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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

The  subject  of  this  monograph  is  one  of  wide  public  interest 
Perhaps  no  one  subject  connected  with  the  war,  aside  from  those 
having  immediately  to  do  with  direct  military  operations,  has 
aroused  a  greater  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  public  than  have 
changes  induced  in  the  labor  situation.  The  editor  requested 
Professor  Hammond  to  take  up  the  subject,  believing  that  his 
years  of  study  of  labor  questions,  and  his  familiarity  with  inno- 
vations in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  would  enable  him  more 
quickly  to  understand  and  more  justly  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  such  radical  changes  as  die  war  induced  in  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  life  of  the  workers  of  the  world.  His 
treatment  has  justified  this  confidence. 

Aside  from  contributing  to  our  information  on  the  condition 
of  labor  in  the  war.  Professor  Hammond's  discussion  will  help 
the  public  to  juster  conclusions  on  many  matters  commonly 
described  as  a  dispute  between  labor  and  capital,  though  more  . 
correctly  described  as  between  the  systems  of  economic  liberal- 
ism and  social  control  of  capital.  Many  of  the  critics  of  eco- 
nomic liberalism  seem  to  show  by  their  comments  that  their 
familiarity  with  the  doctrines  of  liberalism  are  second  hand.  As 
in  their  th«)logy  they  are  presbyterians,  perhaps,  because  their 
fathers  and  mothers  were,  so  they  are  solidarists  and  critics  of 
liberalism  because  their  teachers  were  so.  They  bitterly  assail 
Ricardianism,  but  have  never  read  Ricardo.  Many  of  the 
prophets  fail  to  see,  or  seeing  fail  to  admit,  that  the  aim  of  the 
individual  system  of  economic  philosophy  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  the  system  of  so-called  social  solidarity,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  life  of  the  individual  human  being.  Eco- 
nomic liberalism,  as  a  system,  has  contributed,  as  shown  by  men 
like  Hermann  Levy,  very  largely  to  the  progress  of  humanity. 
Its  adherents,  like  those  of  the  "  new  "  social  philosophy,  believe 
that  the  earth  belongs  to  us  all.    It  bade  each  of  us  to  go  in  and 
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get  his  share  in  the  belief,  which  was  more  or  less  justified 
under  conditions  of  a  century  ago,  that  each  would  be  able  to 
get  his  share.  Now  that  the  field  of  competition  is  more 
crowded,  and,  therefore,  men  must  jostle  one  another  in  the 
race,  more  complex  "  rules  of  the  game  "  must  be  laid  down. 
We  can  not  now  assume  that  each  will  get  his  share  by  his  own 
strength.  We  must  find  some  means  of  assuring  him  a  share 
proportional  in  equity  to  his  contribution  to  the  general  welfare. 
We  are  boiuid,  moreover,  to  inquire  into  the  legitimacy  of 
unusual  gains  by  individuals  and  to  take  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  one  by  another.  Yet 
these  necessities  of  the  situation  involve  no  new  social,  juridical, 
or  philosophical  principles.  That  private  property  is  a  public 
trust  is  a  thought  imbedded  in  the  juridical  system  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples;  that  the  community  can  compel  the 
observance  of  this  principle  is  a  fact  that  has  always  been  recog- 
nized among  those  peoples.  Sometimes  they  have  thought  that 
a  minimum  of  intervention  secured  the  end.  At  other  times, 
among  them  the  present  time,  they  have  thought  a  maximum  of 
intervention- necessary.  But  the  aim  and  the  principle  have  been 
the  same.  We  need  to  remember  this  in  these  days  when  so 
many  proposals  of  social  reconstruction,  not  well  thought  out 
and  not  logically  coherent,  are  being  foisted  on  the  public 
attention. 

Professor  Hammond's  study  shows  that  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  that  welfare  of  the  worker  which  has  been  the  common 
aim  of  liberalism,  as  well  as  of  other  social  systems,  the  existing 
conditions  of  industry  justify,  and,  indeed,  necessitate,  a  more 
complex  regulation  of  the  relations  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  a  better  protection  of  the  economically  weak,  a 
renewed  insistence  on  the  principle  that  the  welfare  of  each 
is  in  a  true  sense  the  business  of  all.  The  study  shows  that 
some  of  the  measures  necessary  are  a  greater  coordination  of 
the  efforts  of  the  worker  and  the  employer,  and  greater  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  both,  leading  permanently  to  the  higher  wages 
necessary  for  better  living  conditions.  We  are  familiar  with 
such  proposals.     The  duty  as  well  as  the  self-interest  of  the 
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public,  which  after  all  is  simply  the  whole  number  of  us  or  the 
majority  of  us  in  certain  relations,  makes  necessary  insistence 
on  the  provision  of  better  physical  conditions  of  living,  better 
moral  smroundings,  wider  educational  opportunities,  and  a 
wider  and  deeper  sense  of  mutual  obligation.  It  is  hopeless 
to  think  that  these  ends  can  be  largely  or  permanently  attained 
throi^h  the  exercise  of  force  by  any  one  class  over  another. 
The  lasting  solution  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  better  moral 
standards  which  lead  us  to  recognize  our  mutual  duties  and  to 
make  our  self-interest  more  enlightened. 

I  commend  Professor  Hammond's  work  to  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  all  students  of  the  subject 

David  Kinlev, 
Editor. 

Urbana,  lUmois,  February  19, 1919. 
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FOREWORD 

The  publishers  of  this  series  of  studies  have  wisely  emphasized 
their  preliminary  character.  To  record  the  important  happeoings 
in  a  great  war  and  to  attempt  to  show  the  causal  connection  of 
these  events  while  the  war  is  still  in  progress  means  that,  inevita- 
bly, the  writer  will  mistake  the  significance  of  certain  events  and 
either  magnify  or  minimize  their  importance.  I  have  sought  to 
avoid  this,  as  far  as  possible,  by  making  my  account  a  narration 
rather  than  an  interpretation.  A  critical  account  of  the  labor 
situation  and  administration  in  Great  Britain  during  the  war 
must  await  the  pen  of  some  future  historian. 

Even  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  statements  in  the 
following  pages.  I  may  not  speak  with  assurance,  although  I 
have  used  official  material,  wherever  possible,  and  have  otherwise 
used  the  best  information  available.  I  have  received  generous 
assistance  from  many  persons  in  the  course  of  the  preparation 
of  the  monograph,  but  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Hugh  S. 
Hanna.  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  but 
formerly  engaged  in  editorial  work  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  who, 
during  the  early  stages  of  this  monograph,  was  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  English  labor  movements  and  legislation,  I  am 
also  indebted  to  Miss  Laura  A,  Thompson.  Librarian  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  who  has  not  only  supplied  me  with 
material  but  with  information  as  to  where  it  was  to  be  found. 

M.  B.  Hammond. 
United  States  Food  Administration, 

November  1, 1918. 
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CHAPTER  I 
The  Social  Bai^iground 

The  coming  into  power  of  the  Liberal  government  io  1905 
marks  for  England  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  not  only  in 
politics  but  in  social  legislation.  For  a  decade  or  more  there 
had  been  signs  of  industrial  unrest  and  of  a  growing  discontent 
among  the  working  classes.  In  spite  of  the  wonderful  expansion 
of  industry  and  of  trade  during  the  preceding  half  century,  and 
of  an  enormous  increase  of  wealth  whose  rate  of  growth  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  population,  it  can  not  be  said  that  this  pros- 
perity had  been  shared  by  all  classes  or  that  either  Parliament  or 
party  leaders  showed  any  marked  disposition  to  favor  measures 
which  tended  to  promote  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  or  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working  classes.  Imperialism, 
home  rule,  colonial  federation  and  fiscal  reforms  were  the  ques- 
tions which  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  politicians,  and 
even  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advocacy  of  old  age  pensions  was 
coupled  with,  and  subordinated  to,  his  desire  to  secure  a  protec- 
tive tariff. 

The  struggle  to  secure  factory  legislation  which  had  marked 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  found  no  counterpart  dur- 
ing the  second  half,  although  the  laws  themselves  were  codified 
and  improved  in  details.  The  legislative  movement  in  behalf  of 
shorter  hours  had  apparently  come  to  an  end,  and  such  later 
progress  as  had  been  made  in  that  direction  had  come  mainly 
through  the  trade  unions. 

TTie  trade  unions  themselves  had  made  continuous,  if  not 
steady,  progress  and  in  certain  lines  of  industry  had  succeeded  in 
securing  for  their  members  good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
but  their  influence  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  skilled 
trades  and  even  in  these  trades  their  progress  was  by  no  means 
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uniform.  Among  unskilled  laborers  low  wages  and  irregularity 
of  employment  created  a  situation  which  bordered  close  upon 
dependency.  The  careful  studies  made  by  men  like  Charles 
Booth  and  B.  S.  Rowntree  showed  that  in  the  larger  English 
cities  there  was  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  population  living 
close  to  the  pauper  line.  Pauperism  itself,  while  it  showed  a 
decline  in  most  years,  had  been  characterized  by  a  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing rate  of  decrease  in  later  years,  in  spite  of  a  rapid  increase 
of  public  expenditures  for  poor  relief.  The  report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  published  in  1909  said :  "  the  country  is  main- 
taining a  multitude  of  paupers  not  far  short  of  the  number  main- 
tained in  1871-72,  and  is  spending  more  than  double  the  amount 
upon  each  individual." 

Recognition  of  these  tendencies  had  begun  to  create  uneasiness 
in  both  the  leading  political  parties  even  prior  to  the  incoming  of 
the  Liberal  government  in  1905,  but  neither  the  Liberals  under 
Gladstone  nor  the  Conservatives  under  Salisbury  and  Balfour 
were  ready  to  propose  any  very  radical  changes  in  the  way  of 
social  legislation.  Even  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the  Balfour 
government  in  1905,  only  one — the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill 
— secured  parliamentary  approval,  and  that  in  a  form  which  left 
little  hope  of  its  practical  success. 

Meanwhile  a  new  party  (Labor)  was  being  formed,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  and  of  the  socialist  socie- 
ties, and  this  party  succeeded  at  the  election  of  1906  in  electing 
29  members  of  Parliament  from  its  own  nominees,  besides  24 
others  who  were  more  or  less  identified  with  the  labor  movement. 
These  added  to  378  Liberals  elected  at  the  same  time  and  pledged 
to  labor  reforms  created  a  strong  majority  in  the  Commons  in 
favor  of  the  Liberal-Labor  measures  and  left  little  doubt  that 
the  Parliament  which  assembled  in  1906  would  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  social  reform  of  a  far  reaching  character.  What  some 
of  these  reforms  would  be  had  already  been  indicated  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign  and  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  political 
and  labor  bodies,  but  more  substantial  arguments  were  furnished 
for  some  of  them,  and  the  necessity  of  other  reforms  made  evi- 
dent, by  the  investigations  and  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
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von,  which  was  appointed  in  December,  1905,  and  which  com- 
pleted its  work  early  in  1909. 

Findings  and  Recoumendations  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  commission  had  to  do  with  the 
history  and  administration  of  the  existing  poor  laws,  with  sta- 
tistics of  the  numbers,  ages  and  distribution  of  paupers,  with  the 
costs  of  relief  and  with  the  work  of  private  charities,  but  here 
and  there  in  the  report  and  the  appendices  are  discussions  of  the 
causes  of  pauperism,  which  show  that  much  of  the  prevalent  pov- 
erty and  distress  was  due  to  the  social  environment  in  which  the 
laboring  classes  were  living  and  to  the  failure  of  society  to  adopt 
preventive  measures  which  are  everywhere  called  for  by  the 
present  mode  of  industrial  organization. 

Of  the  causes  of  pauperism,  the  commission  placed  chief  em- 
phasis upon  the  following:  * 

1.  Old  age,  "  when  combined  with,  or  following  upon,  other 
causes,  such  as  low  earning  power,  drink  or  shiftlessness."  The 
relation  of  this  cause  to  the  industrial  situation  is  seen  in  the  sig- 
nificant statement  that  the  commission  "  found  a  very  general 
opinion  that  the  development  of  industry  is  such  as  to  make  in- 
creasing demands  upon  the  worker,  and  thus  cause  him  to  drop 
out  of  the  industrial  ranks  at  an  earlier  age."  The  obvious  solu- 
tion of  the  old  age  problem  was  a  system  of  old  age  insurance 
or  old  age  pensions  and  Parliament  had  already  taken  this  step 
before  the  Poor  Law  Commission  made  its  final  report,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1908.  As  regards  the 
reluctance  of  employers  to  engage  old  men,  the  commission  said 
that  this  tendency  to  pauperism  was  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
poor  law  administrators,  but  that  the  remedy  was  to  be  found 
partly  in  a  willingness  of  trade  unions  to  allow  older  men  to  work 
for  a  lower  wage  than  that  paid  to  younger  men,  and  partly  in  a 
system  of  insurance  against  unemployment. 
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2.  Drink  as  a  factor^in  the  creation  of  pauperism  was  shown 
to  possess  great  importance  by  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
commission.  Especially  in  the  case  of  inmates  of  workhouses 
and  infirmaries,  drink  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
dependency.  Not  only  the  drinker  himself  but  other  members 
of  his  family  were  kept  in  poverty,  if  not  reduced  to  a  state  of 
dependency  by  this  cause.  The  commission  su^ested  no  radical 
remedy  for  this  evil,  believing  that  it  must  be  found  "  in  the 
greater  self-control  of  the  people  themselves,"  but  they  did 
recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  compulsory  detention 
of  inebriates  in  certain  cases.  Parliament  had  made  some  effort 
to  deal  with  the  drink  question  by  means  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of 
1908,  which  was  adopted  in  the  Commons  by  a  lai^e  majority, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  No  further  legislation 
in  the  way  of  abatement  of  the  drink  evil  seems  to  have  been 
attempted  prior  to  the  war. 

3.  Sickness  was  a  cause  which  contributed  largely  to  pauper- 
ism, according  to  the  report  of  the  commission.  "Any  form  of 
illness  which  is  severe  and  prolonged  tends  to  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  family,  especially  when  it  is  the  wage  earner  who 
suffers,"  The  specific  diseases  which  the  commission  found 
most  productive  of  pauperism  were  the  venereal  diseases  and  con- 
sumption, and  the  effects  of  these  diseases  were  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  living  conditions  amongst  the  very  poor.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  called  for  an  entire  change  in  the 
modes  of  furnishing  medical  relief,  placed  great  emphasis  on 
preventive  measures  and  recommended  that  in  certain  cases, 
especially  when  dealing  with  the  above  mentioned  diseases,  power 
of  compulsory  removal  to,  and  detention  in,  an  institution  should 
be  given  to  the  authorities  under  proper  safeguards.  As  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  question  of  providing  adequate  medical  assist- 
ance was  dealt  with  by  Parliament  in  a  thoroughgoing  fashion 
by  Part  I  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911, 

4.  Bad  housing  conditions  and  bad  sanitation,  as  they  induce 
sickness  and  loss  of  vitality,  were  among  the  causes  of  pauperism 
as  stated  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  Especial  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  influence  of  the  unregulated  or  insufficiently  regu- 
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lated  common  lodging  houses  and  furnished  rooms.  The  gov- 
vemment  undertook  to  deal  with  the  housing  problem  by  the 
Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc..  Act,  1909. 

6.  Amongst  industrial  causes  of  pauperism,  the  commission 
declared  that  irregularity  of  employment  stood  foremost.  To  a 
certain  extent  casual  labor  itself  was  found  to  be  a  result  of  the 
demoralization  of  the  work  people  by  other  causes,  but  there  was 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  commission  that  if  regularity  of 
employment  could  be  secured  for  those  able  and  willing  to  work, 
pauperism  of  the  worst'  type  would  be  greatly  reduced.  "  Take 
away  casual  labor  and  drink  and  you  can  shut  up  three  quarters 
of  the  workhouses,"  is  one  of  the  strong  statements  in  the 
report  to  which  the  commission  apparently  lent  its  approval.  In 
this  cotmection  the  commission  called  attention  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  casual  labor  force  was  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
boys  turned  out  from  the  elementary  schools  without  having  any 
industrial  training. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  that  a  system  of 
labor  exchanges  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  be  established, 
that  in  connection  with  these  exchanges  and  with  the  schools 
there  should  be  created  committees  or  agencies  prepared  to  advise 
children  and  their  parents  in  regard  to  the  child's  future  work, 
and  that  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  be  established,  at 
first  among  the  well  organized  trades,  but  gradually  extended  to 
others,  were  carried  out  in  Parliament  by  the  passage  of  the 
Labor  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  and  by  the  adoption  of  Part  II 
(Unemployment)  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911. 

6.  Low  earnings  in  certain  occupations  are  mentioned  by  the 
commission  as  another  cause  of  pauperism,  but  less  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  this  than  upon  some  of  the  others  above  mentioned. 
If,  however,  we  substitute  the  word  poverty  for  that  of  pauper- 
ism we  should  doubtless  find  low  earnings  occupying  a  much 
more  important  place  among  the  contributing  causes.  By  the 
Trade  Boards  Act,  390!),  Parliament  endeavored  to  furnish  a 
means  of  combating  the  evil  of  low  wages  in  the  sweated  trades. 

The  above  mentioned  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  the  factors 
contributing  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  state  of  dependency,  as 
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revealed  by  the  investigation  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of 
1905-1909.  They  do,  however,  constitute  the  most  important 
causes  there  mentioned  and  they  are  the  ones  to  which  Parlia- 
ment primarily  directed  its  attention  during  the  years  which 
intervened  between  the  incoming  of  the  Liberal  ministry  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

It  would  perhaps  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  investiga- 
tions and  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the  program  of  social  legislation 
enacted  by  Parliament  during  these  years:  Many  of  these  reforms 
had  been  urged  for  years  by  social  reformers,  who  based  their 
demands  largely  upon  the  results  obtained  through  such  legisla- 
tion in  other  countries,  particularly  in  Germany  and  the  Austra- 
lasian colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Furthermore,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  were  frequently  disregarded 
by  Parliament  when  it  came  to  legislate  on  these  matters.  The 
commission  itself  was  not  a  unit  in  its  recommendation  of 
reforms.  A  minority  of  four  members  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  program  of  reforms  submitted  by  the  fourteen  members  who 
constituted  the  majority,  and  this  minority  submitted  a  demand 
for  more  radical  changes  than  those  advocated  by  the  majority 
commissioners.*  The  great  services  of  the  investigation  and 
report  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission  were  that  they  made 
clear  the  conditions  existing  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1909;  that  they  revealed  the  tendencies 
towards  degradation  among  laborers  still  living  above  the  pauper 
line,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  they  pointed  out  the  direction  which 
reform  legislation  should  take. 


The  Trade  Disputes  Act 

The  first  important  labor  measure  which,  having  been  intro- 
duced and  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  control 
of  the  Liberals,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 

'  A  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  minority 
members  is  found  in  English  Poor  Law  Policy  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.     (London.  1910.) 
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received  the  royal  assent  was  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906 
(6  Edw.  7,  c.  4T). 

Trade  unions  in  Great  Britain,  which  during  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  deemed  to  be  unlawful  associations 
and  their  members  prosecuted  under  the  conspiracy  laws  for 
having  united  in  restraint  of  trade,  were  legalized  in  1824  and 
their  position  made  more  secure  by  the  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871 
and  1876.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  these  acts,  which  held 
that  trade  unions  were  not  unlawful  combinations,  even  though 
they  restrained  trade,  and  which  relieved  from  prosecution  for 
criminal  conspiracy  members  of  such  unions  who  acted  in  agree- 
ment or  combination  to  further  a  trade  dispute,  had  also  relieved 
the  unions  of  liability  for  damages  suffered  as  a  result  of  a  trade 
dispute  fostered  or  supported  by  the  union  or  its  agents.  In 
1900,  however,  as  a  result  of  a  strike  on  the  TafF  Vale  Railway, 
the  railway  company  brought  suit  against  the  strikers  for  breach 
of  contract  and  also  claimed  damages  from  their  union  (The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants),  which,  although  it 
had  discountenanced  the  strike,  had  nevertheless  given  the  men 
financial  support.  Mr,  Justice  Farwell,  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  awarded  damages  against  the  union  which,  though  neither 
a  corporation  nor  a  partnership,  was,  he  said,  an  association  of 
individuals  vested  by  the  legislature  with  a  capacity  for  owning 
property  and  acting  by  agents  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
press enactment  to  the  contrary,  must  be  held  to  possess  liability 
to  the  extent  of  such  property  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  its 
agents.  This  judgment  was  disallowed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
but  was  subsequently  sustained  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  high- 
est British  court,  to  which  the  case  had  been  carried  on  appeal. 

The  danger  to  the  trade  unions  which  this  judgment  threatened 
caused  an  active  agitation  by  the  unions  and  their  friends  to 
secure  legislation  relieving  unions  of  financial  responsibility  for 
acts  done  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute.  More  than  anything 
else  this  agitation  was  responsible  for  that  crystal ization  of  radical 
opinions  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Labor  party.  Even 
the  Conservative  government  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four had  attempted  such  legislation  in  1905,  but  the  bill  intro- 
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duced  by  the  government  was  so  mutilated  in  the  course  of  its 
consideration  in  committee  that  it  was  withdrawn.  Under  Lib- 
eral leadership  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  was  brought  for- 
ward early  in  the  next  session,  was  amended  by  the  adoption  of 
a  clause  taken  from  a  more  radical  bill  introduced  by  the  Labor 
members  and,  as  amended,  finally  became  law,  as  hitherto  stated. 
The  act  legalized  peaceful  picketing,  removed  liability  for  acts 
done  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  on  the  ground  bnly  that 
they  induced  other  persons  to  break  a  contract  of  employment  or 
that  they  interfered  with  the  business  or  employment  of  some 
other  person,  and  forbade  any  court  to  entertain  an  action  against 
a  trade  union  in  respect  to  any  tortious  act  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  it  or  on  its  behalf.  The  enactment  of  this  measure 
was  probably  largely  responsible  for  the  growth  of  trade  unions 
in  Great  Britain,  whose  aggregate  membership  increased  from 
2,113,806  in  1906  to  3,987,115  in  1913. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Another  important  piece  of  labor  legislation  enacted  at  the 
1906  session  of  Parliament  was  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  1906  (6  Edw.  7,  c.  58).  The  principle  of  workmen's 
compensation  as  opposed  to  that  of  employers'  liability,  had  been 
accepted  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1897,  but  the  1897  act  had 
limited  the  right  to  claim  compensation  to  workmen  engaged  in 
the  most  dangerous  occupations  and  had  made  the  payment  of 
compensation  compulsory  only  upon  employers  in  these  trades 
who  were  solvent  or  who  had  insured  themselves  against  the 
risks  to  their  workmen.  In  1900  the  act  had  been  extended  to 
cover  laborers  engaged  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  occupations 
not  generally  believed  to  be  dangerous  callings.  In  1906  the 
government  proposed  further  to  extend  the  principle  of  work- 
men's compensation  to  all  industrial  callings,  but  excluded  from 
its  operation  police-constables,  clerks,  shop  assistants,  domestic 
servants  and  employes  of  employers,  other  than  those  engaged 
in  agriculture,  whose  workmen  did  not  exceed  five  in  number. 
Parliament  refused  to  make  these  exceptions  and  the  act  as 
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passed  covered  workmen  in  all  occupations  except  clerks  and 
salaried  employes  in  receipt  of  salaries  of  £250  or  over.  Small 
as  well  as  large  employers  were  made  liable,  but  insurance  by 
employers  was  not  made  compulsory.  A  certain  degree  of  pro- 
tection was  afforded  to  workmen  whose  employers  might  become 
bankrupt.  The  act  classed  certain  occupational  diseases  as  acci- 
dents, for  which  compensation  was  made  payable,  and  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  might  make  orders  extending  this 
section  of  the  act  to  other  diseases  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
employment.  It  was  estimated  that  the  act  of  1897  had 
afforded  protection  to  6,000,000  workmen,  that  another 
1,000,000  engaged  in  agriculture  were  covered  by  the  1900 
amendment  and  that  the  act  of  1906  brought  another  6,000,000 
people — 13,000,000  in  all — under  the  provisions  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  law.  Further  amendments  to  the  act  were 
made  in  1917  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  (War  Additions) 
Act.' 

Old  Age  Pensions 

Parliament  next  turned  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  old  age 
pensions.  As  already  stated,  the  agitation  for  old  age  pensions 
had  begun  while  the  Unionists  were  in  control  of  Parliament,  but 
it  had  then  been  coupled  with  certain  proposals  for  fiscal  rtform 
which  Parliament  was  unwilling  to  accept.  When  the  Liberals 
came  into  power,  Labor  members  pressed  for  consideration  of  the 
question  of  furnishing  old  age  pensions  from  the  public  funds. 
The  government  at  that  time  lacked  the  necessary  funds,  but 
agreed  to  deal  with  the  matter  later.  In  the  early  part  of  1908 
tiie  government  introduced  its  bill  for  old  age  pensions.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  sought  delay,  claiming  that  Parliament 
should  wait  until  the  Poor  Law  Commission  had  made  its  report 
and,  when  this  request  was  refused,  they  sought  to  make  the 
measure  unpopular  by  moving  amendments  which,  if  adopted, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  government's  plan.  The 
Liberals  resisted  all  efforts  to  weaken  their  measure  and  the  bill 
became  a  law  (8  Edw.  7,  c.  40)  on  the  first  day  of  August, 
*  Labour  CaeetU,  1917,  p.  313. 
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1908,  the  House  of  Lords,  although  not  friendly  to  the  measure, 
having  accepted  it  as  good  party  tactics. 

The  act  allowed  a  pension  to  be  paid  from  the  public  funds  to 
every  British  subject  resident  within  the  United  Kingdom  for  at 
least  twenty  years  who  had  reached  the  age  of  70  years  and  whose 
annual  income  did  not  exceed  £31,  10s.  The  amount  of  the  pen- 
sion allowed  varied  according  to  the  yearly  means  of  the  re- 
cipient, but  might  be  not  more  than  5s.  per  week.  No  person  was 
entitled  to  a  pension  (1)  who  was  at  the  time  of  his  application  in 
receipt  of  poor  relief;  (2)  who  had  received  poor  relief  at  any 
time  between  the  dates  of  January  1,  1908,  and  December  31, 
1910;  (3)  who  had  "  habitually  failed  to  work  according  to  his 
ability,  opportunity  and  need  for  the  maintenance  or  benefit  of 
himself  and  those  legally  dependent  upon  him";  (4)  who  was 
being  detained  in  a  lunatic  asylum  or  in  any  place  as  a  pauper  or 
criminal  lunatic;  or  (5)  who  was  disqualified  for  registration  as 
a  parliamentary  elector  in  consequence  of  -conviction  for  an 
offense,  A  person  might  also  be  refused  a  pension  while  he  was 
being  detained  in  prison  or  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  his 
release,  and  the  same  disqualification  might  be  applied  to  any 
person  convicted  and  liable  to  a  detention  order  under  the 
Inebriates  Act,  1908. 

It  was  estimated  in  advance  that  the  number  of  persons  apply- 
ing for  a  pension  in  1909  and  found  entitled  thereto  would 
be  about  386,000  and  that  this  number  would  increase  to  626,000 
in  1912,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  expiration  of  the  poor  relief 
disqualification  at  the  end  of  1910.  Even  these  large  estimates 
were  far  below  the  figures  which  experience  showed  to  represent 
the  persons  entitled  to  this  mode  of  assistance.  The  number  of 
pensioners  was  667,000  in  1909  and  942,000  in  1912.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  population  over  70  years  of  age  receive  old 
age  pensions  under  the  act  of  1908.' 

The  rapid  rise  in  prices  during  the  war  bore  with  especial  sever- 
ity on  the  old  age  pensioners,  and  during  the  year  1916  the 
government  decided  to  make  an  additional  allowance  (not  to 
exceed  2s.  6d.  a  week)  to  any  old  age  pensioner  whose  total  in- 

1  Rubinow :  Social  Insurance,  pp.  378-379. 
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come,  including  his  pension,  does  not  exceed  12s.  6d.  a  week.  The 
additional  allowance  is  for  the  period  of  the  war  only.  The 
exact  amount  of  the  addition  in  the  case  of  any  individual  is  left 
to  local  pension  committees  or  subcommittees  to  determine.* 

Minimum  Wage  Legislation 

The  evil  of  low  earnings  in  the  sweated  trades  was  dealt  with 
by  Parliament,  as  we  have  already  observed,  by  the  Trade 
Boards  Act,  1909  (9  Edw.  7,  c.  22).  In  1907  the  Home  Office 
had  sent  a  commissioner,  Mr.  Ernest  Aves,  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  Australasian  legis- 
lation for  dealing  with  this  problem  and  a  bill,  intended  to  estab- 
lish wages  boards  along  Australian  lines,  which  should  fix  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  workers  in  each  one  of  certain  sweated  trades,  had 
been  introduced  in  Parliament  in  1908  and  after  discussion  had 
been  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Hcmie  Work. 

On  March  24,  1909,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  introduced  the 
government  measure  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Trade  Board  composed  of  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
employes  in  the  trade,  in  equal  numbers,  and  of  a  lesser  number 
of  appointed  members  to  look  after  the  public  interests  involved, 
in  each  of  four  trades,  ready  made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailor- 
ing, paper  box  making,  machine  made  lace  making  and  hammered 
and  dollied  or  tommied  chain  making.  These  trades  were  among 
those  in  which  large  numbers  of  women  were  employed  and  in 
which  investigations  had  shown  that  very  low  wages,  long  hours 
and  bad  working  conditions  generally  prevailed.  The  Trade 
Board  was  to  fix  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  the  trade  which  it 
represented  and  might  also  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages  for  piece 
work,  and  these  minimum  wages  and  rates  when  made  obligatory 
by  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  to  be  binding  on  all 
employers  in  that  trade.  In  order  that  all  localities  in  which  the 
trade  in  question  was  being  carried  on  might  have  their  peculiar 
circumstances  considered  by  the  board,  any  board  was  author- 
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ized  to  estaUish  district  trade  committees,  constituted  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  board  itself,  to  consider  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  to  recommend  local  variations  in  the  general 
minimum  wage  adopted  by  the  board.  The  minimum  wage  and 
piece  rates  were  to  be  paid  to  home  workers  as  well  as  to  those 
employed  in  factories  and  heavy  fines  were  provided  for  employ- 
ers who  failed  to  pay  these  minimum  rates.  Provision  was  made 
for  extending  the  operations  of  the  act  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  any  industry  in  which  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  was 
"  exceptionally  low  as  compared  to  that  in  other  employments." 
In  1913,  accordingly,  the  act  was  extended  to  the  following 
additional  trades :  sugar  confectionery  and  food  preserving, 
shirt  making,  hollow-ware  making  and  cotton  and  linen  embroid- 
ery. About  400,000  workers  were  employed  in  the  trades  covered 
by  the  original  act  and  the  extension  order,  and  were  directly  or 
indirectly  affected  by  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  established. 

Although  the  trades  which  have  been  selected  for  the  operation 
of  the  minimum  wage  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  those 
in  which  women  constitute  the  majority  of  employes,  the  mini- 
mum wages  and  rates  apply  to  men  as  well  as  to  women  workers. 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  settle  a  strike  in  the  coal  mines  occurring 
in  the  spring  of  1912,  an  act  was  passed  that  year  which  provided 
wages  boards  to  fix  minimum  wages  and  working  conditions  in 
the  coal  mining  industry. 

A  few  months  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  had  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages 
for  agricultural  laborers  and  had  further  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment was  considering  the  extension  of  the  wages  boards  system 
to  all  the  lower  paid  industries  in  the  towns.  Although  the  out- 
break of  the  war  postponed  further  consideration  of  these  pro- 
posals, they  indicate  that  the  principle  of  a  legal  minimum  wage 
had  met  with  acceptance  in  government  circles  and  this  partly 
explains  the  willingness  of  the  government  to  make  use  of  this 
principle  when  later  it  was  called  upon  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture of  mimitions.  As  we  shall  later  see,  a  minimum  wage  was 
provided  for  agricultural  labor  in  1917.    The  Trade  Boards  Act, 
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1918,  gave  authority  to  the  Minister  of  Labor  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1909  to  other  low  paid  trades. 

Housing  Legislation 

When  the  census  of  1901  was  taken  in  Great  Britain  the 
Census  Commissioners  discovered  that  2,667,000  or  8.2  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  were  living  in  392,000 
overcrowded  tenements.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  London 
were  livjng  in  dwellings  having  not  more  than  four  rooms  each. 
In  Glasgow  one-fifth  of  the  population  lived  in  one  room  dwell- 
ings and  more  than  half  of  the  people  had  houses  of  not  more 
than  two  rooms  each.'  Every  industrial  city  in  the  United  King- 
dom showed  housing  conditions  differing  from  the  above 
only  in  degree ;  conditions  which  were  the  product  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  municipalities,  high  rents,  land  speculation  and  failure 
to  realize  the  connection  between  bad  living  conditions  and  vice, 
crime  and  disease. 

Some  improvement  in  the  housing  situation  in  the  large  cities 
had  been  effected  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of 
1890,  but  more  drastic  reforms  were  needed  and  these  were 
attempted  by  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act,  1909  (9 
Edw.  7,  c.  44) .  This  act  made  it  compulsory,  upon  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  new  houses  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  authorized  the  local  authorities  to  purchase 
land  compulsorily  for  such  purposes  and  provided  for  loans 
from  the  public  funds  to  local  authorities,  at  minimum  rates  of 
interest,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  It  also  provided  that  in  any  house, 
let  at  low  or  moderate  rentals,  an  implied  part  of  the  contract 
should  be  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  put  the 
house  in  a  condition  "  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for  human 
habitation,"  and  to  keep  it  in  such  condition  during  the  period 
of  the  lease.  The  duty  was  placed  upon  the  local  authorities  to 
prohibit  the  use  for  dwelling  purposes  of  any  house  deemed  by 
the  local  medical  authorities  to  be  so  dangerous  to  health  as  to  be 

1  Percy  Alden :  Dfmoeratie  Engtmd,  p.  170. 
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unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  upon  refusal  of  the  local  author- 
ity to  act,  an  appeal  might  be  taken  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Houses  closed  because  of  improper  conditions,  which 
were  not  or  could  not  be  made  fit  for  human  habitation  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  might  be  ordered  demolished  by  the 
local  authorities. 

Precautions  were  taken  to  see  that  land  needed  for  parks  and 
open  spaces  in  towns  was  not  used  for  building  purposes  and 
every  local  authority  included  under  the  terms  of  the  act  was 
required  to  adopt  a  town  planning  scheme  which  had  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  to  see  that  further  city  or 
town  developments  were  carried  out  in  accordance  with  this 
scheme.  Every  County  Council  was  required  to  appoint  a  medi- 
cal officer  of  health,  who  was  not  to  engage  in  private  practice, 
but  who,  under  the  supervision  of  the  County  Council  and  the 
Local  Government  Board,  was  required  to  perform  such  duties  as 
were  prescribed  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  or 
were  assigned  to  him  by  the  County  Council.  Every  County 
Council  was  also  to  have  a  public  health  and  housing  committee 
to  consider  matters  relating  to  public  health  and  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes  and  to  exercise  such  authority  as  was  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  County  Council.  The  erection  of  back  to 
back  houses  was  prohibited  unless  such  houses  were  so  con- 
structed and  arranged  as  to  secure  effective  ventilation  of  all 
rooms  and  were  so  certified  by  the  local  officer  of  health. 

Parliamentary  leaders  recognized  that  no  housing  reform  which 
concerned  itself  merely  with  matters  of  construction  and  sanita- 
tion could  remedy  the  evils  of  overcrowding  in  the  cities,  so  long 
as  the- problem  of  land  monopoly  was  unsolved.  One  must  con- 
sider, therefore,  as  supplemental  to  the  Housing,  Town  Planning, 
etc..  Act,  1909,  those  parts  of  the  Finance  Act,  1910  (10  Edw.  7, 
c.  S),  which  deal  with  taxes  on  the  increment  value  of  land 
and  with  the  undeveloped  land  duties.  These  were  intended,  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  in  his  budget  speech  of  1909,  to  force 
urban  land  withheld  from  use  or  not  put  to  the  best  use,  into  the 
market  where  it  could  be  sold  for  housing  or  industrial  purposes. 
The  House  of  Lords  rejected  this  budget  when  it  was  first  pre- 
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sented  in  1909,  but  when  the  appeal  to  the  country  in  1910  led 
to  the  return  of  the  Liberals,  the  Lords  yielded  and  the  Finance 
Act  became  a  law  on  April  29,  1910. 

Little  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  providing  better  housing 
facilities  for  the  laboring  classes  during  the  years  1909-1914, 
due,  it  is  said,  to  the  failure  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  it.  What  little  was  done 
proved  woefully  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  munici- 
palities, especially  those  in  which  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
has  been  extensively  carried  on  during  the  war.  Further  legisla- 
tion has  been  found  necessary  and  still  further  laws  and  govern- 
mental assistance  may  be  necessary  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  Relief  of  Unemployment 

Unemployment  was  the  one  cause  of  pauperism  on  which  the 
majority  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  laid  especial 
emphasis.  Parliamentary  legislation  followed  more  closely  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission  with  respect  to  this  evil 
than  it  did  in  other  matters  which  we  have  considered.  By 
the  Labor  Exchange  Act.  1909  (9  Edw.  7,  c.  7),  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  labor  exchanges 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in  such  numbers  and  at  such 
places  as  in  their  judgment  were  needed  to  facilitate  the  securing 
of  employment  by  those  out  of  work  and  to  furnish  laborers  to 
employers  having  need  of  them.  Under  this  act  the  Board  of 
Trade  established  several  hundred  exchanges,  there  being  over 
four  hundred  in  existence  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  entire 
management  of  these  exchanges  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (later  under  the  Ministry  of  Labor),  which  was 
also  authorized  to  make  advances  in  the  shape  of  loans  towards 
meeting  thti  expenses  of  laborers  who  were  sent  to  distant  places 
where  employment  had  been  found  for  them  through  a  labor 
exchange.  About  three  and  one  quarter  millions  of  applications 
for  employment  were  made  by  laborers  to  the  exchanges  in  the 
year  1914  and  employers  notified  the  exchanges  of  1,425,000 
vacancies.     The  vacancies  which  were  actually  filled  by  the 
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exchanges  during  this  year  were  1,076,575,  which  was  76  per 
cent  of  the  vacancies  notified  by  employers. 

Especial  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
authority  of  the  Labor  Exchange  Act  to  assist  boys  and  girls  in 
finding  employment  in  occupations  which  will  enable  them  to 
leam  a  useful  trade,  and  the  same  effort  has  been  made  by  educa- 
tional authorities  under  the  Education  Act.  Although  the  cor- 
relation of  the  work  of  these  two  branches  of  the  government 
service  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  way  of  advising  and  assisting  juvenile  laborers  to 
secure  employment. 

The  third  step  in  affording  relief  for  the  unemployed  was 
taken  in  1911.  Part  II  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911, 
provided  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workers  in  seven  trades : 
(1)  building,  (2)  construction  of  works,  (3)  shipbuilding,  (4) 
mechanical  engineering,  (5)  ironfounding,  (6)  construction  of 
vehicles,  and  (7)  sawmilling.  These  trades  are  generally  well 
organized,  but  much  unemployment  exists  because  of  seasonal 
and  cyclical  fluctuations.  Under  the  act  as  adopted,  unemployed 
benefits  amounting  to  7s.  per  week  were  allowed  to  those  un- 
employed in  these  trades.  These  benefits  could  only  be  drawn 
when  work  could  not  be  found  for  men  through  the  labor 
exchanges  and  in  no  case  could  unemployed  benefits  be  received 
by  any  man  for  a  longer  period  than  fifteen  weeks  in  any  one 
year.  The  benefits  were  paid  from  an  insurance  fund  created  by 
weekly  contributions  of  2^  d.  from  employers  and  2%  d.  from 
employes  while  they  remained  at  work.  In  addition  to  these 
contributions  the  government  contributed  one-third  of  the  com- 
bined contributions  of  employer  and  employe.  The  act  provided 
that  trade  unions  which  paid  out  of  work  benefits  to  their  mem- 
bers might  continue  to  do  this  and  could  then  claim  repayment 
from  the  public  funds  up  to  the  amount  which  the  men  would  be 
entitled  to  draw  had  they  applied  for  benefits  to  the  labor 
exchange. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  labor  exchanges  provided  by  the 
act  of  1909,  which  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  act,  the  act 
provided  for  a  number  of  insurance  offices  so  located  that  one 
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would  be  within  five  miles  of  every  considerable  group  of  work- 
ers in  the  kingdom  and  the  insured  man  out  of  work  might  leave 
his  insurance  bock  at  the  nearest  ofHce,  in  which  case  he  was 
entitled  to  the  payment  of  benefits  during  the  period  for  which 
no  work  was  found  for  him. 

The  benefits  were  intended  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  actual 
suffering,  but  were  purposely  kept  low  in  order  not  to  deter  the 
beneficiaries  from  seeking  work.  No  benefits  were  paid  under 
the  act  during  the  first  week  of  unemployment.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  unemployed  benefits  a  worker  must  be  unable  to 
find  work  at  his  trade  and  he  must  not  refuse  suitable  work  which 
was  found  for  him  by  a  labor  exchange,  but  he  was  not  compelled 
to  take  work  where  a  trade  dispute  was  in  progress  nor  was  he 
obliged  to  accept  less  than  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  was  at  work. 

Under  the  operations  of  this  act,  in  1913  about  two  and  one- 
half  million  workers  were  insured  and  nearly  a  half  million 
pounds  sterling  were  paid  out  in  the  way  of  benefits  to  those 
imemployed  during  portions  of  that  year. 

Although  the  compulsory  features  of  this  part  of  the  National 
Insurance  Act  were  made  applicable  for  the  time  being  only  to 
workers  in  the  trades  indicated,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of,  the  act  that  these  provisions  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  workers  in  other  trades,  and  in  order  that  this  might 
be  done,  the  administrative  authorities  were  authorized  to  extend 
the  system  whenever  they  found  it  needful  and  practicable  to  do 
so.  As  we  shall  later  see,  Parliament  itself,  in  1916,  provided  for 
the  extension  of  the  iwiemployment  features  of  the  act  to  workers 
in  the  munition  trades  and  to  certain  other  closely  allied  trades. 

The  Health  Insurance  Act 

The  last  of  the  important  pieces  of  social  legislation  enacted  by 
Parliament  in  the  decade  preceding  the  war  to  which  we  desire  to 
call  attention  was  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911.  Part  II 
of  this  act  dealing  with  unemployed  insurance  we  have  just  con- 
sidered.   Part  I  of  the  act  provided  for  the  compulsory  insurance 
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against  sickness  and  invalidity  of  all  manual  laborers  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  70  and  for  persons  not  employed  at  manual  labor 
whose  annual  earnings  were  less  than  £160.  The  act  even  in- 
cluded casual  workers  and  home  workers.  The  benefits  under  the 
act  in  case  of  sickness  included  not  only  cash  benefits  but  medical 
care.  No  cash  benefits  were  to  be  paid  for  the  first  three  days 
of  illness  and  in  no  case  were  they  to  be  paid  for  more  than 
twenty-six  weeks  in  any  one  year.  The  cash  benefits  allowed  .were 
10s.  a  week  for  men  and  7s.  6d,  a  week  for  women.  Hospital 
care  was  provided  for  in  cases  where  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary. The  invalidity  benefits  were  to  consist  of  weekly  payments 
of  5s.  a  week  during  incapacity,  but  these  benefits  were  to  cease 
at  the  age  of  70,  when  the  beneficiaries  would  be  entitled  to  old 
age  pensions. 

The  cost  of  this  extensive  system  of  sickness  and  invalidity 
insurance  was  to  be  divided  between  employer,  employes  and  the 
state.  Except  in  the  case  of  those  workers  who  received  unusu- 
ally low  wages,  men  employes  were  to  pay  4d.'  and  ivomen  em- 
ployes 3d.  per  week.  The  employer  was  to  pay  3d.  and  the  state 
2d.  per  week.  For  employes  whose  wages  were  less  than  2s. 
6d.  a  day  the  workers'  contributions  were  to  be  lessened  and 
those  of  the  employer  and  the  state  increased.  Special  benefits 
were  to  be  paid  under  this  act  both  to  insured  women  and  to  the 
wives  of  insured  men  at  times  of  childbirth.  The  benefits 
granted  to  the  wives  of  insured  men  were  30s.,  and  in  case  of 
women  wage  earners,  an  additional  30s.  might  be  paid.  These 
benefits  were  intended  to  make  it  possible  for  the  beneficiaries  to 
refrain  from  work  for  several  weeks  during  confinement.  Nearly 
14,000,000  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  insured  under 
the  terms  of  this  act  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  1912-13. 

Effect  of  Social  Legislation  upon  Problems  of  the  War 

This  rapid  sketch  of  important  social  legislation  enacted  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
war  will  suffice  to  show  that,  however  poorly  prepared  for  war 
the  country  may  have  been  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  had 
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enacted  legislation  which  had  the  effect  of  providing  a  consid- 
erable measure  of  protection  to  the  working  classes,  and  this 
legislation  has  unquestionably  made  easier  the  task  of  meeting 
the  domestic  problems  which  have  arisen  during  the  war.  It  is 
true  that  the  laws  have  been  too  recently  enacted  to  have  exerted 
any  considerable  effect  in  building  up  the  health,  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  existing  generation  of  workers  so  as  to  fit  them 
for  military  service,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Germany,  where  laws 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  in  operation  for  nearly  a  genera- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  English  social  legislation  can  not  be 
overlooked  as  an  important  factor  in  helping  to  solve  the  social 
problems  which  have  grown  out  of  the  war.  The  evils  which  the 
laws  were  intended  to  overcome  were  not  of  course  those  origi- 
nating in  military  operations,  but  since  those  laws  made  it  easier 
for  the  country  to  adjust  itself  to  a  war  basis  and  to  prevent  or 
relieve  distress  growing  out  of  the  unusual  activities  of  the  war 
period,  they  must  be  considered  in  any  attempt  to  describe  the 
social  conditions  which  have  prevailed  during  the  war.  Some  of 
them,  like  the  workmen's  compensation  and  the  unemployment 
insurance  laws,  have  been  modified  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  war.  All  of  these  laws  will  doubtless  show 
themselves  to  be  of  even  greater  use  in  that  period  when  the 
country  changes  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis,  and  when  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  readjustment  will  be  unusually  difficult  to  meet. 
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CHAPTER  n 
English  Industry  and  Labor  at  the  Outbreak  <^  the  War 

Unemployment  Statistics 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  most  British  industries  in  a 
highly  prosperous  condition.  Employment  had  been  good  for 
three  and  a  half  years,  having  attained  its  maximum  during  the 
first  half  of  1913.  Although  there  had  been  a  contraction  after 
that  time,  conditions  were  still  good  at  the  end  of  July,  1914. 
Trade  unions,  having  a  net  membership  of  988,946  in  July, 
reported  that  only  28,013  or  2.8  per  cent  of  their  members  were 
unemployed  at  the  end  of  that  month.^  This  is  to  be  compared 
with  a  mean  percentage  of  four  for  the  month  of  July  for  fifteen 
years,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1912  (2.6  per  cent) 
and  1913  (1.9  per  cent),  it  is  lower  than  for  the  same  month  in 
any  year  since  1900.* 

In  coal  mining  710,453  persons  were  employed  in  July,  work- 
ing an  average  of  5.06  days  a  week.  This,  after  allowing  for  the 
July  holidays,  is  a  record  which  compares  favorably  with  the  high 
level  of  1913,  when  the  average  number  of  days  worked  per  week 
was  5.58,  "  the  highest  yearly  average  recorded."  '  As  compared 
to  July,  1913,  when  an  average  of  5.26  days  were  worked,  the 
reduction  was  only  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent.* 

In  what  are  known  as  the  "  insured  trades  "  (those  in  which, 
under  Part  II  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  benefits  are 
paid  to  unemployed  workers),  where  the  number  of  insured 
workmen  amounted  to  2,325,598  in  July,  1914,  the  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  that  month  amounted  to  only  83,412  or  3.6  per  cent, 

t^  Labour  Gaseitt,  1914,  p.  281. 

"Seventeenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Slaliilict  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1915, 
p.  6. 
■  Labour  Gasette,  1914,  pp.  3,  282. 
*Ibid.,  p.  282;  Seventeenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Stalitliet.  1915,  p.  Itt 
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which  is  just  about  the  mean  per  cent  for  the  eighteen  months 
ending  in  July  ' — a  very  prosperous  period  for  these  trades. 

The  most  notable  exception  to  the  generally  good  conditions 
of  employment  was  that  of  the  textile  trades.  The  very  incom- 
plete returns  from  the  firms  which  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
showed  a  decline  in  the  number  of  work  people  employed  on  July 
25,  1914,  amounting  to  1.8  per  cent  of  those  employed  the  closing 
week  of  July,  1913.'  All  of  these  trades,  with  the  exception  of 
hosiery,  participated  in  this  decline  which,  while  not  remarkable 
in  itself,  owes  its  significance  to  the  fact  that  these  trades  (except- 
ing woolen  and  hosiery)  were  the  ones  which  were  chiefly  aflfected 
by  the  industrial  depression  which  accompanied  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Unemployment  due  to  the  war  was  therefore  super- 
imposed upon  a  certain  degree  of  involuntary  idleness  which  had 
already  existed  in  these  trades  during  times  of  peace. 

The  figures  relating  to  employment  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
tend  to  show  the  prosperous  conditions  of  labor  and  industry  dur- 
ing the  years  and  months  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

Production  of  Leading  Commodities 

The  production  in  Great  Britain  of  coal,  iron  ore,  salt,  tin 
ore,  steel  ingots  and  puddled  iron  bars,  measured  in  tons,  was 
greater  in  1913  than  for  any  previous  year,'  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  launched.'  Foreign  trade  sta- 
tistics, which  are  always  considered  a  barometerof  English  indus- 
trial conditions,  showed  that  the  total  value  of  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1913  was  £769,034,000,  which  represented 
an  increase  of  3.3  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  1912  and  13.1 
per  cent  over  those  for  1911.' 

The  total  value  of  British  and  Irish  exports  was  £525,461,000 
for  1913,  which  was  an  increase  over  those  for  1912  of  7.8  per 

*  Labour  GiuetU,  1914,  p.  282. 

*  Seventeenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pp. 
30-36. 

*Ibid.,  p.  37. 

*  Labour  Gazette,  1914,  p.  35. 
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cent  and  over  those  for  1911  of  15.7  percent.'  Although  the  year 
1914  did  not  maintain  this  record,  the  decline  during  the  seven 
months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  not  considerable, 
amounting  in  the  case  of  imports  to  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the 
imports  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1913,  and  in  the  case 
of  exports  to  1.4  per  cent  of  the  amount  exported  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1913,' 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices 

This  prosperous  state  of  affairs  in  industry  was  quickly  re- 
flected in  both  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  prices  of  commodities. 
The  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  contained  in  the  report 
on  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes  and  continued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  applies 
to  47  commodities,  weighted  in  accordance  with  their  estimated 
consumption  representing  all  classes  of  production.  The  year 
1900  was  taken  as  the  basis-100.  The  weighted  index  number 
for  the  forty-seven  commodities  considered  collectively  showed 
a  steady  increase  after  1908  and  in  1913  amounted  to  116.5.* 
Retail  prices  showed  a  similar  advance.  The  index  numbers  of 
twenty-three  articles,  widely  used  by  the  laboring  classes,  were 
obtained  by  weighing  the  percentage  for  these  articles  in  accord- 
ance with  the  average  expenditure  on  these  articles  by  working 
•  class  families  in  1904.  Measured  in  this  way,  prices  were  114.8 
per  cent  in  1913  and  116.8  per  cent  in  1914,  as  compared  to  100 
per  cent  in  1900.  The  advance  was  even  greater  than  this  in  the 
case  of  bread,  flour  and  the  cereals,  for  imported  meats  and  also 
for  eggs  and  cheese.* 

Changes  in  Wages  and  Cost  of  Living 

If  we  turn  now  to  consider  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 

in  wages  during  these  years  of  advancing  prices,  we  shall  see 

that  the  British  wor4cing  classes  had  not  shared  to  the  full  extent 

1  Labour  Gaeette.  1914,  p.  35. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  315-316. 

^Seventeenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Slatittict,  1915,  p.  88. 

*/Wrf.,  p.  102. 
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in  the  prosperity  which  had  overtaken  industry.  The  index 
number  for  wages  of  skilled  or  semi-skilled  workers  in  various 
trades  and  for  agricultural  laborers  shows  an  advance  from  the 
base  100  in  1900  to  106.5  for  1913,  when  all  groups  of  workers 
are  considered  collectively.  For  agricultural  workers  the  corres- 
ponding numbers  for  these  years  are  100-111.2 ;  for  textile  work- 
ers, 100-111.6;  for  workers  in  the  engineering  trades,  100-105; 
for  those  in  the  building  trades,  100-104.4  and  for  coal  miners, 
100-100,1.*  When  these  advances  are  compared  with  the 
greater  increase  in  the  retail  prices  of  most  commodities  con- 
sumed by  the  laboring  classes,  it  will  be  seen  that  wages 
measured  in  purchasing  power  had  actually  declined  during  these 
years.  Such  a  statement,  however,  takes  no  account  of  the 
greater  steadiness  of  employment  during  prosperous  years  and  it 
would  probably  not  be  true  to  state  that  the  average  earnings  of 
the  British  laborer,  measured  either  in  money  or  in  commodities, 
were  less  in  1913  or  the  first  half  of  1914  than  they  were  during 
the  early  years  of  the  century.  Some  further  compensation  for 
the  failure  of  wages  to  rise  as  rapidly  as  prices  is  also  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  all  trades  and  industries  the  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week  shows  a  steady,  though  by  no  means  a  uniform, 
reduction.' 

According  to  calculations  made  for  the  report  on  the  Cost  of 
Living  of  the  Working  Classes,  rents  of  working  class  dwellings 
in  London  had  declined  in  London  by  percentages  varying  from 
2  to  6  according  to  the  location,  and  had  increased  in  other  towns 
and  cities  by  percentages  varying  from  0.7  to  4.3,  according  to 
the  county.'  When  rents  and  retail  prices  of  food  and  coal  were 
combined,  the  mean  percentage  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
between  1905  and  1912,  measured  in  this  way  varied  from  about 
8  in  London  and  the  southern  counties  to  2.9  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  10.9  in  Scotland  and  12.2  in  Ireland.* 

Other  tests  of  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  frequently 
applied,  although  not  entirely  satisfactory,  are  found  in  the  statis- 

»  Seventeenth  Abstract  of  Labour  StalUties,  1915,  p.  66. 
*Ibid..pv.  79-82. 
*Ibid..  p.  122. 
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tics  of  savings  bank  deposits  and  of  the  number  of  pauper  de- 
pendents. For  the  United  Kingdom  there  had  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  deposits  in  the  post  office  savings  banks  since  1899, 
when  they  amounted  to  £130,118,605.  By  1913  they  had  reached 
a  total  of  £187,248,167.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  trus- 
tee savings  banks  were  £51,404.929  in  1899  and  £54,258,861  in 
1913.^  Possibly  a  better  test  of  the  extent  to  which  the  popula- 
tion in  general  shared  in  these  deposits  is  found  in  the  number  of 
accounts  open,  which  in  the  case  of  the  post  office  savings  banks 
were  8,046,680  in  1899  and  13.198,609  in  1913.  and  in  the  case 
of  trustee  savings  banks  were  1,601,485  in  1899  and  1,912,816 
in  1913.* 

Reduction  of  Pauperism 

The  statistics  of  paupers  show  that,  exclusive  of  vagrants  and 
insane  persons,  the  mean  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers 
in  England  and  Wales  had  reached  its  maximum  in  1909,  when 
it  was  793,851,  being  a  ratio  of  22.6  per  10.000  of  the  estimated 
population.  By  1914  the  mean  number '  had  fallen  to  617,128, 
a  ratio  of  16.7  per  10,000.  To  a  slight  extent  this  reduction  of 
number  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1911  a  number  of  paupers  ceased 
to  be  dependent  on  poor  relief  in  consequence  of  the  partial 
removal  of  the  pauper  disqualtficatton  from  old  age  pensioners.* 

Much  more  indicative  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  wage  earners  is  the  falling 
off  in  the  work  of  the  local  distress  committees  which  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  are  "  empowered  to  provide 
or  contribute  to  the  provision  of  work  for  unemployed  persons."  * 

During  the  industrial  depression  of  1908-09,  when  unem- 
ployment had  reached  a  stage  of  intensity  not  since  attained 
(except  for  a  very  brief  period  in  1912),  these  distress  commit- 
tees in  Great  Britain  were  very  busy  in  receiving  and  acting  on 

^  Seventeenih  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics,  pp.  326-327. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  328. 

*  As  the  mean  number  is  the  mean  of  the  numbers  relieved  on  January  1 
of  the  year  given  and  of  July  1  preceding,  Jt  is  clear  that  the  1914  figures  are 
unaffected  by  war. 

*  Seventeenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics,  p.  331. 
»  The  Labour  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  31. 
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applications  for  relief  by  working  men  who  were  temporarily  out 
of  work.  The  following  table  ^  offers  a  comparison  of  the  work 
of  these  committees  for  1908-09  and  for  1913-14,  during  which 
period  there  had  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  work  and  relief 
found  necessary  by  them.  The  figures  are  given  for  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland  considered  collectively,  although  the  dates 
returns  were  made  are  not  the  same  for  all  these  countries : 

WORK  OF  DISTRESS  COMMITTEES 

1908-09  1913-14 
Nnmb«r  of  committees  who  received  applications  at 

some  time  during  the  year 138  62 

Number  of  applications  received 230,807  25,343 

Number  of  applications  considered  eligible 159,303  17,205 

Number  of  applicants  provided  with  work 104,344  10,389 

Number  of  persons  assisted  to  emigrate 11,142  1,950 

Number  of  persons  assisted  to  move  to  another  area            457  131 

Cost  of  work  provided i324,779  £75,220 

Total  expenditure  £419.081  £124,380 

Labor  and  Industrial  Organizations 

One  other  set  of  facts  needs  to  be  given  to  complete  the  picture 
of  industrial  and  labor  conditions  in  Great  Britain  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  This  relates  to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  trade 
union  movement.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  trade  unions  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  financial  strength  during  years  of  indus- 
trial prosperity  and  generally  show  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  members  in  good  standing  during  years  of  industrial 
depression  and  unemployment.  The  membership  of  British  trade 
unions  had  with  few  fluctuations  shown  a  steady  increase  during 
the  fifteen  years  ending  with  1913. 

In  1899  the  number  of  trade  unions,  exclusive  of  a  few  unim- 
portant ones  for  which  the  figures  were  not  available,  was  1,310 
and  their  combined  membership  was  1,860,913.  By  1913  the 
number  of  unions  had_  fallen  to  1.135,  chiefly  as  a  result  of 
amalgamation,  but  the  total  membership  had  more  than  doubled, 

'  Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  on  distress  committees  issued  by 
the  local  government  boards  for  England  and  Wales  and  for  Scotland. 
Abttraet  of  Labour  Statistics  for  United  Kingdom,  I6th  (1913).  p.  36;  17th 
(1915).  p.  28. 
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being  3,993,769  at  the  dose  of  that  year.*  This  was  an  increase 
of  21.5  per  cent  over  the  membership  for  1912.  "  This  member- 
ship," said  a  writer  in  the  Labour  Gazette,'  "  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  any  hitherto  recorded,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  little  below 
the  high  rate  of  1911  (23.4  per  cent).  The  expansion  in  mem- 
bership was  common  to  practically  all  trades,  but  was  especially 
marked  in  the  transport  and  general  labor  groups.  Some  of  the 
increase  is  attributable  to  trade  union  activity  in  connection  with 
the  National  Insurance  Act." 

"  The  total  membership,"  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  of  all 
trade  unions  in  1913  increased  by  109  per  cent  compared 
with  1904.and  by  175.1  per  cent  compared  with  1895,  when  the 
membership  was  lower  than  at  any  time  during  the  period  1892- 
1913,  for  which  the  Department  has  comparable  statistics."  * 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  this  move- 
ment was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  female  members.  Their 
numbers  had  grown  from  129,084  in  1904  to  318,607  in  1913, 
an  increase  of  176.4  per  cent.  "  Nearly  three  quarters  (258,732) 
of  the  total  female  membership  were  engaged  in  the  textile  trades, 
the  cotton  industry  accounting  for  212,534  or  60  per  cent."  * 

In  discussing  the  strength  of  trade  unionism  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  trade 
unions  formed  in  1914  between  the  Miners'  Federation,  repre- 
senting 800,000  workers,  the  National  Union  of  Railway  Men, 
with  a  membership  of  300,000,  and  the  Transport  Workers' 
Federation,  comprising  250,000  workers.  The  purpose  of 
bhe  alliance  was  to  take  joint  action  on  matters  of  a  national 
character  or  those  vitally  affecting  a  principle  which  necessitated 
combined  action. 

The  significance  of  the  federation  lay  in  the  fact  that  all  three 
of  these  powerful  organizations  are  formed  along  industrial  lines, 
that  they  represent  the  workers  in  industries  in  which  the  public 
is  vitally  affected  and  that  syndicalist  vie^s  have  penneated  more 
or  less  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership. 

^Seventeenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statislict,  1915,  p.  197. 
«  Labour  Gtuette,  1914,  p.  282. 
»/6ii.,  1914,  p.  283. 
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Plans  for  the  formation  of  the  Trij)le  Alliance  had  been  laid 
before  the  war  was  dreamt  of,  but  were  not  completed  until 
December,  1914.  The  alliance  has  already  taken  steps  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  government  promise  that  trade  union  prac- 
tices and  customs  will  be  restored  with  the  coming  of  peace  and 
that  demobilization  shall  take  place  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a 
period  of  unemployment  and  low  wages.* 

The  organization  activities  among  the  working  classes  had 
found  its  counterpart  among  their  employers.  How  large  a 
proportion  of  the  employers  were  organized  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  we  do  not  know,  but  in  1914  there  were  1,558  organiza- 
tions of  employers,  of  which  ninety-eight  were  federations  or 
national  associations  and  1,460  were  local  associations.  These 
numbers  include  only  those  organizations  which  deal  directly 
with  industrial  relations.  Employers  were  for  the  most  part 
organized  in  the  same  trades  and  along  the  same  lines  as  were 
their  employes.  Thus  496  associations  of  employers  were  in  the 
building  trades  and  246  were  in  the  metal,  engineering  and  ship- 
building trades. 

That  these  organizations  of  employers  and  of  their  work 
people  existed  for  the  most  part  to  deal  on  friendly  terms  with 
each  other  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1910  an  investigation 
made  by  the  government  showed  that  at  least  1,696  trade  agree- 
ments of  one  sort  or  another  were  in  existence  to  govern  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employes.  The  total  number 
of  workers  affected  by  these  agreements  was  estimated  at  2,400,- 
000,  of  whom  900,000  were  engaged  in  mining  and  quarrying, 
600.000  in  the  transport  trades,  460,000  in  the  textile  trades, 
230,000  in  the  metal,  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades  and 
200,000  in  the  building  trades. 

Industrial  Disputes 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  with  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  trade  unionists  there  should  come  an  effort  to  make 

^Leland  Olds:  Railroad  TroHsportaliim  in  British  Industrial  Exptritnct 
During  the  War,  vol.  2,  pp.  1IS5-1IS8. 
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the  potential  strength  of  the  unions  effective  in  securing  increases 
in  wages  and  improvements  in  working  conditions.  This  expec- 
tation is  fully  realized  when  one  consults  the  record  of  industrial 
disputes  for  the  years  preceding  the  war. 

In  its  review  of  "  Labor  Disputes  in  1913,"  the  Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Gazette  of  November,  1914,  has  this  to  say  con- 
cerning conditions  during  these  years : 

The  year  1913  was  the  third  of  a  series  in  which  a  considerable  number 
of  important  disputes  have  occurred.  Single  years  in  the  past  have  sur- 
passed one  or  more  of  these  years  in  respect  of  number  of  disputes,  num- 
ber of  work  people  involved,  or  aggregate  duration  of  disputes;  but.  so 
far  as  the  available  statistics  show,  there  has  never  before  been  a  series  of 
three  consecutive  years  marked  as  a  whole  by  such  widespread  industrial 
unrest* 

A  study  of  the  strike  statistics  shows  that  practically  all  the 
main  groups  of  trades  were  affected  by  the  increase  in  the  ntun- 
ber  of  disputes  or  in  the  number  of  workers  affected  by  them.  In 
view  of  the  general  industrial  prosperity  and  of  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  demands  for  advances 
in  wages  would  be  the  cause  for  the  majority  of  disputes  during 
these  years.  Disputes  over  wages  explain  the  suspension  of  in- 
dustry by  46.1  per  cent  of  the  workers  directly  involved  in  trade 
disputes  in  1911,  82.8  per  cent  in  1912  and  54.9  per  cent  in  1913.* 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  workers  were  at  least  partially 
successful  in  obtaining  their  demands.' 

The  period  of  intense  industrial  disturbances  did  not  come  to 
an  end  with  the  close  of  1913,  but  continued  into  1914  down  to 
the  very  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  number  of  disputes  occurring 
during  the  seven  months  January- July,  1914  (772),  was  some- 
what short  of  the  number  for  the  same  months  of  1913  (852), 
but  the  number  of  work  people  involved  in  1914  (412,131)  was 
only  a  trifle  fewer  than  in  1913  (413,019),  while  the  a^regate 
duration  in  working  days  of  all  disputes  was  much  larger  in  1914 
(9,107,800)  than  in  1913  (6,339,400).* 

'  Labour  Gaieiie,  1914,  p.  398. 

*  Seventeenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics.  !915,  p.  I9a 
» Ibid.,  p.  191. 

*  Labour  Gatette,  1914,  p.  308. 
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The  brief  statistical  survey  of  industrial  ajid  labor  conditions 
in  England  during  the  months  and  years  immediately  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  which  we  have  just  given  is  probably 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a  "  merrie  Englande  " 
upon  which  the  ravages  of  war  began  to  fall  in  August,  1914. 
The  country  had  been  enjoying  prosperous  conditions  for  several 
years  and  while  a  retrograde  movement  had  begun  during  the 
latter  part  of  1913,  which  had  continued  up  to  August,  1914,  the 
decline  had  not  been  great  and  there  was  as  yet  no  indication  that 
it  was  to  be  a  serious  or  prolonged  industrial  depression. 

While  it  seems  evident  that  the  laboring  classes  had  not  shared 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  industries  to  the  same  extent  as  had  the 
shareholders,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  retail  prices  of  those 
commodities  which  enter  most  largely  into  the  wage  earner's 
consumption  had  risen  more  rapidly  than  had  the  laborer's  wages, 
yet  a  full  consideration  of  such  matters  as  the  regularity  of  em- 
ployment, the  reduction  of  hours  of  work  and  the  growth  of 
social  insurance  warrants  the  statement  that  laborer  as  welt  as 
capitalist  had  profited  by  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  years 
1911-1914,  even  though  they  had  profited  in  an  unequal  d^ree. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Industrial  Panic  and  Readjustment 

The  first  efifect  of  the  war  on  industry  was  the  creation  of  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty.  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  in  his  hook  entitled 
Labour  in  War  Time  '  well  describes  this  uncertainty  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

When  war  broke  out,  the  workers,  the  capitalists,  and  the  goremment 
seem  to  have  been  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  its  probable  effects  upon  industry. 
No  one  knew  what  would  be  its  reaction  upon  the  credit  system  and  on  ex- 
ternal trade;  no  one  knew  how  far  the  home  demand  was  likely  to  suffer 
contraction ;  no  one  foresaw  the  scale  on  which  the  war  would  be  carried  on, 
or  the  immense  demands  it  would  make  upon  production.  It  was,  of  course, 
anticipated  that  a  few  industries  ministering  directly  to  military  needs  would 
be  busy  beyond  their  wont ;  but  even  here  nothing  like  what  has  actually 
happened  was  expected  in  the  early  days  of  August  On  every  side  people 
made  up  their  minds  that  there  was  bound  to  be  a  very  severe  dislocation  of 
the  industrial  machine,  if  not  a  complete  collapse. 

The  way  in  which  this  uncertainty  first  communicated  itself  to 
trade  was,  of  course,  through  the  medium  of  retail  prices,  espe- 
cially the  prices  of  food.  Food  prices  began  to  advance  on 
August  1,  but  the  sharp  rise  took  place  after  August  3,  which 
was  a  bank  holiday.'  By  August  8  prices  had  attained  their 
maximum  for  the  month  and  were  then  on  an  average  15  or  16 
per  cent  higher  than  the  level  for  July.  This  advance  was  gen- 
eral, but  by  no  means  uniform  for  the  various  commodities,  being 
only  one  per  cent  in  the  case  of  milk,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
sugar  it  was  S3  per  cent  in  the  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants 
and  86  per  cent  in  the  smaller  towns.*  After  Ai:^st  8  the 
prices  of  most  foods  began  to  recede  and  by  the  29th  of  the 
month  the  percentage  increase  over  the  July  level  was  11  for 

iPaBe62. 

»  LoSoiir  Gaitttt.  1914,  p.  323. 
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tiie  larger  and  9  for  the  smaller  towns.'  The  only  notable 
exceptions  to  this  general  decline  were  fish  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  towns,  mutton.  In  the  case  of  potatoes,  the  decline  was 
so  considerable  that  prices  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year  were  actually  lower  than 
in  July.  This  was,  of  course,  mainly  due  to  the  coming  to  market 
of  the  new  crop. 

Growth  of  Unemployment 

The  effect  of  war  upon  employment  was  not  the  same  in  the 
various  industries  and  was  further  obscured  by  the  fact  that 
August  is  the  dull  season  in  certain  industries  as  dressmaking, 

^Labour  GaeeUe,  1914,  p.  323.  What  action,  if  any,  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment, had  to  do  with  this  fall  of  prices  seems  a  matter  of  doubt.  Labor 
writers  refer  specifically  to  "maxima  prices"  being  specifically  "fixed"  by 
the  government  and  having  assisted  in  the  fall  of  food  prices,  following  the 
August  panic.  Thus  the  Labour  Year  Book,  1916,  after  showing  what  changes 
in  food  prices  took  place  said  (p.  42):  "How  has  this  situation  been  dealt 
with  by  the  government  and  by  labor?  After  their  first  action  in  checking 
die  purely  panic  rise  of  the  first  weeks  of  August  by  fixing  maxima  prices. 
the  government  retired  from  the  scene."  Likewise  Cole  (Labour  in  War 
Time,  p.  119)  said:  "The  15  per  cent  increase  during  the  first  week  of 
August  was  largely  a  panic  increase  which  was  checked  partly  by  the  gov- 
ernment's action  in  fixing  maximum  prices,  but  still  more  by  the  natural 
evaporation  of  the  panic. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  war  emergency  legislation  and  govern- 
mental orders  and  proclamations  has  failed  to  reveal  any  action  taken  by  the 
Sivernment  in  August,  1914,  in  the  way  of  fixing  maxima  prices.  On 
ugust  10.  1914.  Parliament  enacted  the  Unreasonable  Withholding  of  Food 
Supplies  Act,  1914,  providing  that  "  if  the  Board  of  Trade  are  of  opinion 
that  any  foodstuff  is  being  unreasonably  withheld  from  the  market,  they  may, 
if  so  authorized  by  His  Majesty's  Proclamation  (made  generally  or  as  re- 
spects any  particular  kind  of  foodstuff)  and  in  manner  provided  by  the 
Kroclamation,  take  possession  of  any  supplies  of  foodstuffs  to  which  it  re- 
ites,  paying  to  the  owners  of  the  supplies  such  price  as  may  in  default  of 
agreement  be  reasonable."  etc.  (4  &  5  Geo.  5,  c.  51).  No  proclamation  was 
ever  made  under  this  power.  (.Manual  of  Enurgeney  Ltgulatiott,  p.  17.) 
The  act  itself  was  repealed  on  August  28,  its  place  being  taken  by  the 
Articles  of  Commerce  fReturns,  etc.)  Act.  1914,  (4  &  S  Geo.  5,  c.  6S).  This 
later  act  was  put  in  force  by  Proclamation  of  September  17,  1914  (ManmU 
of  Emergency  Legislation,  p.  96).  and  it  was  apparently  on  its  authority 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  leading  sugar 
refiners  to  prevent  speculation  in  this  commodity  and  to  keep  its  price  within 
reasonable  bounds.  (Foreign  Food  Prices  as  Affected  by  the  War,  Bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ijibor  Statistics.  No.  170,  p.  62.)  In  August  and 
September.  1914,  the  Board  of  Trade  published  a  list  of  so-called  "  maximum 
retail  prices"  for  various  food  commodities  which  were  recommended  by 
advisory  committees  of  retail  traders  as  reasonable,  (.Labour  Gazette.  1914. 
pp.  283,  323-324)  but  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  moral  suasion 
to  compel  their  adoption  by  retailers. 
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millinery,  :ailoring  and  the  like.  In  other  industries,  notably 
cotton,  the  adverse  effects  of  the  war  were  added  to  a  trade  de- 
cline, which  had  already  been  marked  for  some  time.  In  still 
other  industries,  especially  in  the  north  of  England,  employes 
were  absent  in  August  on  their  holiday  vacation.^  Certain  indus- 
tries, or  rather  certain  establishments,  profited  immediately  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  by  government  orders.  This  was  notably 
true  of  shipbuilding  and  of  certain  establishments  in  the  engineer- 
ing, saddlery  and  harness,  boot  and  shoe,  military  clothing  and 
hosiery  trades,  where  some  overtime  was  worked.*  Aside  from 
these  special  establishments,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  war  during  August  was  to  lessen  employ- 
ment in  nearly  all  industries. 

Unemployment  in  the  trade  unions  which  make  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  took  a  sudden  upward  leap  from  2.8  per  cent 
of  the  membership  at  the  end  of  July  to  7.1  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  August.  At  the  end  of  August,  1913,  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
members  had  been  unemployed.^ 

The  total  number  of  people  remaining  on  the  registers  of  the 
British  labor  exchanges  for  whom  no  work  had  been  found  was 
194,580  on  August  14,  as  compared  with  112,622  on  July  17, 
and  with  89,049  in  August,  1913.* 

-In  the  insured  trades  where  the  number  of  insured  people  was 
2,341,508,  6.2  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  August,  as  compared  with  2.6  per  cent  at  the  end  of  July, 
and  3.1  per  cent  at  the  end  of  August,  1913.* 

The  figures  relating  to  unemployment  do  not  begin  to  show  the 
full  effect  of  the  crisis  upon  employment,  however,  since  in  many 
industries  and  establishments  the  workers  were  put  on  short  time 
instead  of  being  laid  off.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  tin  plate 
and  steel  sheet,  engineering,  printing,  bookbinding,  building, 
pottery  and  in  all  of  the  textile  trades.  This  resulted  in  a  great 
decrease  in  the  earnings  of  the  workers.*  In  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, where  conditions  were  especially  bad,  earnings  during 

1  Labour  Gaietie,  1914,  p.  321. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  328-342. 
»/6Hi.,  p.  348. 
*lbid..  1914,  p.  322. 
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one  week  in  August  were  58.8  per  cent  less  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding week  in  July  and  60.9  per  cent  less  than  for  the  cor- 
responding week  in  August,  1913.* 


Methods  of  Affording  Public  Relief 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  find 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  seeking 
relief.  For  workers  in  the  seven  "  insured  trades  "  there  was, 
of  course,  the  relief  afforded  by  the  payment  of  unemployment 
benefits,  payable  under  the  provisions  of  Part  II  (Unemploy- 
ment) of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911.  Claims  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  amounting  to  180,233  were  made  during  the 
four  weeks  ending  August  28,  1914,  as  compared  with  103,730 
claims  made  during  the  five  weeks  ending  July  31,  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  amount  of  benefits  paid  during  August  was  £11,772 
as  compared  with  £8,793  in  July.*  There  was  a  fall  in  the  total 
number  of  claims  made  to  133,692  in  September,  but  the  average 
weekly  amount  of  benefits  paid  rose  to  £19,734  during  this 
month.*  Conditions  in  these  trades  thereafter  improved 
steadily. 

For  workers  in  other  trades  other  methods  of  affording  relief 
had  to  be  provided.  "  At  the  end  of  August,  1914,  40  distress 
committees  had  their  registers  open,  compared  with  sixteen  at 
the  end  of  July,  1914,  and  fifteen  at  the  end  of  August,  1913.  Of 
those  operating  at  the  end  of  August,  24  had  opened  their  regis- 
ters during  the  month  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  employment 
caused  by  the  war.  In  addition,  numerous  local  organizations 
were  set  up  for  the  relief  of  distress."  "  The  number  of  persons 
receiving  employment  relief  was  2,843  as  compared  with  589  in 
August,  1913,  and  in  addition  employment  was  provided  for  180 
persons  by  arrangement  with  employers  and  local  authorities.' 

The  number  of  pauper  dependents,  which,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  been  steadily  declining  since  1909,  took  a  sudden  leap  upward 

'  Labour  Gazette,  !9I4,  p.  322. 
'Ibid.,  p.  351. 
*Ibid.,  p.  387. 
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in  August,  showing  an  increase  of  1.9  per  cent  in  number,  and 
of  4  in  the  rate  per  10,000  of  the  total  population.  The  increase 
was  in  thirty  out  of  thirty-five  of  the  urban  districts,  but 
was  especially  noticeable  tn  the  Leicester  district  and  in  East 
London.^ 

The  distress  produced  by  the  sudden  disturbance  of  industrial 
conditions  due  to  the  war  was  such  that  the  War  Office  found  it 
necessary  in  August  to  issue  to  the  contractors  working  on  army 
orders  suggestions  intended  to  minimize  the  evils  of  unemploy- 
ment and  a  warning  not  to  allow  sweating  conditions  to  enter  into 
their  subcontracts.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  Memo- 
randum sent  out  by  the  War  Office : " 


In  order  to  assist  as  far  as  possible  in  minimizing  the  evils  of  unemploy- 
ment which  must  in  some  districts  arise  as  a,  result  of  the  war,  it  is  par- 
ticularly desired  that,  in  the  execution  of  army  orders,  contractors  shall  act 
upon  the  following  suggestions  to  such  extent  as  they  reasonably  can,  viz : — 
(1)  Rapid  delivery  to  be  attained  by  employing  extra  hands  in  shifts  or 
otherwise,  in  preference  to  overtime,  subject  always  to  the  paramount  neces- 
sity of  efiecting  delivery  within  the  limes  requisite  for  the  needs  of  the 
army.  (2)  Subletting  of  portions  of  the  work  to  other  suitable  manu- 
facturers situated  in  districts  where  serious  unemployment  exists,  although 
contrary  to  the  usual  conditions  of  army  contracts,  is  admissible  during  the 
present  crisis,  and  it  is  desired  to  encourage  such  subletting  on  the  following 
conditions,  viz; — (a)  The  main  contractor  to  remain  solely  responsible  for 
due  execution  of  the  contract  as  regards  quality,  dates  for  delivery  and  in 
every  respect,  (b)  The  fair  wages  clause  to  apply  strictly  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  passage  prohibiting  subletting.  The  main  contractor  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  subletting  only  to  manufacturers  who  will  undertake  to  observe 
the  other  provisions  of  the  fair  wages  clause,  (c)  Names  and  addresses  of 
all  firms  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  sublet  work  to  be  submitted  for  approval 
before  work  is  actually  given  out  to  them. 


Reduction  in  Number  of  Trade  Disputes 

One  of  the  important  immediate  effects  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  was  the  great  reduction — almost  cessation — of  labor  dis- 
putes.    In  July,  1914,  ninety-nine  trade  disputes  had  begun  in 

»  Labour  Gateite.  1914,  p.  3S2. 
*Ibid..  p.  322. 
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the  United  Kingdom  involving,  directly  or  indirectly,  49,370 
persons.  This,  added  to  the  number  of  persons  involved  in  dis- 
putes which  began  before  July  but  continued  into  August,  gave  a 
total  of  98,112.  The  working  days  lost  as  a  consequence  of  these 
disputes  was  1,327,800  during  the  month.'  In  August  the  num- 
ber of  disputes  begun  during  the  month  fell  to  fifteen  and  their 
relatively  insignificant  character  is  shown  by  the  further  state- 
ment that  they  involved,  directly  and  indirectly,  only  2,004 
persons. 

The  decline  in  the  number  and  seriousness  of  these  disputes 
was  not  accidental,  nor  was  it  unpremeditated.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  more  or  less  instinctive  feeling  of  both  laborers  and 
employers  that  a  period  of  international  war  was  not  a  time  to 
press  demands  for  changes  in  industrial  relations.  Accordingly, 
a  period  of  industrial  truce  began  and  settlements  were  reached 
in  most  disputes  then  in  progress  even  before  the  trade  union 
leaders  met  in  conference  to  suggest  such  settlements.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  disputes  were  "  settled,  generally  without  con- 
sultation of  the  rank  and  file"  (of  the  unionists).*  This  was, 
in  the  main,  true  of  the  settlement  of  the  London  building  trade 
dispute,  where  an  agreement  was  reached  on  August  6  by  the 
executives  of  the  unions  and  of  the  employers'  associations 
along  the  lines  of  a  proposed  agreement  which  had  several  times 
been  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  workers,' 

On  August  24,  a  conference  called  by  the  joint  board  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  the  General  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  and  the  Labor  party  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

That  an  immediate  effort  be  made  to  terminate  all  existing  trade  disputes, 
whether  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  whenever  new  points  of  difficulty  arise 
daring  the  war  period  a  serious  attempt  should  be  made  by  all  concerned  to 
reach  an  amicable  settlement  before  resorting  to  a  strike  or  lockout* 

The  net  result  of  all  these  efforts  to  foster  industrial  peace 

was  that  the  number  of  lost  working  days  due  to  trade  disputes 

»  Labour  Gasetle.  1914,  p.  308. 

» Cole :  Labour  in  War  Time.  p.  43. 

*  Labour  Gatette.  1914.  p.  326. 

*  The  Labour  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  22. 
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fell  from  l,32t,800  in  July  to  526,900  in  August,  with  a  further 
decline  to  229,800  in  September.' 


Rapid  Recovery  of  Employment  Conditions 

The  August  panic  soon  passed  and  industrial  readjustment 
took  place  rapidly  in  most  trades,  except  those  in  which  female 
laborers  were  largely  employed.  Trade  unions  with  7.1  per  cent 
of  their  members  out  of  work  at  the  end  of  August  reported  but 
5.0  per  cent  unemployed  at  the  end  of  September.  By  the  end 
of  October  this  percentage  had  fallen  to  4.4,  in  November  to  2,9 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  2.5,  which  was  practically  equivalent 
to  conditions  at  the  close  of  19t2  and  1913 — the  best  previously 
reported  conditions  for  December.' 

In  the  insured  trades  the  rate  of  recovery  was  even  better,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  to  the  total  number  of  workers  in  these  trades  for  the  ' 
last  six  months  of  1914.' 

Per  cent 

July  3.6 

August   62 

September   S.4 

October    42 

November    37 

December    3 J 

The  reasons  for  this  rapid  recovery  in  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment were,  first,  the  placing  of  govenmient  contracts,  which  not 
only  created  a  great  demand  for  labor  in  those  industries  and 
establishments  which  received  government  orders,  but  tended  to 
cause  a  shifting  of  labor  from  other  establishments  and  indus- 
tries, and,  second,  the  recruiting  campaign  and  the  progress  of 
voluntary  enlistments,  which  depleted  the  industrial  supplies  of 
male  labor  and  soon  changed  a  labor  surplus  into  a  labor  shortage 
in  many  trades. 

»  Labour  Gasette.  1914.  pp.  346,  382. 
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The  first  trades  to  recover  were,  of  course,  those  working  on 
war  material,  such  as  the  engineering,  shipbuilding,  saddlery, 
furniture,  bit  and  stirrup,  woolen,  hosiery,  leather  and  boot  and 
shoe  trades.  Some  establishments  in  these  trades  began  to  prosper 
even  in  August,  but  the  recovery  is  much  more  marked  in  Septem- 
ber, when  statements  like  the  following  appear  frequently  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  reports  for  the  various  industries : 


EfDployment  was  good,  with  much  overtime  on  government  work.  .  ,  , 
Many  men  were  brought  from  other  districts.  (Engineering  trades :  Lon- 
don district)  ^  Employment  was  good,  especially  on  government  orders, 
much  overtime  being  worked  and  men  obtained  from  other  districts,  (En- 
gineering trades:  West  Midlands  district)  '  There  was  a  decline  in  employ- 
ment on  the  south  coast,  though  government  work  was  brisk.  (Shipbuilding 
trades.)  *  At  Walsall  there  was  a  further  improvement  in  the  saddlery, 
furniture  and  bit  and  stirrup  trades,  due  to  army  orders,  and  employment 
was  very  good.  (Miscellaneous  Meta!  Trades.)  '  Owing  to  the  execution  of 
government  orders,  emplojrment  during  the  month  showed  a  very  marked 
improvement  Of  the  total  number  of  work  people  covered  by  the  returns, 
imder  20  per  cent  were  working  short  time  compared  with  60  per  cent  a 
month  ago.  (Woolen  trade.)  '  Employment  showed  a  considerable  im- 
provement .  .  .  due  mainly  to  government  contracts.  (Hosiery  trade.)  * 
In  Leicester  .  .  .  improvement  was  mainly  with  firms  engaged  on  army  and 
navy  contracts,  these  were  working  double  shifts  ::nd  on  Sundays.  (Hosiery 
trade.)*  Employment  was  good,  with  much  overtime  in  districts  engaged 
<m  government  contracts.  (Boot  and  Shoe  trade.)  >  At  Leeds  .  .  .  most  of 
the  firms  were  engaged  on  army  and  navy  contracts,  including  orders  for 
French  army  boots,  and  a  great  deal  of  overtime  was  worked.  (Boot  and 
Shoe  trade.)  ■  Owing  to  the  execution  of  army  contracts,  employment  on 
the  whole  was  fairly  good,  and  better  than  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago, 
(Tailoring  trade ;  Ready  made  and  Wholesale  Bespoke  Branch.)  ■ 


It  was  not  until  a  month  or  two  later  that  this  prosperity  of  the 
war  times  began  to  filter  down  into  the  other  industries  which 
furnished  them  with  their  materials.  By  October  the  iron  and 
steel  worsts  had  begun  to  receive  government  orders,*  in  the 

1  Tjibour  Gatette,  1914,  p.  367. 
»  Thid..  p.  368. 
» Ibid.,  p.  369. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  371. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  373. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  402. 
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worsted  trade,  "  firms  engaged  on  khaki  yarn  and  clothes  were 
very  busy,"  ^  in  the  carpet  trade,  "  some  firms  reported  that  they 
were  turning  their  attention  to  blanket  making," '  and  among 
carpenters  "  the  number  unemployed  was  reduced  by  more 
than  half,  large  numbers  of  men  being  employed  upon  the 
erection  of  huts  for  the  troops  and  upon  other  government 
work."  ' 

The  effect  of  military  service  in  reducing  the  amount  of  un- 
employment was  a  little  slower  in  its  operation.  It  appears  first 
as  a  notable  influence  in  the  agricultural  districts  where  even  in 
August  it  is  said  that  "  some  temporary  inconvenience  was  caused 
in  certain  districts  through  men  being  called  to  the  colors,"  *  and 
in  the  shipbiulding  trades,  where  there  was  "  some  temporary 
dislocation  on  the  outbreak  of  war  through  the  calling  up  of  re- 
servists." *  During  the  closing  months  of  the  year  the  influence 
of  this  cause  was  more  marked,  not  only  in  agriculture,*  but  in 
such  industries  as  coal  mining,'  iron  and  steel,'  glass,  cement," 
and  on  the  docks."  By  February,  1915,  unemployment  in  cer- 
tain trades  seems  to  have  become  an  aid  in  the  recruiting  cam- 
paign, for  in  nearly  all  the  depressed  trades  in  which  men  are 
largely  employed,  such  as  the  tin  plate,"  brick,  pottery,"  bleach- 
ing, printing  and  dyeing'*  industries,  the  fact  is  noted  that 
unemployment  is  being  reduced  by  enlistments. 

The  net  effect  of  the  operation  of  these  combined  forces — 
government  contracts  and  voluntary  enlistments — was  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  conditions  in  most  trades  had  reached  their 
prewar  level  of  employment  and  in  other  industries,  those 
largely  engaged  on  government  work,  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary activity. 

i  Labour  Gaxette,  J914,  p.  406. 
•;Wd.,  p.  408. 
*lbid..  p.  411. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  341. 
»/Hd.,  p.  331. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  377. 
■'Ibid.,  p.  400. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  402. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  413. 
w  Ibid.,  p.  415. 

II 1!  a  13  Ibid.,  1915,  pp.  89,  99,  95. 
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These  trades  were,  as  a  rule,  working  the  maximuin  possible  hours,  many 
factories  having  double  shifts,  working  day  and  night,  and  working  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  week  days;  there  was  a  general  complaint  of  a  shortage 
of  work  people  in  these  trades,  owing  to  enlistments.^ 


Slow  Recovery  in  the  Women's  Trades 

Those  industries  which  did  not  soon  recover  their  prewar  pros- 
perity were  the  cotton,  linen,  silk,  lace,  bespoke  tailoring,  dress- 
making, millinery,  hat,  tin  plate,  brick  and  pottery  manufactures 
and  the  fishing  industry.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  most  of 
these  industries  are  those  in  which  women  are  largely  employed 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  burden  of  unemployment 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  fell  with  much  greater 
severity  upon  the  women  than  upon  the  men. 

The  loss  of  employment  to  the  women  was  not  alone  due  to 
the  slow  recovery  of  certain  trades.  Partly  due  to  increased 
taxation  and  partly  to  economies  voluntarily  adopted,  the  spend- 
ing power  of  the  people  was  reduced  and  the  reduction  took  the 
form  of  a  lessened  demand  for  luxuries.  Dressmakers,  milliners, 
silk  weavers,  collar  workers,  tailoresses  and  lacemakers  found 
their  services  dispensed  with.  House  and  hotel  servants  were  dis- 
missed in  many  cases.  Clerks  and  typists  who  had  been  employed 
by  firms  with  a  continental  trade  found  no  further  demand  for 
their  services.  Factories  making  candy  and  stationery  closed 
their  doors  or  ran  on  short  time.  Employment  was  bad  in  the 
high  class  branches  of  the  jewelry  manufacture,  and  in  some 
towns  even  the  laundry  workers  felt  the  effect  of  short 
work.' 

The  review  of  the- work  of  the  Board  of  Trade  labor  ex- 
changes showed  that  in  the  case  of  both  men  and  women  the 
number  of  work  people  on  the  registers  at  the  middle  of  each 
month,  i.e.,  those  for  whom  no  vacancies  had  been  found,  was 
larger  during  1914  than  during  1913  in  every  month  from  Febru- 


^  Labour  Gtuelte.  1915,  p.  3. 

'"Unemployment  Among  Women  in  October,  1914."    Ibid.,  p.  395. 
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ary  to  October,    inclusive.      The  percentage   of    increases   or 
decreases  for  the  remaining  months  were  as  follows : ' 

Men  Women 

Nov.  13,  1914    — ItJ  +113.0 

Dec.  11,  1914    —3Z3  +107.1 

Jan.  15,  1915    ~-47S  +88.5 

Government  Efforts  to  Relieve  Distress  Due  to 
Unemployment 

Believing  that  a  good  deal  of  distress  was  likely  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  unemployment  during  the  war,  the  Prime  Minister  on 
the  very  day  war  was  declared  (August  4)  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, whose  chairman  was  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P-, 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  "  to  advise  on  the 
measures  necessary  to  deal  with  any  distress  that  might  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  war,"  The  report^  of  the  committee  made 
December  31,  1914,  stated  that  they  had  made  "the  prevention 
of  unemployment  and  distress  their  primary  object  throughout." 
In  their  circulars  to  local  committees  they  urged  that  work  people 
be  continued  in  employment,  so  far  as  possible,  in  their  local 
trades  and  that  cooperation  with  the  labor  exchanges  be  estab- 
lished. They  induced  the  principal  spending  departments  of  the 
government  to  spread  their  contracts,  in  order  to  secure  the 
employmentof  the  maximum  amount  of  labor.  They  obtained 
the  assistance  of  the  Road  Board  and  the  Development  Commis- 
sion in  promoting  new  work  in  districts  where  any  exceptional 
amount  of  unemployment  prevailed  or  was  anticipated. 

The  committee  found  that  "  the  fears  of  a  widespread  disloca- 
tion of  trade  which  were  entertained  in  some  quarters  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  have  not  been  realized.  Except  in  a  few 
districts  and  in  a  few  particular  industries  unemployment  has 
proved  to  be  much  less  serious  than  was  anticipated,  and,  as 
previously  stated,  the  policy  of  the  committee  has  been  to  secure 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  unemployed  labor  should  be  absorbed  in 

I  Labour   Gasette.  1915,  p.  43. 

*  Report  on  the  Special  Work  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Arising  out 
of  the  War.     (Cd.  7763),  December  31,  1914. 
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schemes  of  useful  work,  the  cost  of  which  is  as  a  rule  properly 
chargeable  on  local  rate  or  on  other  public  funds." ' 

The  committee  was  able  to  report  that  it  had  not  been  neces- 
sary to  make  any  very  heavy  demands  upon  the  National  Relief 
Fund  for  the  assistance  of  cases  of  distress  among  the  civilian 
population,  and  such  grants  as  were  made  for  this  purpose  were 
"  applied  in  financing  schemes  of  employment  and  training."  The 
total  amount  of  such  grants  up  to  December  31,  1914,  was 
£158,266. 

The  committee  further  reported  that  "  the  effects  of  the  war 
on  employment  have  been  more  severely  felt  in  the  case  of 
women  than  in  the  case  of  men."  A  Central  Committee  on 
Women's  Employment  was  constituted,  which  not  only  gave 
assistance  to  local  committees  in  formulation  of  schemes  of  work 
directly  under  the  control  of  these  committees  but  also  established 
workrooms  under  its  own  immediate  supervision  and  inaugu- 
rated schemes  for  the  training  of  women  and  girls  and  for  experi- 
ments in  ihe  creation  of  new  industries.  A  special  fund  was 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  coping  with  distress  among  women 
workers.* 

The  committee's  mention  of  having  secured  the  cooperation 
of  the  Road  Board  makes  desirable  the  following  statement  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Road  Board  to  care  for  the  un- 
employed. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  board  decided  to  suspend  the 
distribution  of  grants  made  to  local  authorities  on  the  ordinary 
lines  and  to  make  grants  in  case  they  should  be  necessary  to 
relieve  distress.  The  board  arranged  with  the  highway  authori- 
ties of  areas  in  which  distress  was  reported  to  grant  sums  aggre- 
gating £209,259  in  road  construction  or  improvement. 

In  addition  to  these  amounts  the  board  made  further  arrange- 
ments with  the  highway  authorities  by  which  road  construction 
and  improvement,  estimated  to  cost  in  the  aggregate  £2,115,824, 

1  Report  on  the  Special  Work,  etc.,  p.  6. 

'  Ibid,  For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  the  mono^aph  in  this 
series  by  Irene  Osgood  Andrews  and  Margaret  A.  Hobbs,  entitled  Economic 
EWtcU  of  the  War  Upon  Women  and  CkiUren,  chapter  iii. 
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"  should  be  carried  out  in  the  event  of  the  state  of  employ- 
ment for  labor  rendering  it  desirable  to  do  so,  and  towards  which 
the  board  promised  to  contribute."  '  "  The  works  agreed  upon," 
it  was  said,  "  are  all  useful  works,  the  need  for  which  has  been 
est^lished;  and,  though  the  board  have  not  pledged  themselves 
to  make  grants  in  respect  thereof,  except  on  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
itress  arising  from  lack  of  employment,  they  will  be  prepared  to 
consider  applications  made  by  highway  authorities  in  respect  of 
such  works  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  upon  their  merits."  ' 


Efforts  to  Furnish  Work  to  Belgian  Refugees 

It  was  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of 
Distress  which  also  undertook  to  care  for  the  Belgian  refugees,  to 
provide  for  their  transportation  to  England,  for  their  care  on 
arrival  and  to  secure  work  for  those  able  to  work.  With  regard 
to  the  matter  of  employment  of  these  refugees,  the  committee 
reported  that  difficulties  soon  appeared.  "  Many  of  the  refugees 
were  skilled  workmen  and  there  was  a  demand  for  their  services 
in  several  trades,  while  among  the  refugees  themselves  there  was 
naturally  a  desire  to  find  some  useful  occupation  during  their  stay 
here.  It  was  most  desirable  to  secure  that  any  occupation  found 
for  them  should  not  interfere  with  the  employment  of  British 
labor,  and  it  was  also  desired  to  safeguard  the  refugees  so  that 
they  did  not  suffer  from  improper  conditions  of  employment."  * 

It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  special  committee  "  to  investigate 
these  and  other  similar  questions,"  and  to  make  recommendations. 
This  committee,  of  which  Sir  Ernest  Hatch,  Bart.,  was  the 
chairman,  was  appointed  at  the  end  of  October  and  made  its 
first  report '  in  December.  The  committee  reported  that  out  of 
about  a  million  refugees — nearly  a  sixth  of  the*  population — 

*  Labour  Gaielte.  1915,  316.  (Review  of  5th  Annual  Report  of  the  Road 
Board.) 

2  Report  on  Special  Work,  etc.   (Cd.  7763),  p.  6. 

'  First  report  of  the  deparlmental  committee  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  consider  and  report  on  questions  arising 
in  connection  with  the  reception  and  employment  of  the  Belgian  refugees  in 
this  country.    (Cd.  7750.) 
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about  110,000  had  arrived  in  England  and  arrangements  were 
being  made  to  bring  over  more  from  Holland  "  to  relieve  the 
excessive  pressure  there."  Of  the  refugees  in  England  informa- 
tion was  secured  by  the  Registrar  General  from  about  100,000, 
which  showed  that  the  number  of  men  above  18  years  of  age  was 
^proximately  32,000,  of  whom  about  5,000  were  estimated  to  be 
of  military  age.  The  number  of  women  above  the  age  of  16  was 
also  approximately  32,000  and  two-thirds  of  the  women  whose 
marital  condition  was  known  were  married. 

The  committee  quite  early  in  its  deliberations  received  an 
intimation  from  the  Belgian  government  that  it  was  desirable 
that  no  employment  should  be  given  to  unmarried  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  30  who  were  in  a  fit  condition  for  military 
service.  This  class  was  accordingly  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  committee's  investigations.' 

The  registration  of  the  workers  according  to  their  occupations 
showed  that  they  fell  into  three  main  groups:  "  (1)  Workers 
qualified  to  fill  vacancies  in  industries  in  which  a  shortage  of 
British  labor  exists,  such  as  armament  workers,  glass  blowers, 
woolen  workers,  miners,  motor  mechanics,  and  agricultural  labor- 
ers. (2)  Workers  qualified  for  and  in  need  of  emplo3mient  for 
whom  no  opportunities  in  British  industries  exist,  such  as  tailors, 
ironmongers,  jewelers,  milliners,  dressmakers,  printers,  book- 
binders, fancy  goods  makers  and  cabinet  makers,  (3)  Other 
special  classes,  mainly  of  a  professional  character,  such  as  gov- 
ernment officials,  employers,  clerks,  musicians,  teachers,  authors 
and  lawyers."  * 

The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  great  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  securing  employment  for  those  in  the  first 
group,  that  for  those  in  the  second  group  "  special  measures  will 
have  to  be  devised  if  work  is  to  be  provided,"  and  that  for  those 
in  the  third  group  "  practically  no  chance  of  employment  exists  "  ' 

In  considering  what  work  could  be  found  for  the  refugees  and 
under  what  conditions  they  should  be  employed  the  committee 

"Report  of  Committee  on  Belgian  Refugees  (Cd.  77S0).  pp.  4-6. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
»lbid.,  pp.  38-39. 
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consulted  with  employers  of  labor,  representatives  of  trade  unions 
and  government  ofliciats.  "  The  representatives  of  the  trade 
unions  raised  no  objections  to  the  employment  of  Belgians,  but 
they  all  made  the  following  stipulations : 

(1)  That  no  Belgian  should  be  given  any  work  for  which  British  labor 
was  available. 

(2)  That  in  respect  of  wages  paid  to  Belgians  and  the  conditions  of  thdr 
employment  the  trade  union  regulations  should  be  observed. 

(3)  That  in  the  event  of  the  slackening  of  trade  Belgian  employes  should 
make  way  for  British  workmen. 

It  was  also  considered  desirable  that  all  Belgians  for  whom  work  might 
be  provided,  should  become  members  of  British  trade  imions.i 

The  committee  decided  that  the  proper  organization  to  under- 
take the  ttisk  of  finding  employment  for  the  refugees  was  the 
Labor  Exchanges  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  it 
requested  local  refugee  committees  to  cooperate  with  the  local 
labor  exchanges.  It  was  ascertained  that  voluntary  agencies 
had  already  sprung  up  to  advertise  for  Belgians  to  fill  vacancies 
in  certain  trades  and  that  certain  employers  were  taking  steps  to 
obtain  the  services  of  Belgian  workmen.  Investigation  showed 
that  in  some  instances  refugees  had  obtained  work  for  which  they 
were  receiving  wages  at  lower  rates  than  those  paid  to  British 
workmen  in  the  same  occupation. 

The  policy  which  the  committee  recommended  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  labor  exchanges  had  as  its  two  main  principles  the 
following : 

(1)  That  no  Belgian  labor  should  be  employed  until  every  reasonable 
effort  had  been  made  to  find  British  labor  through  the  agency  of  the  labor 
exchanges. 

(2)  That  no  Belgian  labor  should  be  employed  at  rates  of  wages  lower, 
or  on  conditions  less  favorable,  than  those  generally  observed  in  the  district 
concerned  by  agreement  between  the  Association  of  Employers  and  of 
Workmen,  or  failing  such  agreement,  than  those  generally  recognized  in 
such  district  by  good  employers.' 

Although  these  conditions  imposed  upon  the  labor  exchanges 
did  not  go  as  far  as  the  trade  union  recommendations,  it  appears 
that  they  were  sufficiently  exacting  to  make  it  difficult  for  the 
1  Report  on  Belgian  Refugees,  p.  17. 
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exchanges  to  place  the  refugees  in  positions  which  were  deemed 
satisfactory.  Up  to  November  30,  the  exchanges  had  received 
applications  for  Belgian  laborers  from  1,281  employers,  only 
1,099  of  which  could  for  various  reasons  be  considered  and  dealt 
with.  Excluding  the  requests  of  239  employers  who  did  not 
state  the  precise  number  of  workers  desired,  the  numbers  re- 
quested were  3,775  men  and  1,308  women  or  a  total  of  5,283.* 
Yet  up  to  December  21  only  607  Belgians,  of  whom  live  were 
women,  had  been  placed  in  employment  by  the  labor  exchanges. 
The  reasons  for  so  few  placements  were  said  to  be  that  the  local 
refugee  committees  did  not  take  any  steps  to  bring  the  vacancies 
advertised  by  the  labor  exchanges  to  the  notice  of  the  refugees 
and  that  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  exchanges  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  as  just  given,  meant  delay  in  placing  refugees 
in  some  cases  and  made  it  impossible  in  others.*  The  committee 
went  on  to  say  that  "  there  are  many  other  agencies  at  work  not 
subject  to  these  conditions,  and  it  is  known  that  many  refugees 
have  obtained  work  independently  of  the  exchanges  without  the 
security  which  employment  through  their  agency  affords.  The 
fact  that  the  conditions  recommended  by  the  committee  must 
necessarily  be  satisfied  before  employment  can  be  offered  to 
Belgians  through  the  agency  of  the  exchanges,  tends  to  divert 
the  business  from  the  exchanges  to  other  agencies,  which  are 
under  no  obligation  to  see  that  those  conditions  are  satisfied."  * 

"  The  committee  fear  that  in  some  instances  refugees  have  been 
employed  on  unsatisfactory  terms  and  conditions,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that,  with  a  view  to  preventing  occurrences  of  this 
kind,  which  are  greatly  to  be  deplored,  measures  should  be  taken 
to  make  the  employment  of  Belgians  through  the  agency  of  the 
labor  exchanges  compulsory."  * 

The  committee  did  not  make  this  as  a  formal  recommendation 

at  the  time  of  making  its  report,  but  announced  that  it  was 

making  further  investigations  with  a  view  to  making  a  definite 

recommendation.     The  committee  found  it  difficult  to  make 

1  Report  on  Belgisui  Refugees,  p.  11. 
» Ibid.,  p.  36. 
•JWrf.,  p,  39, 
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practicable  suggestions  concerning  employment  for  workers  in  its 
second  main  group,  those  trained  for  occupations  in  which  there 
was  already  a  surplus  of  British  workers.  These  were  largely 
the  luxury  trades  in  which  at  the  time  there  wae  much  unemploy- 
ment. The  committee  recommended  that  the  Belgian  refugees 
in  these  occupations  be  employed  in  making  clothes,  furniture 
and  other  articles  for  household  use  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
people  when  they  should  return  to  their  own  country  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  Several  workshops  had  already  been  established 
having  this  purpose  in  view.' 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  it  was  admitted, 
was  the  fact  that  the  refugees  were  scattered  throughout  the 
country  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  enough  workers  in  any 
one  place  who  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  any  one  trade  to  con- 
duct a  workshop  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  trade.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  recommended  that  the  government  undertake  a 
redistribution  of  the  refugees  and  that  a  central  authority  be 
formed  to  advise  and  assist  local  refugee  committees  in  the 
organization  of  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  such  work- 
shops.* 

Criticism  of  the  Government's  Plans 

The  Local  Government  Board's  plans  and  methods  of  prevent- 
ing and  relieving  distress  met  with  considerable  criticism  from 
"  The  Workers'  National  Committee  "  formed  on  August  6  by 
the  Labor  and  Socialist  Emergency  Conference  to  protect  work- 
ing class  interests  during  the  war.  The  main  grounds  of  criti- 
cism were  (1)  that  "the  problem  of  relieving  distress  should 
have  been  a  charge  on  the  nation,  and  should  not  have  been 
handed  over  to  a  voluntary  fund,"  and  (2)  that  "the  Local 
Representatives  Committees  were  practically  delivered  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  '  social  worker,'  so  that  an  atmosphere  of 
'  pauperization  '  resulted."  * 

The  Workers'   National  Committee   formulated  a  program 

about  the  middle  of  October  for  relieving  distress  and  preventing 

1  Report  on  Belgian  Refugees,  pp.  33-35. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  40-41. 

'  Labovr  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  32. 
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unemployment  and  called  upon  "  the  entire  Labor  and  Socialist 
movement  to  force  these  demands  upon  the  government  by  an 
immediate  national  campaign." '  There  were  thirteen  different 
proposals  made  in  this  program,  which  included  among  others 
demands  that  all  war  relief  be  merged  together  and  be  taken 
over  and  administered  by  the  government,  that  there  be  labor 
representation  on  all  national  and  local  committees,  provision  of 
productive  work  at  standard  rates  of  wages  for  the  unemployed, 
fixing  of  maxima  prices  for  food  and  -commandeering  of  food 
supplies  by  the  nation  where  advisable,  the  inauguration  of  a 
comprehensive  policy  of  municipal  housing,  and  the  continuance 
of  national  control  over  public  utilities  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Although  it  is  conceded  by  the  friends  of  this  program  that 
"  hardly  any  of  its  demands  were  granted,  and  of  the  more  impor- 
tant none  were  fully  conceded,"  ^  yet  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Workers'  National  Committee  did  much  "  to  prevent  abuses  and 
ameliorate  the  hardships  to  which  the  workers  were  subjected," 
and  the  further  claim  is  made  that : 

It  is  true  to  say  that  it  was  chiefly  due  to  this  emergency  committee  that 
at  the  outset  the  workers  were  not  utterly  crushed  by  the  burden  and  novel 
hardships  of  the  European  War.' 

Emergency  Grants 

In  line  with  the  demands  made  by  the  Workers'  National 
Committee,  although  apparently  independent  of  these  demands, 
since  it  was  claimed  by  the  committee  that  the  government's 
action  was  entirely  inadequate,  was  the  announcement  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  acting  under  authority  given  by  section  106  of 
the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911  (1  and  2  Geo.  5,  c.  55).  and 
section  14  of  the  National  Insurance  (Part  II,  Amendment)  Act, 
1914  (4  and  5  Geo.  5,  c.  57),  that  it  was  prepared  to  entertain 
applications  from  trade  unions  and  other  associations  paying 
unemployed  benefits  to  their  members. for  the  payment  from  the 

^Labour  Year  Book,  1916,  pp.  32-35. 
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Exchequer  of  emergency  grants  intended  to  supplement  the 
funds  of  the  unions  used  for  these  purposes. 

These  emergency  grants  were  in  addition  to  the  refunds  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  benefits  paid  by  the  unions  as  allowed  under  section 
106  of  the  Original  Insurance  Act  of  1911.  The  emergency 
grants  were  payable  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  union  or  association  must  be  one  in  which  there  was 
an  abnormal  amount  of  unemployment  (at  least  double 
the  normal  for  a  period  of  years)  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
must  be  satisfied  of  this  fact. 

(2)  The  union  or  association  must  agree  to  pay  as  unem- 
ployed benefits  not  more  than  17s.  weekly  to  any  mem- 
ber (including  the  amount  paid  by  the  state). 

(3)  While  receiving  this  emergency  grant,  the  union  or 
association  must  agree  to  impose  upon  its  members  who 
were  fully  employed  weekly  levies  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  contributions  made  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  The  union  or  association  receiving  the  grants  must  fur- 
nish the  Board  of  Trade  with  information,  as  required, 
as  to  the  unemployment  of  their  members. 

The  amount  of  the  emergency  grant  was  to  vary  according 
to  the  rate  of  levy  and  the  rate  of  levy  would  vary  according  to 
the  maximum  benefit  paid.  Under  no  circumstances  would  the 
subsidy  paid  by  the  state  (including  the  amount  ordinarily 
obtainable  under  section  106)  exceed  one-half  the  unemployment 
benefits  paid  by  the  association.  Thus,  if  an  association  decided 
to  pay  the  maximum  benefit  of  17s.  a  week  and  in  order  to  do 
this  made  a  levy  of  6d.  per  week  upon  its  fully  employed  mem- 
bers, it  would  (subject  to  its  fulfilling  the  other  conditions)  be 
entitled  to  an  emergency  grant  of  one-third  its  expenditure  plus 
tiie  ordinary  grant  of  one-sixth,  or  a  total  allowance  from  the 
Exchequer  of  one-half  the  expenditure  for  unemployed  bene- 
fits. If  the  levy  was  only  3d.  per  week,  where  the  maximum 
benefit  was  paid,  the  emergency  grant  would  be  only  one-sixth 
the  expenditure  (combined  with  the  one-sixth  under  section 
106),  a  total  allowance  of  one-third  the  expenditure. 
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The  emerg;ency  grants  would  ordinarily  be  given  in  respect  of 
expenditures  made  after  the  application  for  a  grant  had  been 
allowed,  but,  under  certain  conditions,  might  be  made  retroac- 
tive to  a  date  not  earlier  than  August  4,  1914  (the  date  on  which 
war  was  declared).* 

It  may  be  well  to  follow  here  the  history  of  these  emergency 
grants,  as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  extent  of  unem- 
ployment during  the  early  months  of  the  war  and  indicate  the 
trades  affected  thereby. 

Up  to  the  end  of  December,  1914,  156  unions  had  made  appli- 
cation for  the  emergency  grants.  These  unions  had  a  total 
membership  of  232,880  and  the  amounts  paid  to  them  were,  up 
to  that  time,  £41,775.  Of  this  amount  £37,437  went  to  117 
unions  in  ihe  cotton  industry,  having  a  membership  of  181,970. 
Other  textile  workers  received  £1,560  and  four  unions  in  the 
printing  trades  received  £1,560.  Small  amounts  were  paid  to 
unions  in  the  metaJ,  hatters,  woodwork  and  other  trades.* 
Emergency  grants  continued  to  be  made  in  rapidly  decreasing 
amounts  during  the  succeeding  months,  but  in  May  the  Board  of 
Trade  announced  that  "  in  view  of  the  complete  change  of  condi- 
tions "  it  would  pay  no  grants  on  expenditures  incurred  after  the 
end  of  May.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  was  paid  on  expen- 
ditures incurred  after  April  30,  1915.  The  total  results  of  this 
policy  up  to  August  1,  1915,  are  shown  in  the  following  table:* 

AiTLiCATTONS  Gkanted  Amounts 

Trade  Group                                No.  of  Associations  Membership       Paid 

Building    1  61  i        4 

MeUl   18  8.372  1,297 

Cotton    135  221.413  70.566 

Other  textiles  7  5.402  2.285 

Printing 6  23,260  5.491 

Woodwork  8  17.302  2.148 

Other  trades  10  8,487  2,385 

Total    185  284297  £84,176 

*  Manual  of  Emergency  LtgislaHon.   Supplement   No.   1.     (To   Nov.  3, 
1914),  pp.  41-44. 
'  LaboHT  Gaeette,  1915,  p.  8. 
»/6iU,  p.  231. 
«/Wrf..  p.  307. 
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Any  need  for  unusual  measures  to  relieve  distress  or  to  prevent 
unemployment  among  male  workers  had  disappeared  by  the  end 
of  1914.  A  few  trades,  like  the  bespoke  tailoring,  hat  and  brick 
trades,  were  still  dull,  but  the  ordinary  agencies  for  dealing  with 
unemployment  and  distress  were  probably  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation  so  far  as    men  workers  were  concerned. 


Improved  Conditions  among  Women  :  Industrial  Transfers 

In  the  women's  trades  (textiles,  dressmaking,  millinery,  etc.) 
improvement  took  place  much  more  slowly.  The  February, 
1915,  Labour  Gazette  notes 

that  during  the  past  four  months  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement 
owing  to  the  demand  for  women's  labor  in  connection  with  the  equipment  of 
the  new  army,  especially  as   regards   tailoring,  shirts,   boots  and  leather 

The  establishment  of  workrooms  where  girls  were  taught  new 
trades  had  relieved  the  situation  somewhat  in  London,  especially 
among  dressmakers.^ 

Transference  of  female  workers  from  one  industry  to  another 
does  not  yet  appear  to  have  become  frequent,  although  there  were 
instances  of  such  transfers  having  been  made  or  attempted.    Thus 
1  it  is  said  that  among  the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives, 

over  200  women  went  either  into  Yorkshire  or  into  the  Rochdale  woolen 
mills.  But  with  the  recent  improvement  in  the  cotton  industry  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  workers  have  returned,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  any- 
thing more  can  now  be  done  in  the  uray  of  transferring  workers  from  the 
one  trade  to  the  other.* 

Other  cases  of  transfers  were  corset  factory  workers  in  Bath  and 
Portsmouth  being  put  at  work  at  making  knapsacks  for  the 
army;'  girls  in  Redditch  employed  in  making  fish  hooks  were 
"  absorbed  by  the  local  development  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery 
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machine  needles;  "  '  dressmakers  in  Walsall  were  taken  on  in  the 
lighter  and  less  skilled  branches  of  the  leather  industry; '  in  Kil- 
birnie  (Scotland)  the  net  makers  went  into  the  textile  mills 
employed  on  government  work,'  and  in  the  northern  division  the 
ammunition  works  absorbed  large  numbers  of  work  people  from 
other  factories.' 

Some  efforts  at  transfer  of  workers  to  new  industries  failed. 
Thus  in  Basford  an  effort  was  made  to  use  lace  menders  in  the 
hosiery  trade  "  but  they  were  not  found  to  be  suitable  for  the 
work," '  It  was  stated,  however,  that  a  new  industry  for  the 
manufacture  of  tapes,  braids,  etc.,  would  absorb  an  appreciable 
number  of  lace  workers,  "  who  are  well  adapted  to  their  class  of 
work."  '■ 

Further  instances  of  these  industrial  transfers  are  noted  in 
February.  Dressmaking  in  London  was  still  depressed,  but  many  - 
dressmakers  were  finding  employment  on  army  clothing,  shirts, 
etc'  In  the  bootmaking  trade,  where  a  shifting  had  taken  place 
from  football  boots  to  army  boots,  it  was  said  that  the  fact  that 
there  was  less  work  on  an  army  boot  had  caused  the  dismissal  of 
a  certain  number  of  the  women.* 

Still  another  factor  in  the  unemployment  situation  is  brought 
out  in  the  following  quotation ; 


The  high  wages  earned  by  men  have  also  to  aome  extent  reacted  on  the 
supply  o£  women's  labor.  The  women  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  certain  colliery  districts,  for  example,  are  com- 
paratively indifferent  whether  they  obtain  fresh  employment  or  not,  as  the 
men's  contribution  to  the  family  income  has  compensated  for  their  own 
lack  of  wages.  Under  such  circumatancea  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  induce 
the  women  to  learn  any  new  trade  or  to  move  to  districts  where  their  labor 
would  be  really  needed.* 


In  the  districts  where  soldiers  were  billeted,  the  effect  of  war 
conditions  was  seen  in  an  increased  demand  for  domestic  help, 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  supply. 
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Women  who  went  out  either  for  industrial  or  domestic  help  now  find 
occupation  at  home;  in  many  t:ases  they  even  need  help,  and  the  two  in- 
fluences combined  have  in  some  districts  resulted  in  the  unusual  state  of 
affairs  that  the  supply  of  charwomen  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.* 


Disappearance  of  Unemployment 

A  further  recital  of  the  improvement  in  labor  conditions  which 
took  place  during  the  first  half  of  1915  would  only  be  in  the 
nature  of  repetition.  Among  male  laborers,  the  condition  of 
labor  surplus  which  existed  in  August  and  September  had  given 
way  to  a  labor  shortage  by  the  early  part  of  1915.  Unemploy- 
ment among  women  workers  diminished  more  slowly.  The 
luxury  trades  continued  depressed,  but  the  transfer  of  workers 
from  one  industry  to  another  and  even  from  one  district  to 
another  relieved  the  situation  from  the  workers'  standpoint.*  In 
such  trades  as  the  textile,  boot  and  shoe,  and  in  agriculture, 
female  labor  was  being  substituted  for  males  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Unemployment  among  trade  unionists,  as  shown  by  returns 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  by  April  reached  a  percentage 
"  lower  than  in  any  month  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  "  ' 
and  every  subsequent  month  in  that  year  showed  a  further 
decrease.'  By  June  the  unemployed  in  the  insured  trades  was 
less  than  one  per  cent." 

The  Labour  Gazette  in  its  review  of  the  employment  situation 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  thus  summarizes  the  situation  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  period :  * 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  enlistments  the  number  of  males  available 
has  greatly  decreased.  To  meet  this  shortage  of  labor  there  has  been  a 
considerable  transference  from  trades  adversely  aflected  by  the  war  to  other 
industries  which  were  rendered  abnormally  active:  in  addition  there  has  been, 
wherever  possible,  a  growing  movement  in  the  direction  of  substituting  fe- 
male for  male  labor.  The  net  result  is  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  very 
little  unemployment,  except  in  a  few  luxury  trades,  while  in  a  number  of 


1  Labour  Gazelle,  1915,  p.  79. 

» Ibid.,  p.  235. 

» Ibid.,  p.  155. 

*Ibid.,  p.  1. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  265. 

•Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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indiutries,  notably  coal  mining,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  agriculture  and 
transport,  the  demand  for  labor  greatly  exceeds  the  supply. 

Government  efforts  of  an  unusual  sort  to  relieve  distress  due  to 
unemployment  seem  practically  to  have  ceased  by  the  end  of 
1914.  This  does  not  mean  that  such  distress  no  longer  existed, 
but  that  such  agencies  as  existed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  or 
had  been  created  to  meet  the  emergency  were  found  to  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  number  of  paupers,  which  had  suddenly  increased  in 
August  and  September,  1914,  showed  a  steady  decline  month  by 
month  thereafter.  In  June,  1915,  the  number  in  England  and 
Wales  was  584,580, 

Z  smaller  number  than  has  been  recorded  for  the  end  of  June  in  any  ye<ir 
since  1875  (the  first  year  to  which  the  return  relates)  in  spite  of  the  rise  in 
population.  The  rate  per  thousand  of  the  population  was  15.8,  as  compared 
with  16.7  and  16.8  in  June  of  the  two  previous  years,  and  rates  exceeding  20 
■  per  thousand  in  1910  and  every  preceding  year.  The  decline  was  common 
to  all  districts,  and  was  shown  in  both  indoor  and  outdoor  pauperism.* 

We  have  already  noted  the  cessation  of  emergency  grants  to 
the  trade  unions  in  May,  1915,  The  number  of  persons  who 
received  employment  relief  through  distress  committees  was  115 
in  August,  1915,  as  compared  with  680  in  July,  1914,  and  2,843 
in  August  of  that  year.' 

Relief  of  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors 

One  form  of  government  assistance  in  finding  employment 
became  increasingly  necessary  as  the  war  continued.  This  had 
to  do  with  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  and  presented  in  some 
respects  a  new  problem.  No  systematic  method  of  dealing  with 
the  situation  was  made  until  February,  1915,  when  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  appointed  a  "  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  providing 
employment  for  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  the  war."     Sir 
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George  Murray  was  made  chairman.  The  committee  made  its 
report  in  May,  1915. 

The  committee,  after  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  assume  the  care  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  disabled  by  the  war, 
stated  that 

this  duty  should  include  (a)  the  restoration  of  the  man's  health,  where 
practicable;  (b)  the  provision  of  training  facilities,  if  he  desires  to  learn 
a  new  trade;  (c)  the  finding  of  employment  for  him,  when  he  stands  in 
need  of  such  a 


To  accomplish  this  work  it  was  recommended  that  a  central 
committee  be  appointed,  to  have  the  assistance  of  local  subcom- 
mittees wherever  needed,  and  empowered  to  act  through  existing 
agencies  where  practicable  or  independently,  if  need  be. 

The  functions  of  the  committee  would  be:  (a)  to  arrange  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  all  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers,  immediately  on 
their  discharge,  with  the  view  of  restoring  them  to  health,  when  possible, 
and  enabling  them  to  earn  their  own  living;  (b)  to  obtain  early  information 
of  approaching  discharges  from  hospital  and  to  arrange  far  the  registration 
of  every  disabled  man,  who  was  capable  of  work,  with  the  labor  exchange 
of  the  district  to  which  he  was  going;  (c)  to  communicate  with  public  de- 
partments with  the  view  of  obtaining  employment  therein  for  such  disabled 
men  as  could  properly  be  appointed  to  vacancies;  (d)  to  organize  public  or 
private  appeals  to  employers  in  order  to  secure  their  good  will  in  filling  any 
vacancies  which  were  suitable  for  disabled  men ;  (e)  to  appoint  local  com- 
mittees (where  necessary),  or  local  representatives,  to  assist  the  committee 
generally  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  and  especially  in  finding  employ- 
ment and  negotiating  with  employers;  (f)  to  organize  and  assist  schemes  for 
training  men  who  were  desirous  of. obtaining  technical  instruction  to  fit 
them  for  skilled  occupations,  and  to  arrange  for  their  maintenance  during 
the  period  of  training;  (g)  to  consider  and  deal  with  schemes  for  employ- 
ing disabled  men  in  agriculture  and  the  industries  allied  with  it;  (h)  to  ar- 
range for  the  emigration  of  men  who  were  desirous  of  settling  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.' 

The  committee  discovered  that  between  September  11  (the 
date  of  the  earliest  discharges  from  the  army)  and  the  date  of 

^  Report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  upon  the  provision  of  employment  for  sailors  and  soldicri 
disabled  in  the  war  (Cd.  7915),  p.  8. 

«  ibid.,  p.  6. 
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their  report  (May  4,  1915),  a.  period  of  nearly  eight  months, 
2,874  persons  had  been  discharged  on  account  of  incapacity.  This 
was  at  the  rate  of  360  a  month.  The  rate  of  discharge  at  the 
time  of  making  the  report  was  about  1,000  per  month.  The 
committee  admitted  that  there  might  be  some  increase  in  the 
number  of  incapacitated  as  the  nimiber  of  men  engaged  in  hos- 
tihties  increased.* 

One  important  point  covered  by  the  committee's  report  related 
to  the  effect  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  causing 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  employers  to  accept  the  services  of 
partially  disabled  men,  because  of  the  liability  imposed  upon 
employers  by  the  act  The  committee  discovered  that  insurance 
companies  did  not,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases,  char^'e  an 
additional  premium  on  account  of  physical  disability.  The  com- 
mittee said : 

We  think,  therefore,  that  no  objection  is  likely  to  be  taken  on  this  ground 
to  the  employment  of  a  disabled  man,  except  where  the  employer  had  re- 
frained f.Tom  covering  his  liability  by  insurance.* 

Emigration  and  Immigration 

Ordinarily  the  movements  of  emigration  and  immigration  are 
closely  related  to  employment  conditions  within  a  country.  In 
normal  years  Great  Britain  loses  a  considerable  number  of  her 
citizens  to  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  other  of  her 
colonies  as  well  as  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The 
number  of  persons  of  British  nationality  who  leave  Great  Britain 
to  take  up  their  permanent  residence  in  these  countries  is  larger 
than  the  considerable  number  who  return  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  colonies  and  elsewhere  to  reside  permanently  in  the  mother 
country.  In  1913  the  excess  of  emigrants  of  this  sort  was 
303,685  and  1913,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  year  of  unusual 
prosperity  in  Great  Britain,  when  the  motive  to  migrate  in  order 
to  better  economic  conditions  would  naturally  be  weak. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1914  industrial  conditions  in 
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Great  Britain  were  still  favorable,  but  were  not  so  good  as  in 
1913.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  we  find  an  almost  steady 
decline  in  the  number  of  emigrants,  due  apparently  to  the  fact 
that  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  the  British 
colonies  were  not  such  as  to  attract  large  numbers  of  immigrants. 
The  first  effect  of  the  war  seems  to  have  been  to  stimulate  emi- 
gration from  Great  Britain,  as  we  find  that  the  number  of  emi- 
grants suddenly  increased  from  18,960  in  August  to  21,542  in 
September.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  immigrants  declined 
from  8,993  in  August  to  5,954  in  September.*  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  explanation  of  this  changed  condition  is  to  be  found 
in  a  desire  to  escape  military  service,  as  the  increase  in  emigra- 
tion was  mainly  to  the  United  States.  After  September,  how- 
ever, the  tide  changed  and  by  November  there  was  an  excess 
of  immigrants,  amounting  to  3,492.  The  change  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  large  homeward  trend  of  Canadians  who  were  appar- 
ently returning  to  the  mother  country  to  enlist  in  British  rep- 
ments,  although  the  increased  demand  for  male  labor  may  have 
attracted  some.  With  the  exception  of  the  month  of  January, 
the  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  continued  throughout 
the  whole  of  1915.* 

Changes  in  Rate  of  Wages 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  the  increased  demand  for  labor 
in  the  closing  months  of  1914  would  reflect  itself  not  only  in 
more  steady  employment  but  in  higher  rates  of  wages.  No 
marked  change  of  this  sort  took  place,  however,  in  1914,  if  we 
consider  the  industries  collectively. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1914  (the  period  before  the 
war)  the  total  number  of  people  whose  rates  of  wages  decreased 
was  larger  than  the  total  number  of  people  whose  rates  of  wages 
increased,  but  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
decreases  took  place  in  the  mining,  pig  iron,  and  iron  and  steel 
industries,  where  wages  were  governed  hy  a  sliding  scale  and  fell 
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with  a  decline  in  the  selling  prices  of  coal  and  iron.^    In  other 
industries  wages  showed  an  increase. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  an  exact  reversal  of  conditions 
took  place.  Prices  of  coal  and  iron  began  to  rise  and  wages  in 
these  industries  automatically  advanced.  Other  industries,  how- 
ever, like  the  textile,  clothing,  printing,  etc.,  suffered  a  more  or 
less  temporary  decline  in  their  prosperity  and  here  rates  of  wages 
did  not  advance,  but  in  some  cases  fell. 

In  consequence  of  these  diverse  movements,  the  net  amount  of  the  changes 
in  rates  of  wages  for  the  whole  year  was  very  small,  being  an  increase  of 
only  £5,062  per  week," 

Changes  in  hours  of  labor  in  19H  affected  79,133  of  whom 
78,689  had  their  hours  reduced.*  For  the  first  six  months  of  the 
war  changes  in  rates  of  wages  were  few,*  but  by  February,  1915, 
a  sharp  upward  tendency  was  noticeable.  The  increases  generally 
took  the  form  of  bonuses  granted  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  were  allowed  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary  to  meet 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.'  Aside  from  increases  made  under 
the  sliding  scale  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  the  increases  in 
January  and  February  were  most  notable  for  the  engineering, 
building,  textile  and  transport  workers.' 

The  increases  which  took  place  in  March,  1915,  were  much 
more  numerous  and  affected  a  much  wider  range  of  trades. 

Not  only  was  the  number  of  increases  or  bonuses  much  above  the  average. 
but  also  the  amounts  were  in  most  cases  greater  than  those  granted  in 
previous  periods  of  rising  wages.' 

No  decreases  were  reported  for  this  month  and  446,267  persons 
shared  in  the  increases,  which  were  especially  numerous  in  the 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  transport  and  textile  trades.  The 
increases  frequently  took  the  form  of  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 

>  Labour  Gazelle,  1914,  p.  309. 
'  Ibid..  191S.  p.  3. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

*  "  During  the  last  five  months  of  1914  there  were  practically  no  important 
advances  in  wages."    Cole:  Labour  in  War  Time,  p.  143. 

'  Labour  Gasille.  1915,  p.  105. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  67,  lOS. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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piece  rates  or  of  war  bonuses  of  from  5  to  12i4  per  cent,  or  from 
Is.  to  4s.  a  week  for  time  workers. 

Besides  the  changes  given  in  the  table,  war  bonuses  and  other 
increases  are  mentioned  as  having  been  granted  to  government 
employes,  to  railway  servants,  to  seamen  and  to  agricultural 
laborers,'  In  April,  there  were  further  large  increases  in  rates 
of  wages,  but  the  upward  movement  was  less  marked  than  in 
March.*  In  May,  however,  came  another  great  upward  move- 
ment "  The  amount  of  the  increase  in  weekly  wages  were  [sic] 
the  largest  ever  recorded  in  a  single  month."  '  The  increases 
were  chiefly  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  which  had  823,900  out 
of  the  969,680  work  people  who  received  increases  during  this 
month.  The  war  bonuses  in  this  industry  were  frequently  as 
much  as  1S%  per  cent  on  the  existing  wages,  which  were  in  some 
places  65  per  cent  higher  than  the  basis  rates  of  X878  or  1879.* 

Further  increases  in  wages  were  made  in  June  and  July.  The 
Labour  Gaaette,  in  reviewing  the  changes  made  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  said  that  the  total  number  of  work  people  whose 
rates  of  wages  were  affected  by  the  war  was  2,336,700  and  that 
tiie  net  increases  amounted  to  £12,585  per  week.  "  These  figiu^s 
are  much  in  excess  of  those  recorded  for  any  previous  year."  At 
first  the  increases,  taking  the  form  of  war  bonuses,  were  in  those 
industries  concerned  directly  with  the  output  of  munitions.  Later 
they  were  extended  to  most  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  "  the 
principal  exceptions  being  the  building,  printing  and  furnishing 
trades."  *  The  increase  of  the  earnings  of  the  workers  was 
much  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages,  since  much 
overtime  was  worked  in  some  of  the  trades,  and  usually  paid  for 
at  higher  rates  than  for  ordinary  day  work. 


Changes  in  Prices 

Having  observed  the  effect  of  the  first  year's  war  on  wages  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  the  changes  in  prices  which  took  place 

1  Labour  Gaaette,  1915,  pp.  142-143.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  223-224. 

» Ibid.,  p.  184.  •  Ibid.,  p.  300. 

'/Wrf.,  p.  223. 
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and  which  were  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  more  or  less 
voluntary  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gasette,  calculating  its  index  num- 
bers for  forty-seven  separate  articles  weighted  according  to  esti- 
mated consumption,  discovered  that,  compared  with  prices  in 
1913,  the  prices  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1914  were  ^Vz 
per  cent  below  and  for  the  last  five  months  of  1914,  5.2  per  cent 
above  the  3913  level.*  The  advance  was  entirely  in  the  food, 
drink  and  tobacco  and  miscellaneous  groups :  the  coal  and  metals 
and  the  textile  groups  showed  a  decline  in  the  price  level.  The 
greatest  advances  took  place  in  the  prices  of  sugar,  wheat,  oats 
and  timber.' 

We  have  already  observed  the  effect  of  the  August  (1914) 
panic  in  sending  upward  the  retail  prices  of  food.  Prices  which 
on  the  8th  of  the  month  were  15  or  16  per  cent  higher  than  in 
July  receded  after  that  date  until  at  the  end  of  the  month  they 
were  about  10  per  cent  above  the  August  level  From  then  on 
they  advanced  and  the  advance  continued  throughout  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  The  percentages  above  so-called  "  normal 
prices  "  in  July,  1914,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  are  as 
follows :  * 


Percent  Percent 

September,  1914  10  March,  1915  24 

October,  1914 12  April,  191S  24 

November,  1914  13  May,  1915  26 

December,  1914 16  June,  1915  32 

JanuaiT,   1915    18  July,  1915  32W 

February,  191S    22  August,  1915    (July  31)    34 

The  advances  were  greatest  in  the  case  of  sugar,  fish,  flour  and 
beef,  lowest  in  the  case  of  margarine,  milk,  bacon  and  butter. 
Although  the  Board  of  Trade  has  worked  out  no  index  number 
for  wages  during  this  period  and  a  direct  comparison  between 
wages  and  food  prices  is  therefore  impossible,  it  is  probable  that 


'  Labovr  Gasetlt,  1915,  p.  158. 
'Ibii..  p.  159. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  275. 
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the  advance  in  wages  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  not  as 
great  as  the  advance  which  took  place  in  the  retail  prices  of  food. 
The  Labour  Year  Book,  1916,  claims  that  "  the  standard  working 
class  budget,"  which  would  have  cost  22s.  6d.  in  the  summer  of 
1904,  and  25s.  8d.  in  1914.  would  by  July  1,  1915.  have  cost 
"  something  more  than  33s." ' 

Recrudescence  of  Strikes 

With  the  great  increase  in  food  prices  and  the  apparent  failure 
of  wages  to  advance  during  the  early  months  of  the  war,  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  trade  unionists  should  begin  to  regret 
the  implied  promise  made  on  their  behalf  by  the  conference  of 
labor  leaders  on  August  24,  when  it  was  agreed  to  make  an  effort 
to  terminate  existing  trade  disputes  and  to  settle  further  diffi- 
culties arising  during  the  war,  if  possible,  by  amicable 
means.' 

Even  at  the  time  the  "  industrial  truce  "  was  declared,  there 
were  some  among  the  labor  writers  who  felt  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made  in  declaring  the  truce  unconditionally.  This  feeling 
grew  as  prices  continued  to  advance  during  the  closing  months  of 
1914,  and  industry  after  industry  began  to  prosper  through  gov- 
ernment orders  without  any  effort  being  made  by  the  government 
to  induce  employers  to  advance  wages.*  Such  steps  as  were  taken 
by  the  Chief  Industrial  Commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment during  these  months  were  in  the  direction  of  discouraging 
disputes,  in  order  that  production  might  not  be  interfered  with, 
and  temporary  settlements  were  arranged  which  usually  took  the 
form  of  maintaining  the  status  quo.* 

The  number  of  industrial  disputes,  which  as  we  have  seen  had 
fallen  to  as  low  a  figure  as  fifteen  in  August,  slowly  increased 
after  that  month,  being  twenty-three  for  September,  twenty- 
seven  for  October,  twenty-five  for  November  and  seventeen  for 
December.    The  increase  is  more  apparent  than  real,  however, 

I  Labour  Year  Book.  1916,  p.  212. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

•  Cole ;  Labour  in  War  Time,  pp.  44-4S. 

*  "  Railway  Conciliation  Scheme,"  Labour  Gatette,  1914,  p.  362. 
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for  practically  all  of  these  disputes  were  of  an  insignificant 
character,  involving  directly  or  indirectly  very  few  workers. 
Industrial  peace  was  most  nearly  realized  in  December  when  the 
seventeen  new  disputes  involved  directly  and  indirectly  only 
1,192  workers  and  all  disputes  (old  and  new)  in  progress  that 
month  involved  only  3,065  workers. 


These  causes  (says  Mr.  Cole)  combined  to  create  a  partial  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  trade  unionists  by  the  New  Year.  The  first,  but  per- 
haps the  least  im^rtant,  was  the  government's  policy  in  its  dealings  with 
trade  unionism;  the  second  was  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living;  the  third, 
probably  the  greatest  in  its  psychological  effect,  was  the  growing  suspicion 
that  the  capitalists  were  making  a  good  thing  out  of  the  war.' 


Although  the  month  of  January,  1915,  showed  some  increase 
in  the  number  and  importance  of  industrial  disputes,  the  first 
really  important  breach  in  the  "  industrial  truce"  was  not  made 
until  February,  During  that  month  the  number  of  disputes  begun 
during  the  month  rose  to  forty-seven,  involving  directly  and  indi- 
rectly 29,000  workers.  In  February  the  railway  servants  who  in 
November  had  agreed  to  suspend  their  demand  for  changed  con- 
ditions made  a  demand  upon  the  companies  for  increased  wages. 
A  settlement  was  made  by  which  the  companies  agreed  to  pay  a 
war  bonus  of  Ss.  a  week  to  all  men  earning  less  than  30&.,  and  of 
2s.  a  week  to  all  who  were  earning  more  than  30s. 

This  agreement  was  subject  to  considerable  criticism  by  labor- 
ers in  other  industries  and  occupations.  It  served  as  a  precedent 
among  employers  whenever  demands  were  made  for  advances  in 
wages  due  to  war  conditions.  The  amount  of  the  advance  was 
insufficient,  it  was  claimed,  to  bring  real  wages  to  prewar  condi- 
tions in  view  of  the  very  considerable  advance  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  three  shilling  bonus  allowed  to  workers  receiving  less 
than  30s.  a  week  meant  an  advance  in  money  wages  of  10+  per 
cent  By  February  the  percentage  increase  of  retail  food  prices 
over  prices  for  July,  1914,  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  and 
according  to  "  the  standard  working  class  budget "  worked  out 

^Labour  Gaselte.  19JS,  pp.  4,  25.    Cole,  op.  Ht.,  p.  140, 
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by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1904,  66  per  cent  of  family  incomes 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  shillings  a  week  went  for 
food.*  The  2s.  a  week  bonus  allowed  to  employes  receivii^  over 
30s.  a  week  took  even  less  account  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  railway  agreement,  however,  per- 
tained not  to  the  amount  but  to  the  form  of  the  increase  of  wages. 
The  2s.-3s.  increase  was  a  "  war  bonus,"  not  a  permanent  increase 
of  wages. 

When  once  a  war  bonus  had  been  accepted  in  any  great  industry,  it  became 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  workers  in  other  industries  to  secure  per- 
manent advances.' 

The  ground  of  the  criticism  of  the  war  bonuses  is  briefly  this: 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  industrial  readjustment  is  tak- 
ing place  and  labor  is  weakest  in  bargaining  power,  the  bonuses 
will  disappear  and  labor  will  have  to  enter  into  new  agreements 
concerning  standard  rates.  Under  the  circumstances,  will  labor- 
ers be  able  to  retain  any  of  the  war  increases? 

Whether  the  trade  unionists,  had  they  refused  the  war  bonuses, 
could  have  persuaded  employers  to  make  any  considerable  per- 
manent advances  in  wages  during  the  uncertainty  prevailing  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  may  well  be  doubted,  but  it  is  probable 
that,  in  view  of  the  government's  desire  to  have  the  good  will  of 
organized  labor,  public  opinion  would  have  supported  them  in 
demanding  that  wage  increases  be  made  to  fluctuate  with  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living,  as  meas«red  by  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of 
certain  commodities;  the  extent  of  these  fluctuations  to  be  ascer- 
tained at  certain  regular  intervals  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

We  are  dealing,  however,  not  with  "  what  might  have  been," 
but  with  what  actually  took  place.  Believing  that  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  "  industrial  truce,"  declared  by  their 
leaders  and  which  had  never  been  a  stipulated  agreement,  the 
unionists  resumed  their  stoppages  of  work  early  in  1915. 

» Labour  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  211. 
«  Cole,  ot.  cit.,  pp.  144-145. 
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The  Clyde  Strike 

The  first  of  these  stoppages  was  that  caused  by  the  strike  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  employed  in  the  Clyde 
shipyards.  It  began  on  February  16,  1915,  and  soon  spread  to 
nearly  all  the  engineering  shops  on  the  Clyde,  involving  some  9 ,000 
workers.'  The  three  years'  agreement  entered  into  in  1912  had 
come  to  an  end  in  January,  1915.  In  their  negotiations  for  a 
renewal,  the  men  were  demanding  an  increase  of  2d.  an  hour  and 
this  demand  had  been  decided  upon  even  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.*  The  employers  made  counter  proposals  and  matters 
dragged  on  until  February,  when  the  employers  offered  an  in- 
crease of  94d.  an  hour,  but  offered  it  in  the  form  of  a  war  bonus. 
Its  acceptance  was  recommended  by  the  national  executive  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  but  the  men,  not  even 
waiting  for  the  results  of  a  ballot  on  the  question  of  accepting  it, 
ceased  work.  The  ballot  on  the  employers'  proposal,  when  com- 
pleted, showed  that  it  had  been  rejected  by  a  vote  of  8,927  to 
829.* 

The  government  now  decided  to  intervene.  On  February  4 
there  had  been  appointed  a  government  Committee  on  Production 
in  engineering  and  shipbuilding  establishments,  whose  duties  were 

to  inquire  and  report  forthwith,  after  consultation  with  the  representatives 
of  employers  and  workmen,  as  to  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  to  insure  that  the 
productive  power  of  the  employes  in  engineering  and  shipbuilding  establish- 
ments working  for  government  purposes  shall  be  made  fully  available  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  the  present  emergency.* 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  was  Sir  George  Askwith, 
Chief  Industrial  Commissioner.  He  sent  a  letter  on  February 
26  to  both  employers  and  workers  in  the  Clyde  dispute,  which 
contained  the  following  striking  paragraphs : 

I  am  instructed  by  the  government  that  important  munitions  of  war 
urgently  required  by  the  navy  and  army  arc  being  held  up  by  the  present 

>  Cok,  op.  eit,  p.  147. 

>Ibid..  p.  148. 

'Ibid.,  p.  151. 

*labour  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  S3. 
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cessation  of  work  and  that  they  must  call  for  a  resumption  of  work  on 
Monday  morning,  March  1, 

Immediately  following  resumption  of  work  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  repTesentatives  of  the  parties  to  meet  the  Committee  on  Production 
in  engineering  and  shipbuilding  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  the  matters 
in  dispute  being  referred  for  settlement  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  who  shall 
also  have  power  to  fix  the  date  from  which  the  settlement  shall  take 
effect. 

The  language  of  this  communication  clearly  implies  that  the 
government  then  had  the  right  to  order  a  resumption  of  work. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  is  true,  but  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  urged  the 
men  to  resume  work.  The  Central  Withdrawal  of  Labor  Com- 
mittee, on  the  other  hand,  advised  the  men  to  resume  work  on 
March  4,  three  days  after  the  date  set  by  the  government's  request. 
Work  was  actually  resumed  on  March  3.  Employers  and  em- 
ployes being  unable  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  settlement,  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  by  request  of  the  government  to  arbitration  by 
the  Committee  on  Production,  The  award  of  this  committee  gave 
the  engineers  an  advance  of  Id.  an  hour  on  existing  wages.  It 
gave  this  advance  not  as  a  permanent  increase  of  wages,  but  it  was 

to  be  regarded  as  war  w^es  and  recognized  as  due  to  and  dependent  on  the 
existence  of  the  abnormal  conditions  now  prevailing  in  consequence  of  the 


Thus  the  Committee  on  Production  adopted  at  the  outset  the 
precedent  set  by  the  railway  agreement  of  making  wage  increases 
take  the  form  of  war  bonuses. 

Upon  what  principle  the  advance  was  fixed  at  Id.  per  hour 
does  not  appear.  The  laborers  themselves  complained  bitterly 
that  the  advance  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  standard  rate  up 
to  the  level  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  or  to  cover  the  rif^n 
in  the  cost  of  living  prior  to  the  war,  let  alone  the  advance  in 
such  costs  since  the  war  began.* 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Clyde  strike  because 
its  setdement  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  policy  of  the  govem- 


>  Labour  Ytar  Book,  1916,  p.  52. 

» lUd.,  pp.  S2-53,    Cole,  ap.  cit.,  pp.  153-154. 
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ment  towards  labor,  a  policy  which  developed  through  a  period  of 
several  months  and  found  its  fruition  in  the  enactment  of  "  The 
Munitions  of  War  Acts,"  Before  tracing  the  course  of  the 
developments,  however,  we  will  notice  the  efforts  made  by 
employers  and  trade  unions  in  the  engineering  trades  to  agree  on 
a  program  of  production  during  war  times. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
The  Government  and  the  Trade  Unicms 

Disagreement  in  the  Engineering  Trades 

The  engineering  trades  were  among  the  first  to  experience  a 
shortage  of  labor  due  to  the  war.  This  was  due  primarily  to  the 
unusual  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  government  to  supply 
munitions  of  war.  It  is  also  said  that  ten  thousand  workers 
from  this  industry  enhsted  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war. 
From  whatever  cause,  the  shortage  of  labor  made  itself  felt  in 
this  industry  very  soon  and  was  acute  by  November,  1914. 

In  December  the  Engineering  Employers'  Federation  proposed 
to  the  unions  that  they  modify  (practically  abandon)  their  regu- 
lations as  to  skilled  and  unskilled,  nonunion  and  female  labor, 
the  demarcation  of  work  between  trades  and  the  limitation  of 
overtime.  They  offered  guarantees  that  the  federated  employers 
would  resume  the  old  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  that 
payment  of  the  standard  rates  would  be  maintained.^ 

The  unions  would  not  agree  to  these  propositions,  basing  their 
refusal  on  the  following  grounds : 

(1)  The  proposals  were  only  from  the  federated  employers 
and  could  bind  only  members  of  the  federation.  Only  the 
government's  promise  to  enforce  the  guarantees  could 
solve  the  difficulty. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  there  was  a  surplus  of  labor, 
the  employers  would  have  the  advantage  and  competition 
would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  wages,  despite  the 
guarantees.' 

The  unions  on  their  part  made  counter  proposals : 

^LtAowT  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  53. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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(1)  Firms  not  engaged  on  war  work  to  be  given  such  work. 

(2)  Firms  working  short  time  to  transfer  their  workers  to 
firms  engaged  on  government  work. 

(3)  Employers  and  unionists  jointly  to  request  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  subsistence  allowance  money  to  men  working 
in  places  at  a  distance  from  their  homes. 

(4)  That  the  government  draft  skilled  engineers  from  the 
colonies. 

(5)  That  skilled  engineers  who  had  enlisted  be  withdrawn 
from  military  service  and  be  restored  to  industry. 

The  employers  held  that  the  proposals  of  the  unions  did  not 
"provide  any  adequate  remedy  for  the  present  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  supply  of  work  people."  They  also 
exptfssed  their  "  disappointment  that  their  proposals  to  assist 
the  country  should  have  met  with  no  response."  ' 

The  men  naturally  resented  the  implication  that  they  were 
unpatriotic,  but  further  conferences  failed  to  lead  to  an  agree-  ' 
ment.     As  to  the  practicability  of  the  unions'  su^estions,  the 
authors  of  the  Labour  Year  Book  say : ' 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  bluff  (sagacity)  of  the  employers 
that  practically  all  the  workers'  proposals  have  since  been  adopted  by  the 
government 

While  the  government's  Committee  on  Production  was  still  at 
work  and  before  it  had  issued  its  report,  Mr.  H.  J.  Tennant, 
Under  Secretary  of  War,  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  met  with  much  criticism  from  trade  unionists  and 
members  of  the  Labor  party.  He  asked  the  Labor  members  of 
Parliament  to  use  their  influence  to  get  the  unions  to  relax  their 
rules,  but  did  not  indicate  that  the  government  was  willing  to 
protect  the  workers  against  the  natural  results  of  such  relaxations 
or  that  the  government  would  also  ask  employers  to  limit  their 
profits  in  order  that  both  sides  might  make  sacrifices  to  assist  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  Labor  members  replied  that  this 
was  a  matter  which  the  government  should  take  up  directly  with 
die  unions.    The  government  eventually  did  so,  but  before  this 
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took  place  an  industrial  dispute  arose  in  the  settlement  of  which 
the  unionists  obtained  certain  concessions  which  exercised  much 
influence  on  subsequent  negotiations  between  the  government  and 
the  unions. 

The  dispute  was  in  the  Elswick  works  of  Armstrong,  Whit- 
worth  &  Company,  one  of  the  largest  engineering  firms  in 
Great  Britain  and  one  which  was  at  the  time  working  almost 
entirely  on  government  work.  The  company  had,  contrary  to 
trade  union  rules,  engaged  unskilled  workers  from  "depressed 
industries,  coppersmiths,  lace  makers,  cotton  operatives,  silver- 
smiths," and  the  like,  and  put  them  to  work  on  skilled  jobs.  The 
engineers  and  shipbuilders  objected  and  posted  notices  of  a 
strike. 

A  conference  between  the  management  and  delegates  from 
each  shop  was  called  and  at  this  conference  an  agreement  was 
reached  which  was  to  become  operative  until  the  question  could 
be  referred  to  a  central  conference  between  the  unions  and  the 
employers'  federation.  The  important  terms  in  this  provisional 
agreement,  most  of  which  in  one  form  or  anoAiher  later  were 
incorporated  in  the  Munitions  Act,  were  as  follows: 

(1)  That  whatever  the  class  of  labor  taken  on,  the  district  rate  for  the 
job  must  always  be  paid;  (2)  that  the  unions  should  inspect  not  only  the 
credentials  of  the  imported  workers,  but  also  the  actual  work  done  by  them; 
(3)  that  the  employers  should  furnish  a  complete  return  of  all  unskilled 
men  taken  on  together  with  the  name  of  their  unions;  (4)  that  the  services 
of  such  workers  should  be  dispensed  with  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that 
copies  of  the  list  containing  their  names  be  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Engineering  Employers'  Federation,  with  the  instructions  that  they  should  in 
no  case  be  employed ;  (5)  that  for  the  present  no  further  unskilled  workers 
be  (et  on  skilled  jobs,  and  that  the  unions  be  consulted  on  all  doubtful 


The  subsequent  national  n^otiations  with  the  employers  did 
not  result  in  any  agreement,  but  the  provisional  agreement  with 
this  large  firm  helped  to  put  the  workers  in  a  strategical  position 
when  the  government  took  up  the  matter  of  trade  union  rules. 

1  Labour  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  55.    Cole,  Labour  in  War  Time.  pp.  174-175. 
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Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Production 

The  Committee  on  Production  issued  four  reports  from  Febru- 
ary 16  to  March  4  inclusive,  dealing  respectively  with  (1) 
"  Irregular  Time  Keeping,"  (2)  "  Shells  and  Fuses  and  Avoid- 
ance of  Stoppage  of  Work,"  (3)  "Demarcation  of  Work,"  and 
(4)  "  Wages  in  Shipbuilding  Trade." 

The  report  on  irregular  time  keeping  in  ship  yards,  issued 
February  16,  dealt  with  the  failure  to  attain  the  maximum  output 
of  work  because  of  time  lost  by  riveting  squads.  Riveting  is 
carried  on  by  "squads"  oc  groups  of  workers.  When  any 
member  of  the  squad  was  absent,  his  place  was  not  filled  but  the 
whole  squad  remained  idle.  The  committee  did  not  indicate  in 
any  specific  way  how  the  difficulty  was  to  be  overcome,  but  urged 
that  the  parties  directly  concerned  should  make  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  some  satisfactory  arrangement.  If  an  agreement  was  not 
reached  within  ten  days  the  committee  recommended  that  any 
outstanding  difference  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  for 
immediate  and  final  settlement. 

The  report  on  shells  and  fuses,  issued  on  February  20,  dealt 
with  trade  union  rules  which  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  output 
of  munitions  of  war. 

Restrictive  rules  or  customs  calculated  to  affect  the  production  of  muni- 
tions of  war  or  to  hamper  or  impede  any  reasonable  steps  to  achieve  a  max- 
imum output  are  under  present  circumstances  seriously  hurtful  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  we  think  they  should  be  suspended  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  with  proper  safeguards  and  adjustments  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tbe  work  people  and  their  trade  unions.* 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  men  making  shells  and 
fuses  should  relax  their  practice  of  confining  their  earnings  on  a 
piece  rate  basis  to  "  time  and  half  "  or  whatever  the  local  standard 
might  be.  It  recognized  that  the  practice  had  been  adopted  to 
prevent  cutting  of  piece  rates,  hut  pointed  out  that  the  govern- 
ment was  the  only  consumer  of  shells  and  fuses  and  had  no  motive 
for  cutting  rates.    It  recommended  that  firms  making  shells  and 

*  Labour  Gaeette,  19J5,  p.  83. 
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fuses  for  the  government  give  an  undertaking  to  the  committee 
not  to  consider  the  earnings  of  the  men  as  a  factor  in  making 
new  piece  rates  and  not  to  cut  existing  rates,  unless  this  was  war- 
ranted by  a  change  in  machinery, 

A  second  recommendation  made  by  the  committee  was  that 
female  labor  be  more  largely  employed  "  under  suitable  and 
proper  conditions  in  the  production  of  shells  and  fuses."  ^ 

The  second  portion  of  the  report  issued  on  February  20  had 
to  do  with  "  Avoidance  of  Stoppage  of  Work."  After  express- 
ing the  opinion  that,  in  establishments  engaged  on  productive 
work,  employers  and  workmen  should,  during  the  war,  "  under 
no  circumstances  allow  their  differeftces  to  result  in  a  stoppage  of 
work,"  the  committee  recommended  that  the  government  immedi- 
ately publish  the  following  recommendation  and  ask  government 
contractors,  subcontractors  and  trade  unions  to  declare  their 
adhesion  to  the  recommendation : 

Avoidance  of  stoppages  of  work  for  government  purposes.  With  a  view 
to  preventing  loss  of  production  caused  by  disputes  between  employers  and 
work  people,  no  stoppage  of  wo(k  by  strike  or  lockout  should  take  place  on 
work  for  govemnient  purposes.  In  the  event  of  differences  arising  which 
fail  to  be  settled  by  the  parties  directly  concerned,  or  by  their  representatives, 
or  under  any  existing  agreements,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  an  impartial 
tribunal  nominated  by  His  Majesty's  government  for  immediate  investiga- 
tion and  report  to  the  government  with  a  view  to  a  settlement. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  position  of  the  trade  unions  and  of 
the  work  people,  the  committee  recommended  that  firms  contract- 
ing with  the  government  be  required  to  give  an  undertaking,  to  be 
held  on  behalf  of  the  unions,  in  the  following  terms: 

To  His  Majesty's  Government 

We  hereby  undertake  that  any  departure  during  the  war  from  the  prac- 
tice ruling  in  our  workshops  and  shipyards  prior  to  the  war  shall  only  be 
for  the  period  of  the  war. 

No  change  in  practice  made  during  the  war  shall  be  allowed  to  prejudice 
the  position  of  the  work  people  in  our  employment  or  of  their  trade  unions 
in  regard  to  the  resumption  and  maintenance  after  the  war  of  any  rules  or 
customs  existing  prior  to  the  war. 

In  any  readjustment  of  staff  which  may  have  to  be  effected  after  the  war, 

1  Labour  Qazette,  191S,  p.  83. 
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priority  of  employment  will  be  given  to  workmen  in  our  employment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  who  are  serving  with  the  colors  or  who  are  now  in 
our  employment. 

Name  of  finn 

Date t 


The  third  report  issued  by -the  committee  dealt  with  the  subjects 
of  demarcation  of  work  and  utilization  of  semi-skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor. 

The  committee  urged  that  in  government  establishments  where, 
apparently,  demarcation  restrictions  were  not  numerous,  they  be 
at  once  suspended.  In  private  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
establishments  they  also  recommended  the  suspension  of  demar- 
cation restrictions  on  work  required  for  government  purposes 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing safeguards : 

(a)  Men  usually  employed  on  the  work  to  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence, 

(b)  If  suitable  labor  were  not  available  locally  men  might  be 
brought  from  a  distance  if  the  work  were  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  warrant  the  transfer  and  if  the  work  would 
not  be  delayed  by  waiting  for  them. 

(c)  The  customary  rates  should  continue  to  be  paid  for  the 
jobs. 

(d)  A  record  of  the  nature  of  the  departures  from  the  statu 
quo  should  be  kept. 

(e)  Difficulties  arising  between  the  parties  which  they  had 
not  settled  should  be  referred  within  seven  days  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  speedy  settlement  and  in  the  meantime 
there  should  be  no  stoppage  of  work. 

(f)  The  same  form  of  guarantee  to  work  people  prescribed 
in  the  Stoppage  of  Work  report  should  be  adopted.' 

The  second  part  of  this  report  dealt  with  the  utilization  of 
semi-skilled  or  unskilled  labor.  The  committee  recommended 
the  use  of  such  labor  whenever  an  employer  working  on  govern- 
ment work  was  "  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  because  of  his 

^labour  Gagette,  1915,  pp.  83-84. 
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inability  to  secure  the  necessary  labor  customarily  employed  on 
the  work,"  provided  that  the  use  of  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  labor 
was  surrounded  with  "  proper  safeguards  and  adjustments  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  work  people  and  their  trade  unions."  ^ 

The  success  of  the  recommendations  depended  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  the  unions  to  accept  them.  The  government  therefore 
undertook  to  secure  the  acceptance  by  the  unions  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  recommendations.  The  government  itself  was 
quick  to  announce  its  concurrence  in  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation concerning  the  avoidance  of  stoppage  of  work  and 
immediately  named  the  Production  Committee  itself  as  the  tri- 
bunal to  settle  disputes.  It  was  apparently  under  this  authority 
that  the  committee  acted  when  it  intervened  in  the  Clyde  strike 
and  called  for  a  resumption  of  work  on  March  1, 

The  fourth  report  made  by  the  committee  was  issued  on  March 
1  and  contained  the  terms  of  settlement  of  the  Clyde  engineer- 
ing strike,  which  have  already  been  given. 

Amendment  of  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act 

The  Defense  of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act,  1914  (5  Geo. 
5,  c.  8),  enacted  November  27,  1914,  was  amended  on  March 
16,  1915,  so  that  Subsection  3  of  Section  1  read  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Admiralty  or  Army  Council  or  the  Minister  of 
Htinitions  <a)  to  require  that  there  shall  be  placed  at  their  disposal  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  output  of  any  factory  or  workshop  of  whatever 
sort  or  the  plant  thereof;  (b)  to  take  possession  of  and  use  for  the  purpose 
of  His  Majesty's  naval  or  military  service  any  factory  or  workshop  or  any 
plant  thereof ;  (c)  to  require  any  work  in  any  factory  or  workshop  to  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Admiralty  or  Army  Council  or 
the  Minister  of  Munitions,  given  with  the  object  of  making  the  factory  or 
workshop,  or  the  plant  or  labor  therein,  as  useful  as  possible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  war  material;  and  (d)  to  regulate  or  restrict  the  carrying  on  of 
any  work  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  other  premises,  or  the  engagement 
or  employment  of  any  workmen  or  all  or  any  classes  of  workmen  therein, 
or  to  remove  the  plant  therefrom,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  or  increasing 
die  production  of  munitions  in  other  factories,  workshops  or  premises,  or 
to  regulate  and  control  the  supply  of  metals  and  material  that  may  be  re* 

1  Labour  GcuelU.  1915,  p.  84. 
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quired  for  any  articles  for  use  in  war;  and  (e)  to  take  possession  of  any 
unoccupied  premises  for  the  purpose  of  housing  workmen  employed  in  the 
production,  storage,  or  transport  of  war  material ;  and  regulations  under  thij 
act  may  be  made  accordingly. 

It  is  hereby  declared  that  when  the  fulfilment  by  any  person  or  any  con- 
tract is  interfered  with  by  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  himself  or  any  other 
person  of  complying  with  any  requirement,  regulation  or  restriction  of  the 
Admiralty  or  the  Army  Council  or  the  Minister  of  Munitions  or  the  Food 
Controller  under  this  act,  or  any  regulations  made  thereunder  that  necessity 
is  a  good  defense  to  any  action  or  proceedings  taken  against  that  person  in 
respect  of  the  nonfulfilment  of  the  contract  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  that 
interference. 

In  thia  subsection  the  expression  "  war  material "  includes  arms, 
tion,  warlike  stores,  and  equipment  and  everything  required  for  a 
nection  with  the  production  thereof,' 


The  Treasury  Conference 

Armed  with  this  persuasive  measure  the  government,  on  the 
day  following  the  passage  of  the  above  amendment,  invited  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  and  of  the  principal  unions  in  the  industries 
producing  commodities  for  government  use  to  a  conference  with 
the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  (Mr.  Lloyd  George)  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Runciman) 

to  consider  the  general  position  in  reference  to  the  urgent  need  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  the  large  and  a  larger  increase  in  the  output  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  the  steps  which  the  government  propose  to  take  to  or- 
ganise the  industries  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  achieving  that  end.* 

The  invitation  was  pretty  generally  accepted.  Besides  repre- 
sentatives from  the  two  federal  bodies  above  mentioned,  there 
were  representatives  from  unions  in  the  fiSllowing  industries: 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel,  other  metal  trades, 
wood  workers,  laborers,  transport,  woolen  and  boot  and  shoe. 
The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  was  represented  on  the 
iirst  day,  but  its  representatives  withdrew  because  they  were 

^Manuali  of  Emergency  Legitlation.    Defense  of  the  Realm  Manual,  3d 
enlarged  edition  revised  to  February  28,  1917,  p.  3  (a). 
'  Labour  Year  Book.  1916,  p.  59. 
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unwilling  even  to  consider  and  discuss  proposals  for  compulsory 
arbitration.^ 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  explained  to  the  conference  the  powers  given 
to  the  government  by  the  amended  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act  and 
said  that  it  called  for  the  full  cooperation  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed. He  asked  the  unions  to  accept  arbitration  and  to  relax 
the  trade  union  rules  under  adequate  safeguards  and  proposed 
that  this  be  accompanied  by  a  limitation  of  profits,  "  because  we 
see  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  appeal  to  labor  to  relax  re- 
strictions and  to  put  out  the  whole  of  its  strength,  unless  some 
condition  of  this  kind  is  imposed," 

A  subcommittee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  draw  up,  in  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Runciman,  proposals 
for  submission  to  the  conference.  The  proposals  submitted  the 
next  day  were  along  the  lines  proposed  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  Production  and  contained:  (1)  an  agree- 
ment that  during  the  war  there  should  be  no  stoppage  of  labor  on 
work  required  for  a  satisfactory  completion  of  the  war,  but  that 
all  industrial  disputes  which  could  not  be  settled  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  should  be  made  the  subject  of  arbitration  by  one  of 
the  following: 

(a)  the  Committee  on  Production; 

(b)  a  single  arbitrator  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  or  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade ; 

(c)  a  court  of  arbitration  upon  which  labor  is  represented 
equally  with  the  employers. 

If  none  of  these  methods  were  acceptable  to  both  parties,  a 
settlement  should  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  (2)  A  pro- 
posal that  the  government  appoint  an  advisory  committee  repre- 
sentative of  the  organized  workers  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of  the  recommendations.  (3)  Ari  agreement  to  relax  trade  union 
practices  and  customs  in  order  to  accelerate  the  output  of  war 
munitions  or  equipment,  provided  that  the  government  require  all 
contractors  and  subcontractors  engaged  on  war  work  (a)  to 
give  an  undertaking  to  restore  at  the  close  of  the  war,  without 
prejudice  to  the  position  of  the  work  people  or  their  unions, 
*  Labour  Year  Book,  p.  78,  note. 
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any  practice  ruling  in  their  shops  or  yards  at  the  beginning  of 
.  the  war;  (b)  to  give  preference  of  employment  to  workmen  in 
their  employ  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  (c)  to  pay  semi-skilled 
men  called  upon  to  perform  work  which  had  been  done  by  skilled 
workers  the  usual  rates  of  the  district  for  that  work;  (d)  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  nature  of  the  departure  from  conditions  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  agreement  and  to  keep  this  record  open  to 
inspection  by  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  government; 
(e)  to  give  notices  to  the  workmen,  wherever  practicable,  of 
changes  in  working  conditions  which  it  was  proposed  to  intro- 
duce, and  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  consultation  with  them 
or  their  representatives;  and  (f)  to  settle  disputes  without  stop- 
pages of  work  by  one  of  the  methods  above  described.' 

The  representatives  of  all  the  unions  represented  at  the  con- 
ference, except  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  endorsed 
the  proposed  agreement.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  under- 
stood tiiat  the  agreement  reached  at  this  Treasury  Conference 
was  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  unions  there  represented, 
but  in  form  it  was  merely  an  agreement  of  the  signers  to  "  recom- 
mend to  their  members "  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Workers' 
Representatives  at  the  conference,  said  that  the  agreement  had 
no  binding  force  until  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  unions 
concerned." 

The  failure  of  the  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  to  sign  the  agreement  was  considered  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  a  serious  omission,  in  view  of  the  strength  of  that 
union  in  the  munitions  factories.  The  representatives  of  the  en- 
gineers felt  that  the  agreement  did  not  sufficiently  safeguard  their 
members,  and  they  were  also  dissatisfied  because  the  agreement 
did  not  express  the  government's  declared  intention  to  limit  war 
profits. 

A  further  conference  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Run- 
ciman  and  the  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  was  held  on  March  25,  and  the  following  important 

1  Labour  Year  Book.  1916,  pp.  60-61. 
*  Cole,  op.  eit.,  p.  !8S, 
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additions  to  the  agreement  were  made,  after  which  the  engineers 
gave  their  signatures  to  the  agreement. 

1.  That  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  conclude  arrangements 
with  all  important  firms  engaged  wholly  or  mainly  upon  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  work  for  war  purposes,  under  which  these  profits  will  be 
limited  with  a  view  to  securing  that  benefit  resulting  from  the  relaxation  oi 
trade  restrictions  or  practices  shall  accrue  to  the  state. 

2.  That  the  relaxation  of  trade  practices  contemplated  in  the  agreement 
relates  solely  to  work  done  for  war  purposes  during  the  war  period. 

3.  That  in  the  ease  of  the  introduction  of  new  inventions  which  were  not  in 
existence  in  the  prewar  period  the  class  of  workmen  to  be  employed  on  this 
work  after  the  war  should  be  determined  according  to  the  practice  prevailing 
before  the  war  in  the  case  of  the  class  of  work  most  nearly  analogous. 

4.  That  on  demand  by  the  workmen  the  government  department  concerned 
will  be  prepared  to  certify  whether  the  work  in  question  is  needed  for  war 
purposes. 

5.  That  the  government  will  undertake  to  use  its  influence  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  previous  conditions  in  every  case  after  the  war.* 

The  government  proceeded  at  once  to  appoint  the  advisory 
committee  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  naming  as  the  mem- 
bers thereof  the  seven  labor  leaders'  who  had,  as  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  presented  the  proposals  to  the  union  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Treasury  Conference. 

The  Treasury  Conference  agreement  was  very  favorably  re- 
ceived by  public  and  press  throughout  England.  This  much  is 
admitted  by  Mr.  Cole,  who  is  throughout  critical  of  the  recom- 
mendations, the  effect  of  which,  he  says,  "  was  to  weaken,  rather 
than  to  strengthen,  trade  unionism."  Mr,  Lloyd  George  was 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  results  of  the  conference  and  saJd  that 
the  "  document  that  was  signed  on  Friday  night  ought  to  be  the 
great  charter  for  labor."  • 

1  Labour  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  61.    Cole,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  188-189. 

"Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M. P.  (Ironf ounders) ,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bowennan, 
M.P.  (Parliamentary  Committee),  Mr.  W.  Moses  (Pattern  Makers).  Mr. 
John  Hill  (Boiler  Makers).  Mr.  A.  Wilkie,  M.P.  (Shipwrights).  Mr,  Frank 
Smith   (Cabinet  Makers),  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Brownlie   (Engineers). 

*  Cole,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1K>-I9a 
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Administration  of  the  Treasury  Agreement 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  terms  of  the  agreement  local 
munitions  committees  were  set  up  in  the  chief  centers  of  ship- 
building, especially  on  the  northeast  coast  and  on  the  Clyde. 
The  committees  were  made  up  like  the  trade  boards,  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  employers  and  workmen  with  an 
additional  number  of  impartial  persons  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  important  difference  between  these  committees 
and  the  trade  boards,  however,  was  the  fact  that  they  dealt  not 
with  wages  "  but  with  the  management  and  control  of  industry."  * 
Speaking  enthusiastically  of  the  committee  formed  on  the  north- 
east coast  which  had  on  it  seven  representatives  of  workers  and 
seven  of  the  employers,  Mr.  Cole  has  this  to  say  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  system : 

The  committee  has,  moreover,  a  far  wider  significance  than  any  immediate 
adTantage  the  workers  can  hope  to  gain  from  it  It  will  go  down  to  history 
M  the  first  definite  and  official  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  workers  to  a 
say  in  the  management  of  their  own  industries.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
the  nominees  of  the  workers  meet  those  of  the  masters  on  equal  terms,  to 
discuss  not  merely  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  labor,  but  the  actual  busi- 
ness  of  production.  Under  stress  of  the  emergency  the  workers  are  being 
recognized,  however  grudgingly,  as  partners  in  industry.' 

This  may  be  an -extravagant  statement,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  shortly  after  the  Munitions  Act  was  passed  these 
committees  disappeared  and  their  work  passed  into  the  hands  of 
officials  created  under  the  authority  of  that  act.*  The  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  committees  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  new  organ- 
ization of  industry  being  developed  as  a  result  of  war  needs,  the 
trade  unions  were  being  given  recognition  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  organization. 

The  Committee  on  Production  appointed  by  the  government 
in  February  continued  its  work  during  the  spilng  of  1915,  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  stoppages  of  work  on  government  contracts 
by  adjusting  wages,  generally  allowing  increases  in  the  form  of 
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"  war  wages,  recognized  as  due  to  and  dependent  on  the  ex- 
istence of  the  abnormal  conditions  now  prevailing  in  consequence 
of  the  war." '  The  wage  settlements  seem  to  have  been  made 
in  accordance  with  no  general  principle,  such  as  the  increase  in 
cost  of  living.  In  some  cases  this  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
trolling motive  as,  for  example,  on  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
tramways  when  higher  allowances  were  made  "  to  employes 
who  are  householders  "  than  to  single  men,  and  in  other  cases 
where  bonuses  were  allowed  only  to  men  receiving  below  a  cer- 
tain stated  sum  per  week.  In  other  cases,  however,  other  con- 
siderations dominated,  as  in  the  cement  trade,  where  "  the  ad- 
verse effect  that  the  war  has  exercised  and  is  exercising  upon  the 
cement  trade  "  was  sufficient  to  influence  the  committee  to  allow 
no  further  increase  of  wages  beyond  the  5  per  cent  advance  volun-  ■ 
tarily  offered  by  the  employers,* 

Meanwhile,  trade  disputes  which,  as  we  have  seen,  reached 
their  minimum  in  intensity  in  December,  1914,  began  to  increase 
at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  early  part  of  ldl5,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table :  • 

No.  OP  No.  OP  Work  People  Affecizd 

Month  Disputes  Directly  Directly  and  Indirectly 

December.  1914 17  1.190  1,192 

January.  191S 30  3,436  4,082 

February,   191S 47  26,129  29,007 

March,  191S    74  12,982  16,359 

April,  191S 44  S,137  5JS77 

May,  191S 63  39,913  48^40 

June,  191S 72  17,904  22,230 


From  the  governmental  standpoint  the  most  serious  phase  of 
this  increase  was  that  the  disputes  were  mainly  tn  those  indus- 
tries, engineering,  coal  mining  and  transport,  upon  which  the 
increasing  output  of  munitions  of  war  was  mainly  dependent. 
Most  of  the  disputes  were  over  the  question  of  wages  and  in 
spite  of  the  activity  of  the  Committee  on  Production,  it  was  evi- 

1  Labour  CasetU.  1915,  pp.  120-121,  162-164. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  203-205. 

*!bid..  pp.  66,  104, 141,  1S3,  222.  261. 
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dent  that  further  steps  needed  to  be  taken  if  the  output  of  war 
material  was  to  be  brought  up  to  its  maximum.  Before  these 
steps  were  taken,  however,  an  event  occurred  which  further 
tended  to  complicate  matters. 


The  Drink  Problem 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  a  series  of  speeches  in  April,  in  one 
of  which  he  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  influence  of  "  the  lure 
of  drink  "  among  the  working  classes  as  a  factor  responsible  for 
the  insufficient  supply  of  munitions.  The  speech  was  widely 
circulated  by  the  newspapers  and  was  quickly  seized  upon  by 
those  who  were  advocating  prohibition  of  the  use  of  intoxicants 
during  war  time.  The  basis  of  the  attack  was,  presumably,  a 
report  on  lost  time  in  war  industries  which  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr,  Lloyd  George  and  was  made  public 
on  Labor  Day,  May  1. 

The  report  claimed  that  in  the  Clyde,  Tyne  and  Barrow  dis- 
tricts the  situation  in  respect  to  shipbuilding,  repairs  and  muni- 
tions of  war  work  put  briefly  was 

tbat  now,  while  the  country  is  at  war,  the  men  are  doing  less  work  than 
would  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  week's  work  under  noimal  peace  con- 


Instances  were  cited  where  the  time  lost  by  riveters  in  the  ship- 
yards "  equals  about  35  per  cent  of  the  normal  week's  work ; 
platers  25  per  cent;  and  the  caulkers  and  drillers  about  22  per 
cent."  Among  fitters  on  submarine  engine  work  "  on  the  aver- 
age each  man  did  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  day's 
work."  "  The  problem,"  it  was  said,  "  is  not  how  to  get  the 
workmen  to  increase  their  normal  peace  output,  but  how  to  get 
them  to  do  an  ordinary  week's  work  of  51  or  53  hours  as  the 
case  may  be."  * 

*  Report  and  statistics  of  bad  time  kept  in  shipbuilding,  munitions  and 
transport  areas,  p.  2. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  2,  3,  5. 
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The  reasons  for  the  loss  of  time  (continues  the  report)  are  no  doubt 
various,  but  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  most  potent  is  in  the  facihties 
which  exist  for  men  to  obtain  beer  and  spirits  combined  with  the  high  rates 
of  wages  and  abundance  of  employmenL    Opinion  on  this  point  is  practically 


A  great  deal  of  statistical  evidence  was  submitted  by  employers 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry  to  show  the  extent  to  which  lost  time 
due,  as  they  believed,  to  excessive  drinking,  interfered  with  the 
output.  The  report  summarized  this  evidence  in  the  following 
statement : 

The  evidence  is  really  overwhelming  that  the  main  cause  of  this  alarming 
loss  of  time  is  the  lure  of  drink.  The  employers  say  so  most  emphatically ; 
the  Admiralty  have  received  elaborate  reports  emphasizing  the  same  con- 
clusion in  the  case  of  shipbuilding,  repairs,  munitions  of  war  and  transport 
The  Home  Office  reports  are  to  the  same  etfect,  and  the  detailed  figures  sum- 
marized above  are,  in  themselves,  strong  evidence  that  drink  is  the  cause,  A 
section  of  each  class  of  workmen  keep  perfectly  good  time  throughout  the 
week,  and  therefore  the  cause  is  not  one  which  is  common  to  all  workmen, 
or  due  to  any- general  industrial  condition.  The  worst  time  is  generally 
kept  after  wages  are  paid,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  week.  When 
absence  from  work  occurs  the  workman  is  usually  absent  for  several  days  to- 
gether. Staleness  and  fatigue  no  doubt  must  arise  from  working  during 
long  hours  over  an  extended  period,  but  inasmuch  as  half  the  men  are  not 
in  fact  working  for  more  than  45  hours  a  week,  the  cause  must  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  testimony  of  observers  in  each  district  is  that  drink  is  by  far 
the  most  important  factor,  .  .  .  The  contention  that  the  cause  of  irregular 
hours  is  the  excessive  time  worked  is  completely  disposed  of  by  observing 
that  on  average  the  time  worked  is  unfortunately  not  so  great  as  the  standard 
in  time  of  peace.  The  figures  show,  not  that  workmen  who  have  been 
working  long  hours  for  days  together  occasionally  take  a  day  oS,  but  that 
while  some  workmen  are  working  steadily  day  by  day  for  long  hours,  those 
who  fail  to  work  even  ordinary  hours  are  continually  repeating  this  failure.^ 

While  the  evidence  to  the  effect  that  much  time  was  lost  in  the 
shipbuilding  yards  on  account  of  drink  seems  overwhelming,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  impressions  left  by  the  report  were  more  or 
less  unfair  to  the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  trades.  This  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  by  one 
of  the  factory  inspectors.    He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 

irregular  rime  is  confined  largely  to  certain  specific  trades:  riveters,  caulkers, 
platers,  riggers,  and  to  a  very  much  less  extent,  engineers  are  th^.  chief 
*  Report,  etc.,  p.  IS. 
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offenders;  such  tradesmen  as  pattern  makers,  nolders,  turners,  and  time 
workers  generally  keep  relatively  good  time.^ 

Furthermore,  he  showed  that  drinking  was  not  the  only  cause 
of  lost  time.  Much  of  the  lost  time  was  due  to  the  practice  which 
we  have  already  observed  of  riveters  and  platers  working  in 
squads.  When,  for  any  reason,  one  member  of  the  squad  failed 
to  appear,  four  or  five  men  would  lose  a  morning's  or  even  a 
day's  work  and  the  lost  time  of  these  men  would  figure  in  the 
employer's  statistics. 

The  same  inspector  threw  some  light  on  the  reasons  for  the 
absences  of  the  riveters,  w-hich,  if  not  an  excuse,  at  least  deserves 
a  place  in  the  explanation  of  their  dereliction.    He  said : 

Riveting  is  hard  and  exhausting  work,  and  it  is  frequently  and  neces- 
sarily carried  on  in  trying  conditions — exposure  in  winter  to  bitter  cold  and 
damp.  The  temptation  to  take  a  morning  or  a  day  off  during  very  cold  or 
very  hot  weather  is  great,  as  the  riveter  knows  he  is  indispensable  at  present, 
and  will  not  lose  his  jnb  if  he  does  lie  off.  Moreover  his  pay  is  sufhcient, 
even  with  a  partial  week's  work,  to  keep  htm  and  his  family  in  comfort. 
The  machine  men  working  under  cover  are  in  a  comfortable  shop  and  have 
not  the  same  temptation  to  lie  off.  Again  the  pay  is  relatively  much  less, 
and  being  time  workers  they  can  not  make  up  the  lost  time  by  a  special  spurt. 
Another  important  point  frequently  overlooked  is  that  at  present,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  men  who  in  ordinary  times  would 
never  be  employed  on  account  of  their  irregular  habits,  are  at  work  in  many 
yards,  and  materially  affect  the  numbers  of  those  losing  time.  Briefly,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  "  black  squad  "  piece  workers  have  not  risen  much  above 
the  social  position  of  the  man  earning  30s.  a  week,  yet  their  remuneration  is 
eqnal  to  that  of  a  professional  man.  They  have  not  yet  been  educated  to 
spend  their  wages  wisely,  and  the  money  is  largely  wasted,  for  they  have 
few  interests  and  little  to  spend  their  wage  on  apart  from  alcohol.' 

Mr,  Lloyd  George's  speech  and  the  allegations  made  in  the 
report  were  warmly  resented  in  labor  circles  and  the  Labor  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  protested  against  the  report,  in  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  said  "  all  the  evidence  against  the  work- 
ers is  that  of  employers  or  officials,"  and  demanded  and  secured 
the  promise  of  the  government  to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry 
on  which  labor  should  be  represented,' 

»  Report,  etc.,  p.  24. 

» Ibid.,  p.  2S. 

»  Cole,  op.  cit.,  pp.  200-207.    Labour  Year  Book,  1916,  pp.  62-63. 
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Ministry  of  Munitions 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  progress  of  the  war  caused  a  change 
in  the  government  in  May,  1915.  The  Liberal  Ministry  resigned 
and  its  place  was  taken  by  a  Coalition  Ministry  in  which  Labor 
was  represented.  On  the  9th  of  June  a  new  government  depart- 
ment was  created  known  as  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  munitions  for  the  present  war,"  '  and  Mr. 
Lioyd  George  was  appointed  Minister  of  Munitions  "  to  examine 
into  and  organize  the  sources  of  supply  of  any  kind  of  munitions 
of  war."  * 

At  first  it  was  believed,  and  apparently  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself,  that  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Acts  conferred  upon  him 
sufficient  power  to  control  the  labor  situation.  It  was  soon  seen, 
however,  that  there  were  important  gaps  in  that  legislation.  They 
gave  the  government  power  to  take  over  any  private  works 
needed  and  to  order  the  workers  to  work,  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained there,  exactly  as  the  government  directed,  but  it  did  not 
confer  upon  the  government  power  to  compel  the  workers  to 
remain  in  its  employ.'  In  other  words  the  government  had  no 
authority  to  prevent  strikes.  There  was  much  talk  about  this 
time  of  "  conscription  of  labor." 

Every  one,  it  was  urged,  who  was  not  a  soldier  or  a  worker  in  tome  ab- 
solutely essential  trade,  should  be  forced  into  the  maldng  of  munitions,  and 
martial  law  should  be  proclaimed  in  the  workshops.* 

In  order  to  formulate  a  policy  for  the  conduct  of  his  work, 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  held  a  number  of  conferences  with 
labor  leaders  to  discuss  proposals  for  meeting  the  emergency.' 
The  National  Labor  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  the  Treasury  Conference  agreement  in 
consultation  with  the  minister  drew  up  proposals  which  were  put 
before  "  a  full  conference  of  trade  union  leaders  representing 

^5  and  6  Geo.  5,  c.  51.  Manual  of  Emergency  Legislation,  Supplement 
4.  p.  14. 

•  Order  in  Council,  June  16,  1915. 

*  Labour  Year  Book.  1916,  p.  63. 

*  Cole,  op.  cit..  p.  208. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  215. 
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the  munition  industries."  '  They  were  carried  by  a  majority  of 
the  conference  though  a  minority  of  the  representatives  were 
opposed  to  the  provisions  for  compulsory  arbitration. 

Thus  prepared,  the  Munitions  Bill  was  introduced  and  with 
relatively  little  discussion  was  passed  by  Parliament  on  July  2 
and  became  the  Munitions  of  War  Act,  3915." 

1  Cole.  op.  cit.,  p.  215.  They  did  not  include  reprcjentatives  of  the  miners 
or  the  cotton  operatives. 

'  5  and  6  Geo.  S.  c  54.  Manwil  of  Emergency  L^githHon,  Supplement  4, 
pp.  17-26. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Munitions  of  War  Acts 

The  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915,  together  with  its  amend- 
ments (constituting  practically  a  revision  of  the  act)  of  January 
27,  1916,  and  August  21,  1917,  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
labor  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  by  Parliament  during  the 
war.  Its  foundation  is  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Production,  made  in  February  and  March,  1915,  modified  and 
enlarged  by  agreements  entered  into  between  the  government  and 
leading  trade  unionists  at  conferences  held  in  March  and  June, 
as  already  related.  The  act  is  entitled  "  An  act  to  make  pro- 
vision for  furthering  the  efRcient  manufacture,  transport  and 
supply  of  munitions  for  the  present  war;  and  for  purposes  in- 
cidental thereto,"  and  it  was  made  necessary  by  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that 

All  overwhelming  supply  of  munitions  of  war  for  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  was  the  essential  element  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and, 
to  attain  this,  the  organization  of  an  important  section  of  the  British  indus- 
trial world  upon  a  tiew  basis  became  imperative,' 

Although  the  act  has  been  severely  criticized  by  some  of  the 
labor  writers  and  socialists  in  Great  Britain,  even  to  the  extent  of 
calling  its  acceptance  by  Parliament  "  scandalous,"  '  and  of  say- 
ing that  its  enactment  came  "  like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  '  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  leading  trade  unionists  and  members  of 

*  T.  A.  Fyfe :  Employers  and  Workmen  tinder  tke  Munitions  of  War  Acts, 
2d  ed..  p.  1.  For  purposes  of  convenient  reference  I  have  in  addition 
to  referring  to  the  sections  of  the  Munitions  Acts,  1915  and  1916,  made 
references  to  the  text  of  the  codification  of  the  acts  as  given  by  Mr.  Fyfe. 
In  my  abstract  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  act  I  have  also  madd 
free  use  of  Mr,  Fyfe's  comments  and  interpretations,  which  is  justified  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Fyfe,  in  addition  to  being  chairman  of  a  munitions  tribunal, 
is  a  judge  of  His  Majesty's  courts  in  Glasgow. 

*  Cole ;  Labour  in  War  Time. 

*  Mary  McArthur :  The  Wotnatt  Worker,  January,  1916,  p.  S. 
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the  Labor  party  were  consulted  at  every  stage  of  its  preparation 
and  enactment  and  are,  indeed,  largely  responsible  for  the  foim 
and  substance  of  the  acts.  Whether  or  not,  viewed  from  a  labor 
standpoint,  the  Munitions  Act  be  considered  a  wise  or  an  unwise 
piece  of  legislation,  it  can  not  be  truthfully  said  that  it  was  en- 
acted in  defiance  of  labor  or  without  giving  their  representatives 
an  opportunity  to  consider  it  and  to  suggest  amendments. 

As  a  carefully  drawn  and  consistently  prepared  piece  of  legis- 
lation, not  much  can  be  said  for  the  original  Munitions  Act  or 
for  the  government's  clumsy  method  of  amendment.  As  Mr. 
Fyfe  says : 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  form  the  Amending  Act  (of  1916)  took  was 
not  the  total  repeal  of  the  original  act,  and  the  reenactment  of  its  clauses 
along  with  the  amendments  in  an  entirely  new  act.^ 

In  many  respects  the  act  seems  to  have  been  drafted  backwards, 
since  portions  of  Part  III  deal  with  matters  necessary  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  Parts  I  and  II,  and  Part  II  contains  sections  and 
clauses  which,  logically,  should  come  before  Part  I. 

In  the  following  abstract  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  acts  I 
have  not  attempted  to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  various  sec- 
tions appear  in  the  parliamentary  measure. 

The  acts  are  frankly  stated  to  be  emergency  legislation;  to 
"  have  effect  only  so  long  as  the  office  of  Minister  of  Munitions 
and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  exists,"  *  and  the  act  creating  the 
Ministry  declared  that  it  should  cease  to  exist  at  a  period  not 
later  than  twelve  months  after  the  conclusion  of  war.  It  is  also 
provided  that  the  obligations  contained  in  Schedule  II,  whereby 
the  owners  of  establishments  agree  to  restore  prewar  conditions 
among  their  employes,  shall  continue  to  be  binding  on  such 
owners  for  twelve  months  after  the  end  of  the  war.' 

The  act  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  deals  with  differ- 
ences which  may  arise  between  employers  and  employes  and  the 
modes  of  settling  them.    Part  II  deals  with  what  are  known  as 
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"  controlled  establishments,"  rates  of  wages  and  limitation  of 
proBts  in  such  establishments,  restrictions  on  the  right  to  employ 
and  be  employed  on  munitions  work,  conditions  under  which 
workers  may  leave  or  be  discharged  from  such  service,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  female  labor  may  be  employed  on  muni- 
tions work.  Part  III  (made  up  largely  of  amendments)  deals 
with  the  power  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to  regulate  or  re- 
strict the  work  of  any  factory  or  to  remove  machinery  to  any 
other  factory  or  to  control  the  supply  of  materials  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  production  of  munitions.  It  also  deals  with 
matters  of  inspection,  with  information  to  be  furnished  by 
employers,  with  munitions  tribunals,  with  penalties,  and  with  the 
definition  of  terms  used  in  the  act 

The  Munitions  Acts  may  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  the 
Defense  of  the  Realm  Acts,  especially  of  those  portions  which 
deal  with  the  production  of  munitions,^  They  authorize  the  Ad- 
miralty or  Army  Council  or  Minister  of  Munitions  to  take  pos- 
session of  and  use  for  the  purpose  of  naval  or  military  service 
any  factory,  workshop  or  plant  and  to  regulate  or  restrict  the 
carrying  on  of  any  work  or  the  employment  of  any  workmen 
therein,  or  to  remove  the  cquijsnent  therefrom  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  production  of  munitions,  or  to  regulate  and  control 
the  supply  of  materials  that  may  be  required  for  articles  for  use 
in  war.* 

In  order  that  the  Minister  of  Munitions  may  have  at  hand  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  availability 
of  any  establishment  for  the  production  of  munitions,  the  owner 
of  any  establishment  in  operation  may  be  required  to  furnish  to 
the  Minister  any  information  requested  by  the  latter  as  to  the 
persons  employed  and  the  nature  of  their  work,  the  machinery 
used,  the  costs  of  production  and  other  relevant  matters,  and  to 
submit  his  premises  and  books  to  inspection  by  authorized  in- 
spectors in  order  that  they  may  obtain  such  information  or  other- 

'^  Manuals  of  Emergency  Legislation;  Defense  of  Ike  Realm  Manital, 
pp.  8-9. 

iDcfeqse  of  the  Realm  Act,  sec  1  (2)  (a).  Defense  of  the  Reahn 
Manual,  p.  3  (note).  Munitions  of  War  Acts,  Part  III,  sep.  10,  Fyie, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  73-74. 
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wise  determine  the  availability  of  the  establishment  for  munitions 
work.^ 

Meaning  of  Munitions  Work 

The  tcnn  "  munitions  work  "  has  been  given  a  very  wide  mean- 
ing by  the  revision  of  the  act  and  by  the  interpretations  placed 
upon  it  by  the  appeal  tribunals.  The  amended  act  makes  it  in- 
clude not  only  arms,  ammunition  and  the  like,  but  "  any  other 
articles  or  parts  of  articles  intended  or  adapted  for  use  in  war  "  * 
and  the  appeal  tribunals  have  interpreted  this  to  mean  anything 
"  suitable  for  use  in  war."  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
anything  which  is  "  capable  of  use  "  in  war  is  to  be  covered  by 
the  term.*  Mr.  Justice  Atkin,  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  intended  or  adapted  for  use  in  war,"  said : 

"Adapted  for  use"  means,  I  think,  "suitable  for  use";  but  it  means  in 
the  context  something  more  than  merely  capable  of  use.  I  think  the  word 
denotes  fitness  in  some  high  degree  to  be  determined  on  the  facts  in  each 
particular  case,  taking  into  consideration,  amongst  other  things,  the  extent 
to  which  articles  of  the  particular  class  are  in  fact  employed  in  war,  the 
probability  or  otherwise  of  articles  of  the  class  in  question  being  required  by 
the  military  authorities,  and  the  importance  or  unimportance  of  the  articles 
in  "  furthering  the  eflScient  manufacture,  transport  and  supply  of  munjtionj 
for  the  present  war."  I  think  it  plain,  however,  that  in  considering  this 
part  of  the  definition  the  actual  use,  contemplated  or  intended,  of  the  article 
is  inconclusive  and  may  be  irrelevant;  if  its  use  in  war  is  intended,  the 
article  will  fall  within  the  express  words.  "Adapted"  must  to  my  mind, 
when  used  disjunctively  from  "  intended,"  convey  some  meaning  independ- 
ent of  the  intended  use.* 

It  was  accordingly  held  that  the  repair  of  railway  wagons  be- 
longing to  a  colliery  was  "  munitions  work,"  since  these  wagons, 
though  not  at  the  time  being  used  for  war  purposes,  were  "  ar- 
ticles adapted  for  use  in  war."  * 
The  act,  as  amended,  provides  that  "  munitions  work  "  shall 

>  Munitions  of  War  Act,  191S,  sec  11,  Amend.  Act,  1916,  sec.  16  and  17. 
Fyfe,  op.  cil..  pp.  74-75 

>  Amend.  Act.  1916.  sec.  9  (a).    Fyfe,  p.  82. 

*  In  this  respect  Fyfe,  p.  6.  seems  to  have  erred  in  his  interpretation  of 
Ur.  Justice  Atkin's  decision. 

•Shaw  V.  Lincoln  Waggon  and  Engine  Co.,  Ltd.  (1916  A.M.T.  11), 
Chartres,  Judicial  fnterpretation  of  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts,  p.  2. 

»  Shaw  V.  Lincoln,  etc.    Chartres,  p.  2.    Fyfe,  pp.  219-220. 
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also  include  the  construction,  alteration  or  repairs  of  building 
machinery  and  plant  for  naval  or  military  purposes,  including  the 
erection  of  houses  to  accommodate  munitions  workers;  the  con- 
struction, repair  and  maintenance  of  docks,  etc.,  where  such  work 
is  certified  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  work  necessary  .for  the  supply  of 
light,  heat,  water  or  power,  tramway  facilities  or  fire  protection 
where  the  Minister  of  Munitions  certifies  that  such  supply  is  of 
importance  for  carrying  on  munitions  work,'  The  act  does  not 
specifically  declare  the  production  of  raw  materials  or  the  mining 
of  coal  or  ore  as  munitions  work.  No  formal  order  of  the  Min- 
ister has,  as  yet,  been  issued  to  include  such  work  and  the  appeal 
tribunals  have  declined  to  pass  upon  it  in  advance,'  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  formal  orders  have  been  issued  specifying  the  manu- 
facture  of  such  articles  as  lead  compounds,  constructional  steel, 
lime  and  all  materials  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  from 
wool  as  munitions  work.'  The  Minister  has  also  recommended 
employers  to  refrain  from  encouraging  miners  to  transfer  their 
services  to  munitions  factories,  and  to  assist  men  who  had  been 
engaged  in  coal  mining  to  return  to  the  mines  if  they  desired 
to  do  so.* 

Doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  work- 
man "  and  "  workmen  "  under  the  original  act,  the  revised  act 
declared  that  these  expressions  shall 

include  not  only  persons  whose  usual  occupation  consists  in  manual  labor, 
but  also  foremen,  clerks,  typists,  draughtsmen  and  other  persons  whose 
usual  occupation  consists  wholly  or  mamly  in  work  other  than  manual 
labor." 

Controlled  Establishments 

We  have  already  observed  that  many  trade  unionists,  especially 
those  engaged  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades,  when 
urged  by  the  government  to  abandon  for  the  period  of  the  war 
their  rules  restricting  production  and  employment,  met  this  pro- 

I  Munitions  of  War  Amend.  Act.  1916,  sec.  9.    Fyfe,  op.  eit.,  p.  82. 

'  Chartres,  op.  cil.,  p.  4.  and  note. 

»Fyfe,  pp.  181-182. 

•  Circular  letter.  71,  October  16,  1915,  cited  by  Fyfe,  p.  8. 

■"    ■■         "■'      Fyfe,  p.  83. 


«  Munitions  of  War  Amend.  Act,  1916,  s 
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posal  with  the  counter  demand  that,  in  case  this  were  done,  em- 
ployers surrender  their  right  to  excess  profits  resulting  from 
government  work.  The  supplemental  agreement  entered  into 
with  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
following  the  Treasury  Conference  of  March,  1915,  shows  that 
the  government  recognized  the  justice  of  this  claim,  and  contains 
its  promise  to  limit  profits  in  important  establishments  engaged 
in  the  production  of  munitions.  The  principal  method  by  which 
this  promise  was  carried  out  was  through  the  agency  of  what 
are  known  as  "  controlled  establishments  "  dealt  with  primarily 
in  Part  II  of  the  Munitions  Acts. 

Not  all  establishments  engaged  on  "  munitions  work "  are 
"  controlled  establishments,"  although  the  Minister  of  Munitions 
may,  by  order,  declare  any  establishment  where  "  munitions 
work  "  is  carried  on  to  be  a  "  controlled  establishment."  '  The 
effects  of  making  an  establishment  a  "  controlled  establishment  " 
are  fourfold : 

(a)  Four-fifths  of  the  net  profits  of  such  an  establishment, 
over  and  above  the  average  profits  for  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  war,  are  to  be  paid  into  the 
Exchequer.'  This  means  that  if  an  employer  had 
made  on  an  average  5  per  cent  profits  on  his  busi- 
ness during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  is  now  entitled  to  retain  only  one-fifth  of 
any  excess  above  that  amount.  The  remainder  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  Exchequer.  Certain  allowances  are 
made,  however,  which  probably  in  practice  result  in 
bringing  the  amount  retained  somewhat  above  the 
one-fifth  excess  contemplated. 
(6)  No  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  or  salary  of  any  em- 
ploye in  such  establishment  shall  be  made  until  the 
proposed  change  has  been  submitted  to  the  Minister 
of  Munitions,  who  may  withhold  his  consent.  Either 
the  Minister  or  the  owner  of  the  establishment  may 

»  Munitions  of  War  Act.  I91S,  sec.  4.     Amend.  Act,  1916,  sec.  1.     Fyfe. 
op.  cit.,  pp.  62-63. 
*  Muoitions  of  War  Act,  1915,  sec.  4  (1)  ;  sec.  S  (1),  (2).    Fyfe,  pp.  63,  66. 
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then  require  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion in  the  manner  provided  by  the  act/ 
By  an  amendment  made  to  the  act  in  1917  the  undertaking 
which  the  owner  of  a  controlled  establishment  was  deemed  to 
have  entered  into  was  made  to  include  an  undertaking  not  to 
change  piece  prices,  time  allowances  or  bonuses  on  output  or  the 
rates  or  prices  payable  under  any  other  system  of  payment  by  re- 
sults unless  this  change  was  made  by  agreement  between  the 
owner  and  his  workmen  or  under  certain  conditions  by  direction 
of  the  Minister.  This  provision  was  not  to  apply,  however,  to 
changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  made  by  order  of  the  Minister  in 
the  case  of  female  workers  employed  on  munition  work  or  in  the 
case  of  wages  paid  in  shipbuilding  yards  where  special  rules  were 
made  applicable.' 

(c)  "  Any  rule,  practice,  or  custom  not  having  the  force  of 
law  which  tends  to  restrict  production  or  employ- 
ment shall  be  suspended  in  the  establishment,"  but 
the  owner  is  deemed  to  have  entered  into  an  under- 
taking to  restore  such  rules,  etc.,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  to  give  preference  in  employment  to  former 
employes.  In  order  that  this  undertaking  may  be 
carried  out,  this  part  of  the  act  continues,  as  already 
mentioned,  for  twelve  months  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  made  the  judge  as  to 
whether  any  rule,  etc.,  tends  to  restrict  production 
or  employment*  The  rules,  practices  and  customs 
to  which  reference  is  here  made  are  those  dealt  with 
in  the  Treasury  agreement  and  relate  to  such  matters 
as  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  unions  on  the  in- 
troduction  of  machines,  the  rules  forbidding  women 
or  semi-skilled  men  from  doing  skilled  work  and  the 
limitations  on  hours  demanded  by  the  unions,  the  use 
of  nonunion  labor,  etc.    Not  all  the  rules  which  the 

» Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915.  sec  4  (2) ;  1916,  sec.  2.    Fyfe,  p.  63. 

»  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1917.  sec.  8.    Brilisk  Indiutriat  Experience,  vol. 

1,  p.  263. 

»  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915,  sec  4  (3),  (4)  ;  sec  20.    Sec  also  schedule 

2,  Fyfe.  pp.  64,  83,  84-8S. 
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act  abrogated,  however,  were  those  laid  down  by 
trade  unions.     In  one  case  dealt  with  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  an  employer  who  had  maintained  a 
nonunion  shop  was  unwilling  to  employ  members  of 
a  certain  trade  union,  but  the  court  held  that  a  prac- 
tice "  which  does  tend  to  prevent  workmen  from 
entering  employment  who  otherwise  could  reasonably 
be  employed  "  was  one  of  the  practices  which  tended 
to  hinder  production  and  was  therefore  aimed  at  by 
the  Munitions  Act, 
(rf)  Employers  and  employes  in  any  such  establishment  be- 
come subject  to  any  regulations  made  by  the  Min-  - 
ister  of  Munitions  for  that  establishment,  for  the 
purpose   of    maintaining   efficiency   and    discipline. 
They  are  also  bound  by  his  orders  giving  directions 
as  to  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor  or  conditions  of 
employment,  so  far  as  those  relate  to  semi-skilled  or 
unskilled  workers  doing  work  which  before  the  war 
had  usually  been  done  by  skilled  labor/ 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  government  has  succeeded,  as  far  as 
the  language  of  the  law  is  concerned,  in  tying  together  the  limita- 
tion of  profits  in  munitions  establishments  and  the  removal  of 
the  restrictive  rules  of  the  trade  unions,  while  it  seeks  to  bind 
the  employer  to  a  restoration  of  the  prewar  customs  at  the  close 
of  the  war.    Although  the  term  "  controlled  establishments  "  is 
not  specifically  limited  to  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades, 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  these  sections 
of  the  original  act  to  limit  the  operation  of  them  to  these  trades 
and  thus  meet  the  issues  raised  at  the  Treasury  Conference  by  the 
Amalgamated   Society  of   Engineers.      Later  when  the   1916 
amendments  to  the  act  were  being  considered,  it  was  apparently 
deemed  best  to  give  a  broader  meaning  to  the  term  "  controlled 
establishments." 

In  February,  1917.  the  number  of  "  controlled  establishments  " 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  4,285  with  approximately  two  mil- 
lion workers  employed  therein,  twenty  per  cent  of  whom  were 
*  Munitions  of  War  Amend.  Acts,  1916,  sec.  7.    Fyfe,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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women  and  girls.  Since  that  date  the  proportion  of  female  labor 
has  increased  considerably,  but  no  figures  are  available  which 
show  the  extent  of  the  increase. 

Although  the  undertaking  given  by  employers  to  restore  pre- 
war conditions  in  their  establishments  at  the  close  of  the  war,  as 
contained  in  schedule  two,  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
broad  to  cover  the  exclusion  of  nonunionists  where  such  ex- 
clusion had  been  the  rule,  unionists  were  apparently  not  satisfied 
with  the  statement  and,  in  the  amended  act,  succeeded  in  having 
this  point  specifically  mentioned.' 

Munitions  Volunteers 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  agitation  for  industrial 
conscription  which  was  taking  place  in  England  during  the  spring 
of  1915.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  earlier  speeches  indicated  that  he 
favored  the  idea,  but  he  later  expressed  himself  as  not  being  in 
sympathy  with  this  demand.  He  is  quoted  as  having  said  at  a 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  unions  on  June  10: 

They  talk  about  the  conscription  of  labor.  I  don't  want  conscription  of 
labor  at  all.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  be  able  to  place  men  where  they  are 
most  needed  to  increase  the  output  of  munitions.' 

While  the  Munitions  Act  does  not  provide  for  "  conscription 
of  labor,"  it  does  impose  such  restrictions  on  the  employment  and 
mobility  of  laborers  who  volunteer  to  work  in  controlled  estab- 
lishments as  to  give  this  employment  more  or  less  the  character 
of  military  service.  Munitions  volunteers,  as  they  are  called, 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Minister  to  work  at  any  con- 
trolled establishment  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  to  remain 
there  for  the  period  of  the  war,  or  for  at  least  six  months.  If 
they  fail  to  comply  with  the  undertaking  they  become  liable  to 
penalties.*  Subject  to  penalties  for  disobedience  employers  are 
forbidden  to  dissuade  their  employes  from  volunteering  to  do 
munitions  work  or  to  retain  in  their  employment  munitions  volun- 
teers who  have  received  notice  from  the  Minister  of  Munitions 

*  Munitions  of  War  Amend.  Act,  1916,  sec.  IS.    Fyfe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64-6S. 
>  Quoted  by  Cole :  Labour  in  War  Time.  p.  213. 

•  Munitions  of  War  Act,  HIS,  sec  6  (1).    Fyfe,  p.  67. 
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that  they  are  to  work  in  some  other  establishment.^  They  are 
also  forbidden  to  discharge  from  their  employment  munitions 
volunteers  within  a  period  of  six  weeks  of  the  date  of  their  agree- 
ment with  the  Minister  unless  "  there  was  reasonable  cause  "  for 
such  dismissal.^ 

The  usual  mode  of  employing  munitions  volunteers  is  for  the 
owner  of  a  controlled  establishment  to  make  application  to  the 
manager  of  the  central  labor  exchange  for  war  munitions  volun- 
teers, stating  the  number  desired,  the  occupations  and  special 
qualifications,  the  wages  and  hours  of  work  and  other  conditions, 
and  sign  an  agreement  to  employ  the  workers  who  may  be 
assigned  to  him  only  on  war  munitions  work  and  to  pay  them  the 
district  rate  of  wages  for  their  work  and  to  meet  the  other  condi- 
ticns  applicable  to  munitions  volunteers.  His  application  must 
also  contain  the  declaration  that  the  employer  has  not  already  In 
his  employ  on  private  work  men  who  are  capable  or  who  can  be 
made  capable  for  the  work  in  question  and  that  the  local  labor  ex- 
change has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  men  for  him.* 

The  munitions  volunteers  are  entitled  to  (a)  the  district  rate  of 
wages;  (b)  the  sum  necessary  to  make  up  the  difference  (if  any) 
between  the  district  rate  and  that  received  by  the  workman  be- 
fore his  enrolment  as  a  munitions  volunteer;  (c)  traveling  ex- 
penses, including  railway  fare  at  the  commencement  and  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  and  where  necessary  subsistence  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  2s,  6d.  per  day  for  seven  days  in  the  week. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  subsistence  allowance  is  not 
intended  to  enable  any  workman  to  make  a  pecuniary  profit. 

When  the  workman's  residence  is  within  daily  traveling  dis- 
tance of  his  place  of  work,  he  receives  the  cost  of  workman's 
tickets  and,  if  the  distance  traveled  exceeds  one-half  hour  each 
way,  he  is  paid  one  hour's  traveling  time  per  day  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  half.* 

The  munitions  volunteers  plan  was  adopted  by  the  government 

at  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  made  up 

>  Munitions  of  War  Act.  1915,  sec.  6  (2).    Fyfe,  op.  c\l.,  p.  68. 
» Munitions  of  War  Act.  1916,  sec.  3.    Fyfe,  p.  68. 
«  Form  W.M.V.  19. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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of  trade  union  leaders,  as  an  alternative  for  conscription  of  labor. 
The  plan  was  introduced  even  before  the  enactment  of  the  Muni- 
tions Act,  1915,  and  90,000  men  had  registered  as  munitions 
volunteers  by  July  10  of  that  year.  There  are  no  figures  available 
which  show  registrations  after  that  date.  In  November,  1916, 
the  plan  was  extended  by  the  trade  card  exemption  system,  under 
which  whole  unions  enrolled  as  munitions  volunteers. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  plan  was  hindered,  however, 
by  employers  through  patriotic  motives  and  by  other  obstacles 
so  that  less  use  was  made  of  the  plan  than  had  been  expected. 
The  plan  has  been  revived  and  extended,  however,  since  the 
abolition  of  leaving  certificates  in  the  fall  of  1917. 

The  Dilution  of  Labor 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  discussion  of  war  labor  legislaticsi 
concerning  flie  "  dilution  of  labor."  This  apt  expression  has 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  semi-skilled  or  female  labor  to 
do  work  which  before  the  war  was  usually  performed  by  skilled 
labor.  Such  substitution  in  the  munitions  trades  had  already  been 
proceeding  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  before  the  government  directly 
interested  itself  in  the  question.  The  Board  of  Trade  estimated 
that  in  February,  1915,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  females 
in  the  engineering  trades  was  26.4  per  cent  over  the  21,000  which 
the  census  of  1911  reported  as  employed  in  those  trades.  The 
number  of  men  in  these  trades,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  con- 
traction of  8.1  per  cent  as  compared  to  1911.' 

The  unionists  in  the  engineering  trades  offered  strenuous  op- 
position to  the  introduction  of  women  and  of  unskilled  labor  into 
these  well  organized  trades,  especially  where  efforts  were  made 
to  use  this  labor  to  accomplish  what  was  regarded  as  skilled  work. 
We  have  already  noted  that  the  government  yielded  to  this  op- 
position to  the  extent  of  making  a  separate  agreement  with  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  in  March,  1915,  to  the  effect 

that  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  new  inventions  which  were  not  in 
existence  in  the  prewar  period  the  class  of  workmen  to  be  employed  on 
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this  work  after  the  war  should  be  determined  according  to  the  practice  pre- 
vailing before  the  war  in  the  case  of  the  class  of  work  most  nearly  analogous. 

Other  clauses  in  the  general  agreement  provided  (1)  that  at 
the  close  of  the  war  priority  oi  employment  should  be  given  to 
workmen  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  to  those 
serving  with  the  colors;  and  (2)  that  the  standard  rates  should 
be  paid  to  semi-skilled  and  female  laborers  called  upon  to  perform 
work  which  had  been  skilled  labor.  These  safeguards  were  suf- 
ficient, it  was  believed,  to  cause  the  displacement  in  the  skilled 
trades  of  female  and  unskilled  laborers  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Mtmitions  Act  of  1915  undertook  to  make  definite  these 
promises  by  Schedule  2  and  by  its  scheme  of  controlled  estab- 
lishments. At  the  same  time  it  gave  the  utmost  encouragement  to 
employers  to  make  use  of  semi-skilled  male  labor  and  of  female 
labor  wherever  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  output  of  muni- 
tions thereby.  With  the  exception  of  the  obligations  imposed  on 
owners  of  controlled  establishments  by  Schedule  2,  no  special 
precautions  in  regard  to  the  dilution  of  labor  are  found  in  the 
Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915. 

From  the  first,  however,  the  dilution  scheme  caused  uneasiness 
in  the  minds  of  unionists  and  in  order  to  secure  their  cooperation, 
the  government  in  September,  1915,  appointed  a  joint  committee 
representing  the  National  Labor  Advisory  Committee  (three  of 
whose  members  were  included)  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
with  additional  members  including  Mr.  W,  H.  Beveridge,  Di- 
rector of  the  Labor  Exchanges,  and  Miss  Mary  Macarthur,  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Federation  of  Women  Workers, 

to  advise  and  assist  the  Ministry  in  regard  to  the  transference  of  skilled 
labor  and  the  introduction  of  semi'skilled  and  unskilled  labor  for  munitions 
work,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  productive  use  of  all  available  labor  supplies 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war.* 

In  October,  1915,  this  committee,  known  as  the  Munitions 
Labor  Supply  Committee,  drew  up  a  series  of  recommendations 
in  regard  to  the  dilution  of  labor,  and  these  "  recommendations  " 
were  issued  to  employers  in  October  as  Circular  L2  and  Cir- 
cular L3. 
» Labour  Year  Booh,  1916,  p.  70. 
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Employment  and  Remuneration  of  Women  and  Unskili.ed 
Labor 

Circular  L2  dealt  with  the  "  employment  and  remuneration  of 
women  on  munitions  work  of  a  class  which  prior  to  the  war  was 
not  recognized  as  women's  work  in  districts  where  such  work 
was  customarily  carried  on."  It  dealt  with  rates  of  wages  and 
allowances  for  overtime  and  holiday  work,  conditions  under 
which  women  might  be  employed  on  piece  work  or  the  premium 
bonus  system  and  contained  a  recognition  of  the  principle  "  that 
on  systems  of  payment  by  results  equal  payment  shall  be  made 
to  women  as  to  the  men  for  an  equal  amount  of  work  done." 
After  the  amendment  of  the  act  in  1916.  the  government  made 
the  adoption  of  the  provisions  of  Circular  L2  mandatory. 

Circular  L3  related  to  the  "  employment  and  remuneration  of 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  men  on  munition  work  of  a  class  which 
prior  to  the  war  was  customarily  undertaken  by  skilled  labor." 
Originally  issued  as  mere  "  recommendations  "  of  the  Minister 
of  Munitions,  the  provisions  of  this  circular  were,  after  the 
Munitions  of  War  Amendment  Act,  1916,  had  been  passed, 
issued  as  government  orders.  The  "  general  "  clauses  were  as 
follows : 


1.  Operations  on  which  skilled  men  are  at  present  employed  but  which 
by  reason  of  their  character  can  be  performed  by  semi-skilled  or  unskilled 
labor,  may  be  done  by  such  labor  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

2.  Where  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  male  labor  is  employed  on  work  iden- 
tical with  that  customarily  undertaken  by  skilled  labor,  the  time  rates  and 
piece  prices  and  premium  bonus  times  shall  be  the  same  as  enstomarily 
obtained  for  the  operations  when  performed  by  skilled  labor. 

3.  Where  skilled  men  are  at  present  employed  they  shall  not  be  displaced 
by  less  skilled  labor  unless  other  skilled  employment  is  offered  to  them  there 
or  elsewhere. 

4.  Piece  work  prices  and  premium  bonus  time  allowances,  after  they  have 
been  established,  shall  not  be  altered  unless  the  means  or  method  of  manu- 
facture are  changed. 

5.  Overtime,  night  shift,  Sunday  and  holiday  allowances  shall  be  paid  to 
such  machine  men  on  the  same  basis  as  to  skilled  men. 

The  circular  also  recommended  time  ratings  for  the  manu- 
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facture  of  complete  shell  and  fuses  and  cartridge  cases,  and  these 
were  likewise  later  converted  into  orders.' 

When  Parliament  came  to  amend  the  Munitions  Act  in  Janu- 
ary, 1916,  it  gave  the  Minister  of  Munitions  power 

to  give  directions  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  hours  of  labor  or  conditions  of 
employment  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  men  employed  in  any  controlled 
establishment  or  munitions  work,  being  work  of  a  class  which,  prior  to  the 
war,  was  customarily  undertaken  by  skilled  labor,  or  as  to  the  time  rates  for 
the  manufacture  of  complete  shells  and  fuses  and  cartridge  cases  in  any 
controlled  establishment  in  which  such  manufacture  was  not  customary  prior 
to  the  war.» 


In  the  case  of  female  workers  "  employed  on  or  in  connection 
with  munitions  work  in  any  establishment "  which  had  been 
brought  under  orders  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  the  Min- 
ister was  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Acts,  1901  to  1911)  empowered  "to  give  directions  as 
to  the  rate  of  wages  or  as  to  hours  of  labor  or  conditions  of 
employment."  ' 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Minister's  control  extended  much 
farther  in  the  case  of  female  workers  than  in  the  case  of  male 
workers,  where  it  was  limited  to  controlled  establishments  and 
to  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  performing  for  the  time 
being  skilled  work.  The  reasons  for  this  greater  control  in  the 
case  of  female  labor  are  not  entirely  clear,  but  are  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  men  were  better  organized  in  the  skilled 
trades  and  felt  able  to  control  the  situation  in  that  class  of  work, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  government  control  of  the  hours,  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  even  the  wages  of  women  workers  was 
something  which  had  long  since  won  recognition  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  probably  also  true  that  organized  labor  has  less  objection  to 
the  introduction  of  female  labor  into  the  skilled  trades  during 
the  period  of  the  war  than  it  has  to  the  introduction  of  semi- 
skilled male  labor  to  do  skilled  work,  believing  that  female 
labor  will  be  much  easier  to  displace  "  since  the  line  of  sex  demar- 

'  See  Fyfe,  of.  ctt..  Appendix  6,  pp.  166-167. 

'  Munitions  of  War  Amendment  Act,  1916,  sec  7.    Fyfe,  p.  65. 

»  Munitions  of  War  Amendment  Act,  1916,  sec.  6.    Fyfe,  p.  72. 
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cation  is  clearer  than  any  line  based  upon  classes  of  men."  * 
The  government  has  undertaken  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
women's  wages  and  work  not  only  by  making  Circular  L2  man- 
datory but  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  tribunal  with  Lyndon 
Macassey  as  chairman  and  with  two  women  among  its  six  mem- 
bers, whose  functions  are  to  act  as  an  arbitration  tribunal  to  which 
the  Minister  may  refer  differences  relating  to  the  hours,  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  women,  and  to  advise  the  Minister  in 
his  dealings  with  these  matters.  The  general  tendency  of  the 
regulations  has  been  to  increase  women's  wages,  but  many  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  in  the  effort  to  see  that  women  were  paid  at 
the  same  rates  for  the  same  work  as  was  performed  by  men  when 
automatic  machinery  has  been  introduced. 

The  Amending  Act  of  1917  broadens  greatly  the  power  of  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  as  to  the  regulation  of  wages.  If  he  con- 
siders it  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  output  of  munitions 
to  give  directions  as  to  the  remuneration  of  laborers  employed  in 
controlled  establishments  on  time  rates,  he  may,  subject  to  any 
agreement  which  has  been  entered  into  between  employers  and 
the  workmen  with  his  consent,  give  such  directions  as  he  may 
consider  necessary.  A  violation  of  these  orders  is  punishable  in 
like  manner  as  violations  of  an  award  made  in  case  of  a  settlement 
of  differences  between  the  parties.* 

Another  section  of  the  1917  Amending  Act  provides  that 
where  an  award  as  to  wages,  hours  or  conditions  of  employment 
has  been  made  under  Part  I  of  the  act  of  1915,  or  in  pursuance 
of  an  agreement  between  work  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  munitions,  and  the  Minister  of  Munitions  is  satisfied  that  the 
award  is  binding  upon  employers  employing  the  majority  of  the 
employes  in  any  branch  of  trade,  he  may  direct  that  the  award 
shall  be  binding  on  all  or  any  employers  and  persons  in  the  trade, 
either  without  modifications  or  with  such  modifications  as  shall 
insure  that  no  employer  shall  be  enabled  to  pay  less  wages  than 
are  required  to  be  paid  by  parties  subject  to  the  original  award," 

»KirkaIdy:  Labour,  Finance  and  the  War,  p.  136. 

»  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1917.  sec.  1.  BntJsh  Industrial  Experience,  vol. 
1,  p.  26a 

*  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1917,  sec,  5.  British  Industrial  Eifierience,  vol, 
1,  p.  262. 
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Restrictions  on  the  Mobility  of  Labor 

For  several  months  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Munitions 
Act  of  1915,  the  government  had  endeavored  by  means  of  an 
Order  in  Council  dated  April  29,  1915,  to  prevent  the  indiscrim- 
inate migration.of  labor  needed  in  munition  plants.  The  method 
of  prevention  was  to  forbid  employers  in  factories  engaged  on 
munitions  work  to  advertise  for  or  otherwise  seek  to  induce 
persons  employed  in  other  factories  on.government  work  to  leave 
their  employment  in  order  to  accept  work  in  the  establishment  of 
this  particular  employer.  Penalties  were  provided  for  enticing 
labor,  and  employers  in  munitions  establishments  desiring  to 
secure  additional  laborers  were  forbidden  to  take  any  steps  other- 
wise than  to  notify  vacancies  to  one  of  the  labor  exchanges  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

This  mode  of  restriction  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose  since 
it  did  not  apply  to  employers  on  other  than  munitions  work;  it 
did  not  prevent  laborers  in  munitions  plants  from  voluntarily 
leaving  their  places  of  employment  to  secure  work  elsewhere,  and 
it  did  not  furnish  any  method  by  which  the  offense  of  enticing 
laborers  could  be  proved  before  the  courts.  Accordingly,  under 
the  Munitions  of  War  Act  of  1915,  an  effort  was  made  to  deal 
in  a  more  direct  way  with  restrictions  on  the  mobility  of  labor. 
By  section  7  of  this  act  employers  were  forbidden  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  workman  who  had  been  employed  on,  or  in  connection 
with  munitions  work  within  a  period  of  six  weeks  preceding  his 
application  for  work  unless  the  laborer  held  a  "  leaving  certifi- 
cate "  frohi  the  employer  by  whom  he  was  last  so  employed  or 
from  a  munitions  tribunal  to  which  an  appeal  might  be  taken  in 
cases  where  his  employer  had  refused  to  grant  such  a  certificate. 
Munitions  tribunals,  set  up  under  another  provision  of  the  act, 
were  authorized  to  grant  such  "  leaving  certificates  "  whenever 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  refusal  of  the  employer  to 
grant  such  a  certificate  had  been  unreasonable. 

More  dissatisfaction  arose  from  the  operation  of  this  section 
of  the  Munitions  Act,  1916,  than  from  any  other  section  of  the 
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act.  Laborers  complained  that  the  restrictions  on  their  right  to 
seek  work  in  other  munitions  plants  than  those  in  which  they 
were  for  the  time  being  employed  were  being  taken  advantage 
of  by  employers  to  hinder  their  employment  under  conditions 
best  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  country.  New  munitions 
plants  were  being  established  all  over  the  country  and  the  services 
of  skilled  workers  were  in  great  demand  as  foremen  and  man- 
agers and  for  giving  instructions  to  unskilled  laborers.  Employ- 
ers by  their  refusal  to  release  workers  to  take  such  places  were 
preventing  the  skilled  laborers  of  the  country  from  being 
employed  in  the  most  advantageous  ways.  Another  ground  of 
complaint  was  that  employers  were  using  their  power  to  refuse 
"leaving  certificates  "  as  a  means  of  discipline.  Since  laborers 
could  not  be  lawfully  employed  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  after 
they  left  their  employment  unless  they  possessed  "  leaving  certifi- 
cates "  they  were  forced  either  to  remain  in  their  present  situa- 
tions or  to  accept  the  penalty  of  idleness.  It  was  also  said  that 
employers  in  granting  "  leaving  certificates  "  endorsed  them  with 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  their  holders  and  thus  made  it  more 
difficult  to  secure  employment. 

With  a  view  to  remedying  these  difficulties,  as  well  as  to  over- 
come certain  difficulties  in  interpretation  of  such  words  and 
phrases  as  "  workmen,"  "  munitions  work,"  etc.,  the  Amendment 
Act  of  January,  1916,  substituted  for  Section  7  of  the  original 
act  a  new  section  (No.  5).  which  made  more  specific  the  obliga- 

•is  of  munitions  tribunals  to  grant  "  leaving  certificates  "  where 
.  ..uy  were  unreasonably  withheld  by  employers.  They  might  also 
require  the  employer  who  had  refused  such  a  certificate  to  pay 
to  the  laborer  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5,  unless  the  laborer  was 
guilty  of  misconduct,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  dismissal  or 
discharge.  This  penalty  was  also  made  applicable  to  the 
employer  of  a  workman 

who  applies  for  a  certificate  on  the  ground  that  he  has  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  days  been  given  no  opportunity  of  earning  wages,  or  who  leaves 
his  employment  on  account  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  or  any 
agent  of  the  employer,  which  would  justify  the  immediate  termination  by  the 
workman  of  his  contract  of  service  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  been  dis- 
missed or  discharged  by  his  employer. 
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The  workman  was  also  under  the  provision  of  this  section  entitled 
to  a  week's  notice  of  intention  to  dismiss  him,  or  (in  lieu  of  such 
a  notice)  to  a  week's  wages,  unless  the  employer  reported  such 
dismissal  within  twenty-four  hours,  under  rules  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Munitions,  claiming  that  the  work  was  of  a  tem- 
porary or  discontinuous  character  or  that  the  workman  had  been 
guilty  of  misconduct,  and  a  munitions  tribunal  might  be  called 
upon  to  determine  the  legitimacy  of  this  excuse  and  might  require 
the  employer  to  pay  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,  to  the  workman 
where  the  tribunal  found  that  there  was  no  reason  or  cause  for 
dismissing  him  without  a  week's  notice. 

In  spite  of  the  improvements  in  the  mode  of  administration 
of  the  section  relating  to  "  leaving  certificates  "  made  by  the 
amendment  of  1916,  this  section  of  the  act  continued  to  give  great 
dissatisfaction  to  laborers  employed  in  munitions  plants.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  dissatisfaction  is  said  to  be  the  fact  that 
although  the  act  did  not  apply  to  workers  engaged  in  civil  estab- 
lishments, employers  in  such  establishments  hesitated  to  employ 
workers  who  did  not  have  "leaving  certificates,"  in  view  of  the 
penalties  imposed  upon  employers  hiring  workers  from  munitions 
plants.  "  In  other  words,"  says  Mr.  Fyfe,  "  a  '  leaving  certifi- 
cate '  has  come  to  be  recognized  in  the  industrial  world  as  a  pass- 
port to  employment." 

An  effort  was  made  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  a  rule  promulgated 
by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to  the  effect  that  a  worker  might 
ask  from  a  local  mupitions  tribunal  an  exen^ption  certifk.;,.' 
which  would  state  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  tribunal  the  yn.'^j 
man  had  not  been  employed  on  munitions  work  within  the  past  six 
weeks. 

The  munitions  tribunals  were  authorized  by  the  act  to  grant 
a  "leaving  certificate"  to  a  workman  who  desired  to  leave  his 
work  in  order  to  undertake  work  in  which  his  skill  or  other 
personal  qualifications  could  be  employed  to  a  greater  advantage 
to  the  national  interests,  or  where  he  had  completed  a  term  of 
apprenticeship  and  desired  to  obtain  the  full  standard  rate  of 
wages,  but  these  matters  were  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of 
the  munitions  tribunals  and  in  all  such  cases  the  workman  was 
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supposed  to  remain  in  his  employment  until  the  question  had 
been  passed  upon. 

It  is  possible,  for  example  (said  one  of  the  appeal  tribunals),  that  a  man 
employed  as  a  laborer  might  be  indispensable  in  one  establishment  while 
his  services,  even  in  skilled  work,  might  be  of  minor  importance,  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  in  another  establishment.  The  question  is,  where 
can  he  render  best  service?  ^ 

Ahhough  the  possibility  of  appealing  their  cases  to  the  muni- 
tions tribunals  enabled  the  workmen  to  secure  their  "  leaving 
certificates  "  on  reasonable  grounds,  the  delays  in  such  appeals 
and  other  causes  for  complaint  led  Parliament  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Munitions  Act,  dated  August  21,  1917,  to  give  to  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  power  to  repeal  the  provision  of  the  act 
relating  to  "leaving  certificates"  upon  his  being  satisfied  that 
this  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  national  interests. 
In  the  event  such  section  was  repealed  certain  "  alternative 
provisions  are  to  have  effect,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  the 
workmen  concerned  on  work  other  than  certain  munitions  work, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  minister  and,  subject  to  certain 
exceptions,  a  contract  of  service  between  an  employer,  and  a 
workman  employed  on  or  in  connection  with  munitions  work  is 
not  to  be  determinable  by  either  party  except  by  a  week's  notice 
or  on  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  an  average  week's  wages  under 
the  contract." ' 

Acting  in  accordance  with  this  amendment,  the  government 
issued  an  order  abolishing  leaving  certificates  on  and  after  Octo- 
ber 15,  1917.  Workmen  may  now  leave  their  places  of  employ- 
ment to  engage  on  war  work  elsewhere  on  giving  a  week's  notice 
or  such  other  notice  as  is  required  by  their  contract. 

A  return  to  the  war  munitions  volunteers  scheme  accompanies 
this  abolition  and  the  scheme  has  been  extended  to  all  men 
eligible  to  enroll,  not  as  hitherto  limited  to  those  In  certain  trades 
and  engaged  on  certain  classes  of  work.    The  National  Advisory 

'  Scottish  Tube  Company,  Ltd.  v.  McGillivray,  1916,  Scot.  App.  Rep,, 
p.  19.    Fyfe,  op.  cil.,  p.  19. 

*  Munitions  of  War  Act.  1917,  sees.  2,  3  and  4.  BritUk  Industrial  Ex- 
perience, vol,  1,  pp.  261-262. 
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Committee  has  voiced  its  approval  of  this  plan  by  urging  work- 
men not  to  change  their  employment  "  without  definite  and  sub- 
stantial grounds  and  to  show  that  the  output  of  munitions  will 
not  suffer  from  the  abolition  of  the  leaving  certificates."  ' 

Army  Reserve  Munitions  Workers 

In  addition  to  the  munitions  volunteers  from  civil  life,  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  employment  of  men  from  the  army  who  have 
been  temporarily  released  from  the  service  in  order  that  they 
may  be  employed  in  the  production  of  munitions  of  war.  We 
have  already  observed  that  it  was  not  appreciated  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  that  the  success  of  military  operations  would  be  so 
dependent  upon  the  increase  of  munitions  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  allow  men  skilled  in  the  production  of  munitions  to 
enlist.  Accordingly  men  from  the  engineering,  mining  and  other 
essential  war  industries  were  allowed  to  enlist  as  freely  as  men 
from  other  trades  until,  after  some  months,  the  country  came  to 
a  realization  of  the  need  of  preventing  further  enlistments  from 
these  industries  and  steps  began  to  be  taken  to  secure  release  from 
the  colors  of  men  whose  skill  was  required  for  munitions  work. 
These  released  soldiers  are  known  as  army  reserve  munitions 
workers  and,  in  general,  the  terms  of  their  employment,  as 
regards  wagts,  traveling  allowances,  subsistence  allowances,  etc, 
are  the  same  as  for  munitions*  volunteers,  but  in  addition  to 
these  regular  allowances,  there  are  supplemental  allowances 
varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  week  for  soldiers  having  four  or 
more  children  under  fourteen  (male)  or  sixteen  (female)  years 
of  age.  All  these  additions  to  the  regular  current  wages  of  the 
district  or  for  the  job  are  paid  by  employers,  but  are  recoverable 
by  them  from  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

The  soldier  who  has  been  released  from  military  service  to 
enter  a  munitions  establishment  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  to  remain  in  such  employment  during 
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the  war  or  "  for  so  long  as  is  required  by  the  Minister,"  and  the 
agreement  includes  the  following  clause : 

I  understand  that  I  am  liable  to  return  to  military  service  at  any  time 
that  I  cease  to  be  employed  by  any  firm  named  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions, 
or  if  1  am  ordered  to  report  myself  for  service  with  the  colors  by  the  com- 
petent military  authority.' 

Since  November,  1916,  the  army  reserve  munition  workers 
have  included  not  only  men  released  from  the  colors  but  men 
who  have  enlisted  and  who  are  unfit  for  military  service.  These 
men  on  being  sent  to  the  factories  frequently  make  it  possible  to 
release  for  military  service  men  employed  therein.  By  February 
23,  1917,  over  12,000  men  had  started  work  under  this  plan 
and  more  than  half  of  them  were  substitutes  for  men  who  had 
entered  the  service. 

Munitions  Tribunals 

The  munitions  tribunals  to  which  reference  has  several  times 
been  made  are  of  two  classes,  which  the  act  designates  as  first 
class  and  second  class,  but  which  are  usually  called  "  general " 
and  "  local  "  tribunals.* 

The  United  Kingdom  has  been  divided  into  10  divisions — 7 
in  England,  1  in  Scotland  and  2  in  Ireland — in  each  of  which  a 
general  tribunal  has  been  set  up.  Each  division  has  in  turn  been 
divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  local  tribunal. 

The  general  munitions  tribunals  deal  with  the  more  important 
offenses  under  the  acts.  These  are,  generally  speaking,  of  two 
classes : 

(a)  Offenses  arising  in  connection  with  trade  disputes — i.e.,  offenses  under 
Part  I  of  the  act  of  1915,  and  (b)  all  other  offenses  under  the  acts  outside 
the  scope  of  local  munitions  tribunals. 

The  offenses  arising  in  connection  with  trade  disputes  are  of 
three  kinds: 

1  Terms  of  Agreement,  A.R.M.V.  1  and  2.    Fyfe,  op  cil..  pp.  193-195. 
'  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915,  sec.  15.     Amendment  Act,  1916,  sec.  18. 
Fyfe,  pp.  50-51,  77-78,  Appendix  4,  pp.  110-144. 
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(1)  Failure  to  comply  with  an  award,  (2)  the  locking  out  by  an  em- 
player  of  persons  employed  unless  the  difference  has  been  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  unless  three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  report,  without 
the  Board  of  Trade  referring  the  difference  for  settlement,  (3)  the  tak- 
ing part  in  a  strike  unless  the  conditions  set  out  in  the  previous  paragraph 
have  been  fulfilled.* 

The  other  offenses  dealt  with  by  the  general  tribunals  comprise 
(1)  the  employment  of  labor  in  violation  of  that  provision  of 
the  act  (now  abolished)  which  declared  that  the  laborer  who 
had  left  his  employment  without  a  "leaving  certificate  "  should 
not  be  employed  within  a  period  of  six  weeks  after  he  had  left 
his  place  of  work;  (2)  failure  to  comply  with  any  directions 
given  by  the  Minister  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  hours  of  labor  or 
conditions  of  employment  of  women  workers  or  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled men;  and  (3)  wilful  delay  or  obstruction  of  an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power  or  failure  to  give  information  or  produce  documents  re- 
quired by  the  inspector,* 

The  local  munitions  tribunals  deal  generally  with  (1)  com- 
plaints that  any  person  has  acted  in  contravention  of,  or  failed 
to  comply  with,  regulations  made  applicable  to  controlled  estab- 
lishments in  which  he  is  either  an  employer  or  is  employed;  (2) 
breaches  by  war  munitions  volunteers  of  their  undertaking  to 
work  in  a  controlled  establishment;  (3)  complaints  by  a  work- 
man that  he  has  been  dismissed  from  his  employment  without 
reasonable  cause;  (4)  breaches  by  an  employer  of  his  undertaking 
to  employ  a  person  temporarily  released  from  naval  or  military 
service  or  a  war  munitions  volunteer  on  a  class  of  work  desig- 
nated by  the  Minister  of  Munitions;  (5)  complaints  by  workman 
that  an  employer  had  unreasonably  refused  or  neglected  to  issue 
a  certificate  that  the  workman  is  free  to  accept  other  employ- 
ment; (6)  complaints  by  workman  that  he  has  been  dismissed 
without  a  week's  notice  or  without  the  wages  to  be  given  in  lieu 
of  notice;  and  (7)  breaches  by  employers  of  the  rules  (now 
abrogated)  relating  to  "  leaving  certificates."  ' 

•Munitions  of  War  Acts,  1915  and  1916,  MuniHotu  Tribunals  (Pamphlet 
issued  by  Minister  of  Munitions,  January,  1917),  p.  1. 
'Ibid.,  p.  2. 
» Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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The  general  and  the  local  tribunals  are  constituted  in  the  same 
way.  There  is  a  chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions or  by  the  Admiralty,  and  two  or  more  assessors,  one-half 
chosen  by  the  Minister  from  a  panel  of  employers  or  their  repre- 
sentatives and  the  other  half  chosen  by  the  Minister  from  a  panel 
of  workmen  or  their  representatives.*  Chairmen  of  general 
tribunals  are  usually  barristers  or  solicitors  and  of  local  tribunals 
are  usually  chairmen  of  courts  of  referees  under  the  National 
Insurance  Act. 

The  amended  act  (1916)  gives  a  right  of  appeal  from  a  deci- 
sion of  either  a  general  or  a  local  munitions  tribunal  to  a  judge  of 
the  highest  law  courts  in  cases  which  involve  "'  a  question  of 
law  or  a  question  of  mixed  law  and  fact  "  or  on  any  other 
ground  sanctioned  by  rules  of  procedure. 

The  amended  act  (1916)  also  provides  that  in  tfie  munitions 
tribunal  the  chairman,  before  giving  his  decision,  shall  consult 
with  the  assessors  and  in  all  cases  where  they  are  agreed  he  shall 
in  his  decision  give  effect  to  their  opinion,  except  in  questions 
which  appear  to  him  to  be  questions  of  law.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that,  in  cases  affecting  female  tabor,  at  least  one  of  the 
assessors  representing  the  workers  shall  be  a  woman.* 

The  penalties  provided  by  the  act  for  failure  on  the  part  of 
workmen  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Minister,  and  which 
the  munitions  tribunals  alone  were  empowered  to  impose,  no 
longer  include  imprisonment.'  Moderate  fines  may  be  imposed 
and  in  case  they  are  not  paid  the  munitions  tribunal  has  the 
power  to  order  the  employer  of  the  penalized  workman  to  deduct 
the  fine  in  instalments  from  the  wages  of  the  workman  and  to 
give  an  accounting  for  such  deductions,*  Imprisonment  may  be 
the  penalty  imposed  by  the  criminal  courts,  however,  for  tamper- 

1  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915,  sec.  15.    Fyte.  op.  cU..  pp.  51,  77-78. 

1  Munitions  of  War  Amendment  Act,  1916,  sec  18  (3).  Fyfe,  op.  eil., 
p.  79. 

■  Imprisonment  was  inflicted  for  nonpayment  of  a  fine  by  a  general 
tribunal  in  Scotland  early  in  1915,  but  the  decision  created  great  ill  feeling 
among  laborers.  The  imprisoned  man  was  released  by  order  of  the  Minister 
before  completing  his  term  and  when  the  act  was  amended  the  power  to 
imprison  was  taken  away  from  the  tribunal. 

*  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915.  sec.  15  (4).    Fyfe,  p.  80. 
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ing  with  certificates,  or  disclosing  information  obtained  for  the 
use  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions.' 

The  number  of  things  which  employers  are  forbidden  to  do 
and  which  if  done  by  them  render  them  liable  to  fine  are  more 
numerous  than  those  specified  as  violations  by  workmen.'  Like 
workmen,  employers  and  others  are  liable  to  prosecution  in  the 
criminal  courts  for  granting  false  certificates,  tampering  with 
leaving  certificates,  giving  false  information  to  the  government, 
etc.' 

PfiOHiBiTiON  OF  Strikes 

The  Munitions  Act,  we  have  observed,  was  enacted  at  a  time 
when  there  had  been  a  recrudescence  of  strikes  following  a  short 
interval  of  industrial  peace,  and  it  was  intended,  among  other 
things,  to  put  an  end  to  stoppages  of  work  in  the  munitions 
industry.  The  act  accordingly  forbids  strikes  and  lock-outs  in 
establishments  engaged  on  munitions  work  until  the  industrial 
difference  has  been  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  *  and  twenty- 
one  days  have  elapsed  without  the  Board  of  Trade  having  taken 
Steps  to  secure  a  settlement  in  ways  provided  by  the  act." 

There  are  several  methods  (the  choice  between  them  being 
optional  with  the  Board  of  Trade)  for  settling  industrial  differ- 
ences when  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
purpose  of  securing  a  settlement. 

(1)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  itself  "take  any  steps  which 
seem  to  them  expedient  to  promote  a  settlement  of  the 
difference." ' 

(2)  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  "if  in  their  opinion  suitable 
means  for  settlement  already  exist  in  pursuance  of  any 
agreement  between  employers  and  persons  employed," 

1  Munitions  of  War  Amendment  Act,  1916,  sec.  17  (2),  sec.  14.  Fyfe, 
op.  eit..  pp.  75-76. 

•/Wrf.,  pp.  43^. 

»  Munitions  of  War  Act.  191S.  sec.  IS  (4>.    Fyfe.  p.  80. 

*  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Lat>or  it  performs  the  func- 
tions ascribed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  chapter. 

•Munitions  of  War  Act,  191S.  sec.  2.    Fyfe.  p.  61. 

•Munitions  of  War  Act.  1915.  sec.  1  (2).    Fyfe,  pp.  S9-60. 
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refer  the  difference  "  far  settlement  in  accordance  with 
those  means,"  and  if  the  settlement  is  unduly  delayed,  it 
may  annul  the  reference  and  substitute  any  of  the  other 
means.^  ■ 

(3)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  refer  the  difference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Production,  this  being  the  same  committee  which 
was  appointed  by  the  government  on  February  4,  1915. 

(4)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  refer  the  difference  to  a  single 
arbitrator  selected  by  the  parties  to  the  difference,  or  if 
they  fail  to  agree,  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(6)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  refer  the  difference  to  "  a  court 
of  arbitration  consisting  of  an  eqiial  number  of  persons 
representing  employers  and  persons  representing  workmen 
with  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade."  ' 

(6)  The  Minister  of  Munitions  may  constitute  a  special  class 
of  arbitration  tribunals  to  deal  with  differences  relating  to 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  female  workers 
employed  on  munitions  work  or  those  involving  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers  employed  on  munitions  work 
in  controlled  establishments  and  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
refer  any  such  differences  for  settlement  to  these  tri- 
bunals. The  Minister  may  also  ask  these  tribunals  for 
advice  "  as  to  what  directions  are  to  be  given  by  him  " 
in  regard  to  these  classes  of  workers.  Whenever  the 
differences  relate  to  female  workers  the  tribunals  must 
include  in  their  membership  one  or  more  women.* 

The  arbitration  awards  are  not  subject  to  appeal,  are  binding 
on  all  parties  and  may  be  retrospective.*  A  failure  to  comply 
with  an  award  makes  the  guilty  party  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing £5  for  each,  day  during  which  the  noncompliance  continues, 
and  (if  the  guilty  party  is  an  employer)  for  each  employe  in 
respect  of  whom  the  failure  to  comply  takes  place.'    The  same 

»  Munitions  of  War  Act,  191S.  sec.  !  (2),  (3).    Fyfc,  ob.  cil.,  pp.  59-60. 

*  Munitions  of  War  Act,  191S,  sec.  1  (2).  schedule  1.    Fyfe.  pp.  60-84. 

»  Munitions  of  War  Amendment  Act.  1916,  sees.  8.  6  and  7.  Fyfe.  pp.  3S, 
60-61,  65,  72. 

*  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915,  sec  1  (4).    Fyfe,  p.  60. 
'  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915,  sec  14  (a).    Fyfe,  p.  76. 
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penalties  apply  to  violations  in  the  shape  of  strikes  or  lockouts.* 

The  Arbitration  Act  of  1889  does  not  apply  to  disputes  covered 
by  the  Munitions  Act,"  but  all  "  difiEerences  as  to  rates  of  wages, 
hours  of  work,  or  otherwise  as  to  terms  or  conditions  of  or  affect- 
ing employment  on  or  in  connection  with  munitions  work  "  are 
subject  to  the  arbitration  provisions  of  the  Munitions  Act  whether 
or  not  such  differences  have  resulted  in  strikes  or  lockouts.' 

The  arbitration  provisions  of  the  Munitions  Act  are  applicable 
not  only  to  munitions  work,  but  may  be  made  applicable  "  in  con- 
nection with  any  work  of  any  description  "  if  they  are  made 
applicable  by  the  government  on  the  ground  that  the  existence 
or  continuance  of  the  difference  is  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  a 
supply  of  munitions.*  It  was  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
that  the  government  acted  when  it  attempted  to  apply  the  arbi- 
tration provisions  of  the  Munitions  Act  to  the  strike  of  the 
Welsh  coal  miners. 

To  say  that  all  differences  in  regard  to  wages,  hours,  etc.,  of 
workers  employed  on  munitions  work  are  subject  to  arbitration 
is,  however,  not  tantamount  to  saying  that,  when  such  differences 
arise,  they  are  immediately  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be 
by  them  referred  to  one  of  the  agencies  for  effecting  a  settlement 
For  when  a  difference  arises  in  a  contr6ned  establishment  or  as 
regards  the  employment  of  female  workers,  the  first  question  to 
be  asked  is  as  to  whether  any  proposed  change  in  wages  or  hours 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Munitions  for  his  approval. 
It  is  only  when  the  Minister  has  withheld  his  consent  that  arbitra- 
tion of  the  matter  is  called  for.  The  Minister  may,  however,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  refer  the  matter  to  a  special  arbitra- 
tion tribunal  for  advice  before  he  either  gives  or  withholds  his 
consent.* 

Complaint  having  arisen  that  differences  under  section  1  of  the 
act  of  1915  were  not  always  reported  promptly  to  the  Board  of 

»Muniticms  of  War  Act,  1915,  sec.  14  (b),  (c).    Fyfe,  op.  Hi.,  pp.  76-77. 

*  Munitions  of  War  Amendment  Act,  1916,  sec.  23. 

*  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915,  sec.  3;  Amendment  Act,  1916,  sec.  9.  Fyfe, 
pp.  61-62. 

*  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915,  sec.  3.    Fyfe,  pp.  61-62. 

'Munitionj  of  War  Act,  !915,  sec.  4  (2);  Amendment  Act,  1916,  sec 
8  (2).    Fyfe,  pp.  36,  62,  60. 
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Trade  (Minister  of  Labor),  the  amending  act  of  1917  provided 
that  the  Minister  of  Labor  might  make  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  reporting  of  differences  with  a  view  to  preventing  undue 
delay  in  negotiating  for  the  settlement  of  such  differences,* 

The  act  of  1917  also  provides  that  no  workman  employed  on 
or  in  connection  with  munition  work  may  be  discharged  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  joined  or  is  a  member  of  a  trade  union  or  that 
he  has  taken  part  in  any  trade  dispute.* 

I  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1917,  sec.  6.    Britisk  Industrial  Experience,  vol. 
1,  p,  262. 
»  Munitions  of  War  Act,  191?,  sec.  9.    Loc.  cit.,  pp.  263-264, 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  Supply  aai  Distribution  of  Labor 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  Munitions  Acts  were  to  secure  con- 
tinuity and  regularity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  employes  engaged 
on  munitions  work  and  to  stimulate  the  maximum  production  of 
war  supplies  by  both  government  and  private  establishments.  To 
accomplish  these  ends  the  securing  of  an  adequate  labor  supply 
was  the  most  important  and  most  difScult  task. 

Shortage  of  Labor  Early  in  the  War 

The  shortage  of  male  labor,  which  developed  in  many  indus- 
tries as  early  as  December,  1914,  made  itself  felt  especially  in 
the  engineering  trades,  upon  which  the  government  was  most 
directly  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  munitions.  Recruiting  had 
been  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  in  these  trades,  as  well  as  in 
others,  with  the  result  that  ere  long  skilled  workers  had  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  army  to  supply  the  most  urgent  need  created 
by  the  shortage  of  labor  in  engineering  establishments.  The  rapid 
change  in  conditions  affecting  the  labor  supply  during  the  first 
half  of  1915  is  well  reflected  in  the  short  reviews  of  the  labor 
market  which  are  given  each  month  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Labour  Gazette. 

In  January,  1915,  says  the  Gazette,  many  trades  were  still 
depressed.  Only  those  "  concerned  with  the  equipment  of  the 
Allied  forces  "  were  unusually  busy  and  "  in  some  of  these  trades 
there  was  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  partly  owing  to  pressure  of 
work  and  partly  to  enlistments."  '  In  March  "there  was  a  short- 
age of  male  labor  in  many  industries,  especially  in  engineering  and 
'■Labour  Gtuetie,  1915,  p.  37. 
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shipbuilding,  coal  mining  and  agriculture,  and  of  female  labor 
in  some  branches  of  the  clothing  trade."  ^ 

In  June  "  a  scarcity  of  male  labor  was  reported  by  nearly  all 
trades  owing  to  the  previously  existing  surplus  in  some  having 
been  absorbed  by  others  or  drawn  off  by  enlistments.  This 
shortage  is  now  extending  to  female  and  boy  labor  in  many 
occupations."  ° 

To  supply  this  deficiency  of  male  labor  the  thoughts  of  employ- 
ers and  government  officials  turned  first  to  the  possibility  of 
securing  labor,  especially  skilled  labor,  from  other  industries  and 
from  other  districts.  No  figures  are  available  which  show  the 
full  extent  of  this  transference  of  labor,  most  of  which  doubtless 
took  place  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  on  the  mere  initiative 
of  the  workers,  who,  finding  their  services  in  greater  demand 
away  from  their  homes  or  in  other  industries  than  those  in  which 
they  were  customarily  employed,  migrated  thither  in  search  of 
employment  and  better  wages. 

Transfers  of  Labor  through  the  Employment 
Exchanges 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  government  to  assist  in  this 
movement  through  the  labor  exchanges  in  so  far  as  it  related  to 
a  transference  from  other  industries  to  the  munitions  trades. 
From  the  records  of  the  exchanges  we  can  gain  some  idea  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  movement  from  one  exchange  district  to  another. 
There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  400  public  labor  ex- 
changes or  employment  offices  in  each  of  which  registrations  are 
received  and  each  one  of  which  endeavors  to  fill  vacancies  in  its 
own  district  or  immediate  locality  or,  failing  in  this,  in  an  out- 
side district  by  cooperation  with  the  exchange  in  that  district. 

In  1913,  a  year  of  great  prosperity,  the  total  number  of 
vacancies  filled  by  all  exchanges  was  921,853.  Of  these  place- 
ments 110,992  or  12.4  per  cent  were  in  exchange  districts  outside 
those  in  which  the  applicants  were  registered.     In  1914  the 
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total  number  of  vacancies  filled  was  1,116,909  and  of  this  num- 
ber 177,312  or  15.8  per  cent  were  placements  outside  the  exchange 
district  in  which  registration  took  place.  Furthermore  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  "  the  increase  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the 
transference  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,"  i.e.,  during 
the  war  period.'  Only  24,201  of  these  transferences  in  1914 
were  from  one  of  the  "eight  divisions  into  which  -the  kingdom 
is  divided  to  another. 

In  1915,  although  there  was  a  decline  in  the  total  number  of 
registrations  as  compared  to  1914,  amounting  to  7.4  per  cent,  yet 
the  number  of  vacancies  filled  amounted  to  1,308,137,  an  increase 
of  17.1  per  cent  compared  to  the  preceding  year.  Although  the 
increases  in  the  registrations  and  vacancies  tilled  in  1915  were 
almost  entirely  among  women  and  girls,  yet  "  the  number  of  per- 
sons for  whom  work  was  found  in  a  labor  exchange  area  other 
than  that  in  which  they  were  registered  was  283,644.  (Men 
196,057,  women  53,096,  boys  19,976,  girls  14,515.)  This  means 
that  21.6  per  cent  of  the  placements  for  the  year  were  outside  the 
districts  in  which  registration  took  place.  The  proportion  of  men 
transferred  was,  of  course,  much  larger.  Furthermore  the  aver- 
age distance  traveled  was  much  greater  since  67,557  of  the  trans- 
fers were  from  one  labor  division  of  the  kingdom  to  another.^ 

Not  all  the  transfers  were  caused  by  the  war,  but  most  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  war 
industries.  Thus  89,638  of  the  men  transferred  were  employed 
in  the  building  of  huts  and  military  camps  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  munitions  factories  and  of  public  works.  Of  those  trans- 
ferred, 50,564  of  the  men,  11,238  of  the  women,  0.868  of  the 
boys  and  443  of  the  girls  were  employed  directly  in  the  muni- 
tions trades.* 

Governmental  Efforts  to  Prevent  Enlistments  from 
Essential  Industries 

Governmental  efforts  to  control  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
labor  were  next  turned  to  the  problem  of  preventing  or  restrict- 
»  Labour  GtuetU,  191S.  pp.  444S.  » Ibid..  1916,  p.  50. 
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ing  enlistments  from  the  industries  and  occupations  of  primary 
importance  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  As  already  mentioned  the 
recruiting  campaign  had  proceeded  without  reference  to  the  in- 
dustrial training  of  the  recruits  and  with  but  little  consideration 
of  the  need  for  skilled  workers  in  those  trades  upon  which  the 
output  of  war  supplies  depended. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  transportation  system  in  a 
state  of  high  efficiency  was  realized  at  the  very  beginning  and  as 
early  as  September,  1914,  recruiting  officers  and  agencies  were 
instructed  by  the  war  office  to  allow  no  railway  man  to  enlist 
"  unless  he  presents  a  written  statement  from  the  railway  com- 
pany who  employs  him  to  the  effect  that  he  has  approached  the 
head  of  his  department  and  has  obtained  the  necessary  permis- 
sion to  enlist." ' 

In  spite  of  these  restrictions  the  railways  were  under  steady 
pressure  from  the  military  authorities  and  from  the  employes 
themselves  to  allow  enlistments  and  they  complied  with  these 
requests,  whenever  possible,  by  employing  as  substitutes  for  men 
of  military  age  men  who  were  ineligible  for  military  service  and 
women.  By  the  middle  of  October,  1914,  56,000  railway  men 
had  joined  the  colors  and  this  meant  nearly  ten  per  cent  of 
the  entire  railway  statf  of  the  country.  By  June,  1916,  the  ten 
larger  railway  systems  had  released  04,411  men  for  military  serv- 
ice and  this  constituted  from  15.1  to  22.2  per  cent  of  their  total 
staffs.  By  November  of  that  year  evidence  presented  to  the 
man  power  distribution  board  showed  that  nearly  140,000  men, 
or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  staff  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  over  50  per  cent  of  the  men  of  military  age  had  been  released 
for  the  army.* 

Among  coal  miners,  enlistments,  were  especially  numerous 
during  the  early  months  of  the  war.  A  wave  of  enthusiasm  spread 
throughout  the  coal  mining  districts  following  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  and  this  stimulus  to  recruiting  was  contributed  to  by  the 
small  industrial  demand  for  coal  which  was  a  feature  of  the  early 
weeks  of  the  war.    By  February,  1915,  it  was  officially  estimated 

1  Leland  Olds :  Railroad  Traiuportation,  Fart  4  of  Britisk  Industrial  Ex- 
perience during  the  War  (Senate  Document  No.  114,  6Sth  Ging.,  1st  Sesa.), 
vol.  2,  p.  1119.  »  /Wrf.,  pp.  1120-1123. 
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that  aj^roximately  167,500  miners  or  17.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  had  joined  the  colors.  The  output  of  coal  had  begun  to 
fall  off  and  because  of  the  curtailed  production  inconvenience  was 
being  experienced  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts.' 

Among  the  manufacturing  industries  the  enlistments  from  the 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  chemical  and  leather  trades  were  espe- 
cially serious  in  their  effects  on  output  because  of  the  direct 
dependence  of  the  war  upon  these  industries  and  the  degree  of 
skill  required  of  the  operatives. 

A  Board  of  Trade  report  made  in  December,  1914,  gives  the 
following  estimates  as  to  the  number  of  enlistments  from  various 
trades  and  the  percentage  which  the  enlistments  made  of  the  total 
number  in  the  trade  according  to  the  census  of  1911;' 

NuuBER  Employed  ik  Each  Trade  or  Industry  According  to  Ikdustrial 

Population  Census  of  1911,  and  Per  Cent  ik  Each  Tkade  Known 

TO  Have  Joined  the  Colors 

Approximate  Per  cent 
Industrial      Known  to  Have 

Trade  and  Industry                    Population  Joined  (he     ' 

Census.  1911  Forces 

Shipbnilding  . . . . ; 164,000  13.6 

Leather  and  leather  good*  67,000  14.2 

Chemicals  (including  explosives)   122.000  15.4 

Engineering  665.000  14.6 

Woolen  and  worsted  129,000  72 

Boot  and  shoe  199,000  9.9 

Hosiery  18,000  7.5 

Iron  and  steel  311.000  13.9 

Food 315,000  13.4 

Sawmilling   44,000  14.2 

Coal  and  other  mines  1,164,000  13.7 

Qothing    235,000  12.5 

Paper  and  printing  240,000  \2S 

Linen,  jute  and  hemp  42,000  15.0 

Cotton    259,000  9.6 

Cycle,  motor  carriage  and  wagon  building 202,000  14.3 

China,  pottery  and  glass  83,000  13.3 

Building 1.023.000  122 

Furniture  and  upholstery  141,000  13.5 

Brick,  cement,  etc 78,000  I3.S 

Tin  plate   23,000  &3 

•  W.  J.  Lauck :  Coal  Mining,  Part  5  of  British  Industrial  Experience  dur- 
ing Ike  War,  vol.  2.  p.  1170. 

'  W.  J.  Lauck :  Manufacturing  Industries,  Part  3  of  British  Industrial  Ex- 
perience during  the  War.  vol.  2,  p.  947. 
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The  light  at  Neuve  Chapelle  aroused  Great  Britain  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  war  was  as  much  dependent 
upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  munitions  as  upon  a  supply  of  fight- 
ing men  and  it  then  became  evident  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  permitting  enlistments  of  skilled  workers  from  certain  trades. 
As  already  mentioned,  this  mistake  was  remedied  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  actual  withdrawal  from  the  army  of  skilled  workers 
in  the  engineering  trades,*  No  figures  are  available  which  show 
the  extent  to  which  men  were  withdrawn  from  the  army  for 
work  in  munitions  plants,  but  such  withdrawals  were  difficult  to 
make,  largely  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  military  authori- 
ties to  the  withdrawal  of  men  whose  superior  abilities  had  made 
them  especially  valuable  soldiers.  No  proper  register  of  the 
occupations  of  men  who  enlisted  had  been  made  at  the  time  of 
their  enlistment.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  create  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  inspection  of  regiments  both  to  guard  against  the 
fraud  of  men  who  wished  to  escape  from  military  service,  by 
'  claiming  to  have  the  skill  needed  for  munitions  work,  and  to 
prevent  really  skilled  men  from  being  retained  in  the  army 
because  of  the  insistence  of  their  commanding  officers  when  such 
men  might  be  more  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 
After  these  inspections  had  been  completed,  arrangements  were 
made  to  facilitate  the  release  of  skilled  workmen  for  whom  appli- 
cations had  been  received  from  the  firms  which  had  previously 
employed  them  and  which  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  munitions.  These  men  withdrawn  from  the  colors  remained 
liable  to  be  returned  to  military  service,  but  while  employed  in 
munitions  establishments  they  were  subject  to  the  same  law  as 
civilian  workmen  and  were  subject  to  military  discipline  only  in 
regard  to  such  matters  as  their  behavior  on  streets,  etc.  They 
received  the  same  wages  as  civilian  workmen,  performing  similar 
duties,  but  the  proviso  was  made  that  these  wages  were  to  be  not 
less  than  the  rate  of  army  pay  they  were  receiving  at  the  time  of 
their  release. 

'  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  sec.  F.  Draft 
Interim  Report  of  the  Conference  to  Investigate  into  OutUls  for  Labor 
after  the  War,  p.  6. 
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Further  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  prevent  the 
enlistment  of  skilled  workers  in  November,  1915,  when  it  was 
announced  that  an  interdepartmental  advisory  committee  was 
"  engaged  in  preparing  lists  of  reserved  occupations,  i.e.,  occupa- 
tions from  which  enlistments  should  be  restricted  in  view  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  trade  of  the  country  as  far  as 
possible,"  and  employers  in  these  trades  were  invited  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee  "  with  refer- 
ence to  indispensable  and  irreplaceable  classes  of  labor." '  This 
schedule  of  indispensable  occupations  superseded  the  system  of 
badges  to  munitions  volunteers  in  May,  1916. 

Overtime  Work  as  a  Cure  for  Labor  Shortage 

The  way  in  which  many  employers  sought  to  solve  their  labor 
difficulties  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  in  particular,  was  by 
working  their  existing  forces  overtime.  There  were  several  cir- 
cumstances which  favored  this.  The  employes  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  anxious  to  help  the  men  in  the  trenches 
win  the  war  entered  little  objection  during  these  early  months  to 
working  long  hours.  Higher  rates  of  pay  for  overtime  naturally 
contributed  to  their  willingness  to  work,  and  it  was  not  long  until 
the  higher  earnings  secured  in  this  way  were  actually  made 
necessary  by  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Employers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  reluctant  to  pay  the  higher  rates  for  over- 
time because  the  terms  of  their  contracts  with  the  government 
easily  made  this  possible.  Furthermore,  as  far  as  skilled  labor 
was  concerned  there  was  no  immediately  available  supply  on 
which  to  draw  and  even  the  existing  supply  was  being  steadily 
depleted  by  enlistments.  Overtime,  therefore,  became  the  rule,  at 
first  in  those  trades  working  directly  on  government  orders,  but 
later  in  other  trades  as  well. 

Under  section  150  of  the  Factories  Act  of  1901  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  authorized  in  case  of  any  public  emergency  to  exempt 
from  the  act,  by  order  made  by  him,  any  factory  or  workshop 
in  respect  to  work  which  is  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

»  Labour  GaseUe.  191S,  p.  391. 
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The  question  now  arose  as  to  how  much  latitude  should  be  given 
to  employers  to  work  the  protected  classes  long  hours  under  the 
provisions  of  this  exemption.  It  was  generally  held  that  over- 
time work  was  necessary,  especially  in  the  munitions  trades,  and 
those  who  deplored  the  necessity  comforted  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  war  would  be  a  short  one.  During  the  year  1915 
the  authority  to  suspend  the  Factories  Act  was  extended  by 
clause  6A  of  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulations  to  "  any 
factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied 
that  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  men  through  enlistment  or  trans* 
ference  in  government  service,  or  of  other  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  present  war,  exemption  is  necessary  to  secure  the  carry- 
ing on  of  work  required  in  the  national  interests."  ' 

Applications  to  work  overtime  began  to  pour  in  on  the  Facto- 
ries Department  from  all  over  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  government 
orders  began  to  be  placed  and  such  applications  have  continued 
to  be  made  throughout  the  war,  although,  perhaps,  lately  with  less 
frequency.  The  earliest  trades  to  be  affected  were  those  "directly 
concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  Next  came  the 
demand  from  the  woolen  trades,  from  hosiery  factories  and  from 
the  clothing  trades,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  army  clothing  and  of  boots  and  shoes.  Other  applications 
were  received  from  those  trades  manufacturing  surgical  dress- 
ings, metcil  accessories,  such  as  buckles,  spurs,  bits  and  horse- 
shoes, and  from  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  trades. 

The  department's  method  of  handling  the  problem  was  to  make 
temporary  orders  permitting  overtime,  not  to  exceed  two  hours  a 
day,  on  not  more  than  (ive  days  a  week.  Additional  hours  were 
permitted  in  the  munitions  trades.  In  these  trades  the  hours  of 
labor  oftentimes  extended  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  day  and 
Sunday  labor  and  night  work  were  usual.  Between  August  4, 
1914,  and  February  19,  1915,  not  less  than  3,141  orders  were 
granted  permitting  overtime  work  for  women  and  young  per- 
sons to  whom  alone  the  Factories  Act  applies.  Of  this  number 
748  were  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  231  in  the  hosiery  manufac- 
ture. .^14  in  the  manufacture  of  uniforms,  245  in  the  manufacture 

'  Annual  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  1915,  p.  5. 
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of  boots  and  shoes,  151  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war 
and  137  in  the  manufacture  of  canvas  equipment. 

Not  all  manufacturers  awaited  the  pleasure  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors in  the  matter  of  working  overtime.  Although  the 
inspectors  endeavored  to  make  it  clear  to  all  that  permission  to 
work  overtime  was  for  only  a  limited  numlier  of  hours,  the 
impression  prevailed  in  many  quarters  that  the  government  had 
suspended  the  Factories  Acts  for  the  period  of  the  war.  There 
were,  accordingly,  many  cases  where  long  hours  were  worked 
without  legal  permission  having  been  given. 

For  men  workers  the  Factories  Acts  of  course  do  not  apply 
and  therefore  no  permission  was  necessary  to  employ  male  adults 
beyond  the  usual  number  of  hours.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
war  it  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  most  manufacturers  to  work 
as  much  overtime  as  the  workers  themselves  were  willing  to  allow. 
At  the  time  the  Health  of  Munitions  Workers  Committee  con- 
ducted its  investigation  on  the  subject  of  "  Hours  of  Work,"  in 
1915,  it  found  that  men  were  being  worked  sometimes  as  many 
as  108  hours  a  week.  Boys  under  18  frequently  worked  as 
many  as  90  or  100  hours,  and  some  women  and  girls  were  regu- 
larly employed  for  77  hours  a  week. 

Requests  for  permission  to  work  overtime  continued  unabated 
throughout  1915,  but  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  notes  tlje 
fact  that  there  was  "a  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of  lati- 
tude sought  and  allowed;  for  instance,  fresh  demands  for  per- 
mission to  work  on  Sundays  are  now  rarely  received  and  are 
confined  to  cases  where  sudden  and  unexpected  emergencies 
arise  or  the  processes  are  continuous.  Requests  for  Saturday 
afternoon  work  have  also  become  less  common  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  more  general  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  a  week-end 
rest."  ■ 

The  Factories  Department  also  became  more  strict  in  its  allow- 
ances of  overtime.  The  Chief  Inspector  reported  that  there  was 
no  set  scheme  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  general  arrange- 


■  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  1915, 
p.  S. 
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iiient  of  hours  when  overtime  was  worked.  Different  systems 
were  adopted  in  different  localities  and  employers  seem  to  have 
been  governed  chiefly  by  the  custom  of  the  district.  In  some 
instances  there  was  overtime  on  each  day  of  the  week,  while  in 
other  places  overtime  was  worked  on  only  two  or  three  days. 
The  desire  of  the  workers  not  to  work  late  in  the  evening  had  led 
in  some  instances  to  a  long  spell  of  work  in  the  afternoon  without 
any  interval  for  the  evening  meal,  but  experience  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  long  spells  of  work  without  interruption  did  not  lead  to 
high  output.  Accordingly,  the  department  established  the  rule 
that  for  the  protected  classes  of  labor  not  more  than  five  contin- 
uous hours  should  be  worked  in  textile  factories,  nor  more  than 
five  and  one-half  hours  in  nontextile  works,  and  that  even  these 
hours  might  not  be  worked  unless  tea  or  other  hot  refreshments 
were  available  in  the  rooms  for  the  workers  during  the  spell.  A 
break  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  a  half 
hour,  was  permitted  provided  (a)  that  the  working  spell  did  not 
exceed  six  hours;  (b)  that  a  whole  hour  was  allowed  for  dinner; 
and  (c)  that  the  inspectors  were  satisfied  that  adequate  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  serving  tea  to  workers  as  soon  as  they 
stopped  work.' 

In  munitions  establishments  the  demand  for  overtime  work 
was  more  urgent  than  elsewhere  and  permission  to  work  over- 
time was  granted  with  less  reluctance.  We  have  already  noted 
the  wider  latitude  given  employers  in  these  trades.  After  six 
months'  experience  with  such  work  the  department  issued  a  gen- 
eral order  applicable  only  to  munitions  establishments  and  which 
provided  for  overtime  work  in  accordance  with  any  one  of  three 
schemes. 

1.  Overtime  with  a  limit  of  five  hours  per  week  for  women,  boys  between 
14  and  16  and  girls  between  16  and  18  years  of  age,  and  of  7'/j  hours  for 
boys  over  16  years  and  also  (in  a  few  cases  of  special  urgency)   for  women. 

2.  Day  and  night  shifts  for  women  and  boys  over  16  years,  and  in  certain 
cases  for  boys  14  years  of  age. 

3.  Eight  hour  shifts  for  women,  girls  over  16  and  boys  over  14  years  of 
»ge. 

of  Factories  and  Workshops,  1915. 
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For  the  large  munitions  establishments  it  was  found  necessary 
in  some  cases  to  issue  special  orders  which  permitted  overtime 
somewhat  in  advance  of  that  covered  by  the  general  order.  Even 
as  early  as  1915,  however,  it  had  been  noted  that  there  was  a 
distinct  tendency  towards  a  reduction  of  hours  in  munitions 
plants  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Sunday  labor  had  lieen  found  to  be 
e^ecially  objectionable.  Not  only  had  the  Health  of  Munitions 
Workers  Committee  recommended  the  abandonment  of  Sunday 
work  but  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  had  also  recommended  to 
employers  that  they  abstain  wherever  possible  from  Sunday 
work,  especially  where  overtime  was  worked  during  the  week.' 

During  the  year  1916  the  Chief  Inspector  reported  that  "  there 
has  been  a  notable  decrease  in  the  requests  for  the  long  hours 
that  were  common  in  the  early  months  of  the  war.  The  general 
tendency  has  been  to  restrict  the  weekly  hours  of  work  to  an 
amount  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  excess  of  those  allowed  under  the 
Factories  Act,  and  to  arrange  for  more  elasticity  in  the  daily 
limits. 

While  in  many  of  the  munitions  factories  and  in  the  machine 
tool  and  similar  works  full  use  had  been  made  of  the  overtfme 
allowed,  in  other  cases  overtime  work  was  intermittent.  It  was 
noted  that  in  those  cases  where  special  orders  had  been  granted 
to  meet  sudden  emergencies,  advantage  had  not  been  taken  of 
the  permission  granted  in  every  case.  One  employer  expressed 
what  seemed  to  be  a  general  opinion  when  he  said  that  the  special 
orders  were  "  like  a  drop  of  brandy,  a  useful  thing  to  keep  in  the 
house,  but  you  don't  want  to  be  always  taking  it."  ' 

Even  in  the  case  of  adult  male  labor  it  began  to  be  realized 
that  excessive  hours  of  labor  and  Sunday  labor  were  inadvisable. 
Although  the  Minister  of  Munitions  had  no  statutory  power  to 
restrict  the  hours  for  men  workers,  recommendations  were  made 
by  him  that  moderation  be  shown  in  the  matter  of  overtime  and 
by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  Sunday  labor  had  been 
generally  discontinued  in  controlled  establishments  and  the  Min- 

'  Annual  Report  of  the  Oiief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  WIS, 
p.  6. 
*Ibid..  1516.  p.  3. 
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istry  was  endeavoring  to  get  it  discontinued  throughout  the 
country  on  the  ground  that  it  hindered,  rather  than  facilitated, 
maximum  production. 

Appeals  for  Voluntary  Registrants  for  Munitions  Work 

Reluctance  to  use  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  government 
to  mobilize  the  industrial  forces  of  the  nation  even  in  war  times 
is  a  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  and  English  experi- 
ence in  this  matter  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  that  of  the  conti- 
nental countries,  in  which  compulsion  for  civilian  as  well  as  mili- 
tary purposes  was  adopted  with  little  hesitation  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war.  Although  there  was  during  the  early  .months 
of  the  year  1915  much  talk  in  England  of  "  conscription  of 
labor,"  apparently  intended  to  serve  as  a  parallel  to,  and  an 
excuse  for,  conscription  for  military  purposes,  there  was  so 
much  objection  to  the  plan  among  the  working  classes  that  the 
government  found  it  desirable  to  disavow  any  such  intention' 
in  making  its  appeal  for  the  passage  of  the  Munitions  of  War 
Act,  1915. 

Instead  of  conscripting  men  and  women  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, the  government  has  sought  by  every  means  possiWe  to 
discover  the  extent  and  character  of  the  labor  supply  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  by  a  policy  of  classifying  the  trades  and 
restricting  the  entrance  of  labor  into  the  non-essential  ones  has 
left  it  little  alternative  but  to  enter  those  trades  and  industries 
which  have  been  deemed  essential  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  March,  1915,  when 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
women  "who  are  prepared,  if  needed  to  take  paid  employment 
of  any  kind — industrial,  agricultural,  clerical,  etc. — to  enter 
themselves  upon  the  register  of  women  for  war  service  which  is 
being  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  labor  exchanges."  The 
object  of  registration  it  was  said  "is  to  find  out  what  reserve 
force  of  women's  labor,  trained  or  untrained,  can  be  made  avail- 

iSee  ante,  p.  94, 
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able,  if  required."  Women  were  urgetl  to  register  by  this  appeal 
to  their  patriotism :  "  any  woman  who  by  working  helps  to 
release  a  man  or  to  equip  a  man  for  fighting  does  national  war 
service." ' 

Measured  solely  by  the  number  who  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  register  for  war  service,  this  appeal  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  women  was  fairly  productive;  110,700  women  were 
said  to  have  enrolled  by  the  middle  of  September.  Judged  by  the 
immediate  availability  of  this  potential  supply  of  labor,  how- 
ever, but  little  was  accomplished  by  the  registration,  for  an 
examination  of  the  returns  showed  that  only  5,500  women  were 
able  to  undertake  the  skilled  jobs  open  to  them.' 

Not  discouraged  with  the  results  attainedby  this  registration 
the  government  next  proceeded  to  invite  registration  of  men  from 
those  trades  whose  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  most 
intimate.  In  June,  ldl5,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  acting  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Unions  invited  "all  skilled  workers  in  the  engineering,  ship- 
building and  allied  trades,  not  already  engaged  on  war  contracts," 
to  register  themselves  at  munitions  work  bureaus  open  for  this 
purpose  at  some  400  places  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
Registration  rendered  a  man  liable  to  transfer  to  government 
work  in  any  part  of  the  country  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  will  be  the  rate  of  the  district  to  which  he  is 
transferred  unless  the  rate  of  the  district  which  he  leaves  is  higher,  in  which 
case  he  will  be  paid  at  the  higher  rate. 

2.  Certain  traveling  and  subsistence  allowances  will  be  paid  in  reasonable 
cases. 

3.  The  first  period  of  enrolment  to  be  for  six  months,  but  workmen  may 
volunteer  for  a  ftirther  period  when  this  has  expired. 

4.  Any  workman  transferred  from  employment  shall,  if  found  suitable, 
be  guaranteed  employment  during  the  war  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

5.  The  workman  agrees  that  any  breach  of  his  undertaking  shall  be  dealt 
with  by  a  Munitions  Court,  consisting  of  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Munitions,  with  assessors,  equally  representing  employers  and  work- 
men, which  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  £3.* 
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This  plan  of  voluntary  registration  had  been  adopted  by  the 
government  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  trade  unions  in  the 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades  while  the  Munitions  Bill 
was  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  hoped 
to  show  that  voluntary  enlistment  was  sufficient  without  any 
degree  of  compulsion,  and  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  scheme 
would  be  such  that  the  government  would  abandon,  or  at  least 
materially  modify,  the  Munitions  Bill.' 

At  first  the  plan  seemed  likely  to  succeed.  Registration  began 
on  the  evening  of  June  24  and  46,000  men  enrolled  the  first 
week.  By  July  10  about  90,000  volunteers  were  registered. 
When  the  lists  were  carefully  inspected,  however,  it  was  seen 
that  four-fifths  of  the  volunteers  were  already  engaged  on 
government  work  and  that  dilution  of  labor  must  be  resorted  to. 
The  government  found  the  plan  sufficiently  useful,  however,  to 
continue  it  and  made  a  place  for  it  in  the  Munitions  of  War  Act, 
1915,^  Those  who  register  under  this  plan  are  technically  known 
as  "  war  munitions  volunteers,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
army  reserve  munitions  workers  who  are  released  from  military 
service  to  work  in  munitions  plants.  In  order  to  protect  these 
volunteers  from  insistent  appeals  from  recruiting  officers,  the 
act  provided  a  scheme  of  war  service  badges  to  be  worn  by  such 
workers  and  rules  were  drawn  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
to  govern  the  use  of  these  badges  and  to  prevent  their  fraudu- 
lent transfer  to  other  workers.*  There  was  no  guarantee  that 
wearers  of  these  badges  would  be  exempt  from  military  service 
and  in  May,  1917,  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw  the  privileges 
conferred  by  these  badges  and  to  make  their  wearers  subject  to 
the  military  service  acts. 

Compulsory  Registration  for  Industrial  Purposes 

The  government  next  undertook  to  secure  registration  on  a 
much  larger  scale.    On  July  15,  1915,  the  National  Registration 
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Act  was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  registration  "  of  all  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  65  "  who  were 
not  in  the  naval  or  military  service,  together  with  a  record  of 
their  ages,  nationalities,  marital  conditions,  number  of  depend- 
ents, professions  or  occupations.    The  record  was  also  to  indicate : 

(1)  Whether  the  work  on  which  he  (the  registrant)  is  employed  is  work 
for  or  under  any  government  depanment. 

(2)  Whether  he  is  skilled  in  and  able  to  perform  any  work  other  thsm 
the  work  (if  any)  at  which  he  is  at  the  time  employed,  and,  if  so,  the 
nature  thereof. 

The  Registrar  General,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  was  made  the  central  registration  authority 
and  the  common  councils  of  the  various  metropolitan  and  munici- 
pal boroughs  and  of  urban  and  rural  districts  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  registration  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
local  authorities  in  charge  of  this  registration  emphasized  the 
importance  of  stating  occupations  with  the  utmost  care,  "  espe- 
cially by  persons  having  technical  knowledge  or  skill,  such  as 
workers  in  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  other  metal  trades,  and 
by  persons  engaged  in  agriculture." 

The  nation  seems  to  have  entered  upon  this  registration  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  the  press  declared  that  it  "  marked  the 
decision  of  the  people  that  the  whole  man  and  woman  power  of 
the  kingdom  should  be  applied  to  the  task  of  beating  Germany,"  * 
but  although  penalties  were  provided  for  persons  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  register  and  to  furnish  the  information  required  by 
the  act,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  registration  was  at  all  com- 
plete or  that  the  information  secured  was  of  much  value  to  the 
government  in  its  efforts  to  mobilize  the  industrial  forces  of  the 
nation,  although  it  was  made  much  use  of  by  recruiting  officers. 

Industrial  Exemptions  under  the  Military  Service  Acts 

The  Military  Service  Act  of  January  27,  1916,  called  into  the 
military  service  "  with  the  colors  or  in  the  reserve  for  the  period 
^British  Ittdtutriat  Exferitnet  during  Ike  War,  vol,  !,  p.  42. 
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of  the  war  "  every  unmarried  man  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40, 
inclusive,  and  the  Amendment  Act  of  May  25,  1916,  made  con- 
scription applicable  to  "  every  male  British  subject  "  within  the 
ages  mentioned.  Both  acts,  however,  provided  that  exemptions 
might  be  granted  to  any  man  on  grounds  of  ill  health,  infirmity, 
conscientious  objection  to  military  service,  exceptional  financial 
or  business  obligations  or  domestic  position,  or  "on  the  ground 
that  it  is  expedient  in  the  national  interests  that  he  should,  instead 
of  being  employed  in  military  service,  be  engaged  in  other  work 
in  which  he  is  habitually  engaged  or,  if  he  is  being  educated  or 
trained  for  any  work,  that  he  should  continue  to  be  so  educated 
or  trained."  Exemptions  might  also  be  granted  by  any  govern- 
ment department,  after  consultation  with  the  army  council,  to 
"  men  who  are  employed  or  engaged  or  qualified  for  employ- 
ment or  engagement  in  any  work  which  is  certified  by  the  depart- 
ment to  be  work  of  national  importance  and  whose  exemption 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  department." 

Provision  was  made  for  the  representation  of  labor,  whether 
oi^nized  or  unorganized,  on  the  military  service  tribunals 
which  were  created  to  pass  on  the  question  of  exemptions.  The 
circular  of  instructions  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
local  bodies  charged  with  the  selection  of  the  military  service 
tribunals  urged  these  tribunals  to  "  be  most  careful  to  avoid  the 
slightest  tendency  to  what  might  appear  to  be  industrial  com- 
pulsion." ^ 

Armed  with  the  powers  of  military  conscription,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  in  a  measure  free  to  dispose  of  the  services  of  its 
male  population  of  military  age  in  whatever  way  it  has  seen  fit, 
whether  in  the  army,  the  navy  or  in  industry.  During  the  year 
1916.  the  need  of  men  for  the  war  indiwtries  appears  to  have 
been  felt  fully  as  keenly  as  the  need  for  fighting  men  and  a  liberal 
policy  of  exemptions  was  followed.  Taking  advantage  of  that 
provision  of  the  Military  Service  Act  which  allowed  a  govern- 
ment department  to  grant  exemption,  after  consultation  with  the 
Army  Council,  to  men  engaged  in  work  of  national  importance 
^British  IndiutritU  Experience  during  tht  War,  vol.  1,  p.  719. 
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and  whose  exemption  comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  department, 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  June  9,  191C,  granted  exemption  from 
military  service  to  dock  and  wharf  laborers  and  other  persons, 
"  excluding  clerks,"  employed  on  the  maintenance  of  ports,  docks, 
wharves  and  waterways." '  In  November,  1916,  the  government 
entered  into  arrangements  with  certain  unions,  notably  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  whereby  no  recruiting  officer 
could  call  up  for  service  with  the  colors  any  workman  who  held 
a  "  trade  card  "  evidencing  his  membership  in  any  one  of  certain 
specified  trade  unions  of  skilled  craftsmen.  In  May.  1917,  this 
arrangement  had  to  be  withdrawn  owing  to  the  growing  need  of 
men  for  military  service.  Both  the  limited  character  of  the 
agreement  and  its  withdrawal  caused  great  irritation  throughout 
the  working  districts  and  led  to  a  strike  of  large  proportions  in 
the  engineering  trades  in  the  spring  of  1917. 

Although  the  government  may  fairly  be  charged  with  lack  of 
consistency  in  its  policy  of  exempting  workers  for  industrial 
reasons,  it  may  be  said  that  the  military  situation  was  such  that 
the  pursuit  of  any  consistent  policy  was  well  nigh  impossible.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  1916,  the  need  of  men  for 
military  service  had  become  so  urgent  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  release  for  military  service  certain  men  who  had  pre- 
viously been  granted  exemption  badges  on  the  ground  that  the 
work  on  which  they  had  been  engaged  was  of  national  impor- 
tance. In  October  and  December  of  that  year  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled men  of  military  age  who  were  engaged  on  munition  work 
and  for  whom  substitutes  could  be  found  were  to  be  released  for 
military  service,  if  found  medically  fit.  Their  substitutes  were 
to  come  mainly  from  the  following  sources : 

(a)  Men  In  the  army  unlit  for  general  service  and  surplus  to  military 
requirements ; 

(b)  Men  granted  exemption  by  tribunals  on  condition  of  taking  up  work 
of  national  importance : 

(c)  Men  called  up  by  recruiting  officers  and  not  required  for  the  army 
because  of  their  medical  category.* 
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Employers  in  the  munitions  trades  were  to  furnish  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Munitions  lists  of  men  to  whom  badges  had  been  issued 
and  such  men  after  a  medical  examination  had  disclosed  their 
fitness  for  military  service  were  to  be  released  for  such  service  as 
soon  as  the  employment  (labor)  exchanges  in  collaboration  with 
other  government  departments  and  the  Army  Council  had  ar- 
ranged for  their  substitutes,  as  above  mentioned. 

These  substitutes  who  were  suitable  for  munitions  work  and 
who  were  willing  to  undertake  it  were  enrolled  by  the  officials  of 
the  employment  exchanges  at  first  as  army  reserve  munitions 
workers.  Men  who  were  not  found  suitable  for  munitions  work 
were  nevertheless  registered  (though  not  as  army  reserve  work- 
ers) as  possible  substitutes  in  other  industries/ 

By  the  first  of  December,  1916,  the  need  of  men  in  the  army 
had  become  so  urgent  that  the  government  had  to  announce  that 
tribunals  could  no  longer  grant  exemption  "  on  grounds  of  busi- 
ness or  employment,"  except  for  highly  exceptional  reasons,  to 
any  man  under  26  years  of  age,  since  any  such  man  "  who  is  fit 
for  general  service  is  of  more  value  to  the  country  with  the  forces 
than  he  would  be  in  civil  employment,"  '  and  by  January  20, 
1917,  the  same  rule  was  laid  down  for  men  under  31  years  of 
age.' 

National  Service  Scheme 

In  December,  1916,  Lloyd  George  announced  that  the  uni- 
versal national  service  policy  which  had  been  determined  upon  by 
the  late  government  would  be  put  into  effect  with  Neville  Cham- 
berlin.  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  as  director.  In  accordance 
with  this  plan,  industries  and  occupations  would  be  scheduled 
according  to  their  essential  utility  in  war  time  and  laborers  would 
be  invited  to  enroll  for  war  work.  If  they  did  not  respond  in 
sufficient  numbers  the  government  would  use  its  powers  to  direct 
them  where  they  were  most  needed.* 

»  Labour  Gasette,  1917,  p.  S6. 

*  British  Industrial  Experience,  etc,  vol.  1,  pp.  723-724. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  724-72S. 

*  Gray,  op.  at.,  pp.  45-46. 
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It  was  in  accordance  with  this  plan  that  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  order  under  the  authority  of 
the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regulation  8A,  whereby  men  of 
military  age  (18  to  60  inclusive)  were  not  allowed  to  enter  any 
one  of  a  long  list  of  occupations  contained  in  a  schedule  accom- 
panying the  order,  except  "  with  the  consent  of  the  Director 
General  of  National  Service,  given  on  the  ground  that  the 
employment  is  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  govern- 
ment contract,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  work  on  which  the  men 
are  to  be  employed  is  of  national  importance."  These  occupa- 
tions included  the  manufacture  of  a  large  number  of  commodities, 
either  luxuries  or  generally  believed  to  be  not  essential  in  war 
times,  and  also  included  the  distribution  and  sale  of  such  com- 
modities. The  effect  of  this  order  was  not  to  cause  an  immediate 
cessation  of  these  industries,  but  to  prevent  their  expansion  un- 
less such  expansion  could  be  secured  by  the  employment  of 
women,  boys  or  old  men. 

The  Director  General  of  National  Service  issued  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  issuance  of  the  order  of  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions containing  the  list  of  restricted  occupations,  a  list  of  "  trades 
and  occupations  of  primary  importance  "  '  into  which  new  labor 
was  urged  to  go  in  the  national  interest.  This  list  included  not 
only  the  munition  trades  but  many  other  industries  deemed  essen- 
tial for  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  people  and  for  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Ministry  of  National  Service  was  created  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, March  28,  1917,  "  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  best  use 
of  all  persons,  whether  men  or  women,  able  to  work  in  any  indus- 
try, occupation  or  service."  *  The  Minister  was  given  the  title  of 
Director  General  of  National  Service.  By  him  an  appeal  was 
made  for  volunteers  to  be  known  as  national  service  volunteers 
who  were  to  go  into  any  work  to  which  they  might  be  sent.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  employment  exchanges  in 
allocating  these  volunteers  to  their  work  that  the  Director  Gen- 
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eral  of  National  Service  issued  this  list  of  "  trades  and  occupa- 
tions of  primary  importance  "  just  referred  to. 

The  Ministry  of  National  Service  was  organized  on  a  large 
scale.  Much  labor  and  money  was  spent  on  organization  and 
advertising  and  several  hundred  thousand  men  were  enrolled 
within  a  few  weeks  as  national  service  volunteers.  The  plan  at 
first  seemed  to  be  a  failure.  Three  months  after  it  had  begun  it 
was  said  that  the  number  of  men  shifted  from  one  occupation  to 
another  deemed  to  be  more  essential  "  was  actually  smaller  than 
that  of  the  staff  employed  at  St,  Ermin's  Hotel  in  shifting 
them." 

Several  reasons  are  given  for  the  failure  of  the  plan  as  origi- 
nally constituted : 

1.  The  plan  duplicated  in  large  measure  the  work  of  the  employment  ex- 
changes instead  of  supplementing  it. 

2.  Men  were  enrolled  for  service  without  any  attempt  having  been  made 
to  ascertain  where  there  was  any  demand  for  their  services.  "  Seven-eighths 
of  the  volunteers  are  men  who  can  not  possibly  be  spared  frotn  their  present 
posts,  and  no  one  knows  how  to  extract  the  other  eighth  or  what  to  do  with 
it  when  it  is  extracted."  ' 

According  to  the  original  plan  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  was  done  by 
the  national  service  department  and  the  men  were  to  be  placed  by  the  em- 
ployment exchanges. 

3.  Organized  labor  seems  to  have  regarded  the  scheme  as  a  thinly  veiled 
substitute  for  industrial  conscription  which  was  unpopular  with  the  trade 
unions  and  with  laborers  generally.  Men  who  were  willing  enough  to  be 
drawn  into  the  service  of  the  state  at  an  arbitrary  wage  and  for  dangerous 
duties  were  not  willing  to  have  even  a  mild  form  of  compulsion  applied  to 
service  for  a  capitalist  employer  working  for  profit. 

An  effort  was  made  to  amend  the  scheme  during  the  spring  of 
1917,  by  placing  the  responsibility  for  selecting  the  persons  to  be 
shifted  from  the  less  essential  to  the  more  essential  industries 
upon  joint  committees  of  employers  and  workers  in  each  organ- 
ized trade  and  upon  local  national  service  committees  selected 
to  deal  with  the  unorganized  trades  in  every  urban  area.  Those 
who  volunteered  under  this  scheme  were  to  be  called  "  substitu- 
tion "  volunteers.    They  were  to  be  allocated  to  their  work  by  the 

1  The  Ntw  SlaUtman,  April  7,  1917,  p.  S. 
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substitution  officers  of  the  national  service  department  and  not 
through  the  employment  exchanges.  The  terms  of  their  transfer 
were  made  more  attractive  than  they  had  previously  been,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement : 

A  "  substitution "  volunteer  will  not  be  asked  to  leave  his  employment 
except  to  take  up  a  definite  job  on  work  of  national  importance  on  terms 
which  will  be  clearly  notified  to  him.  If  the  terms  are  clearly  acceptable  to 
him,  he  will  be  free  to  refuse  the  offer  without  going  before  any  appeal 
court.  He  will  either  take  the  place  of  a  man  of  military  age  and  fitness 
who  has  been  called  up  to  join  the  colors  or  he  will  reinforce  the  labor 
supply  in  industries  of  special  national  importance  for  war  purposes.  In 
either  case  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  is  engaged  in 
direct  war  work  as  truly  as  the  men  who  are  actually  with  the  colors.  The 
terms  of  employment  as  regards  wages  are  such  that  the  volunteer  is  not 
now  asked  to  make  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  by  transferring  his  services  from 
private  to  national  work.* 

In  Spite  of  these  modifications  in  the  national  service  scheme  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  immediately  practicable.  The 
select  committee  on  tutional  expenditure  appointed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  examine  into  current  expendi- 
tures and  see  what  if  any  economies  might  be  effected,  through  a 
subcommittee  reported  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the 
Ministry  of  National  Service  from  its  beginning  (end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  to  August  8,  1917).  The  expenditures  up  to  that 
time  had  been  £223,720;  the  total  stafF  was  762  on  March  31  and 
491  on  August  9,  The  result  of  this  expenditure  had  been  that 
351,383  men  and  41,984  women  were  enrolled.  Employment 
for  19,961  men  had  been  found  as  national  service  volunteers. 
Of  these  8,747  were  placed  by  employment  exchanges;  9,187 
part  time  workers  (men)  had  also  been  found  work,  or  a  total 
of  29,768.  In  the  Women's  Section,  14,256  had  been  found 
employment,  or  a  total  of  44,024  men  and  women. 

The  committee  concludes  its  report  on  this  subject  with  this 
statement : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  results  obtained  were  not  commensurate  with 
the  preparations  made  and  the  heavy  preliminary  outlay  of  money.' 

»  Labour  GasflU,  1917,  p.  161. 

*  Special  Report  and  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Expenditure  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  April  12. 
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The  New  Statesman  in  July  declared  that  national  service  was 
dead,  although  the  goveniment  kept  up  the  pretense  that  it  was 
alive.  This  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  exaggeration.  The  plan  had 
up  to  that  time  proved  ineffective,  but  it  was  not  dead  and  later 
in  the  year  was  enlarged  and  wide  powers  given  to  its  director. 
In  the  meantime  the  way  for  a  more  successful  distribution  of  the 
man  power  of  the  country  had  been  paved  by  the  decision  of  the 
war  cabinet  to  call  into  military  or  naval  service  men  who  had 
been  employed  on  munitions  work  and  who  had  been  protected 
from  calls  for  enlistment  by  their  trade  cards  or  war  service 
badges. 

The  Protected  Occupations  List 

A  list  of  protected  occupations  was  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  which  went  into  effect  May  1,  1917.  Employers  were 
required  to  send  a  list  of  all  their  male  employes  who  were  over 
the  age  of  16,  together  with  the  total  of  women  and  boys 
employed,  to  the  munitions  area  dilution  officer  of  the  area  in 
which  the  establishment  was  situated.  They  were  to  mark  the 
names  of  these  men  for  whom  they  claimed  protection  under  the 
schedule.  The  actual  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  be 
released  was  made  by  the  district  representatives  of  the  Admir- 
alty or  director  of  army  contracts.  Only  men  who  were  found 
"  indispensable  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  varying  programs  of 
ship  construction,  munitions  and  other  essential  government 
work  were  protected  from  recruiting  "  and  even  these  men  were 
protected  only  provisionally.  The  army's  need  might  again  be 
urgent  or  experience  might  show  that  operations  performed  by 
the  protected  men  could  be  undertaken  by  men  released  from  the 
army  or  by  women. 

All  exemptions  previously  granted  by  trade  cards  or  war  serv- 
ice badges  or  certificates  were  canceled  and  those  workmen  who 
were  protected  (temporarily)  from  recruiting  were  given  red 
cards  (army  form  W.  3476A),  while  those  who  were  engaged  on 
Admiralty,  War  Office  or  munitions  work  but  were  not  protected 
by  the  schedule  were  given  cards  printed  in  black  (army  form 
W.  3476B). 
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Men  who  were  employed  on  Admiralty,  War  Office  or  muni- 
tions work  and  who  did  not  hold  red  or  black  cards,  but  claimed 
exemption,  might  present  their  claims  to  an  enlistment  claims 
committee  set  up  in  every  munitions  area  recruiting  office  and 
which  consisted  of  one  labor  representative  and  one  government 
representative.  A  central  committee  for  each  of  the  eight 
divisional  areas  passed  upon  claims  on  which  the  local  commit- 
tees were  unable  to  agree. 

Where  men  were  called  up  and  their  employer  considered  that 
substitutes  were  needed,  the  government  promised  that  efforts 
would  be  made  to  supply  them.  Employers  were  warned,  how- 
ever, that  "the  need  of  the  army  for  men  is  too  urgent  to  admit 
of  the  release  of  men  being  delayed  in  every  case  until  substitutes 
have  been  provided  and  that  the  supply  of  male  substitutes  is 
likely  to  prove  unequal  to  the  demand."  '  Employers  were  urged 
to  employ  women  wherever  possible,  even  i  f  they  had  to  be  trained 
for  the  work,  and  to  effect  a  transfer  or  rearrangement  of  labor 
within  their  works. 

National  Service  and  the  Employment  Exchanges 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  work  of  providing  substitutes 
that  the  National  Service  Department  was  connected  up  with  this 
scheme,  and  by  means  of  which  it  apparently  gained  a  new  lease 
of  life,  fn  every  munitions  area  recruiting  office  an  area  employ- 
ment officer  representing  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  an  area 
substitution  officer  representing  the  National  Service  Department 
were  located,  and  on  them  fell  the  responsibility  of  providing 
substitutes  where  required.  The  first  33  per  cent  of  the  total 
quota  of  men  from  each  district  required  for  military  service 
were  to  be  furnished  without  reference  to  the  provision  of  sub- 
stitutes. Thereafter  the  release  of  men  was  made  dependent 
upon  the  finding  of  substitutes  and  the  munitions  area  dilution 
officer  was  to  notify  the  munitions  area  recruiting  office  of  the 
men  made  available  for  military  service  by  the  provision  of 
substitutes. 
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The  line  of  division  of  work  and  authority  between  the 
employment  exchanges  and  the  National  Service  Department  in 
the  efforts  to  supply  substitutes,  was  at  first  not  clearly  defined. 
Circular  R133  issued  June  8,  1917,  attempted  a  division  along 
the  following  lines : 


(a)  The  employment  exchanges  were  to  deal  with  war  munition  volunteers 
and  with  army  reserve  munition  workers  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  work 
of  placing  men  in  employment.  They  were  also  to  deal  with  persons  of  the 
professional  or  business  classes,  whether  enrolled  as  national  service  volun- 
teers or  not. 

(b)  The  national  service  department  was  to  place  the  national  service 
volunteers  and  the  substitution  volunteers. 


The  National  Service  Department  drew  up  a  list  of  certified 
occupations,  which  was  issued  as  Circular  R136  on  June  23, 1917, 
and  which  took  the  place  of  previous  lists  of  protected  occupa- 
tions. Inclusion  of  an  occupation  within  this  list  was  evidence  that 
the  government  departments  and  the  Army  Council  had  agreed 
that  the  work  was  of  national  importance,  and  that  men  employed 
or  engaged  in  these  occupations  were  entitled  to  exemption  from 
the  military  service  acts  when  individual  certificates  of  exemption 
had  been  issued  to  them  by  the  appropriate  tribunal.  Mere 
employment  at  an  occupation  included  in  this  list  did  not  auto- 
matically exempt  the  individual  workman.  It  was  distinctly 
stated  that  "  men  who  have  a  bad  record  for  absenting  themselves 
from  work  "  should  not  be  granted  exemption  and  exemption 
having  been  granted  should  not  continue  in  such  cases. 

New  National  Service  Plan 

The  division  and  distribution  of  powers  among  the  several 
authorities  concerned  with  recruiting  and  the  provision  of  sub- 
stitutes for  men  called  up  apparently  did  not  work  smoothly  for 
in  October,  1917,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  to  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  National  Service  "  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Army 
Council  .    .    .  which  relate  to  recruiting,  the  calling  up  of  the 
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reserve  forces,  exempting  from  service  or  otherwise  to  the  pro- 
vision of  men  to  the  army."  * 

Under  a  new  director  (Sir  Austin  Geddes)  the  National  Serv- 
ice Department  issued  an  outline  of  a  new  scheme  for  enrolling 
volunteers  for  work  of  national  importance.  Some  of  the  defects 
made  evident  by  the  early  experience  of  the  department  were 
remedied. 

(1)  Arrangements  w«re  made  to  determine  the  demand  for  labor  in 
undertakings  of  national  importance  accurately  and  regularly.  The  lists 
of  all  vacancies  to  be  filled  were  to  be  compiled  and  published  from  day 
to  day  in  each  locality. 

(2)  Men  required  to  fill  these  places  were  to  be  secured  from  less  essential 
industries.  Men  of  the  type  required  and  of  the  number  actually  wanted 
were  to  be  invited  to  enroll  as  war  work  volunteers. 

War  work  volunteers  were  asked  to  sign  an  enrolment  form  on  which 
they  agreed  to  undertake  work  of  national  importance  either  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  particular  job  or  for  a  year.  The  enrolment  of  national  service 
volunteers  ceased  and  those  already  enrolled  who  had  not  been  transferred 
to  work  of  national  importance  were  released  from  their  obligations,  but  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  when  definite  vacancies  occurred  for  which  they 
possessed  the  necessary  qualifications,  they  would  then  enroll  as  war  worker 
volunteers. 

Those  national  service  volunteers  who  had  been  transferred  to  work  of 
national  importance  were  classed  and  described  as  war  worker  volunteers 
(special),  but  were  to  continue  under  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
they  were  transferred  until  the  expiration  of  their  jobs,  when  they  were 
invited  to  enroll  under  the  new  terms  when  vacancies  occurred  for  which 
they  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications. 

(3)  The  war  worker  volunteers  were  to  be  divided  into  three  categories: 

a.  War  worker  volunteers  (trade) :  This  class  of  workers  was  to  be 
obtained  by  trade  committees  of  employers  and  workers  and  were 
to  be  place<f  by  the  committees  in  vacancies  selected  by  them  from 
lists  supplied  to  them.  The  committees  were  to  utilize  the  employ- 
ment exchanges  for  transferring  the  men,  as  for  example  in  secur- 
ing railway  transportation. 

b.  War  worker  volunteers  (general)  :  Those  who  volunteer  for  a  year, 
c  War  worker  volunteers  (special)  :  Those  who  volunteer  for  a  specific 

Classes  (b)  and  (c)  were  to  be  obtained  and  dealt  with  by  the 
employment  exchanges.    AH  war  work  volunteers  were  to  receive 
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on  transfer  the  rate  of  wages  they  were  receiving  before  they  were 
transferred  or  the* time  rate  of  the  district  to  which  they  were 
transferred,  whichever  was  the  higher.  If  sent  away  from  their 
homes,  they  were  to  receive  railway  fares  and,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  usual  subsistence  allowances,  and  those  enrolling 
for  a  year's  service  might  receive  out  of  work  pay  or  a  guaranty 
of  employment  for  six  months.' 

In  the  fact  that  volunteers  are  enrolled  only  after  a  demand  for 
their  services  has  been  demonstrated  and  in  the  closer  coopera- 
tion with  the  employment  exchanges,  the  new  scheme  for  national 
service  is  undoubtedly  vastly  superior  to  the  old  one  of  register- 
ing a  miscellaneous  lot  of  volunteers  whose  qualifications  are  not 
easily  ascertainable  and  for  whom  there  may  be  no  demand.  The 
scheme  has  also  profited  by  the  larger  authority  given  to  the 
director  in  the  control  of  recruiting. 

Industrial  Conscription  a  Reality 

A  conclusion  to  which  one  arrives  from  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  government's  policy  of  exercising  control  over  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  labor  during  the  war  is  that,  despite  the 
objection  raised  to  conscription  of  labor  and  despite  the  caution 
imposed  upon  the  local  administrators  to  avoid  anything  in  the 
nature  of  compulsion  in  their  dealings  with  labor,  the  policy 
which  has  been  evolved  is  little  short  of  compulsion  for  men  of 
military  age. 

It  is  true  that  men  are  not  called  up  and  arbitrarily  assigned  to 
a  given  task  as  they  are  under  the  military  service  acts,  but  the 
fact  that  men  of  military  age  are  not  allowed  to  enter  many  oc- 
cupations except  with  the  consent  of  the  National  Service  Direc- 
tor means  that  they  are  limited  for  new  employment  to  the  war 
industries  or  to  those  of  national  importance.  Having  entered 
such  occupations  nominally  as  volunteers  they  are  subject  to  the 
terms  of  their  contract  with  the  government  for -the  period  stipu- 
lated. If  they  do  not  fulfil  their  contract  or  if  they  are  charge- 
able with  bad  time  keeping  they  are  liable  to  be  withdrawn  from 
*  British  Indiulrial  Experience,  etc.,  vol.  1,  p.  817. 
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industry  for  the  army,  at  any  time.  As  long  as  they  are  engaged 
in  one  of  the  certified  occupations  they  are  in  a  measure  protected 
from  the  recruiting  officer,  but  even  this  protection  does  not  avail 
when  the  need  of  men  for  military  service  grows  urgent  or  the 
dilution  officer  finds  satisfactory  substitutes  from  the  lists  of 
those  not  available  for  military  service.  The  demand  for  more 
men  in  the  army  has  become  more  urgent  with  every  passing 
month  and  the  industries  of  the  country  have  been  "  combed  " 
time  and  again.  The  success  of  the  policy  of  withdrawals  has 
been  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  dilution  policy  to  be 
described  in  the  following  chapter. 

Doubtless  such  control  of  labor  as  is  being  exercised  under  the 
national  service  scheme  is  necessary  as  a  complement  to  the  mili- 
tary service  acts  and  because  of  the  imperative  need  of  men  by 
the  war  industries,  but  when  one  considers  the  length  to  which 
the  government  has  gone  in  its  restrictions  on  the  employment 
and  movement  of  labor,  he  is  led  to  wonder  whether  organized 
labor  has  in  reality  accomplished  much  by  its  apparently  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  industrial  conscription  of  labor. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
The  Dilution  of  Labor 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  1915  it  had  been  generally  rec<^nized 
that  neither  the  transference  of  workers  nor  overtime  work  would 
be  sufficient  to  secure  the  increased  production  required  by  war 
needs.  Employers  as  well  as  the  government  recognized  that 
some  reorganization  of  industries  must  be  effected  which  would 
permit  the  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of  unskilled  work- 
ers. This  policy  of  introducing  a  larger  proportion  of  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers  into  trades  which  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  suitable  only  for  highly  skilled  workers,  is  aptly  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  "  dilution  of  labor." 

As  early  as  March,  1915,  the  government  had  taken  steps  in 
the  direction  of  diluting  labor.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  opening  the  conference  of  gov- 
ernment officials  and  trade  union  representatives  which  led  to 
the  Treasury  agreement,  called  attention  to  the  great  need  of  an 
increased  supply  of  munitions  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  it 
about  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor.  In  asking  the  trade 
unionists  to  suspend  their  rules  restricting  output  for  the  period 
of  the  war,  he  said  that  there  is  the  question  "  of  the  number  of 
machines  which  one  man  is  permitted  to  attend  to ;  there  is  the 
question  of  the  employment  of  semi-skilled  labor,  where  under 
normal  conditions  you  could  not  assent  to  it ;  and  there  is  the 
question  of  the  employment  of  female  labor.  In  France  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  work  being  done  by  women  and  by  girls  in  the 
ammunitions  factories.  In  that  country  they  have  suspended 
all  these  rules  and  regulations  for  the  time  being,  because  they 
realize  that  the  security  of  their  country  depends  upon  it."  ' 
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Trade  Union  Opposition  to  Dilution 

Although  the  Treasury  agreement  provided  for  dilution  of 
labor,  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
although  the  Munitions  of  War  Act,  1915,  was  intended  to  make 
possible  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  little  progress  in  the  way  of 
such  dilution  had  apparently  been  made  during  the  year  1916,  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  leaders  had  signed  the  agreement  to 
permit  the  substitution  of  unskilled  male  labor  and  female  labor 
for  skilled  workers  in  munitions  plants,  the  rank  and  file  of  trade 
unionists  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  policy,  the  reasons 
for  and  the  necessity  of  which  they  did  not  fully  understand. 
In  order  to  make  clear  this  necessity,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then 
Minister  of  Munitions,  attended  the  Trade  Unions  Congress  at 
Bristol,  in  September,  1915,  and  in  an  address  to  the  congress 
set  forth  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
and  explained  more  fully  the  methods  by  which  this  dilution  was 
to  be  brought  about 

"  The  war,"  he  said,  "  has  resolved  itself  into  a  conflict  betweeti 
the  mechanics  of  Germany  and  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mechanics  of  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  other.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  war  of  material.  Inadequate  material  means  defeat,  sufficient 
material  means  victory,"  * 

Having  called  attention  to  the  increased  number  of  casualties 
which  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  munitions  and  hav- 
ing emphasized  the  necessity  of  having  the  factories  manu- 
facturing munitions  operating  continuously,  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  on  to  say : 

The  first  fact  I  want  to  get  into  the  minds  of  trade  unionists  is  this— that 
if  you  employ  every  skilled  workman  in  the  kingdom  you  would  [sic]  not 
have  enough  labor  for  the  task  we  have  on  hand.  Therefore,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  our  diluting  skilled  labor  with  unskilled,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
turning  out  the  skilled  workman  in  order  to  put  a  cheaper  workman  in  his 
place.  We  have  plenty  of  work  for  the  skilled  workman,  we  have  not  enough 
skilled   workmen  to  go  around. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  put  is  this— *h«re  is  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  skilled  workmen  now,  highly  skilled  workmen  who 

>  Report  of  Trade  Unions  Congress,  1915,  p.  353. 
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have  years  of  training,  which  can  just  as  easily  be  done  by  those  who  have 
only  had  a  few  weeks'  or  a  few  days'  training.  We  want  to  turn  the  un- 
skilled on  to  work  which  unskilled  men  and  womcD  can  do  just  as  well  as 
the  highly  skilled  so  as  to  reserve  the  highly  skilled  for  work  that  nobody 
can  do  except  those  that  have  great  experience,  training  and  skill. 

Another  thing  wc  want  to  do  is  this — you  can  not  leave  the  unskilled  to  do 
the  work  alone  without  having  a  skilled  person  to  look  after  them.  For 
instance,  take  shell  making,  instead  of  putting  skilled  people  to  do  that  work, 
what  we  should  like  to  do  would  be  to  put  on,  say  ten  or  eleven,  unskilled 
men  or  women  to  one  skilled  man  to  look  after  them.  .  .  This  is  work 
which  is  done  in  France  and  Germany  by  women.  It  is  dont  in  parts  of 
this  country  by  women  also.  It  does  not  require  very  long  training.  A 
few  weeks  and  they  are  trained.  In  a  few  days  intelligent  men  and  women 
are  able  to  do  it.  It  is  a  waste  of  material,  of  which  we  have  got  far  too 
little,  to  turn  highly  skilled  men  on  to  do  wort,  of  this  kind  and,  therefore, 
we  have  got  to  make  arrangements  with  the  trade  unionists  by  which  they 
permit  us  to  mix  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  so  as  to  let  the  skilled  go  as 
far  as  it  possibly  will,  and  unless  that  is  done  we  have  not  got  enough  labor 
to  go  around. 

Speaking  of  the  results  of  the  Treasury  agreement,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said  that  although  the  state  had  kept  its  part  of  the  bar- 
gain by  the  passage  of  the  Munitions  Acts,  which  provided  for  a 
restoration  of  prewar  conditions  and  for  limitation  of  profits, 
the  unionists  in  many  cases  were  not  keeping  their  part  of  the 
contract.  The  parliamentary  committee  decided  to  investigate 
these  charges. 

Government  Assists  in  Dilution 

During  September,  1915,  the  Central  Munitions  Labor  Supply 
Committee,  upon  which  the  trade  unions  were  represented,  was 
appointed  to  advise  and  assist  the  Minister  of  Munitions  in  carry- 
ing out  its  dilution  policy.  A  circular  (No.  129)  was  dispatched 
to  owners  of  controlled  establishments  explaining  what  was 
meant  by  dilution  of  labor  and  instructing  them  to  introduce  it 
as  extensively  as  possible  and  without  delay.  Dilution  of  labor, 
as  explained  in  this  circular,  implies  that : 

(1)  The  employment  of  skilled  men  should  be  confined  to  work  which 
could  not  be  efficiently  performed  by  less  skilled  labor  or  by  women. 

(2)  Women  should  be  employed  as  far  as  practicable  on  all  classes  of 
work  for  which  they  are  suitable. 

(3)  Semi-skilled  and  unskilled  men  should  be  employed  on  any  woilc 
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which  does  not  necessitate  the  employment  of  skilled  men  and  for  which 

women  are  unsuitable. 

In  order  to  assist  employers  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  dilu- 
tion the  government  sent  special  representatives,  among  others 
the  factory  inspectors,  to  the  most  important  districts  in  which 
munitions  plants  were  located,  to  explain  the  methods  by  which 
dilution  could  be  brought  about.  As  the  result  of  conferences 
with  employers,  substitution  for  skilled  workers  proceeded  rapidly 
throughout  the  year  1916.  Agreements  were  entered  into  by 
employers  and  employes  not  only  in  the  munitions  industries  but 
in  cotton,  hosiery,  woolen  and  worsted,  silk,  felt  hat,  printing, 
bleaching  and  dyeing,  woodworking  and  furniture,  boot,  whole- 
sale clothing,  earthenware  and  china  manufactures,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  substitution  of  men  not  available  for  military 
service  and  women  for  men  of  military  age,  together  with  the 
agreement  that  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  workers  dismissed 
for  military  service  were  to  be  reinstated  under  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  prewar  period. 

Scarcity  of  Male  Substitutes 

The  number  of  men  available  for  substitution  was  not  large. 
The  unskilled  male  labor  which  might  have  been  substituted  for 
skilled  labor  was  as  much  in  demand  for  military  purposes  as 
were  the  skilled  laborers.  Something  was  done  in  the  way  of 
substitution  by  the  introduction  of  men  over  military  age  and 
by  the  earlier  promotion  of  boys  serving  their  apprenticeship  to 
undertake  men's  work — the  place  of  tfiese  boys  being  taken  in 
many  instances  by  women  or  girls.  However,  the  result  in  most 
instances  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  substitutions  was 
that  the  employers  had  to  fall  back  upon  female  labor  for  their 
supply  of  substitutes. 

There  are  no  figures  which  show  the  total  numbers  of  skilled 
and  of  unskilled  men  in  all  industries  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Indeed  such  figures  would  be  hard  to  collect  since  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  most  trades,  is  very 
uncertain.    Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  mode  of  sub- 
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stitution  is  afforded  by  the  figures  furnished  by  the  labor  ex- 
changes for  the  insured  trades  which  include,  it  will  be 
remembered,  among  others  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  works 
of  construction. 

In  1914  the  number  of  "  skilled  vacancies  "  filled  by  men  in  the 
insured  trades  registered  in  the  labor  exchanges  was  228,800. 
In  1915  it  had  fallen  to  223,800,  in  spite  of  the  war  demands, 
and  in  1916  there  was  a  further  decline  to  194,237.  The  number 
of  "  unskilled  vacancies  "  in  these  trades  filled  by  men  registered 
in  the  labor  exchanges  was,  in  1914,  182,824.  By  1915,  this 
number  had  risen  to  209,057  and  by  1916  to  210,680.' 

A  slightly  better  showing  is  made  if  the  engineering  trades 
alone  are  considered,  but  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  enormous 
war  demand  for  labor  in  these  industries  was  to  be  met  in  only 
a  very  small  degree  by  the  use  of  unskilled  male  labor  to  take  the 
place  of  skilled  workers. 

Female  Labor  Available  Early  in  the  War 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  male  labor  of  all  sorts,  in  the  efforts 
to  find  substitutes  for  skilled  labor,  emphasis  was  of  necessity 
placed  upon  the  utilization  of  women  and  girls.  The  extent  of 
the  changes  which  took  place  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  in 
the  way  of  substituting  female  labor  for  male  labor  is  not  easy 
to  trace,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  official  statistics  and  the 
lack  of  government  participation  in  the  movement  to  effect  this 
substitution.  While  the  great  majority  of  these  women  laborers 
were  hired  by  private  employers,  independent  of  efforts  made 
by  the  labor  exchanges,  the  reports  of  these  exchanges  neverthe- 
less indicate,  probably  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  the  tend- 
ency to  exhaust  the  supply  of  male  labor  by  military  service  and 
the  extent  to  which  women  workers  have  supplied  the  lack  of 
men. 

The  number  of  men  and  women  remaining  on  the  registers  of 
the  exchanges  at  the  end  of  each  month  is  the  number  of  persons 
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who  have  registered  for  employment  and  for  whom  places  have 
not  as  yet  been  found.  In  normal  years  the  numbers  remaining 
on  the  register  fluctuate  with  the  seasonal  changes  in  industry, 
being  highest  in  winter  and  lowest  in  midsummer. 

During  the  first  half  of  1914  the  figures  reflected  this  general 
movement,  the  number  of  men  on  the  registers  declining  from 
115,767  on  February  13  to  85,185  on  July  17,  while  the  number 
of  women  on  the  registers,  which  had  been  17,650  in  February, 
was  only  17,115  in  the  middle  of  July.' 

The  disorganization  of  industry  which  followed  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  these  figures  so  that  on 
September  11,  when  unemployment  had  reached  its  maximum  for 
both  men  and  women,  the  numbers  remaining  on  the  registers 
were  148,391  men  and  37,599  women.  Thereafter,  the  figures 
at  six  months'  intervals  show  not  only  the  seasonal  fluctuations 
but  the  extent  to  which  the  decline  in  the  number  of  men  avail- 
able is  made  good  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  seek- 
ing employment. 

Numbers  of  Men  and  Women  Reuaiiting  on  the  Registers  of  the  Labok 
Exchanges  at  Selected  Periods,  1914-1917 

Period  Ending  Men  Women 

July  17,  1914   8S,18S  17,115 

January  15,  1915  67^15  30,864 

July  16,  1915   40,539  46,623 

January  14,  1916  39.522  71,429 

July  14,  1916   33.315  78,641 

January   12,    1917    53,590  64,779 

July  13.  1917    32,364  64.152 

January  11,  1918  18,541  32,565 

July  12,  1918  30,661  53.949 

A  few  words  of  explanation  seem  necessary  to  interpret  these 
fluctuations.  After  the  brief  period  of  unemployment  in  the  late 
summer  of  1914,  the  decline  in  the  number  of  men  remaining  on 
the  registers  is  to  be  explained  not  only  by  the  number  of  enlist- 
ments, but  also  by  "  the  heavy  demand  for  labor  for  munitions 
work,  hut  building,  etc."  "    The  increase  in  the  number  of  women, 

»  Labour  Gazette.  1915,  p.  43. 
*  Ibid.,  m6,  p.  48. 
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however,  does  not  admit  of  so  simple  an  explanation.  For  the 
latter  part  of  1914  and  for  some  months  in  1915  the  number  of 
women  remaining  on  the  registers  represents  a  demand  for  em- 
ployment which  met  with  no  adequate  response  on  the  part  of 
employers.  In  September,  1914,  nearly  a  quarter  o£  a  million  of 
women  in  strictly  industrial  occupations,  were  unemployed  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  in  industry  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.^ 

From  September  onwards  women  unskilled  and  industrially  ill  equipped, 
as  the  great  majority  of  them  were,  poured  into  those  trades,  leather, 
tailoring,  metal  trades,  chemicals  and  explosives,  food  trades,  hosiery  and 
the  woolen  and  worsted  industries,  which  had  been  suddenly  revived  by 
the  placing  of  large  orders  by  our  own  and  the  Alhed  governments.  Be- 
tween SeptAnber  and  December  over  130,000  women  were  drawn  into  the 
ranks  of  industry  proper,  but  still  80,000  unemployed  women  remained  in 
spite  of  the  net  shortage  of  men  which  amounted  to  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million.' 

The  contraction  of  women's  employment  had  not  disappeared 
in  February,  1915,  when  the  number  of  employed  women  in 
industries  was  still  1.5  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  July.* 
The  recovery  seems  to  have  been  most  marked  in  those  branches 
of  the  clothing  and  food  trades  on  which  the  government  was 
dependent  for  its  supplies,  such  as  military  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  canned  and  preserved  foods.  Unemployment  was  most 
marked  in  other  branches  of  the  clothing  trades  and  was  partly 
due  to  economies  being  practised  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  many 
men  were  going  into  khaki.  Women  were,  in  increasing  numbers, 
finding  their  way  into  the  metal  trades,  but  for  this  work  many 
of  the  unemployed  were  untrained  and  while,  in  some  cases,  em- 
ployers undertook  to  furnish  the  training  necessary,  "  in  most 
cases  time  was  too  short,  the  experiment  too  risky  and  the  pres- 
sure of  business  too  great,  for  employers  to  become  enthusiastic 
over  such  schemes."  *  Most  men  seem  to  have  believed  that  the 
war  would  be  of  short  duration  and  were  therefore  reluctant  to 
undertake  important  readjustment  plans. 

*  British  Afsociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Draft  Interim  Re- 
port of  the  Conference  to  investigate  into  outlets  for  labor  at  the  end  of  Ike 

*  [bid.,  etc.,  p.  S. 

*  Kirkaldy,  Labour,  Finance  and  the  War,  p.  63. 

*  British  Association,  Draft  Interim  Report,  p.  S. 
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During  the  year  1915  and  flie  first  half  of  1916  the  number 
of  men  available  for  industry  steadily  declined,  while  the  number 
of  women  offering  themselves  for  employment  steadily  increased. 
At  the  labor  exchanges  the  number  of  registrations  for  the  four 
years  was  as  follows ; 

Men  Women 

1914 2.316,042  707,071 

19IS U12,33S  1^32,891 

1916 l,229,!7l  1,921.826 

1917 1.167,864  1,893,706  > 

Women  in  Clerical  and  Coumercial  Occupations 

Governmental  efforts  to  substitute  women  for  men  seem  to 
have  been  made  at  first  in  certain  occupations  in  which  women 
had  already  been  employed  and  had  demonstrated  their  abilities, 
A  Clerical  and  Commercial  Employment  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed early  in  1915  and  made  its  report  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.*  The  committee  said  that  its  work  was  forced  upon  it  by 
a  realization  of  the  fact  that  "  a  very  large  number  of  men  of 
military  age  are  at  present  engaged  in  clerical  and  commercial 
occupations  and  the  certainty  that  most  of  these  men  will  offer 
themselves  for  service  with  His  Majesty's  forces."  This  raised 
the  question  of  finding  "an  adequate  supply  of  competent  sub- 
stitutes." The  committee  said  that  there  were  about  300,000 
male  clerks  of  military  age  in  England  and  Wales  and  of  these 
about  one-half  would  be  available  for  military  service.  The 
classes  from  which  their  substitutes  could  be  drawn  were  as 
follows : 

(1)  Men  above  military  age  and  women  already  trained  in  clerical  work 
and  unemployed. 

(2)  Lads  under  military  ^Se- 

(3)  Sailors  and  soldiers  previously  employed  in  these  occupations  who  are 
invalided  out  of  the  service. 

(4)  Women  without  clerica.1  experience  and  not  at  present  employed. 

At  the  time  the  committee  made  its  report,  it  was  believed  that 

the  first  class  had  been  so  heavily  drawn  upon  that  "  the  number 

now  remaining  is  very  small."    The  supply  of  lads  in  many  dis- 

1  Labour  Gazette,  1918,  p.  48. 
»  Cd.  8110,  1915. 
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tricts  was  small  and  their  utilization  had  the  disadvantage  from 
the  standpoint  of  employers  that  the  lads  were  rapidly  attaining 
military  age  and  might  be  lost  to  employers  at  just  the  time  when 
they  were  beginning  to  be  useful.  Soldiers  and  sailors  released 
from  the  service  were,  so  far,  few,  but  the  committee  urged  that 
the  authorities  take  steps  "  to  release  from  service  all  invalided 
men  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect 
that  they  will  be  able  to  serve  again  in  the  fighting  ranks," 

"  The  bulk  of  the  substitutes,"  said  the  report,  "  must  be 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  women  not  at  present  employed." 
Some  of  the  work  to  be  done  was  of  a  routine  and  mechanical 
character,  but  much  of  it  would  require  for  its  satisfactory  per- 
formance education  and  capacity  for  responsibility  and  the 
committee  believed  that  many  women  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  secondary  schools  and  universities,  or  who  had  had  other 
educational  advantages,  were  well  fitted  for  clerical  duties  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  render  service  in  the 
national  interest.  The  large  business  organizations,  banks,  in- 
surance offices,  etc.,  were  already  recruiting  their  staffs  from  this 
class  of  workers.  Employers  were  urged  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  wives  and  famihes  of  men  on  their  staff  who  had  enlisted. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  women  already  enjoyed  educa- 
tional advantages  for  such  work,  the  committee  believed — and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  employers — that  some  training  was  desir- 
able and,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  business  establishments  where 
the  work  was  of  a  less  routine  character,  it  was  essential. 

A  short  whole  time  training  lasting  from  one  to  two  months  would  go 
some  way  towards  familiarizing  women  with  business  routine,  and  enable 
them  to  adapt  themselves  more  readily  to  their  work  and  surroundings  on 
actually  entering  employment 

To  give  this  training  and  to  study  local  needs  the  committee  pro- 
posed that  in  all  commercial  centers 

a  local  body  representative  of  higher  education  and  of  the  commerce  of  the 
district  should  be  formed  to  organize  the  supply  and  training  of  women  clerks. 

Steps  had  already  been  taken  to  accomplish  this  end  in  London, 
Manchester  and  other  places,  and  the  committee  had  sent  a 
letter  to  the  secondary  education  authorities  throughout  England 
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and  Wales  to  urge  that  such  bodies  be  established  as  soon  as 
possible  and  that  they  undertake  the  following  tasks : 

(1)  To  ascertain  the  present  and  prospective  requirements  of  employers  in 
the  locality,  both  as  to  number  of  substitutes  and  kind  of  training. 

(2)  To  organize  emergency  classes  to  give  a  general  groundwork  in  com- 
mercial knowledge  and  office  routine,  bearing  in  mind  the  special  require- 
ments of  any  important  class  of  business  peculiar  to  the  locality. 

(3)  To  take  steps  to  attract  women  of  sufficient  education  to  this  class  of 
work. 

(4)  To  compile  a  register  of  those  who  pass  through  the  emergency 
classes  with  a  view  of  getting  them  placed  in  employment. 

The  committee  reported  that  it  had  also  addressed  a  circular 
to  a  number  of  commercial  and  professional  associations  asking 
them  to  call  the  attention  of  their  members  to  the  urgency  of 
reviewing  at  once  their  position,  in  order  that  their  businesses 
might  not  unduly  suffer  when  men  were  called  under  the  new 
recruiting  scheme.  Strong  representation  had  been  made  to  the 
committee,  however,  by  important  business  and  professional  con- 
cerns as  to  the  importance  of  retaining 


The  committee  stated  that  it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  em- 
ployment of  women  under  this  scheme  was  intended  to  be  only 
temporary  and  men  replaced  should  be  assured  that  their  posi- 
tions will  be  kept  open  for  them.  The  committee  also  suggested 
that  the  scale  of  wages  payable  to  women  should,  "  in  so  far  as 
conditions  permit,"  be  based  upon  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  men 
for  similar  work.^ 

To  what  extent  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  employed 
in  clerical  and  commercial  occupations  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  government  and  to  what  extent  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
natural  preference  of  the  women  for  this  work  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Certain  it  is  that  employers  themselves,  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  substituting  women  for  men,  preferred  to  begin  the 
substitution  at  this  point. 

The  conditions  which  explain  this  are  set  forth  by  the  report 
*  Report  of  committee  as  reviewed  in  Labour  Gaeelte,  1915,  p.  995. 
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of  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  as  follows : 

Clerical  work  is  obviously  suitable  for  women,  and  employers  have  had  far 
less  hesitation  in  introducing  a  greater  portion  of  female  labor  in  this  side 
of  their  business  than  in  the  industrial  side  proper.  The  conditions  of  the 
clerical  labor  market,  including,  as  it  does,  a  great  majority  of  clerical  work- 
ers who  belong  to  no  trade  organization,  have  made  it  easier  to  introduce 
female  labor  without  encountering  serious  opposition  from  the  trade  unions 
concerned,  than  in  Ihosc  trades  where  the  group  of  workers  is  smaller  and 
the  workers  are  more  highly  organized.  Enlistment  was  exceptionally  heavy, 
in  some  cases  over  30  per  cent,  among  men  such  as  clerks  whose  occupation 
is  sedentary,  and,  in  spite  of  the  restriction  of  business,  the  net  shortage  of 
men  was  soon  apparent,  and  women,  mostly  young  girls  from  school,  or  middle 
aged  women  from  professions  which  have  been  hit  by  the  war,  were  rapidly 
drawn  In  to  make  up  the  shortage.  Into  government  departments,  local  au- 
thorities, banks,  insurance  and  other  offices,  as  well  as  ordinary  business 
houses,  women  are  being  drawn  in  increasing  numbers  to  do  work  previously 
done  by  men.' 

In  clerical  and  commercial  occupations,  although  women  were 
oftentimes  not  directly  substituted  for  men,  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  work  done  by  the  two  sexes  was  closer  than  it  was 
in  most  industrial  occupations.  The  failure  to  make  direct  sub- 
stitutions seems  to  have  been  due  less  to  any  inferiority  in  ability 
than  it  was  to  lack  of  training,  although  to  a  certain  extent 
women's  lack  of  physical  strength  was  responsible  for  the  change 
in  organization.  Women  were  employed  more  largely,  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  at  least,  on  the  more  mechanical 
side  of  the  clerical  work :  typing,  shorthand  writing,  copying  and 
filing.  It  is  even  said  that  the  women  preferred  the  routine 
occupations. 

Employers  who  were  interrogated  as  to  the  success  of  the 
women  workers  placed  a  lower  estimate  on  the  value  of  women 
as  clerks  than  on  that  of  men,  due  primarily  to  women's  lower 
physical  strength  and  inability  to  stand  overtime.  There  was  a 
general  opinion  that  on  routine  work  the  women  were  better 
workers  than  men  and  that  they  were  more  conscientious  and 
painstaking,  although  probably  less  accurate  on  the  whole. 

In  the  case  of  ticket  collecting  on  the  railroads,  where  at  first 
>  investigate  into  outlets  for 
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sight  men  and  women  appeared  to  be  doing  the  same  work,  it  was 
found  on  inquiry  that  the  women  were  working  shorter  hours  and 
were  employed  on  three  shifts,  whereas  the  men  were  employed 
on  two.  Furthermore,  the  shifts  of  the  women  were  arranged 
when  the  traffic  was  relatively  light.  In  many  of  the  large  stores 
it  is  said  that  three  women  were  required  to  do  the  work  formerly 
done  by  two  men.' 

Increased  Employment  or  Women  in  Industries  Already 
Employing  Women 
In  industrial  occupations  the  increased  employment  of  women 
took  place,  first  of  all,  in  those  lines  in  which  women  had  been 
employed  in  large  numbers  before  the  war.  The  report  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  for  1914,  says  that — 

The  large  trades  concerning  women  in  most  of  which  there  has  been  an 
incessant  increasing  demand  for  their  labor  are :  woolen  and  worsted  textiles 
(khaki,  flannel,  blankets) ;  hosiery;  clothing  (military  tailoring  and  fur 
coat  making,  cap  making,  shirt  making)' ;  boots  and  shoes  and  other  leather 
articles;  ordnance  and  ammunition;  rations  and  jam;  haversacks,  kitbags, 
holdalls,  bandoliers;  surgical  dressings  and  bandages;  tin  canisters  and  box 
making.  This  demand  has  been  limited  only  by  difficulties  in  (a)  absorbing 
undue  proportions  of  unskilled  workers  at  a  time  when  available  skill  was 
more  needed  for  production  than  usual;  (b)  shortage  of  machines  and  of 
machine  parts,  e.g.,  hosiery  needles;  (c)  shortage  of  raw  material,  e.g..  dyes 
and  yarn,  wool  at  times  in  woolen  weaving  mills,  khaki  cloth  in  military 
tailoring.^ 

The  increased  employment  of  women  in  these  trades  did  not 
result  in  the  replacement  of  men  to  such  an  extent  as  the  figures 
would  seem  to  indicate.  This  was  largely  because  the  increased 
need  of  war  supplies  was  felt  not  only  in  the  trades  in  which 
women  had  hitherto  been  largely  employed,  but  in  the  very 
branches  of  those  trades  in  which  women  were  normally  em- 
ployed under  peace  conditions.  Thus  in  the  tailoring  trade, 
which  in  peace  times  normally  employed  about  130,000  women, 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  high  grade  tailoring  work 
in  which  men  were  largely  employed,  whereas  the  increased 
demand  for  military  clothing  took  place  in  the  medium  branches 
of  the  trade  in  which  female  labor  normally  predominates. 

•  Draft  Interim  Report,  p.  9, 

'  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  1914, 
p.  34. 
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This  part  of  the  trade  has  drawn  women  and  girls  from  its  other  branches 
and  from  its  fringe  of  casual  labor,  as  well  as  from  other  trades  in  which 
there  was  a  surplus  of  female  labor. 

It  thus  shows  a  great  increase  of  female  labor  since  the  war  which  has 
been  drawn  in,  not  to  undertake  work  previously  done  by  men  but  merely 
to  cope  with  a  huge  increase  of  orders  in  that  branch  of  the  trade  in  which 
a  larger  proportion  of  women  than  men  is  normally  employed.  Again,  the 
cloth  from  which  the  uniform  is  made  is  not  the  very  finest  suiting  and  the 
huge  demands  upon  the  wool  and  worsted  trade  for  it  have  resulted,  as  in 
the  tailoring  trade,  in  a  larger  demand  for  female  labor  compared  with  the 
demand  for  male  labor  than  the  trade  as  a  whole  would  normally  employ. 
The  great  increase  of  women's  employment  since  the  war  in  the  leather  trade 
has  to  a  certain  extent  been  in  the  lighter  accoutrement  branches  on  proc- 
esses normally  done  by  women,  while  in  the  boot  and  shoe  branch  there  has 
actually  been  a  replacement  of  women  by  men,  owing  to  the  heavier  nature  of 
the  work  required  in  the  military  than  in  the  civilian  boot.i 


Women  in  the  Munitions  Trades 

The  second  stage  in  the  employment  of  women  was  reached 
when  they  began  to  be  employed  directly  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions.  In  some  establishments  this  was  reached  even  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  but  the  great  increase  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women  came  after  the  middle  of  1915  and  was  directly 
due  to  government  efforts  following  the  agreement  with  the  trade 
unions  already  referred  to. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  for  1914  says  that 
in  ordnance  and  munitions  works  large  numbers  of  girls  and 
women  have  been  employed  who  had  previously  never  worked 
in  a  factory  or  workshop*  and  the  committee  of  the  British 
Association,  in  its  first  report  made  in  August,  1915,  says  that 
many  thousands  of  women  had  been  pouring  into  the  armament 
branches  of  the  metal  and  engineering  trades  since  February  of 
that  year.  Up  to  February  the  metal  trades  as  a  whole  had 
shown  a  contraction  in  the  employment  of  women  amounting 
to  over  1,200,  By  July  of  that  year,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  50,000  women  were  engaged  in  munitions  branches  of 
the  metal  trades  and  this  number  was  between  one-tenth  and 
one-fifth  the  number  employed  in  France. 
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The  number  of  women  employed  in  munitions  work  increased 
rapidly  after  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  the 
establishment  of  new  government  factories.  Women  were  for 
the  most  part  engaged  during  "  the  early  stages  of  their  employ- 
ment on  repetition  work  and  automatic  machinery  involving  little 
or  no  departure  from  the  work  to  which  they  are  ordinarily 
accustomed — their  work  is  mainly  in  the  filling,  capping  and 
cleaning  of  shells,  boring  and  drilling  bombs,  fuses  of  all  kinds, 
English  and  French,  and  cartridge  cases."  '  In  the  shell  fac- 
tories, however,  even  as  early  as  August,  1915,  women  were  in 
some  cases  executing  the  entire  process  of  shell  making  from 
start  to  finish,  involving  twenty-one  operations  in  the  case  of 
eighteen-inch  highly  explosive  shells  and  Russian  three-inch 
shrapnel. 

Although  most  of  the  women  were  employai  on  repetition 
work,  the  possibility  of  their  undertaking  work  of  a  higher 
order  had  already  been  demonstrated.  A  quotation  from  The 
Engineer  of  August  20,  1915,  shows  that  women  had  thus  early 
undertaken  work  requiring  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  This 
must  be  regarded,  however,  as  an  exception,  for  all  reports  seem 
to  agree  that  women  were  mainly  employed  at  the  simpler  tasks, 
especially  during  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  war.  Where 
a  shortage  of  men  required  substitution  it  was  found  that  boys 
who  had  already  received  some  training  were  best  adapted  to 
undertake  the  men's  work  and  women  and  girls  were  then  em- 
ployed to  do  work  which  had  been  done  by  the  boys.  Experience 
brought  out  the  fact  that  where  a  vefy  high  degree  of  accuracy 
was  demanded  girls  could  at  times  be  employed  to  do  such  work 
as  limit  gauging  and  would  perform  the  work  better  than  the 
men  or  boys.  This,  it  was  said,  was  "  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  is  purely  a  mechanical  operation  and  requires  no  judg- 
ment, whereas  men  will  frequently  use  judgment  in  testing  a 
piece  of  work  which  is  inaccurate  to  some  trifling  degree." 

The  inability  of  women  to  take  up  the  work  of  skilled  men 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  seems  to  have  been  mainly  due, 


»  Draft  Interim  Report,  p.  47. 
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not  to  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  undertake  such  work,  but 
to  lack  of  training  and  experience.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
lack  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  either  male  or  female, 
but  the  absence  of  skilled  workers  created  what  seemed  to  be  "  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  "  to  the  employment  of  the  willing 
but  unskilled  female  labor.  The  British  Association  Report, 
made  in  1915,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  problem  was  not 
likely  to  be  solved  during  the  time  of  war.  It  was  said  that 
women  were  in  many  industries  working  on  processes  which 
had  previously  been  done  only  by  men,  but  that  "  the  extent  to 
which  this  has  occurred  is  inconsiderable."  ' 

Industrial  Training  for  Women 

Up  to  this  time  about  the  only  experiments  in  training  of 
women  for  industry  had  been  those  made  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee on  Women's  Employment.  Little  work  of  a  practical 
nature  had  been  accomplished,  for  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
committee  had  to  do  with  the  making  of  toys,  artificial  flowers, 
baskets,  hair  nets,  surgical  bandages  and  work  of  a  decorative  or 
ornamental  character.  There  was  no  opportunity  in  these  trades 
to  displace  men  by  women  and  the  suggestion  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  a  belief  that  in  order  to  relieve  unemployment  among 
women  it  was  necessary  to  discover  new  occupations  for  them. 

The  British  Association  report  for  the  year  1915  embodied  a 
scheme  for  training  women,  as  well  as  boys,  in  trades  in  which 
men  had  hitherto  been  employed.  It  called  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  technical  and  trade  schools  which  should  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  trades  concerned  and  advocated 
a  development  of  "part  time"  continuation  schools,  in  place  of 
evening  instruction  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work,  and  advocated 
workshop  training,  systematized  and  reduced  to  the  shortest 
period  compatible  with  efficiency.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that,  especially  in  the  metal  working  trades,  women  could  be 
successfully  trained  to  undertake  skilled  work.  Experiments 
made  in  some  engineering  shops  had  shown  that  women,  within 
» Draft  Interim  Report,  p.  7. 
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a  few  days,  were  able  to  turn  out  accurate  work  and  that  they 
possessed  initiative  as  well  as  manipulative  dexterity. 

Doubtless  the  government  was  more  or  less  influenced  by  these 
su^estions  when  in  July,  1915,  steps  were  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  Board  of  Education  to  organize  training  classes  for 
men  and  women  who  were  willing  to  become  munition  workers. 
Close  cooperation  between  the  factories  and  the  schools  was  se- 
cured so  that  students  might,  so  far  as  possible,  be  taught  in  the 
schools  to  use  precisely  similar  machines  to  those  which  were  in 
operation  in  the  factories.  Over  25,000  persons  were  trained  in 
these  schools  during  the  years  1915  and  1916  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  students  were  women. 

It  was  not  intended  to  give  a  complete  technical  training;  in 
fact  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  stipulated  that  the  course  should 
provide  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  hours 
instruction.  It  was  suggested  that,  so  far  as  possible,  learners 
should  be  men  or  women  who  had  secondary  education  or  who 
had  been  skilled  in  other  trades.  Preference  was  to  be  given  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  leave  the  town  where  they  lived  and 
go  where  there  was  demand  for  their  labor.  No  fee  was  charged 
for  the  course,  but  each  learner  was  required  to  give  a  written 
undertaking  that  he  would  work  whole  time  in  a  munitions 
factory  on  the  completion  of  his  course  and,  if  he  failed  to  do 
this,  the  cost  of  his  training  was  to  be  recoverable  from  the 
worker.  No  male  student  was  to  be  accepted  who  was  of 
military  age. 

It  is  at  once  obvious  that  such  a  brief  training  would  suffice 
only  for  the  semi-skilled  work  in  the  munitions  factories.  It  was 
on  such  work,  we  have  observed,  that  women  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  and  their  employ- 
ment was  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  which 
could  be  used  in  the  turning  out  of  standardized  products.  Stan- 
dardization itself  was  made  practicable  by  the  enormous  output 
of  the  munitions  factories.' 

•  How  far  the  Rreat  use  of  woman's  labor  has  been  dependent  on  standard- 
ization and  -ipeciali station  is  illiicirated  by  the  fallowing  statement  from  the 
DitHlion  af  Labour  Bullelia  of  Uanh,  1918,  p.  f15: 

"  In  order  to  render  the  bulk  of  the  women's  work  productive  rapidly,  it 
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Women  Employed  on  Skilled  Work 

.  The  third  stage  in  the  employment  of  women  was  reached 
when  they  began  to  replace  men  in  the  performance  of  skilled 
work.  In  some  munitions  establishments  this  took  place  as  early 
as  1915  when  the  British  Association  report  showed  that  women 
"  are  slowly  undertaking  processes  in  many  trades  which  were 
previously  thought  just  above  the  line  of  their  strength  and 
skill."  Examples  of  such  employment  were  chiefly  in  the 
leather,  engineering  and  the  wool  and  worsted  trades,  as  well 
as  in  certain  trades  which  had  been  depressed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  as  the  cotton,  pottery  and  printing  trades,' 

While  the  use  of  women  to  perform  skilled  work  was  the 
exception  this  early  in  the  war,  experience  in  those  few  estab- 
lishments in  which  employers  had  been  willing  to  make  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  women  had  shown  that  it  was  not  lack  of 
ability  but  lack  of  training  and  opportunity  which  was  holding 
women  back  from  the  skilled  branches  of  these  trades.  Trade 
union  opposition  and  the  prejudice  of  employers  were  also 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  women  to  do  other  than  mechani- 
cal and  routine  work. 

As  early  as  August,  1915,  it  was  said  that  in  a  factory  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  projectiles  in  sizes  up  to  those  required 
for  4.5  inch  guns,  women,  working  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  a  few  expert  men,  were  able  to  do  "  good  work  turned 
out  accurately  to  gauge,  much  of  the  work  demanding  intelli- 


was  no  good  attempting  to  teach  a  woman  a  trade  but  only  that  part  of  it 
which  she  was  going  to  be  employed  on — in  fact  to  specialize. 

"  This  specialization  was  made  possible  in  the  branches  of  employment 
new  to  women' by  the  war  itself. 

"  It  is  probable  that  since  this  war  began  more  fuses  and  shells  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  engineering  workshop,  all  practically  to  one  pattern,  than 
of  any  other  complex  appliances  since  engineering  worlcshops  began  to  exist. 
Their  numbers,  indeed,  are  comparable  with  those  of  typical  repetition  parts 
such  as  bolts,  nuts,  split  pins,  screws,  etc.  For  the  bulk  of  the  available 
unskilled  labor,  therefore,  every  sort  of  stop,  jig  and  appliance  must  be 
introduced — the  job  had,  in  short  to  be  made  fool  proof.  If  there  was  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  of  using  these  appliances  as  first  made,  that  had  to 
be  altered  until  there  was  only  one  way  of  using  them,  and  that  the  right  one." 

1  Draft  Interim  Report,  1915,  p,  9. 
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gence  of  a  high  degree  and  involving  intricate  operations."  ^ 
The  British  Association  report  indicated  at  this  time  that  it  was 
only  the  prejudice  of  employers  and  the  selfishness  of  the  trade 
unions  which  were  standing  in  the  way  of  serious  attempts  to 
substitute  women  for  men  on  skilled  work.'  Women  were  said 
to  be  particularly  suitable  to  perform  the  delicate  work  necessary 
for  time  fuses,  and  even  the  more  arduous  work  of  forging  and 
of  handling  machine  tools  had  been  successfully  performed  by 
them.* 

The  longer  the  war  continued  the  less  serious  became  the 
opposition  to  the  introduction  of  women  on  skilled  work.  The 
prejudice  of  employers  was  broken  down  when  one  task  after 
another  was  taken  over  by  women  and  successfully  performed  by 
them.  Only  two  things,  it  was  seen,  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
substitution  of  women  to  do  men's  work  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions.  One  was  the  lack  of  training  necessary  to  enable 
any  one  to  perform  the  most  skilled  operations  and  this  was 
being  gradually  overcome  by  experience  and  by  using  the  skilled 
male  laborers  as  instructors.  The  other  obstacle  was  women's 
lack  of  physical  strength  to  perform  the  heavier  tasks  and,  in 
part,  this  situation  was  remedied  by  a  more  careful  classification 
of  work  so  as  to  subdivide  the  processes  and  grade  the  labor 
accordingly.  Mechanical  devices  for  lifting,  etc,  were  also 
introduced  wherever  practicable.* 

The  women  who  have  performed  this  skilled  work  have  been 
secured,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  training  schools.  The  more  promising  ones 
in  these  schools  have  Ijeen  given  further  training  and  have  thus 
been  fitted  for  the  more  skilled  tasks.  An  especial  effort  has  been 
m&de,  however,  to  train  for  this  work  disabled  soldiers  who  have 
had  some  previous  mechanical  experience. 

The  training  given  to  the  women  in  the  technical  schools  and 
by  the  firms  which  employ  them  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  situation  in  the  smallest  possible  time.    The  short  period  of 

>  Thr  Engineer  quoted  in  Draft  Interim  Report,  p.  12. 

*  Draft  Interim  Report,  p.  12. 
»  [hid.,  p.  46. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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training  intended  to  fit  a  woman  for  shell  making  does  not,  of 
course,  suffice  when  she  is  intended  for  general  engineering  work. 
But  the  purpose  of  even  the  longer  training  is  not  to  turn  out  all 
around  skill.  On  the  contrary,  women  are  trained  to  one  type 
of  machine,  which  they  are  taught  to  set  up  accurately  as  well  as 
work.  Generally  about  six  weeks  instruction  is  necessary  for 
this  kind  of  work. 

Women  with  a  good  general  education  are  mostly  in  demand 
and  profit  most  by  this  system  of  education.  Several  of  the 
schools  allow  from  15s.  to  25s.  per  week  to  each  woman  who 
takes  the  training  course.  The  Ministry  of  Munitions,  in  order 
to  help  firms  who  desire  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  their  women 
workers,  lends  the  services  of  demonstrator-operatives,  women 
who  are  experienced  in  such  work  as  machine  operating,  turning, 
drilling,  tool  setting,  bench  fitting,  oxyacetylene  welding,  etc. 
These  women  are  sent  to  a  factory  to  demonstrate  to  the  women 
what  can  be  done.  The  Ministry  is  also  ready  to  supply  a 
nucleus  of  women  workers  to  any  firm  which  has  difficulty  in 
starting  women  in  a  new  shop  or  new  type  of  work.  This 
nucleus  of  trained  workers  remains  permanently  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  firm.' 

The  experiments  made  during  the  year  1915  to  utilize  women 
to  do  work  which  hitherto  had  been  done  by  men  did  little  more 
than  show  the  possibilities  of  such  substitution.  The  continued 
withdrawal  of  men  for  military  service  and  the  need  of  larger 
and  larger  quantities  of  munitions  soon  left  no  other  alternative 
than  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  women  in  the  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Government  Urges  Further  Dilution 

Following  the  appeal  made  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to 
the  trade  unionists  to  permit  dilution,  the  Home  Secretary  and 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  early  in  1916  called  the 
attention  of  employers  in  the  manufacturing  industries  to  the 
situation  created  by  the  continual  withdrawal  of  male  labor  for 
>  Kirkatdy,  Industry  and  Finance,  pp.  68-72. 
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military  purposes  and  to  the  need  of  concerted  action  in  order 
to  maintain  "  in  the  fullest  vigor  the  manufacturing  industries 
which  are  necessary  to  the  provision  of  government  supplies,  the 
support  of  the  population  and  our  export  trade."  The  appeal 
went  on  to  say : 

There  is  one  source,  and  one  only,  from  which  the  shortage  can  be  made 
good — (hat  is,  the  great  body  of  women  who  arc  at  present  unoccupied  or 
engaged  only  in  work  not  of  an  essential  character.  Many  of  these  women 
have  worked  in  factories  and  have  already  had  an  industrial  training — they 
form  an  asset  of  immense  importance  to  the  country  at  the  present  time, 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  induce  those  who  are  able  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  country  in  this  crisis.  Previous  training,  however,  is  not 
essential;  since  the  outbreak  of  war  women  have  given  ample  proof  of  their 
ability  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  industry  and  to  undertake  work 
hitherto  regarded  as  men's. 

We  appeal,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  government  to  every  employer  who 
is  finding  his  business  threatened  with  diminished  productivity  through  the 
loss  of  men,  not  to  accept  such  diminution  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  war,  but  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  maintain  his  production  by  tising 
women,  whether  in  direct  substitution  for  the  men  who  have  been  withdrawn 
or  by  some  subdivision  or  rearrangement  of  his  work.' 

The  government  promised  to  give  every  assistance  possible  in 
bringing  about  this  dilution,  but  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  employer  taking  the  initiative  in  reviewing  the  organization 
of  his  works  in  order  "  to  ascertain  how  it  is  possible  by  re- 
arrangement of  work  and  other  measures  profitably  to  employ, 
as  temporary  substitutes,  as  large  a  number  of  women  workers 
as  possible."  It  was  admitted  that  the  employer  would  have 
some  difficulties  in  arranging  for  conditions  of  work  suitable 
to  women  or  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  but  it  was  asserted  that  in  many  industries  these  difficulties 
had  been  overcome  as  a  result  of  discussion  between  employers 
and  the  factory  inspectors.  Employers  were  urged  to  make  their 
wants  for  women  labor  known  through  the  local  labor  exchanges 
and  to  give  the  fullest  possible  details  as  to  the  classes  of  work 
and  the  qualifications  required. 

Governmental  assistance  in  bringing  about  dilution  came  from 
several  sources: 
1  Labour  GateUe,  1916,  p.  S3. 
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(1)  The  factory  inspectors,  as  already  mentioned,  held  con- 
ferences with  employers  in  nonmunitions  as  well  as  in 
munitions  industries  to  further  the  introduction  of 
women  to  perform  work  formerly  reserved  for  men.* 

(2)  After  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  June, 
1915,  a  labor  supply  department  was  created  whose  func- 
tions were  to  supply  labor  of  the  character  and  amount 
required  wherever  needed  and  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
dilution.  For  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  nearly  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
divided  into  forty-three  districts  and  in  August,  1915, 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  appointed  three  commissioners 
in  each  district  to'  promote  dilution.  It  was  the  business 
of  these  officials  to  proceed  from  establishment  to  estab- 
lishment within  their  respective  districts  to  discover  the 
employer's  need  for  labor  and  to  work  .out  with  him  a 
plan  whereby  unskilled  labor  and  especially  women  could 
be  utilized  in  place  of  or  to  supplement  skilled  men. 

(3)  To  assist  employers  in  determining  where  women  could 
be  used  to  advantage,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  issued  in 
the  early  part  of  1916  a  book  entitled  Notes  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  Women  on  Munitions  of  War,  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Training  of  Munition  Workers.  This 
book  was  filled  with  a  description  of  processes  on  which 
women  had  been  employed  together  with  pictures  of 
women  performing'  these  processes.  Employers  were 
urged  to  make  inquiries  from  time  to  time  of  the  labor 
officers  in  their  districts  as  to  new  processes  on  which 
it  had  been  found  that  women  could  be  successfully 
employed. 

Numbers  and  Proportion  of  Women  Employed  in  Muni- 
tions Work 

By  these  means  and  others  dilution  proceeded  so  successfully 
that  in  February,  1917,  in  the  various  government  establishments 
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the  following  were  the  number  and  proportion  of  females  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

Total  Mumber  percentage  of 

Group                                             of  Female 

Employes  Employes 

National  shell  factories  18,500  62 

National  projectile  factories  52,000  46 

National  filling  factories   77,000  79 

National    factories    (high    explosives    and   propel- 

Unts)    23,000  48 

Other  government  factories  f miscellaneous  muni- 

nitions)    2,500  40 

■  In  addition  to  these  government  owned  establishments  there 
were  on  January  30,  1917,  4,285  "  controlled  establishments," 
3,934  of  which  reported  in  February  that  they  were  employing 
1,752,381  persons,  of  whom  21  per  cent  were  females  and  over 
11  per  cent  were  boys  under  18  years  of  age.' 

The  proportion  of  women  employed  in  these  various  munitions 
establishments  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  year  although 
no  later  figures  are  available  which  are  comparable  with  those 
just  given;  The  Labour  Gazette  in  reviewing  the  extension  of 
employment  of  women  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war 
reported  that  while  "  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  making 
munitions  can  not  be  stated  exactly,  it  is  believed  that  about 
670,000  are  employed  on  munition  work,  whilst  632,000  are 
engaged  in  other  government  work  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  and  food  for  the  troops."  * 

The  number  of  women  employed  in  the  metal  and  chemical 
trades  grew  from  210,000  in  July,  1914,  to  616,000  in  July, 
1917,  and  while  not  all  of  these  women  were  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions,  the  majority  were  so  employed. 
Furthermore,  these  figures  did  not  include  government  owned  ■ 
establishments,  where  204,000  women  were  employed  in  July, 
1917,  as  compared  to  2,000  three  years  before.* 

^  Memoranduni  (manuscript)  on  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Munitions  of  War,  April  19.  1917. 

^Lahnur  GaietU.  1917.  p.  395.  By  October.  1917,  these  fifrures  had  been 
raised  to  700,000  and  650,000  respectively  (.Labour  Caselle,  1918,  p.  49). 

■  Ibid. 
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Mr.  H.  W.  Garrod  of  the  Special  Mission  from  the  British 
Ministry  of  Munitions  to  the  United  States  in  November,  1917, 
reported  that  80  per  cent  of  the  munitions  work  was  at  that 
time  being  carried  on  by  women>  Since  March  31,  1917,  all 
contracts  for  shells  have  been  let  on  the  condition  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  employes  must  be  women  when  work  on  shells  from 
two  and  three-quarters  to  four  and  one-half  inches  is  being 
performed,  and  on  larger  shells  the  instructions  of  the  Labor 
Supply  Department  as  to  the  proportion  of  women  and  semi- 
skilled male  labor  must  be  followed.*  In  Aj)ril,  1918,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  said  that  750,000  women  were  employed  in 
the  British  munitions  factories  and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  work 
was  performed  by  them. 


Employment  of  Women  in  Nonmunitions  Work 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  government  efforts  to 
dilute  labor  were  mainly  limited  to  the  munition  industries, 
although  by  March,  1916,  as  we  have  observed,  an  appeal  was 
issued  to  manufacturers  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  take  concerted  action  in  the  way  of 
hiring  "  women  unoccupied  or  engaged  only  in  work  not  of  an 
essential  character"  to  make  good  "the  loss  of  labor  caused 
by  withdrawal  of  men  for  the  forces,"  ' 

The  Treasury  agreement  with  the  trade  unions  made  in  March, 
1915,  provided  for  dilution  of  labor  in  connection  with  pro- 
duction for  war  purposes  only,  and  the  sections  of  the  Munitions 
Acts  of  1915  and  1916  which  deal  with  dilution  likewise  relate 
only  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  term  munitions  was  given  a  very  broad  interpretation  by 
the  appeal  tribunals.  Such  increase  in  'the  employment  of 
women  as  took  place  in  other  than  the  munitions  industries 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  was  made  with  govem- 

1  Andrews  and  Hobbs:  Economic  Effects  of  Ike  War  upon  Women  and 
Children  in  Great  Brilain.  p.  38.  (Preliminary  Economic  Studies  of  the  Wiir 
issued  by  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1918.) 

'  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

»  Labour  Gaaette.  1916,  p.  83. 
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ment  encouragement,  but  without  such  direct  government  inter- 
vention as  took  place  in  the  industries  directly  engaged  on  war 
work.  In  those  industries  in  which  the  laborers  were  well 
organized,  dilution  took  place  usually  as  a  result  of  agreements 
made  by  employers  with  the  unions.  These  conferences  were 
frequently  called  at  the  request  of  the  Army  Council  which  urged 
that  as  many  men  as  possible  be  released  for  the  army.  The 
initiative  was  usually  taken  by  the  Home  Office,  whose  factory 
inspectors  participated  in  the  conference.  During  the  year  1915 
agreements  to  allow  women  to  undertake  work  hitherto  carried 
on  by  men  were  made  in  the  cotton,  hosiery,  leather,  woolen  and 
worsted,  silk  and  felt  hat,  printing,  bleaching  and  dyeing,  wood- 
working, biscuit,  pastry  baking,  wholesale  clothing,  boot  making, 
earthenware  and  china  trades.  During  1916  further  agreements 
were  made  in  some  of  these  trades  and  there  was  an  extension 
of  the  trades  conferences  to  the  lace,  hosiery,  finishing,  silver 
plate  and  cutlery  and  brush  making  industries.' 

Much  opposition  to  dilution  in  these  industries  was  shown 
by  the  trade  unionists  and  agreements  were  only  reached  after 
promises  had  been  made  that  women  should  be  employed  on 
"  men's  work  "  during  the  war  period  only  and  that  the  men 
who  had  left  these  industries  to  undertake  military  service  should 
have  their  places  kept  open  for  them  on  their  return.  Women 
were  to  be  employed  only  on  work  which  "  they  were  physically 
fit  to  perform  "  and  were  to  be  paid  the  same  rates  of  wages  as 
had  been  paid  to  men  when  performing  similar  work.  An  im- 
portant item  in  the  agreement  reached  with  the  union  in  the 
leather  industry  was  that  the  local  trade  union  officials  were  to 
be  consulted  whenever  it  was  thought  advisable  to  substitute 
women  for  men.*  . 

Many  of  the  nonmunition  industries  were  those  in  which 
women  were  most  largely  employed  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  the  war  and  had  entered  upon 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  191(5, 
p.  3. 

2  British  Association  Report,  Credit,  Industry  and  the  War,  p.  ISl. 
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a  period  of  great  activity  they  should  have  added  to  the  number 
of  women  employes.  Between  December,  1914,  and  July,  1915, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  was  an  increase  of  "  nearly  150,000  " 
in  the  number  of  women  employed  in  the  nonmunitions  indus- 
tries as  compared  to  an  increase  in  the  munitions  trades  of  only 
39,000/  After  July,  1915,  the  preference  of  women  for  the 
munitions  industries  became  very  marked.  There  was  only  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  nonmunitions 
trades  during  the  year  ending  July,  1916,  and  during  the  next 
half  year  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  women 
employed  in  industries  other  than  the  metal  and  chemical  trades. 
The  decrease  was  greatest  in  the  textile  trades  (32,000)  and  the 
clothing  trades  (11,000),^  precisely  those  industries  in  which 
women  have  normally  been  most  largely  employed. 

It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  decline  in  the  number  o( 
women  employed  in  the  above  industries  meant  not  only  a  decline 
in  the  demand  for  women's  labor  but  an  actual  shortage  of 
female  labor,  but  since  January,  1917,  increased  employment  in 
the  clothing  trades  throws  some  doubt  on  the  assertion  that  there 
is  any  real  shortage  of  female  labor,' 

Less  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  seems  to  have  been 
needed  in  securing  increased  employment  for  women  in  other 
than  the  manufacturing  industries.  Women's  fitness  for  clerical 
work  and  to  serve  as  shop  assistants  (retail  clerks  in  stores)  was 
so  obvious  that  employers  needed  little  persuasion  to  attempt  the 
substitution  of  women  for  men  in  these  occupations.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Clerical  and  Commercial  Employments  has 
already  been  considered,  A  Shops  Committee,  appointed  at  about 
the  same  time,  which  undertook  to  find  out  how  many  men  could 
be  released  from  the  wholesale  and  retail  stores  for  the  army, 
reported  in  the  autumn  of  1915  that,  except  in  the  heavier 
branches  of  the  wholesale  trade,  very  few  men  needed  to  be 
retained  and  under  the  inspiration  of  this  committee's  report, 
many  trade  conferences  were  held  in  London  and  throughout  the 


^Labour  GaselU.  1917,  p,  395. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
»Jbid..  p.  275. 
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country  at  which  those  present  agreed  to  do  everything  possible 
"to  substitute  women  for  men."^ 

In  the  railway  service  there  has  been  a  very  great  extension  in 
the  employment  of  women  as  clerks  in  the  offices,  as  ticket  col- 
lectors, carriage  and  engine  cleaners,  porters  and  as  laborers  in 
the  shops.  On  the  tramways  of  the  large  cities  women  have 
for  some  time  been  employed  as  cleaners,  conductors  and  even 
as  drivers.  They  are  also  largely  employed  in  other  branches 
of  the  municipal  service,  as  in  power  stations,  gas  works,  in  parks 
and  in  road  cleaning.  In  the  government  postal  service  the 
employment  of  women  as  mail  carriers  and  in  other  capacities 
has  become  one  of  the  familiar  incidents  of  the  war. 

Considerable  substitution  of  women  for  men  has  taken  place 
in  grain  milling,  sugar  refining,  brewing  and  in  sawmilling. 
Even  in  building,  mining  and  quarrying  it  is  said  that  women 
have  replaced  men,  although  "  only  in  comparatively  small 
numbers,"  *  The  very  novelty  of  women's  appearance  in  these 
trades,  some  of  which  seem  entirely  unsuited  to  their  character 
and  capacity,  has  doubtless  caused  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  women  have  replaced  men  in  industry. 

The  year  1917  has  seen  further  extensions  of  the  employment 
of  women  in  new  industries  although  it  has  also  shown,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  "a  quiet 
dropping  ofif  from  processes  not  found  practically  adaptable  for 
women."  The  mainly  new  industries  into  which  women  have 
found  their  way  during  the  year  include  ship  and  marine  engi- 
neering yards,  blast  furnace  and  forge  work,  copper  works, 
speker  construction  work  for  factories,  airdromes,  large  elec- 
trical stations,  maintenance  work  in  gas  works  and  in  certain 
occupations  in  breweries.  The  extent  to  which  the  women  are 
being  substituted  for  men  is  further  illustrated  by  this  same 
report,  which  mentions  a  cement  works  run  almost  entirely  with 
women's  labor,  "  the  only  men  remaining  being  foremen,  engi- 
neers and  rotary  kilnmen,"  and  "  a  large  tobacco  factory  in 
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which  a  staff  of  women  mechanics  do  the  running,  repairs,  oiling 
and  setting  all  the  machines." 

The  inspectors  report  that  the  relatively  few  failures  of 
women's  work  seem  to  be  due  to  "  (a)  insufficient  care  in  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  women  for  the  kind  of  work  needed;  (b) 
insufficient  care  in  instruction  and  training  so  as  to  make  the 
women  really  efficient,  or  in  gradually  accustoming  them  to  new 
and  heavy  work;  (c)  insufficient  care  or  understanding  in  adapt- 
ing and  organizing  to  women's  needs  the  conditions  and  methods 
of  work;  (d)  opposition  on  the  part  of  men  workers,  leadii^ 
in  a  very  few  cases  to  positive  obstruction  of  the  women  in 
doing  or  learning  their  work."  The  first  two  are  said  to  be  the 
main  hindrances  and  the  last  mentioned  the  least 

The  Chief  Inspector's  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  possibility  of  rapid  extension  of  the  substitution  of  women 
for  men  depends  in  large  degree  on  the  extent  of  use  of  modem 
plant,  machinery  and  labor  saving  appliances.  Factories  with 
up  to  date  construction  and  equipment  have  found  relatively  , 
little  difficulty  in  releasing  men  for  military  service.  The 
possibility  of  substitution  has  also  depended  in  no  small  degree 
on  the  willingness  of  employers  to  introduce  welfare  work,  which 
the  inspectors  report  is  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  not  only 
new  establishments  but  into  those  in  which  women  have  loi^ 
been  employed.' 

Women  in  Agriculture 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  employment  of 
women  in  agriculture,  but  these  have  had  only  a  partial  success, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  official  estimates.  As  late  as  December, 
1916,  it  was  admitted  that  "  the  progress  has  been  slow  and  is  in 
no  way  commensurate  with  that  achieved  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial occupations."  The  obstacles  were  said  to  be  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  fanners,  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  women, 
insufficiency  of  housing  accommodations  and  low  wages.' 

1  Special  report  appended  to  annual  report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Facto/iei 
for  1917.  Labour  Casetie,  1918.  pp.  305-306. 
^LtAoar  Gaeette,  1916,  p.  447. 
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To  overcome  these  obstacles  a  campaign  of  propaganda  was 
instituted  in  the  spring  of  1915  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Women's  county  war  agricultural  com- 
mittees were  formed  to  carry  on  the  propaganda,  to  register 
women  willing  to  undertake  farm  work  and  to  arrange  to  place 
them  on  the  land.  Sixty-three  such  committees  had  been 
formed  by  the  end  of  the  year  1916  and  these  committees  in 
turn  worked  through  village  registrars,  4,000  in  number.  Meet- 
ings were  held  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  to  explain  to  women 
the  need  for  their  services.  The  meetings  were  followed  by  a 
house  to  house  canvass  and  the  names  of  those  women  willing 
to  work  whole  or  part  time  were  entered  on  the  village  register. 
The  registrar  then  cooperated  with  the  nearest  employment 
exchange  in  endeavoring  to  place  these  women  on  the  land. 
About  140,000  women  registered  for  agricultural  service,  but  not 
all  could  be  placed  for  the  reasons  given  above. 

A  list  of  the  occupations  in  which  women  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country  includes  20 
classes  of  work  with  eight  subclasses  under  general  farm  work 
and  five  under  gardening.  The  report  on  their  activities  claims 
that  while  the  experience  gained  during  the  war  shows  that  some 
women  "  can  do  anything  and  everything  on  the  land  and  do  it 
well,"  the  average  woman  is  useful  chiefly  in  the  following 
occupations:  general  farm  work,  milking,  stock  tending  and 
rearing,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  pwultry  rearing,  hay 
making,  fruit  picking,  hop  picking  and  gardening.  They  were 
said  to  be  especially  successful  in  milking  and  in  tending  and 
rearing  stock.'  In  a  few  cases  women  had  been  given  short 
courses  of  training  in  milking,  general  farm  work  and  garden- 
ing and  one  of  the  notable  successes  reported  was  the  plan  of 
having  "  organized  gangs  of  women,  working  under  a  leader, 
who  visited  farms  in  rotation,  undertaking  jobs  at  piece  work 
rates."  ' 

The  efforts  made  during  the  year  1916  to  substitute  women 
for  men  on  the  farms  were  generally  held  to  be  successful  in 
England,  especially  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  counties, 

1  Labour  Gazelle,  1916.  p.  448. 
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where  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  women  engaged 
in  farm  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  shown.  In  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  however,  the  efforts  were  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent an  absolute  decline  in  the  number  of  women  engaged  in 
agriculture,  owing  to  the  migration  of  women  to  munition  estab- 
lishments and  other  places  of  work  where  higher  wages  were 
offered.^ 

Further  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  women  engaged  in 
agricultural  occupations  took  place  during  1917,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  generally  successful,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  figures  given,  which  show  that  there  was  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  July,  1917,  of  only  3,000  women  employed 
as  permanent  laborers,  while  among  women  employed  as  casual 
laborers  there  was  an  actual  decrease.  The  need  of  women  for 
munition  plants  and  in  industry  and  commerce,  generally,  had 
become  so  urgent  and  the  inducements  offered  were  so  much 
greater  than  those  offered  on  the  farms  that  relatively  few 
women  were  attracted  to  the  latter. 

Statistics  of  Extension  of  Employment  of  Women 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  the  first  three  and 
one  half  years  of  the  war  in  extending  the  employment  of 
women  in  the  various  occupational  groups  in  Great  Britain,  as 
far  as  this  can  be  shown  by  official  estimates.  No  estimates 
were  prepared  for  the  year  ending  July,  1915,  and  comparison 
must  therefore  be  limited  to  the  rate  of  growth  between  July, 
1916,  and  July,  1917,  as  compared  to  the  two  year  period  ending 
in  July,  1916. 

1  Labour  Gmtte,  1916,  p.  448. 
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The  highest  rate  of  increase  throughout  the  first  three  years,  it 
will  be  at  once  observed,  took  place  in  government  establishments 
where  very  few  women  had  beeo  employed  prior  to  the  war. 
Women  in  these  establishments  are  of  course  almost  exclusively 
employed  on  war  work. 

The  table  does  not  reveal  the  fact  that  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  under  private  ownership  the  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  women  employed  has  also  been  mainly  in  the  munitions 
establishments.  Figures  have  already  been  given  which  show 
the  number  of  women  employed  in  the  "  controlled  establish- 
ments "  early  in  1917  and  also  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  metal  and  chemical  trades,  most  of 
whom  are  employed  in  making  munitions.  If  we  exclude  these 
latter  from  our  calculations  we  Bnd  that  the  number  of  women 
in  industries  increased  during  the  three  years  by  only  112,000 — 
from  1,974,000  in  1914  to  2,086,000  in  1917.  Nearly  all  this 
increase  took  place  during  the  first  six  months  of  1915.  During 
the  last  year  for  which  the  figures  are  given  the  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  nonmunitions  group  has  barely  main- 
tained itself.^ 

The  table  shows  that  in  commercial  occupations,  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  in  the  local  government  service  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  employment  of  women  has  been  fairly  steady  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  war.  There  had  been  an  accelerated  rate 
of  increase  during  the  last  of  these  years  in  transportation,  in 
finance  and  banking  and  in  the  civil  service  while  the  rate  of 
increase  had  slackened  considerably  in  hotels  and  amusement 
places  and  in  agriculture,  casual  labor  in  agriculture  showing  an 
actual  decline.  To  some  extent,  this  slower  rate  of  increase,  or 
even  decline,  in  numbers  indicates  a  lessened  demand  for  the 
products  of  women's  labor,  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  luxuries, 
for  instance,  but  in  the  main  it  probably  means  that  the  demand 

^Labour  GaseUe,  1917,  p.  395 1  1918,  p.  216.  Figures  have  not  been 
published  for  a  period  later  than  January,  1918.  By  October,  1917,  there 
had  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  non- 
munition  industries.  The  decrease  was  entirely  in  the  cotton  trades  as  a 
result  of  a  shortage  of  raw  materials,  but  in  all  the  principal  trades  the  rate 
of  increase  between  July  and  October,  1917,  was  less  than  during  the  period 
April-July,  1917. 
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for  women's  labor  in  the  "  essential  "  industries,  those  minister- 
ing directly  to  war  needs,  is  slowly  but  steadily  absorbing  the 
supply  of  female  labor.  The  latest  figures  available,  those  for 
January,  1918,  furnish  corroboration  of  this  statement,  for 
it  shows  that  while  tiiere  had  been  an  increase  of  4,000  in  the 
number  of  women  employes  in  all  occupations  during  the 
quarter  October  to  January,  the  increases  were  confined  to  private 
industrial  establishments,  to  finance  and  banking,  to  commercial 
occupations,  to  the  civil  service  and  to  industries  under  local 
government  authorities.  All  other  groups  showed  a  decline  or 
at  best  a  stationary  condition  of  afifairs.' 


Sources  of  Supply  for  Women  Workers 

No  phase  of  the  labor  situation  in  Great  Britain  has  excited 
so  much  popular  attention  and  comment  as  the  increased  employ- 
ment of  women  in  industry-and  many  inquiries  have  been  made 
as  to  the  source  of  supply  of  these  women  workers.  To  the 
popular  imagination  there  have  been  pictured  the  figures  of 
duchesses  and  other  ladies  of  fine  breeding  running  the  lathes 
in  the  munition  factories  or  pouring  the  deadly  TNT  into  the 
endless  rows  of  shells. 

Individual  instances  of  the  industrial  employment  of  patri- 
otic women  of  the  higher  classes  undoubtedly  may  be  -found  in 
Great  Britain,  but  they  have  not  constituted  an  important  source 
of  the  war  labor  supply.*  Women  accustomed  to  manual  work 
and  dependent,  wholly  or  partially,  on  such  work  for  their 
maintenance  have  furnished  the  great  bulk  of  the  female  labor 
which  has  been  drawn  Into  industry  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Many 
women,  who  had  retired  from  industrial  service  after  marriage, 
have  felt  obliged  to  reenter  industry  since  their  husband*, 
fathers  or  other  male  support  have  entered  the  military  or  naval 

^Labour  Giuette.  191S,  p.  261. 

*The  employment  of  the  "higher  class"  women  seems  to  have  largely 
taken  the  form  of  "  the  week  end  munition  relief  workers "  who  worked 
Sunday  to  relieve  the  regular  staff.  There  were  not  many  of  these  workers, 
and  their  number  was  not  increasing.  Andrews  and  Hobbs,  op.  cil.,  pp.  70-71. 
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service.  Others  have  been  attracted  to  industry  by  the  high 
wages  paid,  by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  patriotic  reasons. 

In  a  report  made  by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  Indus- 
trial Women's  Organizations  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Labor 
Problems  After  the  War,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
employed  in  July,  1916,  over  the  estimated  number  employed 
in  July,  1914,  is  put  at  866,000,  of  whom  462,000  were  absorbed 
by  industry,  transport  and  government  work  alone.'  The  report 
offers  the  following  succinct  statement  as  to  the  sources  from 
which  this  increased  number  of  employed  women  has  been 
drawn: 


(1)  A  large  number  are  women  who  have  transferred  their  services  from 
the  ranks  of  domestic  servants.  This  number  is  probably  much  larger  than 
the  estimate  of  100,000  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(2)  Many  transferences  have  been  made  from  the  ranks  of  outworkers, 
small  employers  on  their  own  account,  etc. 

(3)  The  wastage  at  the  later  years  has  been  less;  women  remaining  in 
industry  to  a  later  age.  after  marriage,  etc..  while  girls  from  school  have  come 
quickly  into  employment. 

(4)  Married  women,  widows,  etc,  have*  returned  to  employment  in  large 
numbers,  both  for  economic  and  patriotic  reasons. 

(5)  A  certain  number  of  middle  class  women  have  entered  in'dustry.  com- 
merce, etc..  for  patriotic  or  economic  reasons,  who  would  under  normal 
circumstances  not  have  become  wage  earners. 


No  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  women 
employed  that  has  come  from  each  of  the  above  classes,  but  a 
statistical  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  prewar  occupations  of 
444,137  female  workers  (380,470  women  and  63.667  girls)  to 
whom  unemployment  books  had  been  issued  up  to  January,  1917, 
under  the  National  Insurance  (Part  II)  Munition  Workers  Act 
<fi  1916,  and  who  had  stated  their  occupations  definitely  enough 
to  make  a  tabulation  possible.  This  analysis  shows  clearly 
enough  the  extent  to  which  munition  workers  have  come  from 
other  industries  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  made  up  of 
women  and  girls  not  previously  employed  in  gainful  occupations. 

»  These  are  the  Board  of  Trade 
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Occupations  in  January,  1917 

Uetal 

.     Tndes         Chemiol  All 

Fmnr  Ocenpitioiia  (excluding      Tridu      Oothiog  Olber       InauRd 

enpnMnng)  Including     Tndu  Trades    Trades 

Same  trade  53^49  14.634  38^56  30,399  136,538 

Household    duties   and    not   previ- 
ously occupied  18.927  52,407  9,334  17,843  98.511 

Textile  trades 3,408  6.226  1 JXW  4,374  15,008 

Clothing  trades    4,635  17.911  8,430  8,787  39.793 

Other  industries  12.458  20,879  S,74S  10.065  49.147 

Domestic  service  12,502  44,438  4,970  12.062  73,992 

Other  non-industrial  occupations  ..  5,449  17,079  3,643  4.977  31.148 

ToUlinsured  110,628  173,604  71.378  88,527  444.137 

The  Labour  Gazette,^  which  publishes  the  above  figures,  offers 
the  following  comment  upon  their  character  and  significance: 

Subtracting  the  number  of  persons  who  have  remained  in  the  same  trade  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  table  accounts  for  nearly  308.000  persons  who  have 
changed  their  occupations,  in  July.  1917  (the  latest  date  for  which  figures 
are  available),  the  number  of  women  drawn  into  industrial  work,  using  the 
term  to  include  government  establishments,  was  720,000.  or  rather  more  than 
double  the  number  drawn  into  the  trades  here  considered.  The  proportion  of 
the  total  increase  covered  by  these  iigtires  is  therefore  sufficiently  large  for 
them  to  be  taken  as  fairly  typical.  Assuming  that  the  whole  of  the  increase  of 
720,000  could  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  the  increase  analyzed 
above,  it  would  mean  that  it  was  made  up  of  231,000  women  and  girls  who 
were  previously  unoccupied.  173,000  who  were  domestic  servants.  243.000  who 
came  from  other  industries,  including  93.000  from  the  clothing  trades,  and 
73,000  from  non-industrial  occupations  other  than  domestic  service.  These 
figures  can,  of  course,  only  be  taken  as  a  rough  indication  of  the  change  that 
has  taken  place,  but  they  must  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  be  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

The  fact  that  so  many  persons  have  left  a  trade  can  not  be  taken  to  indicate 
that  the  numbers  employed  have  decreased  by  an  equal  amount,  as  these 
trades  in  their  turn  have  drawn  in  workers  from  the  outside.  Thus  in  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  at  the  date  to  which  these  figures  refer,  taking  the  clothing  trades 
as  a  whole,  the  numbers  of  women  and  girls  employed  cad  decreased  by 
32,000,  whereas  it  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  newly  insured  alone 
had  drawn  in  nearly  40,000  females  from  the  clothing  trades,  which  must 
therefore  have  found  at  least  8,000  workers  from  outside,  Tn  the  textile 
trades,  the  loss  shown  in  the  table  is  15,000.  although  at  that  time  the  textile 
trades  had  increased  the  number  of  female  employes  by  25,000. 

'  1917,  p.  438. 
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A  discussion  of  the  sources  of  female  labor  capable  of  sub- 
stituting directly  or  indirectly  for  male  labor  withdrawn  for 
military  service  inevitably  raises  the  query  as  to  the  extent  of 
this  supply.  How  many  women  are  still  available  for  employ- 
ment in  the  essential  industries? 

No  exact  answer  to  this  question  can,  of  course,  be  given. 
The  Board  of  Trade  estimated  in  July,  1916,  when  866,000 
women  had  already  been  added  to  industry,  that  there  were  still 
over  a  million  and  a  half  women  who  had  had  industrial  or 
commercial  experience  and  who  might  be  used  to  take  the  place 
of  men.  Up  to  October,  1917,  560,000  more  women  had  found 
employment,  which  would  indicate  that  there  were  then  probably 
less  than  a  million  of  women  who  have  had  industrial  or  com- 
mercial experience,  but  who  were  at  the  time  not  in  any  wage 
earning  occupations.  But  this,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  not 
equivalent  to  saying  that  these  women  are  to  any  large  extent 
now  available  for  industrial  purposes.  Most  of  them  are  over 
35  years  of  age  and  probably  most  of  them  are  married. 

It  must  be  realized  that,  although  these  women  may  not  be  working  for 
wages,  they  are  usually  working,  and  working  very  hard,  too,  in  keeping 
their  homes  and  looking  after  their  children.  To  take  such  women  into 
industry  will  not  be  a  national  advantage.  If  the  homes  are  to  be  kept  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  workers  and  the  children  may  be  properly  cared  for  it  is 
necessary  that  somebody  give  their  energy  and  time  to  the  task.  Already 
many  women  have  had  to  find  substitutes  to  do  the  work  of  their  homes, 
and  many  are  also  acting  as  the  unpaid  substitutes  for  domestic  servants.'- 

Some  evidence  of  a  shortage  of  female  labor  was  revealed  in 
the  latter  part  of  1916  and  the  first  part  of  1917,  when  the  num- 
ber of  women  remaining  on  the  registers  of  the  employment 
exchanges  at  the  end  of  the  month  showed  a  tendency  to  decline 
and  when  employers  in  the  textile,  clothing  and  other  trades 
making  large  use  of  female  labor  reported  a  shortage.  This  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  due  to  a  transference  from  these  industries 
to  "  munition  work  or  other  better  paid  occupations,"  *  but  the 

'  Report  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  Industrial  Women's  Organi- 
zations presented  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Labor  Problems  After  the  War. 
■  Labour  Gasette,  1916,  pp.  8,  126. 
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experience  of  the  latter  half  of  1917  threw  doubt  on  this  inter- 
pretation and  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  women  employed  in  these  trades  was  due  to  a  check  in  the 
demand  for  labor  in  these  trades.' 

The  quarterly  reports  for  October,  1917,  and  for  January, 
1918,  again  raised  the  query  as  to  whether  the  supplies  of  female 
labor  were  not  approaching  exhaustion.  Tn  October  the  report 
for  the  quarter  showed  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  employed  was  only  48,000  as  compared  to  140.000  the 
preceding  quarter.  The  number  of  women  in  agriculture  showed 
an  actual  decline,  but  this  might  possibly  be  explained  by  seasonal 
variations.  In  industrial  occupations,  the  increase  had  been  only 
21,000  as  against  63,000  the  preceding  quarter.* 

The  report  for  January,  1918,  is  even  more  striking.  The 
total  gain  in  the  number  of  female  employes  in  all  occupations 
was  only  4,000  and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  slight  increases  in  a 
few  of  the  groups  were  nearly  met  by  decreases  in  other  groups. 
The  most  notable  decreases  were  in  agriculture  (13,000)  and  in 
government  establishments  (3,500).  "The  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  males  employed,"  says  the  Gazette,  "  has  been  con- 
spicuously small,  probably  owing  largely  to  the  reinstatement  of 
men  returning  from  the  forces."  ' 

From  such  evidence  as  is  available,  however,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  continued  demand  for  labor  in  the  munition  industries 
would  have  to  be  secured  in  the  main  by  a  shifting  of  labor 
from  the  less  essential  trades  and  by  an  increased  use  of  men 
released  from  the  army  because  of  their  disabilities. 

■  Mobility  of  Women's  Labor 

The  shifting  of  women  from  one  industry  to  another  has 
frequentiy,  though  not  always,  meant  a  transference  of  residence 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  Such  a  transfer  before 
the  war  was  hard  to  bring  about,  as  female  labor  was  thought  to 

»  Labour  GaeelU.  1917,  p.  274. 
» Ibid..  1918.  p.  48. 
*Ibid.,  p.  216. 
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be  especially  immobile.  Domestic  ties,  of  course,  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  many  women  to  move,  but  even  in  the  case  of  women 
without  strong  domestic  ties  there  were  two  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  whenever  the  labor  exchanges  undertook  to 
make  such  transfers.    These  obstacles  were: 

(1)  The  low  wages  which  made  it  difficult  for  women  to  support  them- 
selves while  away  from  home,  and 

(2)  The  "lack  of  a  compelling  motive  strong  enough  to  counteract  the 
working  woman's  natural  distrnst  of  new  conditions  of  employment  amongst 
strange  surroundings."  > 

These  difficulties  largely  disappeared  during  the  war.  High 
wages  on  government  contract  work  and  economic  pressure 
combined  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  serve  the  country  by  engag- 
ing directly  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  broke  down,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  the  reluctance  of  many  women  to  leave  their 
homes  to  engage  in  work. 

Probably  most  of  the  transfers  of  women  made  by  the 
employment  exchanges  from  one  district  to  another  and  which 
rose  from  32,988  in  1914  to  160,003  in  1916  *  do  not  indicate 
any  great  mobility.  They  oftentimes  mean  simply  that  women 
have  gone  from  one  village  to  another  at  no  great  distance  or 
from  one  district  in  London  to  another.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  transfers  were  for  considerable  distances.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  war  women  went  from  the  pottery  districts 
to  silk  mills  in  the  neighboring  towns;  cotton  operatives  and  car- 
pet weavers  were  transferred  to  the  Yorkshire  woolen  mills; 
tailoresses  from  Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Belfast  and  elsewhere 
went  to  work  in  the  clothing  factories  of  Leeds. 

In  the  West  Midlands  district  alone,  where  before  the  war  the  migration 
of  industrial  women  was  practically  unknown,  over  4,000  women  were  dur- 
ing 1915  placed  by  the  employment  exchanges  in  employment  away  from  their 
own  districts,  the  greater  number  on  munitions  work,  and  others  as  artificial 
silk  workers,  rubber  workers,  chocolate  makers,  farm  hands  and  as  substitutes 
for  men 'in  various  kinds  of  work. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  occupations  were  entirely  new  to  the 
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worlcers,  who  were  drawn  from  such  diverse  occupations  as  carpet  weaving, 
chain  making,  domestic  service,  dressmaking,  fustian  cutting,  lock  making. 
millinery,  shopwork,  tailoring,  web  making  and  pottery  decorating. 

Similarly,  much  useful  work  was  accomplished  during  this  early  period 
by  the  exchanges  in  transferring  inland  to  other  employment  women  from 
seasonal  resorts  on  the  east  coast,  and  (isher  girls  and  other  women  engaged 
in  subsidiary  industries  in  Ashing  towns.* 

During  the  year  1916  women  were  transferred  through  the 
exchanges  to  act  as  substitutes  for  men  in  clerical  and  commer- 
cial occupations,  in  staple  industries,  in  munition  plants  and  in 
agriculture. 

The  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  was  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  disturbing  the  labor  employed  on  other  important  work 
in  munition  centers  and  this  policy  led  the  exchanges  to  conduct 
their  recruiting  campaign  for  munition  plants  In  non-industrial 
areas  remote  from  the  centers  where  labor  was  required.  Appeals 
were  made  to  women  in  the  eastern  and  southern  coast  towns  and 
in  Tyneside  towns  where  there  is  little  industrial  activity  to 
take  up  work  in  munition  plants.  During  one  month  (Feb- 
ruary, 1917)  5,118  women  from  some  200  different  exchange 
districts  were  brought  into  eight  large  munition  centers. 

To  one  factory,  for  example,  in  the  South  of  Scotland  1,641  women  were 
brought  during  this  period  (February,  1917)  from  63  different  districts,  in- 
cluding 228  from  two  Tyneside  towns  alone.  40  from  Berwick,  SS  from  In- 
verness and  9  from  one  small  Fifeshire  village.  To  another  in  the  West 
Midlands  772  women  were  imported  from  centers  as  far  apart  as  Aberdeen 
and  Penzance.* 

The  transfer  of  these  women  has  necessitated  unusual  precau- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  employment  exchanges  to  see  that  proper 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  their  transportation,  for  their 
reception,  board,  lodging  and  general  welfare.  "  Women  sub- 
mitted for  work  in  national  factories  have  to  pass  a  medical 
test  before  they  leave  home  and  in  all  cases  before  proceeding 
on  their  journey,  women  are  fully  informed  as  to  the  conditions 
of  employment,  the  details  of  the  journey,  the  address  of  the 

^Labour  Gaselte,  1917,  p.  93. 
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exchange  at  the  other  end,  and  the  nature  and  approximate  cost 
of  the  lodging  accommodation  available." ' 

Replacement  of  Men  by  Women 

The  extent  to  which  the  extension  of  women's  employment 
during  the  war  has  meant  a  replacement  of  men  naturally  varies 
in  the  different  industries  and  occupational  groups.  In  the  muni- 
tions trades,  speaking  generally,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  has  meant  oftentimes  an  actual  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  although  there  has  been,  of  course,  much 
replacement.  "  In  the  metal  and  chemical  trades,  in  which  the 
volume  of  work  has  developed  enormously,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  employed,"  says  the  Labour  Gasetle*  "  is 
much  in  excess  of  the  numbers  replacing  men.  The  reverse  is 
true  for  all  other  industries;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  women 
employed  on  what  was  previously  regarded  as  women's  work  has 
declined,  and  the  increase  in  numbers  is  due  entirely  to  replace- 
ment." 

The  extent  to  which  women  have  replaced  men  in  the  various 
industries  and  occupations  depends  largely  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  the  word  "  replacement."  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war,  in  manufacturing  industries  there  appears  to 
have  been  very  litde  direct  replacement,  i.e.,  few  women  were 
employed  to  do  precisely  the  same  work  which  had  been  done  by 
men.  The  reasons  are,  of  course,  not  hard  to  discover — lack 
of  training  in  the  skilled  trades  and  lack  of  physical  strength  in 
the  unskilled  ones.  Some  sort  of  reorganization  of  the  industry 
was  usually  necessary  to  allow  of  the  employment  of  women. 
In  the  munitions  trades  this  was  not  hard  to  bring  about,  for  the 
enormous  increase  in  output  permitted  a  splitting  up  of  the 
processes,  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  therefore  the 
conversion  of  work  which  had  required  the  services  of  the  highly 
skilled  machinist  into  repetition  work  requiring  little  judgment. 
In  shell  making,  for  example,  it  was  said  that 
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The  worker  must  be  able  to  adjust  the  shell  in  its  right  position  in  the 
lathe,  to  manipulate  the  different  levers  and  to  apply  the  gauges.  But 
since  the  "stops"  are  all  arranged  for  her  it  requires  little  intelligence  to 
know  when  lo  stop  applying  a  given  tool.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  girts 
to  lift  the  shells  by  hand,  since  there  is  a  simple  form  of  crane  for  this 
purpose  adjacent  to  every  lathe.' 

Conditions  were  somewhat  different  in  other  than  the  engineer- 
ing industries,  but  the  general  character  of  substitution  was 
much  the  same  wherever  large  numbers  of  women  were 
employed. 

In  some  industries  replacement  was  made  easier  by  a  shifting 
in  the  demand.  In  the  tailoring  trade,  for  example,  there  was  a 
lessening  in  the  demand  for  high  grade  clothes  requiring  skilled 
male  labor  for  their  manufacture.  Many  men  went  into  khaki 
and  others  undertook  to  practise  economy.  The  result  was  an 
increased  demand  for  military  clothing  and  lower  priced  gar- 
ments in  whose  manufacture  cheap  female  labor  could  be 
utilized.^ 

There  were,  of  course,  certain  instances  in  which  women 
directly  replaced  men,  in  the  sense  that  they  did  the  same  work 
which  men  did  before  the  war.  Most  instances  of  this  kind, 
at  least  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  were  to  be-  found 
in  other  than  the  manufacturing  industries.  Even  in  these 
cases,  although  the  work  done  by  the  women  was  substantially 
the  same  as  that  done  by  men,  changes  in  working  conditions 
and  rules  had  sometimes  to  be  made.  On  the  tramways,  for 
example,  the  old  rule  that  conductors  after  six  months'  service 
must  serve  as  drivers,  which  service  required  12  days'  training, 
was  abandoned  when  women  were  employed  as  conductors.* 

In  the  munitions  trades,  in  which  the  agreement  with  the  trade 
unions  provided  for  dilution,  the  reorganization  made  necessary 
by  the  employment  of  women  was  readily  secured  by  the  govern- 
ment's demand  that  dilution  be  adopted  as  a  condition  to  receiv- 
ing government  contracts.  In  other  industries  employers  hesi- 
tated to  undertake  the  necessary  reorganization  for  a  number  of 

*  Kirkaldy.  Labour,  Finance  and  tkt  War,  pp.  146-147. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  193. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  197-198. 
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reasons :  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  the  war  would  last,  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  women  would  want  to  continue  in  industry 
after  the  war,  unwillingness  to  furnish  the  training  necessary, 
reluctance  to  incur  the  expense  for  new  equipment,  and  the  fear 
of  opposition  from  trade  unions. 


Trade  Unions  Continue  to  Oppose  Dilution 

As  the  continuation  of  the  war  has  called  for  the  release  of 
more  men  for  military  service  the  government  has  felt  obliged 
to  bring  pressure  upon  employers  in  the  nonmunition  trades 
to  attempt  dilution  and  with  this  end  in  view  it  prepared  early 
in  1917  to  amend  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts  so  as  to  give  the 
government  power  to  require  dilution  upon  private  work.  The 
trade  union  opposition  to  this  proposed  amendment  was  so  strong, 
however,  that  the  government  abandoned  the  attempt,  but  has 
sought  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  other  means.  By  its 
plan  of  forbidding  the  employment  of  male  labor  of  military 
age  to  fill  vacancies  in  "  the  restricted  trades,"  as  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  and  by  its  steady  withdrawal  of  men  for  military 
service  from  these  trades  it  has  forced  the  employers  to  lessen 
their  output  or  to  attempt  dilution. 

In  spite  of  the  Treasury  agreement  which  the  government 
made  with  the  representatives  of  the  leading  trade  unions  in 
March,  1915,  and  in  spite  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  by  the  Munitions  of  War  Act,  trade 
union  opposition  to  the  policy  of  dilution  did  not  cease,  but  con- 
tinued to  embarrass  the  government  in  the  execution  of  its 
policy.  Complaint  was  chiefly  to  the  effect  that  employers  were 
not  consulting  with  workers  already  employed  in  their  shops 
when  they  desired  to  introduce  unskilled  or  female  labor,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  Schedule  2  of  the  Munitions  of 
War  Act,  1915,  which  provides  among  other  things  that: 

Due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  workmen  concerned  wherever  practicable 
of  any  chaises  of  working  conditions  which  it  is  desired  to  introduce  as 
a   result   of   the  establishment   becoming  a   controlled   establishment,   and 
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opportunity  for  local  consultation  with  workmen  or  their  representatives 
shall  be  given,  if  desired. 

Many  local  trade  unionists  seem  to  have  considered  that  this 
practically  amounted  to  a  promise  to  obtain  consent  of  the  men 
in  the  shop  before  dilution  was  attempted.  In  order  to  clear  up 
this  point  the  Ministry  issued  in  October-November,  1915,  a 
circular  (L6),  which  set  forth  the  procedure  recommended  when 
an  employer  planned  to  change  working  conditions  in  his  estab- 
lishment. It  was  suggested  that  the  employer  consult  with  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  men  in  his  shop  and  with  the  local 
trade  union  representative  and  obtain  their  consent,  if  possible, 
but  the  circular  went  on  to  say : 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  introduction  of  the  change  should  be  delayed 
until  concurrence  of  the  work  people  is  obtained.  The  change  should  be 
introduced  after  a  reasonable  time,  and  if  the  work  people  or  iheir  repre- 
sentatives desire  to  bring  forward  any  question  relating  thereto  they  should 
follow  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Part  I  of  the  (Munitions)  act. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  opposition  to  dilution  on  the  part  of  the 
trade  unionists  the  government  enlarged  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  by  adding  other  labor  leaders  and  made  it  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Supply  Committee,  whose  function  it  was  "  to  advise 
and  assist  "  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  regarding  the  "  most  pro- 
ductive use  of  all  available  labor  supplies."  Local  labor  advisory 
boards  were  also  established  (Circular  L57)  "in  such  districts 
as  the  National  Advisory  Committee  shall  determine  "  to  see 
that  the  provisions  of  Schedule  2  were  being  carried  out  by  em- 
ployers, etc.,  and  to  "  aid  dilution  by  pressing  the  abandonment 
of  trade  union  restrictions  in  accordance  with  the  Treasury 
agreement." 

Keeping  Records  of  Departures  from  Prewar  Practices 

Complaint  has  constantly  been  made  by  the  workmen  that 
paragraph  6  of  Schedule  2  of  the  Munitions  of  War  Act,  which 
provides  that 

a   record  of  the  nature  of  the  departure   from  the   conditions   prevailing 
when  the  establishment  became  a  controlled  establishment  shall  be  kept  and 
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(hall  be  open  for  inspection  by  the  authorized  representative  of  the  govem- 
ment, 

has  not  been  observed  by  the  employers.  The  difficulty  here  lies 
largely  with  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  departure."  Many 
changes  made  by  the  employer  which  he  considers  are  not  depar- 
tures from  the  prewar  practices  have  been  made  and  no  record 
kept  because  they  have  been  due  to  changes  in  machinery  or 
methods  of  production  which  call  for  the  employment  of  a  differ- 
ent grade  of  labor.  Under  the  circumstances  the  employer  calls 
this  new  work,  while  the  laborers,  having  in  mind  the  per- 
formance of  similar  work  before  the  war,  insists  that  this  is  a 
"departure"  or  "change,"  which  requires  a  "record."  Prob- 
■  leras  of  this  sort  have  been  particularly  perplexing  in  connection 
with  dilution  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  endeavored  to 
lay  down  the  principles  to  be  followed  although  admitting  that 
many  cases  arise  in  which  there  is  a  large  element  of  doubt. 

Thus  in  a  memorandum  (95)  issued  in  September,  1916,  by 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  it  is  stated  that 

The  introduction  of  new  machinery  or  the  alteration  or  improvement  of 
existing  machinery  is  not  in  itself  a  departure  which  requires  to  be  recorded, 
but  if  such  introduction,  etc.,  is  accompanied  by,  e.g.,  a  change  in  the  class 
of  labor  employed  on  the  job  or  the  machine  or  which  would  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  machine  in  ordinary  circumstances,  a  record  of  the  facts 
should  be  made.^ 

The  following  rules  are  laid  down  for  controlled  establish- 
ments in  the  matter  of  dilution : 

5,  When  the  workshop  or  department,  etc.,  has  been  started  since  the  war 
or  the  job  is  new  to  the  establishment  and  the  work  is  carried  on  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  e.g.,  with  different  classes  of  labor,  from  those  which 
would  customarily  have  obtained  before  the  war,  a  change  in  working  condi- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  records  under  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts,  must  be 
deemed  to  have  talien  place  and  a  record  should  be  made,  The  record  should 
clearly  state  the  existing  conditions,  e.g.,  the  class  of  labor  employed,  and 
state  that  (he  job  or  department,  etc..  is  a  new  one,  and  that  the  establishment 
therefore  had  no  previous  practice,  .   .   . 

6.  The  following  are  examples  of  cases  in  which  records  are  required  in 
regard  to  a  change  in  (he  class  of  labor  employed ; 

1  Memorandum  M.  M.  95  (embodying  Circulars  L6S  and  M.  M.  S6).  Para- 
graph 7,  British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  p.  376. 
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a.  The  employment  of  women  on  work  formerly  done  by  men  or  boys, 
whether  skilled,  semi-skilled  or  unskilled. 

b.  The  employment  of  unskilled  men  on  work  formerly  done  by  semi- 
skilled men. 

c  The  employment  of  unskilled  men  on  work  formerly  done  by 
skilled  men. 

d.  The  employment  of  semi-skilled  men  on  work  formerly  done  1^ 
skilled  men. 

e.  The  employment  of  men  in  one  trade  on  work  formerly  done  by 
another  trade. 

f.  The  employment  of  one  class  of  tradesmen  In  a  trade  on  the  work 
of  another  class  in  the  same  trade,  such  as  <1)  riveters  doing 
platers'  or  calkers'  work,  and  (2)  light  platers  doing  sheet  iron 
workers'  work. 

g.  The  mode  of  doing  work  as  by  splitting  a  skilled  man's  job  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  continues  to  be  done  by  a  skilled  man  and 
the  other  is  thereafter  done  by  an  unskilled  man  or  woman. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  making  of  this  record  is  not 
an  admission  by  the  employer  that  such  a  change  has  been  made 
in  his  mode  of  operations  as  requires  the  restoration  at  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  prewar  conditions,  including  the  displace- 
ment of  the  laborers  taken  on  during  the  war.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case.  The  principle  is  that  during  the  war  all  such 
questions  are  in  abeyance.  The  record  is  to  be  kept  in  order 
that  reliable  and  accurate  data  may  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  questions  as  to  the  restoration  of  prewar  conditions 
when  once  the  war  is  over. 

It  is  this  very  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  restoration  of  pre- 
war conditions  can  go  which  has  been  in  part  responsible  for  the 
restlessness  and  discontent  of  the  rank  and  file  of  trade  unionists. 
Week  by  week  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  factory  and  work- 
top which  apparently  are  fundamental  and  which  the  workmen 
believe  can  not  be  undone,  no  matter  how  solemn  the  pledge  of 
Ministers  and  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  old  conditions 
will  be  restored. 

The  discontent  caused  by  dilution  reached  its  head  in  April 
and  May,  1017,  when  the  apparent  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment to  amend  the  Munitions  Act  so  as  to  extend  dilution  to 
private  work  was  one  of  the  prominent  reasons  for  an  extensive 
series  of  strikes  in  the  engineering  establishments. 
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Very  reluctantly  the  government  abandoned  the  plan  to  require 
dilution  of  labor  on  private  work.  Repeated  conferences  were 
held  between  the  government  and  the  leading  trade  unionists  in 
the  engineering  trades  and  changes  in  the  mode  of  safeguarding 
skilled  labor  in  these  trades  were  suggested  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  dose  more  palatable.  Progress  seemed  to  be  made 
and  for  a  time  at  least  the  leaders  seemed  reconciled  to  the 
plan.'  Opposition  continued,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  trade  unionists  and  the  "  silent  strike  "  of  May, 
1917,  showed  the  futility  of  attempting  to  coerce  them.  When 
Mr.  Churchill  became  Minister  of  Munitions,  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  that  part  of  the  Munitions  (Amendment)  Bill  of  1917 
which  provided  for  dilution  on  other  than  munitions  work. 

Dilution  has  nevertheless  taken  place  on  a  large  scale  in 
private  plants  and,  as  we  have  seen,  employers  have  been  aided 
in  bringing  it  about  by  the  factory  inspectors  and  other  officials. 
It  has  been  greatly  facilitated,  of  course,  by  the  government 
program  forbidding  the  entrance  of  men  of  military  age  into 
the  restricted  occupations  and  by  the  rapid  withdrawal  from  the 
nonessential  trades  of  able  bodied  men  for  military  service.  In 
such  cases  probably  the  word  "  substitution  "  is  more  appropri- 
ate than  "  dilution." 
»  Britith  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  I,  p.  383. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

Wages,  Cost  of  Living,  Hours  of  Labor,  Welfare  Work 
and  Unen^)l(^rment 

We  have  already  described  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  rates  of  wages  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  and  have 
observed  that  the  advances  made  after  January,  1915,  generally 
took  the  form  of  bonuses  "  limited  to  the  duration  of  the 


Extent  of  Wage  Increases 

The  official  statistical  report  of  wage  changes  for  the  year 
1914,  considered  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  have  yielded  only 
negative  results.  Of  the  834,240  work  people  whose  rates  of 
wages  were  reported  to  have  changed  during  the  year,  407,230 
had  received  a  net  increase  amounting  to  £40,210  per  week,  while 
404,960  sustained  a  net  loss  of  £35,148  per  week.  The  remaining 
22,050  had  had  upward  and  downward  changes  which  left  their 
wages  at  the  same  level  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  increases  which  took  place  were  most  marked  in  the  build- 
ing, engineering  and  shipbuilding  and  transport  trades,  while 
the  decreases  appeared  in  the  mining,  pig  iron  and  iron  and  steel 
industries,  where  wages  fluctuate  with  the  selling  prices  of  the 
products.' 

The  first  trades  to  be  affected  by  the  upward  changes  in  wages 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  those  more  directly 
concerned  with  the  output  of  munitions  and  the  transport  of 
troops  and  supplies,  but  the  movement  soon  spread  to  all  indus- 
tries, as  the  number  of  enlistments  rose,  the  shortage  of  labor 
became  evident  and  rising  prices  not  only  justified  demands  for 

'  Labour  Gaaette.  1915,  p.  30. 
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increased  remuneration  of  labor  but  made  such  increases  possible. 

In  October,  1915,  the  Board  of  Trade  presented  a  table  which 
showed  that  in  various  groups  of  trades,  so  far  as  reported  to 
the  department,  2,846,000  work  people  had  received,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  increases  in  wages  estimated  at  i493,800 
per  week.  These  figures  relate  only  to  manual  workers  and  are 
exclusive  of  shop  assistants,  clerks,  salaried  officials  and  domestic 
servants.  The  same  authority  estimated  that  1,600,000  railway 
servants,  seamen,  agricultural  laborers,  police  and  governmental 
employes  received  in  the  aggregate  increases  in  wages  amount- 
ing to  £270,000  per  week. 

While  the  wage  increases  affected  all  the  principal  trades,  they 
were  most  marked  in  coal  mining,  engineering  and  shipbuilding, 
with  large  advances  to  general  laborers  in  all  districts  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  advances  were  less  noticeable  in  the  build- 
ing, printing  and  furnishing  trades,  in  linen  manufacture  and  in 
certain  luxury  trades. 

Apart  from  these  advances  in  the  rates  of  pay,  many  workers 
had  received  substantial  additions  to  their  weekly  earnings, 
owing  to  overtime  work,  speeding  up  and  greater  regularity  of 
employment.' 

Taking  the  year  1915  as  a  whole,  the  total  number  of  people 
who  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  having  received 
war  bonuses  or  increased  rates  of  wages  was  3,165,000.  The 
total  increases  were  £603,000  per  week  or  an  average  per  person 
of  3s.  lOd,  The  increases  were  greatest  in  the  trades  mentioned 
in  the  October  report. 

There  were  three  periods  of  rising  wages  and  two  of  falling 
wages  in  the  nineteen  years  preceding  1915,  said  the  Labour 
Gazette,  the  periods  of  rising  wages  being  the  five  years  1896- 
1900,  the  two  years  1906-1907,  and  the  five  years,  1910-1914,  but 
the  increase  for  the  single  year  1915  was  greater  than  the  increase 
for  any  of  these  periods.  Compared  to  the  £603,100  weekly 
increase  in  1915,  the  greatest  increase  recorded  in  any  single 
year  prior  to  1915  was  £208,588  in  1900.* 
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AI!  these  figures  relate  only  to  changes  in  rates  of  wages. 
They  do  not  take  account  of  increased  earnings  resulting  from 
overtime,  greater  regularity  of  employment,  or  the  transference 
of  work  people  irom  lower  paid  to  higher  paid  employments. 
On  the  other  hand  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  extensive 
substitution  of  women  and  young  persons  for  men,  which  has 
tended  to  lower  wages  per  head  of  those  employed.' 

The  upward  movement  in  rates  of  wages  continued  through- 
out the  year  1916,  affecting  approximately  the  same  number  of 
persons,  so  far  as  these  were  reported.  The  number  of  persons 
reported  to  have  received  an  increased  rate  of  pay  was  3,400,000 
and  the  net  weekly  increase  amounted  to  £595,000  over  the 
preceding  year,  an  average  of  about  3s.  6d.  per  person. 

It  should  be  remembered,  said  the  Labour  Gasetle,  that  these 
figures  "  include  increases  granted  not  only  to  men  but  to  boys 
and  women  and  girls.  The  amount  of  the  advances  granted  to 
men  has  usually  been  greater  than  that  given  to  females  and  boys, 
and  accordingly,  if  the  average  increases  per  head  in  the  various 
trades  be  calculated,  it  will  be  affected  by  the  proportion  of  male 
and  female  labor  employed,  and  the  average  increase  for  men 
alone  would  be  greater."  ' 

As  in  the  preceding  year  the  advances  in  wages  were  greatest 
in  coal  mining,  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  the  textile  trades. 

No  complete  account  can  be  given  (says  the  Labour  Casttte}  at  this  time, 
of  all  the  changes  in  rates  of  wages  which  have  been  made  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  as  among  unorganised  work  people  many  changes  escape 
attention,  but  so  far  as  reported  it  appears  thai  up  to  the  end  of  December, 
1916,  nearly  six  million  work  people  had  received  some  advance.  The  amount 
varied,  but,  on  average,  the  weekly  increase  to  these  work  people  was  about 
6s.  per  head,  and  in  some  of  the  industries  directly  concerned  with  the  supply 
of  war  requirements  ranged  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  week,  ■ 

The  records  for  all  previous  years  were  dwarfed  by  that  of 

the  year  1917,  when  the  number  of  work  people  reported  to  have 

received  increases  of  wages  was  4,690,000  and  the  total  amount 

of  the  weekly  increases  was  £2,183,000.     The  increases  came 

I  Labour  Gazeite.  1916,  pp.  4-5. 

*ibid..  1917,  p.  4. 

»/Wrf.,  p.  3. 
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about  in  some  trades  by  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scales  based 
on  the  selling  price  of  the  products.  This  was  true  in  the 
pig  iron  and  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  In  the  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  industries  the  awards  of  the  Committee  on 
Production  explain  a  large  part  of  the  increases  and  statutory 
orders  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  arbitrators'  awards  or 
trade  agreements  were  responsible  for  others.  War  grants  and 
bonuses  were  largely  responsible  for  the  advances  in  the  textile, 
the  boot  and  shoe  and  other  trades.  Of  agricultural  laborers  it 
is  said  that  the  rates  of  wages  "continued  to  rise,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  rise  in  retail  prices  and  the  shortage  of  labor,  and 
partly,  in  some  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  enactment  for 
Great  Britain  of  a  minimum  wage  for  adult  able  bodied  men,  at 
the  rate  of  25s.  per  week,  inclusive  of  the  value  of  allowances  in 
kind."  * 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1&18,  changes  in  wages  have  all 
been  in  an  upward  direction.  A  net  increase  in  their  weekly 
wages  of  fl, 174,700  had  been  received  by  2,506,000  workers. 
The  increases  were  largely  in  the  shape  of  war  bonuses  or  war 
grants  by  the  Committee  on  Production.* 

Wage  Regulation 

The  government  seems  to  have  made  no  efforts  to  regulate 
wages  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  wage  contract  until 
the  pass^e  of  the  Munitions  of  War  Act  of  July  2,  1915.  Even 
then,  such  regulations  or  interferences  were  limited  to  controlled 
establishments,  except  that,  under  the  compulsory  arbitration 
provisions  of  Part  I  of  the  act,  differences  in  regard  to  the  rates 
of  wages  were  among  the  differences  which  might  be  settled  by 
the  methods  there  laid  down,  if  such  differences  arose  in  muni- 
tion establishments,  or  in  other  establishments,  provided  Part  I 
of  the  act  had  been  applied  to  them  by  the  King's  proclamation. 

The  Act  of  1915  applied  to  wages  in  controlled  establishments 
in  that  it  provided  that  any  proposal  for  any  change  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  salary,  etc.,  of  any  class  of  persons  employed  in  such 
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establishments  must  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Munitions, 
who  had  power  to  withhold  his  consent  within  fourteen  days  of 
the  date  of  the  submission  or  to  require  that  the  matter  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  tribunal.  Schedule  2  of  the  act  also 
provided  that  "  the  relaxation  of  existing  demarcation  restriction 
or  admission  of  semi-skilled  or  female  labor  shall  not  affect 
adversely  the  rates  customarily  paid  for  the  job.  In  cases 
where  men  who  ordinarily  do  the  work  are  adversely  affected 
thereby,  the  necessary  readjustments  shall  be  made  so  that  they 
can  maintain  their  previous  earnings." 

This  provision  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  unions  and 
was  intended  to  protect  the  wage  rates  which  they  had  built  up 
through  a  long  process  of  collective  bargaining.  It  had  the 
unexpected  result  that  under  the  stimulus  of  piece  rate  production 
and  with  the  aid  of  machinery  and  a  high  degree  of  division  of 
labor  these  irreducible  piece  rates  were  made  to  yield  to  the  semi- 
skilled workers  earnings  much  in  excess  of  those  formerly 
received  by  the  skilled  laborers  whose  places  had  been  filled  and, 
what  was  more  trying,  in  excess  of  the  earnings  of  skilled  work- 
ers who  remained  at  work  on  a  time  wage  basis. 

Nevertheless,  the  men  were  at  first  not  concerned  with  this 
problem  of  inequality  of  earnings,  but  feared  to  put  forth  their 
full  exertions  through  fear  of  a  reduction  of  the  piece  rates.  In 
November,  1915,  therefore,  the  Minister  of  Munitions  issued  a 
notice  (Circular  53)  to  the  eflfect  that  workmen  in  controlled 
establishments  need  not  fear  that  any  considerable  increase  in 
output  would  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  piece  rates  then  being 
paid,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  change  in  wages  or  piece  rates 
could  be  made  without  his  consent.  He  stated  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  exercise  his  powers,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
reduction  of  piece  rates  as  a  consequence  of  the  increase  of  output 
due  to  suspension  of  restrictions.' 

The  amendments  to  the  Munitions  Acts  made  in  January, 
1916,  made  considerable  extensions  in  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to  regulate  the  wages  of  female 
labor  engaged  in  munitions  work  and  of  semi-skilled  and  un- 

^Britiih  Industrial  Experience  during  the  War,  vol.  1,  p.  288. 
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skilled  male  laborers  employed  in  controlled  establishments. 
The  substance  of  these  amendments  has  already  been  given  in 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts.^  We  there 
noted  that  the  powers  of  control  extended  much  further  in  the 
case  of  female  laborers  than  in  the  case  of  male  labor. 


Regulation  op  Women's  Wages 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  relating 
to  the  wages  of  female  laborers  were  numerous,  but  can  be  dealt 
with  here  only  in  condensed  form.' 

Circular  L2  which  had  been  issued  in  October,  1915,  to  con- 
trolled establishments  had  fixed  £l  a  week  as  the  time  rate  for 
women  and  prescribed  the  same  piece  rates  as  for  men.  Lacking 
the  power  to  enforce  these  rates  the  Minister  could  only  recom- 
mend them  to  employers.  After  the  amendment  to  the  act  in 
January,  1916,  the  prescribed  rates  of  this  circular  were  issued 
as  Order  181  (February  24,  1916)  '  to  establishments  in  engi- 
neering and  allied  industries  and  were  made  binding  on  employ- 
ers in  those  establishments.  The  £1  a  week  was  made  the  mini- 
mum rate  for  piece  workers  as  well  as  time  workers  and  the 
order  stated  that  "  the  principle  upon  which  the  directions 
proceed  is  that — on  systems  of  payment  by  results — equal 
payment  shall  be  made  to  women  as  to  the  men  for  an  equal 
amount  of  work  done."  This  order  applied  only  to  women  doing 
men's  work  and  still  left  open  the  question  as  to  the  wages  of 
women  doing  work  not  recognized  as  men's  work. 

The  Minister  in  March,  1916,  acting  under  authority  conferred 
by  the  amended  Munitions  Act  appointed  a  special  arbitration 
tribunal  to  deal  with  women's  wages.  To  this  tribunal  were 
promptly  referred  cases  dealing  with  the  wages  of  women  muni- 
tion workers  for  work  not  recognized  as  men's  work-'     The 

»  See  pages  90-94.  98-100. 

*This  whole  subject  is  fully  covered  in  Ihe  study  in  this  series  by  An- 
drews and  Hobbs  entitled  Economic  Effects  of  Ihe  War  upon  the  Women  and 
Children.     See  chap.  10. 

'British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  pp.  397-399. 

*lbid.,  pp.  1029-1030. 
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tribunal  issued  awards  which  allowed  a  minimum  wage  of  4%d, 
per  hour  to  women  time  workers  and  somewhat  more  to  piece 
workers.  Later  these  awards  were  gathered  up  into  a  general 
order  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  applicable  to  women 
engaged  on  "  munitions  work  of  a  class  which  prior  to  the  war 
was  not  recognized  as  men's  work.'"  Another  order  (No. 
450)  '  issued  the  same  day  fixed  rates  of  pay  for  girls  under  18 
when  engaged  on  work  which  prior  to  the  war  was  customarily 
done  by  male  labor  of  18  years  of  age  and  over.  The  time 
rates  prescribed  varied  from  14s,  a  week  for  girls  under  16  to 
16s.  a  week  for  girls  17  years  old  and  the  piece  rates  allowed 
were  from  30  to  10  per  cent  under  those  paid  to  men. 

The  terms  of  Order  447  called  forth  a  vigorous  protest  from 
the  women's  trade  unions.  They  claimed  that  making  the  rate 
of  £l  a  week  a  prescribed  rate  instead  of  a  minimum  rate  was 
contradictory  to  the  promises  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.'  The 
reply  was  that  the  Minister's  promise  was  only  in  regard  to  the 
wages  of  women  on  men's  work.  There  were  also  complaints 
that  no  allowances  had  been  made  for  overtime  and  Sunday 
work  and  that  piece  rate  workers  were  not  allowed  to  eim  more 
than  the  time  rates.  A  supplementary  order  (No.  618)  was 
therefore  issued  on  September  13,  1916,  which  regulated  the 
rates  for  overtime,  Sunday  and  holiday  work  and  which  pro- 
vided that  the  piece  rates  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  woman 
or  a  girl  of  ordinary  ability  could  earn  at  least  one  third  more 
than  her  time  rate  for  the  same  class  of  work.* 

When  first  issued  Order  447  had  not  been  made  applicable  to 
all  controlled  establishments,  but  only  to  about  1.400  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  armaments  and  ammunition 
ordnance  and  explosives,  shipbuilding  and  the  various  branches 
of  mechanical  engineering.  In  January,  1917,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  arbitration  tribunal,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
issued  Orders  Nos.  9  and  10  (the  latter  applicable  to  establish- 

lOrder  No.  447  (July  6,  1916).    British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  pp. 
401-402. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  403-404, 
*  Andrews  and  Hobbs,  op.  eit.,  p.  94. 
«  British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  pp.  407-408. 
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ments  in  rural  districts)'  which  applied  the  main  provisions  of 
Order  447  to  a  number  of  additional  trades. 

One  of  the  leading  causes  of  complaint  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  Order  447  was  that  women  were  not  adequately 
paid  when  they  were  doing  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  skilled 
men.  The  women  in  most  cases  had  to  have  the  machines  set 
up  by  skilled  men.  The  trade  unions  held  that  this  should 
not  preclude  their  receiving  the  skilled  men's  rate.  The  employ- 
ers held  that  this  was  unreasonable.  There  was  no  provision 
made  in  Circular  L2  and  the  subsequent  orders  based  thereon 
for  any  rate  for  women  between  the  £l  a  week  and  the  fully 
skilled  tradesmen's  rate  to  women  on  time  work,  nor  was 
there  any  allowance  for  work  of  a  specially  laborious  nature  or 
where  there  were  exceptional  local  conditions. 

To  settle  this  controversy  the  Minister  asked  the  advice  of  the 
Central  Munitions  Labor  Supply  Committee,  which  had  drawn 
up  the  original  Circular  L2,  That  committee  made  recommenda- 
tions which  were  referred  to  the  special  arbitration  tribunal  for 
its  consideration.  The  recommendations  of  the  two  bodies  were 
embodied  in  Order  888  issued  on  January  1,  1917,'  which  fixed 
£l  as  the  lowest  rate  for  a  week's  work  of  48  hours  or  less  and 
an  additional  6d.  per  hour  for  every  hour  up  to  54  hours  per 
week.  Provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  higher  rates  for 
work  of  a  specially  laborious  or  responsible  nature  or  performed 
iinder  special  circumstances.  The  specific  rates  of  wages  were 
not  fixed  for  this  work,  but  it  was  to  be  paid  for  "  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  ability  of  the  women." 

The  question  of  the  pay  for  women  employed  on  "  work  cus- 
tomarily done  by  fully  skilled  tradesmen  "  was  not  finally  dealt 
with,  but  it  was  said  that  a  further  order  on  this  subject  would 
be  issued.  This  was  done  on  January  24  on  the  basis  of  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  the  dilution  commissioner  on 
the  Clyde  and  on  the  Tyne  in  cases  where  women  were  employed 
on   fully  skilled  men's  work,*     Order  49  *  declared  that  "  a 

1  Briluk  Industrial  Experitnce,  vol.  I,  pp.  417-422. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  41S. 

»  ibid.,  vol.  2,  p.  1033. 
*Ibid.,  vol.  1,  pp.  423-427. 
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woman  shall  be  considered  as  not  employed  on  the  work  cus- 
tomarily done  by  fully  skilled  tradesmen,  but  a  part  or  portion 
only  thereof  if  she  does  not  do  the  customary  setting  up,  or 
where  there  is  no  setting  up,  if  she  requires  skilled  supervision 
to  a  degree  beyond  that  customarily  required  by  fully  skilled 
tradesmen  undertaking  the  work  in  question."  The  women  who 
did  only  a  part  of  the  work  customarily  performed  by  skilled 
men  were  to  serve  a  probationary  period  for  three  months  and 
were  not  entitled  to  the  full  pay  until  the  end  of  such  period. 
Thereafter,  they  were  to  be  paid  at  the  district  rate  of  the  trades- 
men whose  work  they  were  performing,  but,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  incur  extra  cost  for  setting  up  or  skilled  supervision,  the  . 
employer  was  allowed  to  deduct  from  the  wages  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  to  cover  this  extra  cost.' 

By  April,  1917,  the  wages  of  women  in  controlled  establish- 
ments had  been  regulated  in  approximately  3,585  establishments 
where  women  and  girls  were  employed  on  men's  work,  in  about 
3,875  establishments  where  women  and  girls  were  employed  on 
work  not  recog^nized  as  men's  work,  and  in  90  establishments  in 
which  women  and  girls  were  employed  on  wood  work  for  aircraft. 
In  this  last  named  group,  although  the  wages  fixed  in  September, 
1916,  approximated  those  fixed  for  men's  work,  there  was  no 
recognition  of  the  principle,  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  The  air- 
craft industry  had  expanded  enormously  since  the  war  began  and 
"it  was  felt  that  to  legislate  for  women's  wages  on  the  ctistoms 
existing  prior  to  the  war  might  unduly  hamper  its  development."  ' 

On  April  4,  1917,  the  Minister  of  Munitions  decided  after 
consultation  with  the  special  arbitration  tribunal,  "  in  view 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  living  and  of  the  general  increase  in 
the  wages  of  men  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  industries," 
to  allow  certain  increases  in  the  wages  of  women  workers  to 
take  effect  from  April  1,  1917.  The  increases  amounted  to  4s. 
a  week  for  women  time  workers  employed  on  men's  work  and 

>  British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  !,  (v  42S.  A  consolidated  and  amended 
order  relattnR  to  women's  wages  was  issued  May  8,  1918.  Reprinted  in 
Labottr  Gasette.  1918.  pp.  255-257. 

^British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  2,  p.  1032.  See  also  Andrews  and 
Hobbs,  loc.  cit..  pp.  98-99. 
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Id.  per  hour  for  'chose  employed  on  work  not  recognized  as  men's 
work,  with  corresponding  adjustments  in  the  wages  for  girls 
and  for  piece  workers.' 

Another  advance  in  the  wages  of  women  and  girls  employed 
on  munitions  work  was  made  on  August  16,  1917.'  The  increase 
amounted  to  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  women  18  years  of  age  and  over 
and  Is.  3d.  per  week  for  girls  under  18.  They  applied  to  both 
time  and  piece  workers  and  were  payable  to  all  women  and  girls 
over  their  weekly  earnings.  The  advances  were  intended  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  were  made  as  a  result  of 
representations  made  by  several  trade  unions.  It  was  understood 
at  this  time  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  men  munition  workers  in 
the  engineering  trades,  women  munition  workers  would  have  the 
right  to  have  their  wages  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Produc- 
tion or  other  tribunal  every  four  months  and  have  them  adjusted 
to  the  change  in  the  cost  of  living.' 

A  new  order  (No.  546)  in  respect  to  women's  wages  was 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  on  May  8,  1918,  which 
besides  consolidating  existing  orders  made  certain  changes  in 
the  rates  of  pay,  usually  in  the  way  of  an  advance  over  previous 
rates.    Some  of  the  important  alterations  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Higher  wages  are  authorized  for  work  especially  danger- 
ous, laborious  or  responsible. 

(b)  The  principle  of  differential  time  rates  for  time  workers 
and  those  on  systems  of  payment  for  results  has  been  abolished. 

The  percentage  over  time  rates  which  piece  work  prices  or 
premium  bonus  time  allowances  are  required  to  yield  has  been 
altered  from  33  1/3  to  25  per  cent. 

(c)  Special  rates  have  been  fixed  for  wood  work  processes 
and  for  aircraft  work  which  yield  to  the  women  workers  ruit 
less  than  6d.  per  hour.* 

The  trade  unions  have  criticized  the  government  for  fixing 
standard  rather  than  minimum  rates  of  wages  for  women  work- 

'  Circular  L8S,  Briliih  Induslrial  Experience,  vol,  1,  pp.  428-432. 

'  Order  893,    Ibid.,  p.  4S3. 

*  Chrittian  Science  Monitor,  September  6,  1917,  quoted  in  Monthly  Review 
of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  October,  1917,  p.  83. 

*MontM     '    '       "     '        "   "    -  '  ■   ■ 

pp.  160-161 
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ers,  but  the  government  has  defended  the  practice  and  claims 
that  experience  has  justified  its  adoption.  The  women  workers 
are  for  the  most  part  unorganized  and  advances  in  wages  come 
to  them  not  through  collective  bargaining  but  through  a  com- 
pulsory order. 

If  the  orders  had  fixed  minimum  rates  there  would  have  been  a  tendency 
for  women  to  agitate  that  they  should  be  increased  on  any  and  every  pre- 
text on  the  principle  that  having  got  so  much  by  no  effort  of  their  own  they 
should  be  able  to  double  their  emoluments  by  determined  agitation.  More- 
over, many  of  the  conditions  under  which  women  are  employed  on  munitions. 
work  must  necessarily  be  of  a  temporary  nature  and  continue  only  for  the 
war  period.  It  is  of  advantage  both  to  employers  and  employed  to  divide 
the  work  done  by  women  into  two  broad  classes  for  which  both  parties  know 
definitely  the  rate  that  will  be  paid.' 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  increases  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  wages  of  women  munition  workers  the 
women's  organizations  claim  that  the  advances  in  wages  lag  so 
far  behind  the  advances  in  prices  that  the  government  standard 
wages  have  about  the  same  purchasing  power  that  the  minimum 
rates  fixed  for  the  sweated  trades  had  before  the  war.  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  items  entering  into  the  ordinary 
working  man's  budget  had  been  about  75  per  cent  between 
July,  1914,  and  June,  1917,  so  that  the  average  rate  for  women 
workers  which  the  Minister  of  Munitions  said  in  June,  1917,  was 
25s.  would  have  the  same  purchasing  power  as  14s.  would  have 
had  in  1914,  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  steady 
employment  and  the  overtime  worked  have  meant  that  the 
earnings  of  women  have  been  greater  than  before  the  war,  even 
though  it  be  admitted  that  the  overtime  is  undesirable.  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  rates  of  pay  of  women  in  the  controlled 
establishments  are  higher  than  in  uncontrolled  establishments 
for  the  same  kinds  of  work.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  caused 
the  women's  organizations  to  demand  that  the  government  rates 
be  extended  to  all  work  on  government  contracts."  Other 
government  departments,  it  is  said,  have  not  been  as  generous 

1  British  Induslrial  Ex^eriencr.  vol.  2,  p.  1036. 

*  Mary  Conyngton,  "  Women  in  the  Munition  Trades,"  Monthly  Review. 
May,  1918,  p.  156. 
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as  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  the  matter  of  women's  wages, 
though  the  Admiralty  has  generally  advanced  its  rates  to  the 
level  of  the  munitions  trades.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
made  its  wage  increases  in  the  form  of  war  bonuses  and  these 
have  been  larger  for  men  than  for  women.  The  strongest  com- 
plaints have  been  made  in  regard  to  female  clerks  working  under 
civil  service  rules  whose  weekly  wages  were  only  from  205,  to 
26s.  for  clerical  work  and  30s.  for  supervisions.  The  women 
were  also  receiving  much  less  than  men  received  for  similar 
work.' 

In  those  private  industries  in  which  minimum  wage  rates  are 
fixed  by  trade  boards  under  the  Act  of  1909,  the  minimum  rates 
have  been  advanced  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Although  considerable  advances  were  made  by  the 
tailoring,  confectionery  and  tin  box  boards,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  increases  had  been  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  decreased 
purchasing  power  of  money.'  Although  the  scope  of  several 
boards  has  been  widened  during  the  war  no  new  boards  have 
been  set  up,  except  the  agricultural  wages  boards  provided  by  the 
Com  Production  Act  of  August  21,  1917.'  Although  these  agri- 
cultural boards  are  to  fix  minimum  wages  for  women  as  well  as 
for  men  the  legal  requirement  that  these  rates  must  be  such  as 
will  yield  to  the  worker  an  average  of  at  least  26s.  a  week  does 
not  apply  to  women. 

In  those  trades  in  which  women  are  employed  and  in  which 
there  are  strong  labor  organizations  the  efforts  of  the  unions  to 
protect  their  wage  standards  have  generally  led  to  agreements 
whereby  women  substituted  for  men  are  to  be  paid  the  men's 
rates.  These  agreements  have  been  of  special  importance  on 
the  railways  and  in  the  cotton,  woolen  and  worsted,  china  and 
earthenware,  and  boot  and  shoe  industries  and  have  improved 
materially  the  position  of  the  women  workers.* 

1  Andrews  and  Hobbs,  op.  eit.,  p.  104. 

^Ibid..  pp.  101-102. 

*  As  explained  later  (pages  307-J08)  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  1918 
making  possible  the  extension  of  the  trade  boards  without  necessitating 
Parliament  sanction   in   each  case. 

'Andrews  and  Hobbs,  op.  eit.,  pp.  102-103. 
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In  those  trades  in  which  there  are  neither  legal  regulations 
nor  trade  agreements,  the  wages  of  women  workers  have 
advanced  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  growing  scarcity  of 
labor,  but  "  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  rates 
approximate  to  the  rates  of  the  men  displaced."  '  The  smallest 
increases  in  women's  wages  appear  to  have  been  in  those  trades 
which  employed  large  numbers  of  women  prior  to  the  war.  Here 
the  influence  of  custom  and  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
employers  not  to  spoil  the  labor  market  have  prevented  increases 
in  wages  except  such  as  have  been  necessary  to  prevent  the 
workers  from  transferring  to  the  munitions  and  other  trades. 
Such  increases  as  have  been  granted  have  generally  taken  the 
form  of  war  bonuses.^ 


Regulation  of  Men's  Wages 

The  problem  of  the  regulation  of  men's  wages  has  been  much 
simpler  than  that  of  women's  wages,  because  of  the  more  limited 
scope  of  the  regulations. 

No  regulations  of  men's  wages  were  authorized  by  law  until 
after  the  passage  of  the  Munitions  of  War  (Amendment)  Act, 
1916.  Section  7  of  that  act  empowered  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions "  to  give  directions  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  hours  of  labor 
or  conditions  of  employment  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  men 
employed  in  any  controlled  establishment  on  munitions  work, 
being  work  of  a  class  which  prior  to  the  war  was  customarily 
undertaken  by  skilled  labor,  or  as  to  the  time  rates  for  the 
manufacture  of  complete  shells  and  fuses  and  cartridge  cases  in 
any  controlled  establishment  in  which  such  manufacture  was  not 
customary  prior  to  the  war,"  All  such  directions  were  binding 
on  the  owners  of  such  establishments  and  on  the  contractors  and 
subcontractors  employing  labor  therein.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  amendment,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  had  attempted  to 
control'  the  matter  of  remuneration  of  semi-skilled  labor,  when 
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substituted  for  skilled  labor,  by  means  of  Circular  L3  issued  in 
October,  1915,  at  the  same  time  as  Circular  L2  dealing  with 
women's  wages  was  put  out.  Both  circulars  were  prepared  by  the 
Central  Munitions  and  Labor  Supply  Committee  and  their  pro- 
visions could  in  the  nature  of  things  only  be  of  an  advisory 
character.  After  the  amendment  to  the  Munitions  of  War  Act 
these  provisions  of  Circular  L3  were  made  mandatory  by  the 
issue  of  Order  182.' 

By  the  terms  of  this  order  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  male 
laborers  employed  to  do  the  work  of  skilled  labor  were  to  be 
paid  the  same  time  rates,  piece  prices  and  premium  bonus  rates 
as  were  customarily  paid  when  the  work  was  performed  by 
skilled  labor.  These  rates  were  not  to  be  altered  unless  the 
means  or  methods  of  manufacture  were  changed,  and  all 
overtime,  night  shift,  Sunday  labor  and  holiday  allowances  were 
to  be  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  for  skilled  laborers.  In  the  case 
of  time  ratings  for  the  manufacture  of  complete  shells  and 
fuses  and  cartridges,  where  such  manufacture  was  not  custom- 
arily undertaken  by  an  establishment  before  the  war,  the  rates 
were  fixed  at  10s.  below  the  current  district  rates  for  turners, 
but  were  not  to  be  lower  than  28s.  a  week,  except  that  the 
starting  rate  for  inexperienced  men  might  be  26s.  for  a  period 
not  longer  than  two  months.  Extra  sums  were  to  be  paid  for 
setting  up,  fuse  making  and  shell  making  machines.  This  order 
was  not  regarded  as  of  great  importance  as  the  work  of  machin- 
ing shells,  fuses  and  cartridge  cases  has  been  done  for  the  most 
part  by  women  and  the  other  work  covered  by  the  order  has 
usually  been  dealt  with  by  agreement  between  the  unions  and 
employers,  for  the  order  was  not  intended  to  prevent  or  dis- 
courage collective  bargaining.  Whenever  such  an  agreement 
has  been  made  between  an  employers'  federation  and  a  trade 
union  the  wages  fixed  by  such  agreement  become  the  district 
rate  for  this  class  of  work  and  any  of  the  federated  firms  which 
are  controlled  are  free  to  give  eflfect  to  the  agreement  without 
awaiting  the  sanction  of  the  Minister.*     A  special  tribunal  to 
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deal  with  cases  in  dispute  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  order 
was  constituted  In  March,  1916,  at  the  same  time  and  having  the 
same  chairman  as  the  tribunal  for  women's  wages.  Very  few 
cases  involving  men's  wages  have  been  referred  to  it.' 

Complaints  were  made  by  employes  in  nonfederated  con- 
trolled establishments  and  by  employers  in  the  federated  ones 
that  they  were  suffering  discriminations  as  a  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  awards  raising  wages  in  the  federated  establishments. 
An  interview  was  sought  with  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  who, 
after  considering  the  matter,  informed  the  parties  on  February 
26,  1917,  that  he  "  was  prepared  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  that  any  award  given  in  the  trade  in  question 
shall  be  applied  to  nonfederated  controlled  establishments." 
Later  this  rule  was  incorporated  in  the  Munitions  of  War  Act, 
1917.  The  movement  for  the  standardization  of  wages  made 
rapid  progress  during  the  year  1917  and  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  associations  of  employers  and  of  employes  in 
the  engineering  and  foundry  trades  that  wages  should  be  settled 
by  arbitration  at  four  month  intervals  during  the  war — in 
February,  June  and  October.*  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  adjust  wages  to  the  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

In  September,  1917,  the  Minister  of  Munitions  extended  to 
various  engineering  and  foundry  trades  in  England  and  Scotland 
the  terms  of  an  award  of  the  Committee  on  Production,  allowing 
a  bonus  of  3s.  per  week  for  men  and  Is.  6d.  for  boys  under  18, 
these  bonuses  "  to  be  regarded  as  war  advances  intended  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  are  to  be 
recognized  as  due  to  and  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  now  prevailing  in  consequence  of  the 
war."  '  Bonuses  of  5s.  for  men  and  2s.  6d.  for  boys  were  allowed 
in  several  trades  in  September  to  date  from  April  1,  1917,*  A 
bonus  of  12K  per  cent  on  earnings  was  allowed  "  fully  qualified 

'  Briiiih  Industrial  Experience,  vol,  2,  p.  1037. 

s  Ihid,.  p.  1039, 

'/bid.,  vol.  1.  pp.  462-470. 

*  Ibid.,  pp,  470-473, 
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skilled  engineers  and  molders"  in  October,  1917,'  The  same 
allowance  was  made  to  "  plain  time  workers  in  the  shipbuilding 
and  munitions  trades  "  by  the  War  Cabinet  towards  the  close  of 
1917.* 

A  movement  which  has  made  considerable  progress  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  war,  although  it  has  had  to  meet  the  opposing 
traditions  of  the  trade  unions,  is  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
payment  by  results.  The  shipbuilding  trades  have  agreed  to 
accept  the  principle  and  the  rates  of  pay  are  to  be  fixed  by  agree- 
ments arranged  by  district  conferences  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes. In  many  individual  establishments  the  necessity  for 
increased  output  has  also  led  to  the  introduction  of  various 
systems  of  piece  work  for  different  occupations.  The  chief 
difficulties  encountered  are  said  to  be  (1)  the  fixing  of  prices 
for  piece  work  and  of  the  time  period  for  premium  results;  and 
(2)  the  application  of  payment  by  results  to  groups  of  workers 
to  whom  individual  piece  work  or  premium  bonus  is  unsuited. 
It  was  said  in  the  official  reports  on  this  subject  that  the  first 
difficulty  seemed  best  met  by  "  skilled  rate  fixing  and  publicity 
as  to  the  methods  of  wage  payment  and  the  changes  therein. 
The  second  difficulty,  it  was  said,  had  been  overcome  by  "  the 
institution  of  various  kinds  of  collective  or  overhead  bonuses."  * 
The  system  of  payment  by  results  and  the  difficulties  of  adjust- 
ing wages  under  this  system  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  piece 
workers  themselves  and  as  between  piece  and  time  rate  workers 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  which  was  reported 
on  by  the  commissions  appointed  in  1917  to  deal  with  that 
subject' 

Cost  of  Living 

It  is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  available  information  to 
present  here  any  accurate  comparison  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  war  in  the  wages  or  earnings  of  the  work- 

i  Briliih  Induttrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  pp.  474-47S. 
1  Labour  Gasetie.  1918,  p.  6. 
»  British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  2,  p.  1039. 
*  See  below,  chap,  ix. 
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itig  classes  and  of  the  cost  of  the  commodities  which  must  largely 
enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  ordinary  working  man's  family. 
Index  numbers  are  available  which  show  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  prices  of  food  and  there  is  some  information  concerning  the 
prices  of  other  commodities.  Index  numbers  are  lacking  which 
would  show  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  prices  of  labor. 

The  index  numbers  for  the  wholesale  prices  of  47  selected 
commodities,  taking  the  year  1900  as  the  basis,  represented  by 
the  number  100,  show  an  advance  from  113.6  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1914  to  143.8  for  the  year  1915.  186.5  for  1916  and 
242.9  for  1917.'  On  the  same  basis  the  index  numbers  showing 
retail  prices  of  food,  weighted  in  accordance  with  the  proportion- 
ate expenditures  in  prewar  budgets,  show  an  increase  up  to 
July  1,  1918.  of  114  per  cent  in  the  large  towns,  106  per  cent 
in  the  small  towns  and  110  per  cent  throughout  the  kingdom, 
over  the  prices  for  July.  1914.' 

In  .spite  of  very  rapid  advances  in  wages  during  the  war,  as 
shown  in  the  early  pages  of  this  chapter,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  advances  have  l>een  anywhere  near  equal  to  the  above  in- 
creases in  either  wholesale  or  retail  prices.  When  pay  for  over- 
time, Sundays  and  holidays,  besides  the  greater  regularity  of 
employment,  are  taken  into  consideration,  perhaps  the  economic 
situation  of  the  English  working  man  or  working  woman  is  not 
materially  worse  than  it  was  before  the  war,  but  if  so,  this 
means  that  it  requires  more  effort  to  maintain  the  same  standard 
of  living.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  standard  is  not  being 
maintained,  but  substitutes  have  been  made  for  commodities 
largely  consumed  before  the  war.  The  Labour  Gazette  calls 
attention  to  changes  in  dietary  which  have  been  made  and  says 
in  relation  to  the  above  changes  in  the  retail  prices  of  food: 

If  eggs  were  omitted  from  the  dietary,  margarine  substituted  for  butter 
and  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  fish  reduced  to  one-half  of  that  prevail- 
ing before  the  war,  the  general  percentage  increase  between  July,  1914,  and 
the  1st  of  January.  1918,  instead  of  being  106,  would  be  59.' 

1  Labour  Giuette,  1918,  p.  5. 
*  Jhid..  p.  266. 

*lbid..  p.  5.  By  July  1,  1916,  this  number  would  have  been  67.  Labour 
GasflU.  I9I8,  p.  26. 
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If  this  Statement  is  intended  to  show  how  a  laboring  man  may 
be  able  to  modify  his  diet  so  as  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  food,  it  may  possess  interest  and  value,  but  if  it  is  presented  to 
indicate  that  such  changes  nullify  or  render  of  no  account  actual 
changes  in  purchasing  power,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a 
man's  standard  of  living  is  in  no  danger  of  being  lowered  as  long 
as  he  is  able  to  practice  economies  and  make  use  of  substitutes. 

Of  much  more  significance,  as  showing  that  the  above  figures 
do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  advances  in  food  prices  have 
made  the  position  of  the  working  man  a  precarious  one,  is  the 
statement  in  the  Gazette  that  rents  of  working  class  dwellings 
are  not  appreciably  higher  than  before  the  war  and  that  many 
other  items  of  expenditure  have  not  advanced,  on  the  average, 
as  much  as  that  for  food.  The  Gazette  has  endeavored  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  taking  the 
working  man's  family  budget  as  a  whole. 

The  increase  from  July,  1914,  to  January  t,  1918,  in  the  cost  of  all  the 
items  ordinarily  entering  into  the  working  class  family  expenditure,  including 
food,  rent,  clothing,  fuel  and  light,  etc,  may  be  estimated  at  between  80  and 
85  per  cent,  taking  the  same  quantities  of  the  various  items  at  each  date  and 
eliminating  advances  arising  from  increased  taxation,  and  between  85  and  90 
per  cent,  if  increases  due  to  taxation  are  included.'  By  July  1,  1918,  the  gen- 
eral increase  is  estimated  at  between  100  and  105  per  cent  including  taxation 
and  about  7  per  cent  less  "if  the  amount  of  incfeased  taxation  on  com- 
modities is  deducted.* 

In  July,  1917,  one  of  the  eight  commissions  appointed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  to  investigate  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest 
quoted  the  Labour  Gazette  as  authority  for  the  statement  that 
between  July,  1914,  and  June,  1917,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
food  amounted  to  102  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
from  70  to  75  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  on  "  an 
economical  basis  "  to  70  per  cent,  while  with  regard  to  wages 
the  commission  says:  "The  highest  figures  put  before  us  only 
showed  an  increase  in  earnings  of  something  like  40  or  50  per 
cent  of  prewar  rates."  ' 

^Labour  GanelU,  1918,  p.  S. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  266. 

ilndustnal  Unrest  m  Great  Britain.  Bulletin  No.  237  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  47, 
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On  September  1,  1916,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
appointed  a  departmental  committee  "  to  investigate  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  have  led  to  the  increase  of  prices  of  com- 
modities of  general  consumption  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  to  recommend  such  steps,  if  any,  with  a  view  to  ameliorating 
the  situation,  as  appear  practicable  and  expedient,  having  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  supplies.  The  committee  made 
an  interim  report  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  its 
appointment,  in  which  it  noted  the  increases  in  prices  which  we 
have  mentioned  and,  while  they  admitted  that  the  rates  of  wages 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  prices  of  food  and  other 
necessaries,  they  concluded  that  after  taking  into  account  greater 
regularity  of  employment,  additional  overtime,  night  work,  etc.: 

There  is  less  total  distress  in  the  country  than  in  an  ordinary  year  o( 
■  peace,  the  majority  of  the  classes  which  chronically  suffer  from  distress 
being  in  unusually  regular  employment,  and  that  this,  together  with  the 
higher  wages  earned  by,  and  greater  needs  of,  so  many  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  employed  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  production  of  munitions  of 
war,  has  tended  to  increase  considerably,  in  some  directions,  the  total  de- 
mand for  food.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  classes  normally  in  regular  em- 
ployment, whose  earnings  have  not  risen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cost 
of  living— for  example,  the  cotton  operatives  and  some  classes  of  day 
wage  workers  and  laborers — are  hard  pressed  by  the  rise  in  prices  and 
actually  have  to  curtail  Iheir  consumption,  even  though  the  pressure  of  high 
prices  may  have  been  mitigated  in  some  cases  by  the  employment  of  mem- 
bers of  a  family  in  munition  works  and  by  the  opening  of  better  paid  oc- 
cupations to  women.' 

With  reference  to  the  prices  of  meat,  milk  and  bacon,  the  only 
commodities  dealt  with  in  this  interim  report,  the  committee 
made  various  recommendations  having  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
shipping  and  refrigerating  facilities,  prohibition  of  the  slaughter 
of  young  live  stock,  increased  use  of  women  for  milking  and 
dairy  work,  government  or  local  control  over  the  distribution 
and  prices  of  meats  and  milk,  and  increased  economies  in  the 
supply  of  meat  to  the  army.*  Seven  of  the  twelve  members  of 
the  committee  also  signed  a  memorandum  in  which  they  recom- 
mended that  the  government  "  enlarge  its  purchases  of  meat  and 

'  Board  of  Trade,  Departmental  Committee  on  Prices.  Interim  report  on 
meat,  milk  and  bacon.    Quoted  in  Monthly  Review,  January,  1917,  p.  51. 

"  Monthly  Review,  January,  1917,  p.  SS. 
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bacon  from  outside  sources  and,  where  possible,  become  the  sole 
purchaser,  and  should  insist  upon  the  purchasing  public  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  advantageous  buying."  It  wafe  further  recom- 
mended that  a  large  measure  of  public  control  be  exercised  over 
home  supplies  and  that  reasonable  prices  be  Bxed.  The  action 
which  the  government  was  taking  with  reference  to  coal  and 
wool  it  was  thought  might  well  be  extended  to  meat,  bacon  and 
milk.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  methods  by  which  the 
British  Government  has  undertaken  to  exercise  control  over  the 
production,  prices  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  the  military  forces  and  the  civil  population. 
It  suffices  to  say  that  control  has  been  exercised  in  many  ways, 
by  stimulating  increased  production  at  home,  by  direct  govern- 
mental purchases  either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  her  allies 
of  imported  food  supplies,  by  control  of  shipping  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  importation  of  food  and  lessening  that  of  less 
needed  commodities,  by  prescribing  maximum  prices  of  the  com- 
modities whose  supplies  could  be  controlled,  by  compulsory 
rationing  of  sugar  and  later  of  meat,  flour  and  bread,  by  pre- 
scribing methods  of  manufacture  of  flour,  bread,  etc.,  by  en- 
couraging economy  in  the  use  of  food,  by  regulating  the  price 
and  distribution  of  milk,  by  limiting  the  use  of  grain  for  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors,  by  the  establishment  of  meat- 
less days,  by  the  promotion  of  vegetable  gardening  and  keeping 
of  pigs  by  cottiers  and  by  licensing  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  food." 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  commissions  on  industrial  unrest  with 
regard  to  the  control  which  the  government  should  exercise  over 
the  prices  and  distribution  of  food  are  dealt  with  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.'  The  government  has  also  fixed  the  price  of  coal 
at  the  pit's  mouth  *  and  has  forbidden  any  increase  in  the  rent 

1  Labour  Giuette,  1916,  p.  364. 

'  These  methods  are  described  in  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  United  Stales 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  March.  1917,  pp.  392-407;  June.  1917,  pp.  928- 
945,  and  December,  1917,  pp.  100-101. 

»  Pages  264-265.  See  also  British  Industrial  Experituce.  vol.  2,  pp.  IIOO-IIOI. 

*  Act  o£  July  25,  1915.    British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  p.  899. 
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of  small  dwelling  houses  or  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages 
on  such  dwellings.'  While  these  measures  have  not  prevented  a 
continuation  of  the  rise  of  prices,  especially  of  food,  they  do 
show  that  the  government  has  seriously  concerned  itself  with  the 
problem  and  its  measures  have  doubtless  provided  a  more  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  supplies  available  than  would  have  taken 
place  without  regulation.  Control  over  the  prices  of  commodities 
can  not  well  be  made  effective  unless  control  can  be  had  at  the 
same  time  of  the  supply  and  (or)  demand  forces.  Many  of  these 
forces  are  not  under  government  control  or  can  not  be  exercised 
in  war  times  without  affecting  detrimentally  other  and  more  im- 
portant matters.  The  real  causes  for  the  increase  in  the  prices 
of  food  are  well  stated  in  the  report  of  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes,  set- 
ting forth  the  steps  which  the  Ministry  of  Food  had  taken  to 
comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the  commissions  of  indus- 
trial unrest.  "  IVky  prices  are  high. — Increased  currency  causes 
an  increased  demand  for  goods.  If  currency  is  multiplied  faster 
than  the  supply  of  commodities,  the  result  is  a  rise  in  prices.  If 
the  increase  of  currency  is  accompanied  by  an  actual  falling  off 
in  the  supply  of  commodities,  the  rise  will  be  very  marked. 
Assuming  money  to  mean  everything  which  is  accepted  in  pay- 
ment for  goods,  there  is  probably  more  money  in  circulation  in 
the  country  than  ever  before,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  money  is 
spent  in  buying  food.  For  various  reasons  there  is  actually  less 
food  to  buy ;  there  is  increased  consumption  by  the  armies  in  the 
field;  there  is  reduced  production  owing  to  shortage  of  labor  at 
home;  ships  carrying  foodstuffs  are  sunk,  and  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  availaWe  tonnage  to  bring  in  more  food."  * 

Hours  of  Labor 

We  have  already  shown  how  employers  early  in  the  war  began 
to  make  use  of  overtime  as  a  means  of  increasing  production  and 
of  making  good  the  shortage  of  labor  caused  by  the  recruiting 
campaign.    We  have  also  noticed  that  the  government  felt  that 

,  vol.  1,  p.  859. 
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the  need  for  munitions  was  so  urgent  that  it  was  necessary  to 
relax  the  laws  restricting  the  hours  of  employment  of  women  and 
young  persons  which  had  been  built  up  through  a  long  series  of 
years  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  and  morals  of 
these  classes  of  persons.  Since  the  laws  relate  only  to  women 
and  children  and  since  the  subject  of  hours  of  labor,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  these  classes  of  persons,  is  dealt  with  in  another 
monograph  of  this  series,'  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  review 
at  length  the  evidence  on  which  the  government  has  acted  to 
restore  the  legal  restrictions  which  had  been  so  hastily  withdrawn 
in  order  to  meet  an  emergency.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
reimposing  this  restrictive  legislation  and  in  some  cases  even 
extending  it,  the  authorities  have  not  been  governed  by  senti- 
mental considerations  or  even  primarily  by  considerations  affect- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  but  the  investi- 
gations which  have  been  made  by  government  order  and  the 
regulations  which  have  been  imposed,  following  these  investi- 
gations, have  been  dictated  primarily  by  the  consideration  as  to 
what  scale  of  hours  is  likely  to  give  the  largest  amount  of  pro- 
duction. 

At  first  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  were  very  op- 
timistic as  to  the  effect  of  the  partial  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  hours  of  labor  of  women.  The  patriotism  of  the  workers 
and  their  desire  to  do  their  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
caused  them  not  only  to  accept  willingly  enough  the  extension  of 
the  permissible  hours  of  labor,  but  to  work  with,"  a  spirit  of 
sustained,  untiring  effort  never  seen  before  and  most  admirable." 
The  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  in  his  report 
for  1914,*  reported  that  there  was  "  a  noticeable  absence  in  all  the 
reports  from  the  inspectors  of  any  evidence  of  increased  sick- 
ness," and  while  it  was  admitted  that  in  some  trades  it  was  found 
necessary  to  reduce  overtime  because  of  the  strain  imposed,  he 
was  able  to  reach  the  following  conclusion :  "  Looking  at  the 
question  as  a  whole,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  future  effects  of  so  prolonged  a  strain,  there  is  at  present 
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no  sign  that  workers  have  been  injuriously  affected."  At  this 
time  the  general  order  of  the  Chief  Inspector's  department  per- 
mitted overtime  for  women  and  boys  over  16  of  5  hours  a  week 
or  7%  hours  in  munitions  establishments  under  certain  condi- 
tions as  to  meal  hours.  The  orders  also  permitted  women  and 
young  persons  to  be  employed  at  night,  a  return  to  a  condition 
which  had  been  abolished  by  law  in  1844  and  by  international 
agreement  in  1906.  The  conclusions  of  the  inspectors  with 
regard  to  the  effects  of  overtime  on  production  at  this  time  were 
that  "  while  long  and  even  excessive  hours  can  be  worked  with 
advantage  for  short  periods,  continued  overtime,  if  not  kept 
within  proper  limits,  soon  fails  in  its  object  and  ceases  to  aid 
production."  ^ 

Before  many  months  had  passed  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  reports  as  to  the  effects  of  overtime  work  is  noticeable.  Not 
only  the  inspectors,  but  in  many  cases  the  employers,  were  be- 
ginning to  note  a  falling  off  in  production  and  were  beginning 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  overtime  work.  More  sickness  among 
the  operatives  was  noticeable  and  even  when  the  employes  were 
not  sick  they  did  not  present  themselves  regularly  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  government  had  not  satisfied  itself  with  exempting  from 
the  provisions  of  the  factory  acts  those  factories  which  be- 
longed to  the  Crown  or  were  engaged  on  work  for  the  govern- 
ment, but  had,  under  authority  of  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Acts, 
extended  the  scope  of  exemption  to  "  any  factory  or  workshop 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  that  by  reason  of  the 
loss  of  men  through  enlistment  or  transference  to  government 
service,  or  of  other  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  present  war, 
exemption  is  necessary  to  secure  the  carrying  on  of  work  required 
in  the  national  interest"  This  increased  very  greatly  the  scope 
of  exemption  and  led  to  a  rush  of  applications  to  be  allowed  to 
work  overtime.  It  was  noticeable,  however,  said  the  Chief  In- 
spector,' that  there  was  a  "  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
latitude  sought  and  allowed."    There  were  few  applications  for 
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permission  to  work  on  Sundays  and  requests  for  Saturday  after- 
noon work  were  less  common.  The  limits  of  overtime  allowed 
by  the  general  order  of  the  department  remained  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  with  special  orders  for  large  munition  firms  which 
allowed  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  amount.  Even  among 
these  firms  there  was  a  distinct  tendency  to  redtice  the  hours  of 
work.  Sunday  labor  had  been  found  particularly  unsatis- 
factory, for  it  resulted  in  a  loss  of  time  on  other  days  of  the 
week.' 

In  September,  1915,  the  Minister  of  Munitions  appointed  a 
Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee  to  consider  and  advise 
on  questions  of  industrial  fatigue,  hours  of  labor,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  personal  health  and  physical  efficiency  of 
workers  In  munition  factories  and  workshops.  The  Chairman 
of  the  committee  was  Sir  George  Newman,  M.D.,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  represented  not  only  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  the  factory  inspector's  office,  the  trade  unions  and 
the  employing  interests.  The  committee  made  its  first  report  in 
November,  1915,  and  has  continued  to  make  reports  from  time 
to  time  during  the  war.  Its  conclusions  have  been  reached  on 
the  basis  not  only  of  oral  testimony  from  managers,  foremen 
and  workers,  but  on  numerous  special  studies  and  investigations, 
and  its  findings  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  modifications 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  other  departments  in 
their  orders  relating  to  production  and  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  workers. 

The  first  report  (Memorandum!)  related  to  Sunday  labor. 
The  committee  found  that  "  the  great  majority  of  the  employers 
consulted  are  unfavorably  disposed  to  Sunday  labor."  They 
found  that  supervision  was  difficult  and  imposed  a  severe  strain 
on  the  foremen,  that  it  meant  high  wages  and  an  unsatisfactory 
output  and  they  felt  that  "  the  seventh  day,  as  a  period  of  rest, 
is  good  for  body  and  mind."  The  testimony  of  trade  unionists 
showed  that  though  a  high  rate  of  wages  had  made  Sunday  labor 
popular  for  a  time,  the  men  were  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of 
more  rest  and  that  this  need  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  lost 

'Annual  Report  of  Chief  Inspector,  191S. 
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time.  The  committee  concluded  that :  "  The  evidence  before  the 
committee  has  led  them  strongly  to  hold  that  if  the  maximum 
output  is  to  be  secured  and  maintained  for  any  length  of  time, 
a  weekly  period  of  rest  must  be  allowed.  Except  for  quite  short 
periods,  continuous  work,  in  their  view,  is  a  profound  mistake 
and  does  not  pay — output  is  not  increased." 

The  committee  recommended  that  Sunday  labor  be  confined  to 
sudden  emergencies  and  to  repairs,  tending  furnaces,  etc.,  in 
which  cases  the  employes  should  be  given  a  rest  day  during  some 
other  part  of  the  -ytek.  Although  the  committee  felt  that  the 
need  for  this  relief  from  Sunday  labor  was  more  urgent  for 
"  protected  "  persons  than  for  the  adult  males,  it  considered  that 
"  the  discontinuance  of  Sunday  labor  should  be  of  universal  ap- 
plication." Furthermore,  the  committee  fcU  that  "  the  foreman 
and  the  higher  management  even  more  certainly  require  definite 
periods  of  rest."  * 

An  interdepartmental  committee  was  set  up  late  in  1915  by  the 
Home  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and 
other  supply  departments  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  on  government  work.  This  committee  had  no 
statutory  power  to  deal  with  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult  male 
labor,  but  after  repeated  conferences  with  employers  in  the  muni- 
tion industries  it  secured  the  discontinuance  of  Sunday  labor  in 
the  northeast  coast  area.  This  committee  found  more  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  employes  than  on  the  part  of  employers  to 
the  discontinuance  of  Sunday  labor,  owing  to  the  fact  that  high 
rates  of  pay  were  granted  for  this  work  and  the  claim  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  had  made  this  work  necessary. 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  made  known  its  views  on  the 
undesirability  of  Sunday  labor  by  the  issuance  of  Circular  L180 
and  M.  M.  10,  in  which  it  stated  that  "  both  in  the  interest  of 
the  workers  and  production"  a  weekly  rest  period,  preferably 
Sunday,  should  be  given  "  to  all  classes  of  labor,  male,  female, 
adult  and  juvenile  "  and  held  that  overtime  work  was  more 
desirable  than  Sunday  labor.     Finally  in  April,  1917,  the  Min- 
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istry  of  Munitions  issued  Circular  L8C,  calling  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  Sunday  labor  in  all  controlled  establishments  on  and 
after  May  1.' 

In  a  special  report  on  hours  of  work  issued  by  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  in  1917,  it  is  stated  in  regard  to  industries 
in  general,  not  merely  munition  plants: 

Sunday  work  has  now  been  reduced  to  small  dimensions ;  it  is  stated  that 
experience  has  proved  it  to  be  unprofitable  and  even  harmiul,  that  employers 
generally  and  the  large  majority  of  the  work  people  have  long  been  converted 
to  this  view,  and  that  its  sole  attraction  is  that  it  brings  with  it  increased 
wages,  on  which  account  there  has,  in  certain  limited  areas,  been  some  Oppo- 
sition to  its  discontinuance.^ 

The  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee  made  a  report 
(Memorandum  No.  5)  in  January,  1916,  which  dealt  with  hours 
of  work  and  another  report  (Memorandum  No.  12)  in  August, 
1916,  which  dealt  with  output  in  relation  to  hours  of  work. 
The  aim  of  the  committee  was  stated  to  be  "  to  ascertain  the 
hours  of  employment  most  likely  to  produce  a  maximum  output 
over  periods  of  months,  or  maybe  even  of  years,"  and  its  recom- 
mendations were  made  on  the  expectation  that  the  war  would  be 
of  long  duration.  The  infonnation  collected  dealt  only  with  the 
hours  of  employment  of  workers  engaged  on  the  production  of 
munitions  of  war  for  which  the  Minister  of  Munitions  was 
responsible.  All  classes  of  workers  whose  output  was  measured 
were  on  piece  work  and  there  were  no  trade  union  restrictions 
upon  output.  The  committee's  conclusions  as  to  output  briefly 
stated  were: 

1.  Women  on  moderately  heavy  work  will  not  attain  a  maximum  output 
if  they  work  for  more  than  60  hours  per  week,  and  observations  seem  to 
show  that  an  equally  good  output  will  be  secured  in  a  working  week  of  56 
hours  or  less. 

2.  Women  on  light  work  apparently  reach  their  maximum  productivity  in 
a  working  week  of  about  62  hours. 

3.  For  men  engaged  on  very  heavy  work  the  maximum  output  is  secured 
when  the  hours  of  work  are  S6  or  less  per  week, 

4.  For  men  engaged  in  moderately  heavy  work,  the  moat  effective  work 
is  secured  when  the  hours  are  about  60  per  week. 

1  Andrews  and  Hobbs,  op.  cii.,  p.  124. 
»  Labour  Casette.  1918,  p.  30S. 
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5.  For  m«n  or  youths  engaged  on  light  work  maximun)  output  is  attained 
only  when  the  hours  of  work  are  70  or  more. 

6.  The  best  hours  of  work,  suited  for  peace  times,  are  in  every  case  con- 
sijjerably  shorter  than  those  mentioned. > 

Later  investigations  made  by  the  same  committee  and  extend- 
ing over  a  longer  time  seem  to  show  that  the  maximum  output 
can  in  most  cases  be  secured  with  hours  considerably  less  than 
those  just  given  and  should  be  as  stated  below: 

1.  Women  on  moderately  heavy  work  reach  maximum  productivity  at  SO 
hours  per  week. 

2.  Women  on  light  work  produced  more  in  a  working  week  ot  S4.8  hours 
than  in  one  of  64,9  and  in  a  week  of  48.1  hours  their  output  was  only  I  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  week  of  64.9  hours. 

3.  Men  on  heavy  work  of  sizing  produced  21  per  cent  more  in  51.2  hours  ' 
per  week  than  in  a  week  of  58.2  hours. 

4.  Fifteen  youths  on  light  labor  produced  only  3  per  cent  less  output  in  a 
week  of  54.5  hours  than  in  one  of  72.5  hours.' 

The  committee  found  the  following  objections  to  extended 
overtime : 

1.  It  is  liable  to  impose  too  severe  a  strain  on  the  workers. 

2.  It  frequently  results  in  a  large  amount  of  lost  lime. 

3.  It  imposes  a  very  serious  strain  upon  the  management,  the  executive 
stafi,  and  the  foreman,  both  on  account  of  the  actual  length  of  the  hours 
worked  and  the  increased  worry  and  anxiety  to  maintain  output  and  quality 
of  work. 

4.  It  is  liable  to  curtail  unduly  the  period  of  rest  and  sleep  available  for 
those  who  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  and  from  their  work,  a  matter  of 
special  importance  in  the  case  of  young  persons. 

5.  The  fatigue  entailed  increases  the  temptation  to  men  to  indulge  in  the 
consumption  of  alcohol ;  they  arc  loo  tired  to  eat  and  seek  a  stimulant.* 

While  the  committee  had  not  found  that  the  strain  of  long 
hours  had  caused  any  serious  breakdown  among  workers  there 
had  been  many  indications  of  fatigue  and  there  was  medical  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  the  long  hours  were  making  them- 
selves felt  on  older  men  and  on  those  suffering  from  physical 

'^Output  in  Rflalion  to  Hours  of  Work  (Memorandum  No,  12),  Bulletin 
of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Slati.stics.  Xo,  221,  pp.  31-46. 

!  Monthly  Review  of  U.  S.  liureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  November,  1917, 
pp.  61  -62, 

'Hours  of  Work  (Memorandum  No,  5),  Bulletin,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Sutistics,  No.  221,  p.  21. 
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infirmity.  One  thing  brought  out  in  this  report,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  was  that  the  increased 
pay  resulting  from  overtime  had  enabled  the  workers  to  secure 
better  food  and  greater  material  comfort  generally  and  these  had 
helped  to  counteract  the  strain  of  long  hours.' 

The  committee  shows  much  sympathy  with  the  48  hour  week 
so  strongly  urged  by  many  persons.  To  make  it  a  success  would 
however  require  a  reorganization  in  factory  management  which 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  about  in  war  times.  The  committee 
recommended  that  for  adult  males  the  average  weekly  hours 
(exclusive  of  meal  times)  should  not  exceed  (i5  to  C7.  Hours 
in  excess  of  this  should  only  be  worked  for  short  periods  and  to 
meet  sudden  and  unexpected  circumstances.  The  overtime 
should  Ije  concentrated  within  three  or  four  days  a  week  and 
when  overtime  is  worked  there  should  be  no  Sunday  labor.  For 
women  and  girls  the  committee  held  that  "continuous  work  In 
excess  of  the  normal  legal  limit  of  00  hours  per  week  ought  to 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  practicable."  Some  reasonable  time 
should  be  allowed  for  readjustment.  For  boys  employed  to  assist 
adult  male  workers  the  committee,  "  though  with  great  hesita- 
tion," recommend  that  they  be  allowed  to  be  employed  on  over- 
time up  to  the  maximum  suggested  for  men,  "  but  every  effort 
should  be  made  not  to  work  boys  under  16  more  than  60  hours 
per  week."  " 

The  committee  recommended  day  and  night  shifts  in  prefer- 
ence to  overtime,  but  did  not  desire  it  to  be  thought  that  they 
regarded  night  work  as  a  good  thing.  The  arguments  against  it 
were  that  it  was  uneconomical  because  of  the  higher  rates  of 
pay,  supervision  was  frequently  unsatisfactory,  conditions  of 
lighting  seldom  good  and  workers  got  less  satisfactory  sleep  in 
the  day  time,  and  the  unfamiliar  meal  hours  were  likely  to  de- 
range digestion.' 

The  conclusions  of  the  committees  on  hours  of  work  were 
confirmed  by  the  scientific  investigations  into  the  nature,  causes 

1  Bulletin  of  U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Stat.  221,  p.  21.  Annual  report  of  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories,  1915,  p.  9. 

»  Hours  of  Labor,  he  c't.,  pp.  25-26. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  26-28. 
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and  results  of  industrial  fatigue  made  for  the  Health  of  Munition 
Workers  Committee  and  for  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science '  and  by  the  reports  on  sickness  and 
ipjury  (Memorandum  No,  10)  °  and  on  employment  .of  women 
and  girls  (Memorandum  No.  4)  '  also  made  for  the  Health  of 
Munition  Workers  Committee.  There  was  general  agreement 
that  "  overtime  labor  is  physiologically  and  economically  ex- 
travagant "  and  that  "  it  frequently  fails  in  achieving  its  object." 
The  interdepartmental  committee  on  hours  of  labor  were 
prompt  in  making  use  of  the  reports  and  recommendations  of 
the  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee  and  on  September  9, 
1916,  the  Home  Office  (under  which  is  the  Department  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection)  sent  to  employers  in  munition  factories  a  letter 
regarding  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  saying  that 
"  after  due  consideration,  it  has  been  decidefl  that  effect  must  be 
given  to  the  mam  recommendations  of  the  (health  of  munition 
workers)  committee  in  this  respect  as  soon  as  possible."  Accom- 
panying the  letter  was  general  Order  No.  187  "  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  work  of  women  and  young  persons  employed  in  muni- 
tion factories,  including,  with  certain  exceptions  all  works  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Crown  and  all  controlled  establishments."  * 
The  order  became  effective  on  October  2,  1916. 

This  order  permitted  women  and  girls  to  be  employed  not  to 
exceed  60  hours  per  week.  Boys  of  14  (under  one  plan  16)  and 
over  might  be  employed  not  to  exceed  63  (under  one  plan  65) 
hours  per  week.  Several  schemes  of  employment  were  offered, 
one  of  which  must  be  adopted  by  the  employer,  for  arranging  the 
factory  hours.  Some  of  the  plans  called  for  a  rest  period  of 
24  hours  each  week  and  regular  intervals  for  meals  were  to  be 
provided.  Women  might  work  at  night  if  properly  supervised 
by  a  woman  welfare  worker  or  responsible  forewoman.  Week 
end  volunteer  workers  might  be  employed  with  the  sanction  of 
the  superintending  inspector. 

'These  several  reports  are  Buitimariietl  in  the  Mniiihh  Review  of  the 
V.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Stalhtlcs.  December.  1916.  pp.  97-105. 
'Btiltetin  No.  221,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  pp.  61-72. 
»/hid..  No.  223- 
*  Briluh  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  I,  pp.  47S-483. 
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Further  investigations  made  by  the  Health  of  Munition 
Workers  Committee  under  newer  conditions  which  have  devel- 
oped show  that  the  earlier  recommendations  of  the  committee  as 
to  the  number  of  hours  that  might  be  worked  need  to  be  revised 
and  that  "  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  a  further  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  work."  '  The  committee  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  conditions  in  industry  have  gready  changed  during 
the  war.  Older  men  and  more  women  and  young  persons  are 
being  employed  and  they  are  doing  heavier  work  than  formerly. 
Both  employers  and  workers  are  coming  to  recognize  the  undesir- 
ability  of  the  long  hours.  "  Whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  was  a  general  belief  that  longer  hours  necessarily  produced 
larger  output,  it  has  now  become  widely  recognized  that  a  13  or 
14  hour  day  for  men  and  a  12  hour  day  for  women,  excepting 
for  quite  brief  periods,  are  not  profitable  from  any  point  of 
view."  '  According  to  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors, 
there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  hours  worked  in  all  classes  of  factories  since  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  "  The  general  tendency  has  been  to  restrict  the 
weekly  hours  of  work  to  an  amount  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  excess 
of  those  allowed  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  to  arrange  for  more 
elasticity  in  the  daily  limits."  '  The  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector 
for  1917  says  that  the  employment  of  women  and  young  persons 
for  hours  in  excess  of  the  maximum  legal  limits  of  the  ordinary 
provisions  of  the  Factories  Act  is  now  rare.* 

Holidays 

Qosely  related  to  the  subject  of  hours  of  labor  is  that  of  holi- 
days. The  importance  of  holidays  in  the  life  of  the  working  man 
or  woman  has  been  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  government 
departments  concerned  with  the  production  of  ships,  munitions 


'  Weekly  hours  of  employment,  loc.  cit.,  p.  86. 
'Report  of  Chief  inspector  of  Factories,  1916. 
*  Labour  Gazette,  August,  1918,  p.  345. 
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and  other  war  supplies,  but  modifications  in  the  practices  prevail- 
ing in  peace  times  have  had  to  be  made  to  suit  war  exigencies 
in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

On  July  28,  1916,  an  order  (No.  501)  was  issued  under 
authority  of  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Acts,  which  authorized 
the  government  to  suspend  the  usual  bank  holidays  whenever  the 
observance  of  such  holidays  would  "  impede  or  delay  the  pro- 
duction, repair  or  transport  of  war  material  or  of  any  work 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war."  ^  On 
December  5,  1916,  an  order  (No.  840)  was  issued  which  made 
it  legal  to  require  employers  to  give  their  employes  some  other 
day  as  a  holiday  in  place  of  the  one  which  had  been  omitted  by 
government  order  within  a  specified  period  of  time.* 

Circular  L23  issued  this  year  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
states  that :  "  The  Minister  fully  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
some  holiday  period  both  for  the  health  of  the  work  people  and 
also  for  the  overhauling  and  repair  of  machinery."  It  asks  that 
in  granting  such  holidays  care  be  taken  to  see  that  the  regular 
output  of  munitions  be  not  interrupted  more  than  is  necessary, 
and  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  all  munitions  and  ship- 
building establishments  in  the  same  districts  should  grant  holi- 
days of  the  same  length,  at  the  same  time  and  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom  of  the  district.* 

Order  697,  dated  July  3,  1917,  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions 
required  the  employers  in  controlled  establishments  to  observe 
the  custom  of  the  districts  or  agreements  which  had  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  summer  holidays,  but  such  holidays  w^en  fixed 
by  agreement  were  not  to  exceed  one  week  in  length  unless 
approved  by  the  Minister.*  It  has  also  been  found  necessary  to 
issue  an  order  (No.  663,  September  25,  1916)  setting  aside  cer- 
tain days  as  "  rest  days  "  in  controlled  establishments.* 

'  Briliih  Indttstrial  ExbtrieHee,  vol.  1,  p.  133. 

» Ibid.,  vol.  1.  pp.  137,  180-182. 

» Ibid.,  p.  298. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  298-29<>. 

« Ibid.,  p.  294. 
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Welfare  Work 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  industrial  trans- 
formation in  Great  Britain  during  the  war  has  been  the  growth 
of  welfare  work  in  both  private  and  public  establishments.  A 
considerable  number  of  industrial  establishments  had  already 
established  such  departments  before  the  war.  Thirty  factories 
having  such  departments  sent  representatives  to  a  conference  at 
York  in  1813,'  but  progress  in  this  direction  was  greatly  ac- 
celerated during  the  war.  There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for 
this  rapid  development.  (1)  The  tendency  to  concentrate  war 
work  in  large  establishments,  where  the  absence  of  close  personal 
relations  between  employers  and  employes  made  some  form  of 
supervision  of  the  workers  desirable;  (2)  the  rapid  substitution 
of  women  and  young  persons  for  men,  which  meant  that  em- 
ployers must  find  some  way  of  making  their  factories  attractive 
working  places,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  home  life 
of  the  workers  safe  from  the  standpoint  of  both  health  and 
morals;  (3)  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions to  the  owners  of  controlled  establishments. 

The  first  point  receives  emphasis  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  economic  section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  investigate  into  out- 
lets for  labor  after  the  war.  "  One  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
war,"  says  that  committee,  "  is  clearly  to  transfer  a  more  than 
normal  proportion  of  the  nation's  business  to  large  concerns. 
Though  this  has  its  drawbacks,  the  balance  on  account  is  prob- 
ably to  the  advantage  of  the  women  who  have  entered,  as  far 
as  the  safeguarding  of  their  lives  is  concerned,  and  consequently 
of  that  of  the  men  who  will  return."  '  Only  the  larger  plants 
could  well  afford  the  expense  of  a  well  organized  welfare  depart- 
ment, but  given  a  sufficient  number  of  employes  the  cost  of 

^Welfare  Supervision  (MemoTandum  No.  2  of  the  Health  of  Munition 
Workers  Committee),  Bulletin  No.  222  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
p.  24. 

» Draft  Interim  Report,  1915,  p.  6. 
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welfare  supervision  need  amount  to  only  a  few  cents  per  week 
for  each  person  employed. 

The  employment  of  women  and  young  persons  in  large 
numbers  called  attention  to  the  need  of  furnishing  better  accom- 
modations for  the  workers  both  within  and  without  the  factory. 
Housing  accommodations  were  found  to  be  woefully  insufficient 
in  many  localities  where  women  were  being  sought  for  employ- 
ment purposes.  The  absence  of  good  transit  facilities  only 
emphasized  this  need.  The  necessity  for  traveling  to  and  from 
work  for  long  distances  and  the  impossibility  of  returning  home 
for  the  noonday  meal  called  attention  to  the  need  for  industrial 
canteens  and  the  more  delicate  human  instruments  being  dealt 
with  when  women  were  employed  showed  the  need  of  facilities 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  illness  and  broken  time.  The  reports 
of  the  factory  inspectors  give  illustrations  of  the  improvements 
which  were  being  made  in  factories  where  women  were  em- 
ployed. "  Instances  are  given  of  greater  cleanliness,  better  heat- 
ing, lighting,  ventilation  and  sanitary  accommodation,  improved 
first  aid  and  ambulance  arrangements  and  the  provision  of  pro- 
tective clothing.  In  many  cases  occupiers  have  provided  tea  in 
the  afternoon,  free  of  charge  for  those  working  overtime,  with 
very  beneficial  results.'" 

The  Ministry  of  Munitions  soon  after  its  establishment  began 
to  give  serious  attention  to  the  question  of  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  in  munition  plants.  Circular  L6  issued  by  the  Ministry 
in  November,  1915,  made  recommendations  for  the  care  of 
women  workers.  The  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  in  Stptember,  1915,  gave 
especial  attention  to  the  matter  of  welfare  work,  issuing  no  less 
than  six  memoranda  on  the  subject  between  November,  1915, 
and  August,  1916.'  Some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee, like  that  of  establishing  industrial  canteens,  were  at  once 
acted  upon  by  the  Minister.  Finally  at  the  end  of  January,  1916, 
a  Welfare  Department,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Rown- 

'  Annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshoi>s,  1916. 

"These  memoranda  have  been  reprinted  and  published  as  Bulletin  No. 
222  (Welfare  Work  in  Brituh  Munition  Factories)  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 
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tree,  a  manufacturer  well  known  for  his  interest  in  these  matters, 
was  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  to  give  effect  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  "  with  regard  to  welfare  supervision, 
especially  with  regard  to  women."  ' 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Munitions  is  stated  to  have  been  "  to  raise  the  well  being  of 
the  workers  to  as  high  a  point  as  possible  in  all  factories  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  etc/  Not  all  the  wel- 
fare work  undertaken  by  the  department  had  to  do  with  the 
health  and  comfort  of  women.  The  Health  of  Munition  Workers 
Committee  distinctly  states  in  one  of  its  reports'  that  "  a  suitable 
system  of  welfare  supervision  would  be  of  advantage  in  muni- 
tion works  where  500  adult  males  or  100  boys  are  employed." 
The  Ministry  of  Munitions  recognized  this  need  to  the  extent 
of  issuing  a  memorandum  to  welfare  supervisors  of  boys*  in 
March,  1917.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  work  of 
the  .Welfare  Department  was  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the 
supervision  of  the  welfare  of  women  and  boys  and  that  this 
subject  has  been  adequately  dealt  with  in  another  monograph  in 
this  series,"  it  will  be  necessary  here  only  to  indicate  the  scope 
of  work  undertaken  by  the  department.  The  work  includes: 
(a)  seeing  that  clean  and  wholesome  workrooms  are  provided 
and  that  the  work  is  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  worker;  (b) 
providing  adequate  facilities  for  securing  nourishing  food  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  under  restful  and  wholesome  conditions; 
(c)  regulating  the  hours  of  work  and  providing  rest  periods  so 
as  not  unduly  to  tax  the  workers'  strength;  (d)  seeing  that  the 
wages  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  physical  efficiency  of  the 
worker  and  allow  a  sufficient  margin  for  reasonable  recreation; 
(e)  seeing  that  suitable  cloak  rooms,  lavatories,  toilet  rooms, 
overalls,  etc.,  are  provided  to  enable  decent  standards  to  be  met; 

1  Brilish  Induslrial  Experience,  vol.  I,  p.  483. 

» Ibid.,  vol.  2,  p,  1058. 

»  Memorandum  No.  2,  loc.  cit,,  p.  29. 

*  British  Induslrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  pp.  493-499. 

*  Andrews  acid  Hobbs,  op.  cit.,  chaps,  xii  and  xiii. 
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(f)  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  dangers  to  life  and  health  to  a 
minimum;  (g)  providing  such  supervision  as  is  necessary  to 
insure  a  good  standard  of  behavior  among  the  employes;  (h) 
seeing  that  the  workers  are  treated  with  due  consideration  by 
foremen  and  those  in  authority;  (i)  providing  where  necessary 
for  suitable  recreation  outside  of  working  hours,  especially  for 
those  working  under  strain  or  monotonous  work;  (j)  endeavor- 
ing to  see  that  adequate  and  reasonable  transit  facilities  to  and 
from  work  are  provided ;  (k)  seeing  that  the  housing  accom- 
modations, food,  etc.,  provided  by  the  company  are  good  and 
the  price  reasonable  and  supervising  lodgings  of  workers  in 
private  homes;  (1)  giving  especial  attention  to  the  living  con- 
ditions and  morals  of  boys  and  girls  employed.  Although  the 
Welfare  Department  concerns  itself  with  all  these  matters,  it 
does  not  deal  with  all  of  them  directly,  but  refers  such  matters  as 
hours  of  labor  to  the  proper  government  departments  and  the 
matter  of  lodgings  to  the  local  advisory  committees.^ 

The  Welfare  Department  assists  employers  to  find  and  to  se- 
cure training  for  welfare  supervisors.  These  welfare  supervisors 
assist  in  hiring  workers,  keep  records  of  their  broken  time  and 
rates  of  pay,  investigate  complaints  by  workers,  supervise  work- 
ing conditions,  canteens,  rest  rooms,  housing  and  transit  facilities 
and  recreation  facilities  and  conditions.  The  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions in  order  to  give  to  owners  of  controlled  establishments  the 
utmost  encouragement  to  carry  on  welfare  work  allows  the  salary 
of  an  approved  welfare  supervisor,  the  cost  of  overalls  and 
other  necessary  equipment  to  be  treated  as  working  expenses  and 
allows  the  cost  of  canteens  as  expenditures  out  of  revenue  instead 
of  out  of  capital,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
limitation  of  net  profits  under  Part  2  of  the  Munitions  Acts. 
The  cost  of  cloak  rooms,  lavatories,  etc.,  is  written  down  to  the 
value  of  the  owner  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  control.' 

It  is  said  that  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Welfare  Department  in  the  saving  of  time  and 


^British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  pp.  1058-1059. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  1,  p.  295;  vol.  2.  p.  1062. 
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in  the  increase  of  output  have  been  very  great.  While  the  work 
of  welfare  supervision  has  been  severely  criticized  and  it  has 
often  been  difHcult  to  get  satisfactory  supervisors,  the  work  on 
the  whole,  at  least  under  the  emergency  conditions  created  by  the 
war,  seems  to  have  justified  itself  by  its  results.' 

The  efforts  of  the  government  to  introduce  welfare  work  in 
factories  during  the  war  did  not  stop  with  the  munition  indus- 
tries. On  August  3,  1916,  the  Police,  Factories,  etc.  (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions)  Act  was  adopted,  whereby  the  Home  De- 
partment was  authorized  to  issue  orders  to  occupiers  of  factories 
or  workshops  to  make  necessary  "  arrangements  for  preparing 
or  heating  and  taking  meals,  the  supply  of  protective  clothing, 
ambulance  and  first  aid  arrangements,  the  supply  and  use  of  seats 
in  workrooms,  facilities  for  washing,  accommodations  for  cloth- 
ing, arrangement  for  supervision  of  workers,"  where  it  appeared 
to  the  Secretary  that  "  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
employment  or  the  nature  of  the  processes "  required  special 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  welfare  of  workers.* 

No  orders  were  issued  under  authority  of  this  act  until 
October,  1917,  during  which  month  orders  were  issued  requiring 
suitable  clothing  for  workers  in  tin  or  terne  plate  factories  and 
for  women  employes  requiring  suitable  accommodations  for  car- 
ing for  clothing,  drying  clothing  if  wet,  and  suitable  mess  rooms 
and  washing  facilities,  also  requiring  wholesome  drinking  water 
in  all  factories  employing  25  or  more  persons  and  requiring  first 
aid  facilities  for  workers  in  foundries,  metal  works,  etc' 

Housing  Conditions  and  Legislation 

The  housing  situation  in  Great  Britain,  which  even  before  the 
war  was  so  acute  that  the  Prime  Minister  in  1913  estimated  that 
about  100,000  or  120,000  cottages  were  needed,*  became  much 


»  British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  1.  pp.  888-895, 

*  L.  Magnusson :  "  War  Housing  in  Great  Briiain,"  Montkiy  Review  of 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  December,  1917,  p.  220. 
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more  serious  as  the  war  continued  and  as  financial  and  labor 
difficulties  made  the  building  of  houses  much  more  difficult.  In 
ldl7  competent  persons  estimated  that  400,000  cottages  were 
required  in  England  and  Wales,  if  the  needs  of  the  working 
classes  were  to  be  met/  The  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Acts 
of  1890  and  1900,  which  authorized  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to  municipalities  desiring 
to  carry  on  housing  projects,  had  apparently  failed  to  accomplish 
their  purposes. 

After  the  war  had  been  in  progress  for  some  months  the  move- 
ment of  work  people  toward  the  centers  of  munition  manufacture 
resulted  in  great  congestion  and  overcrowding  in  these  com- 
munities. Lack  of  suitable  housing  accommodation  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  industrial  discontent  cited  by  the  commissions 
appointed  to  study  this  subject  in  1917.  Even  before  this  time, 
however,  Parliament  had  acted  with  a  view  to  remedying  the 
situation.  At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  on  August  10, 1914, 
two  acts  were  passed,  one  of  which  authorized  the  local  govern- 
ment board  to  assist  any  authorized  society  which  limited  its 
profits  to  5  per  cent,  by  making  loans  to  or  taking  shares  In  the 
capital  of  such  societies  "or  otherwise  as  they  think  fit."  By 
the  same  act  the  commissioners  of  works  were  with  the  consent 
of  the  Treasury  given  power  "  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  land  and 
buildings  and  to  build  dwellings,  etc."  This  act  was  limited  to 
"  housing  of  persons  employed  by  or  on  behal  f  of  government 
departments  where  sufficient  dwelling  accommodation  is  not 
available." 

The  other  act  was  intended  to  relieve  unemployment  in  the 
building  trades,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  acute,  and  was 
limited  in  its  operation  to  one  year  from  date  of  passage.'  As 
no  considerable  unemployment  developed,  the  act  was  not  taken 
advantage  of  and  does  not  concern  us  here. 

An  amendment  to  the  Defense  of  the  Reaim  Act  was  adopted 
on  March  16,  1915,  which  gave  the  government  power  to  take 
possession  of  any  unoccupied  land  for  the  purpose  of  housing 
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workmen  employed  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials,  and  a  later  act  provided  that,  in  purchasing  the  land, 
the  government  would  not  take  into  consideration  unearned 
increments  or  decrements  created  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,'  It  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Acts 
that  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  the  Army  and  the  Admiralty 
have  assisted  in  the  construction  of  houses  for  the  working 
classes.  Up  to  March  37,  1917,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  had 
advanced  £3,181,654  for  this  purpose.  The  expenditures  for 
the  Army  and  Admiralty  have  been  by  comparison  insig- 
nificant." 

The  expenditures  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  fallen 
under  three  heads:  "  (1)  direct  grants  to  municipalities  and 
employers,  (2)  loans  to  contractors  for  permanent  housing 
schemes,  and  (3)  direct  construction  costs  for  permanent  or 
temporary  housing  in  the  neighborhood  of  national  establish- 
ments." '  Most  of  the  work  accomplished  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Ministry  itself.  The  Ministry  purchases  the  land  and 
constructs  the  houses  and  then  makes  arrangement  with  the 
municipality  or  some  public  utility  or  private  concern  to  take 
over  the  property  at  the  ejcpiration  of  a  certain  number  of  years 
after  the  war  at  the  value  the  property  then  has. 

Permanent  housing  has  been  undertaken  wherever  the  situa- 
tion made  this  possible.  Although  much  temporary  housing  was 
necessary,  it  has  not  been  found  satisfactory.  "  In  the  long  run," 
says  the  Ministry,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  provision 
of  temporary  accommodation  is  wasteful.  There  was  a  sav- 
ing in  the  immediate  capital  expenditure  involved,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  money  spent  would  bring  no  return  of  any 
kind."  * 

Temporary  housing  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  taken 
several  different  forms :  ( 1 )  cottages,  ( 2 )  tenements,  i.e., 
barrack-like  rows,  (3)  houses  of  various  types  and  (4)  hotels, 

'  L.  Magnusson,  Monthly  Review,  December,  1917,  p.  224. 
'  L.  Magnusson :  "  Financial  Aspects  of  War  Housing  in  Great  Britain," 
Monlhly  Review  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  June,  1918,  p.  201. 
»/6iA,  p.  202. 
*  Quoted  by  Magnusson,  Monthly  Review,  etc.,  June,  1918,  p.  203. 
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i.e,  temporary  boarding  and  lodging  houses.'  Of  these  the  most 
popular  were  the  cottages  and  separate  houses.  The  hotels  it  is 
said  were  a  failure.  Many  of  them  were  not  fully  occupied. 
Although  managed  by  some  body  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  work- 
ers disliked  them  because  they  lacked  privacy.*  The  cottages 
are  the  only  ones  from  which  the  receipts  from  rents  have 
equaled  the  expenditures,  apart  from  capital.* 

Besides  the  work  done  by  government  departments  under  the 
authority  of  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Acts,  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  under  authority  of  the  Acts  of  1890,  1909  and 
1914.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  a  loan  of  funds  and 
it  is  said  that  "  numerous  towns  have  been  developed  as  perma- 
ment  communities  under  the  town  planning  principles  of  the 
Act  of  1909."  *  The  office  of  works  has  itself  undertaken  exten- 
sive construction,  especially  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal." 

A  recent  memorandum  issued  by  the  advisory  housing  panel 
of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  deals  with  the  emergency 
created  by  the  cessation  of  building  during  the  war  and  estimates 
that  to  make  up  the  deficiency  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  in 
the  year  after  the  war  "  250,000  houses,  plus  an  additional 
75,000  for  each  year  after  1917  through  which  the  war  is 
continued."  In  addition,  there  should  be  50,000  houses  built  in 
rural  districts. 

The  panel  propose  that  the  state  should  provide  the  entire 
cost  of  construction  and  should  own  the  houses  until  prices  have 
reached  their  normal  level,  when  they  should  be  transformed  to 
the  local  authorities  at  prices  adjusted  to  their  worth.  The  local 
authorities  should  act  as  agents  of  the  state  in  managing  the 
property  and  collecting  the  rents.* 

The  government  has  not  stopped  with  the  construction  of 
houses  and  hotels  in  its  eflforts  to  solve  the  housing  problem.  In 
December,  1915,  a  law  was  passed  restricting  the  increase  in 

1  Magnuasoti,  Monthly  Review,  etc..  June,  1918,  p.  204. 

'  Andrews  and  Hobbs.  oft.  cii.,  p.  143. 

•Magnusson.  Monihh  Review,  etc,  June,  1918,  p.  205. 

*  Ibid.,  December.  1917.  p.  226. 

•  fbid..  June.  1918.  p.  205. 
'Labour  Gatette,  1918,  p.  263. 
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rents  and  taxes  on  small  houses  as  already  mentioned.^  The 
impracticability  of  building  sufficient  houses  to  accommodate  all 
the  population  of  the  munition  centers  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  Billeting  of  Civilians  Act  of  May  24,  1917.^  A  central  billet- 
ing board  makes  a  survey  of  housing  conditions  and,  when  it 
finds  it  to  be  necessary,  civilian  workers  are  billeted  upon  the 
civil  population  in  the  same  way  that  soldiers  are  billeted.  It  is 
said  that  "  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  billet  a  working  popu- 
lation equal  to  or  greater  than  the  population  disclosed  by  the 
census  "  '  and  that  in  this  way  congestion  has  been  relieved  even 
in  towns  where  it  was  reported  that  the  housing  situation  was 
bad. 

Unemployment  and  its  Relief 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  has  been  exhausting  its  resources 
to  find  sufficient  workers  to  supply  its  industrial  and  war  needs, 
it  is  evident  that  unemployment  would  not  be  a  serious  problem 
and  such  as  did  exist  would  be  practically  unavoidable.  We 
have  already  discussed  the  situation  as  it  existed  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war  and  have  seen  that  by  the  middle  of  1915  unem- 
ployment had  reached  the  lowest  level  in  Great  Britain  which 
had  been  known  since  statistics  on  the  subject  began  to  be 
collected.  Conditions  have  not  changed  for  the  worse  since  that 
time.  Generally  speaking,  the  percentage  of  unemployed  among 
trade  unionists  has  been  less  than  one  per  cent — for  much  of 
the  time  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  The  situation  in 
the  trades  whose  members  are  insured  against  unemployment 
under  the  National  Insurance  Act  (Part  2)  has  been  almost 
equally  favorable.  Occasionally,  some  temporary  difhculties  in 
certain  industries  or  areas,  such  as  a  shortage  of  materials,  have 
sent  the  unemployment  curve  upward  somewhat,  but  the  situation 
has  never  been  serious  and  has  not  called  for  any  extraordinary 
mode  of  relief, 

>  See  pp,  204-205. 

'British  Indutlrial  Experience,  vol.   I,  p.  867. 

•  L.  Magnusson,  Monllify  Review,  December,  1917.  p.  225. 
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The  distress  committees  set  up  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  1915,  have  almost  ceased  to  function.  The  low  water 
mark  of  their  activity  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  May,  1916, 
when  only  37  people  were  given  relief,  by  them.'  All  the 
exceptional  modes  of  relieving  distress  which  were  adopted  by 
the  government  or  by  voluntary  agencies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  have  been  discontinued. 

Similar  fortunate  results  indicating  individual  and  social 
prosperity  are  shown  by  the  statistics  of  pauperism.  The  total 
number  of  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  which  includes  casual 
paupers,  paupers  in  receipt  of  outdoor  medical  relief  only,  luna- 
tics in  lunatic  asylums  and  all  other  classes  of  paupers,  declined 
from  765,077  at  the  end  of  September,  1914.  to  59fi,188  at  the 
end  of  September,  1917.*  The  decline  affected  all  classes  and 
"  apart  from  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  and  paupers  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  medical  relief,  it  may  be  inferred,"  says  the  Labour 
Gasette,  "that  practically  the  whole  of  this  decrease  is  due  to 
the  abnormal  demand  for  man-power  which  set  in  as  a  result 
of  the  war."  '  In  the  35  selected  urban  areas  from  which  reports 
are  received  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  number  of 
paupers  per  10,000  of  the  population  was  only  126  in  July,  1918, 
as  compared  to  184  in  July,  1914.* 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  war  has  brought  increased  attention 
to  the  Subject  of  unemployment.  This  has  resulted  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  state  system  of  unemployment  insurance  (Part  2  of 
the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911)  to — 

(a)  workmen  engaged  on  or  in  connection  wiih  "munitions  work,"  as 

that  term  was  defined  by  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts,  except  when 
excluded  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 

(b)  workmen  employed  in  any  of  the  following  trades  (which  are  men- 

tioned in  the  first  schedule  of  the  act)   whether  these  workmen 
are  engaged  on  munitions  work  or  not : 

(1)  The  manufacture  of  ammunition,  fireworks,  and  explosives. 

(2)  The  manufacture  of  chemicals,  including  oils,  lubricants,  soap, 
candles,  paints,  colors  and  varnish.    ' 

»  Labour  Gazelle.  1916,  p.  220. 
>  Ibid.,  1918.  p.  .S.l. 
•  Ihid..  1916,  p.  404. 
*/W<i.,  1918,  p.  330. 
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(3)  The  manufacture  o£  metals  and  the  manufacture  or  repair 
of  metal  goods. 

(4)  The  manufacture  of  rubber  and  goods  made  therefrom. 

(5)  The  manufacture  of  leather  and  leather  goods. 

(6)  The  manufacture  of  bricks,  cement  and  artificial  stone  and 
other  artificial  building  materials. 

(7)  Sawmilling,  including  machine  wood  work,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  cases," 

The  contributions  and  rates  q£  benefit  tinder  this  act  are  the 
same  as  under  the  principal  act.  The  act  is  compulsory  on  em- 
ployers and  employes  in  the-  trades  mentioned,  but  exceptions 
to  the  compulsory  feature  may  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  case  of  those  workers  who  can  show  that  they  were 
employed  in  munitions  work  prior  to  August  4,  1914,  or  that 
they  were  under  the  age  of  18  when  they  first  became  employed 
in  the  trade.^ 

The  act  came  into'  force  on  September  4,  1916.  It  was  to 
remain  in  operation  for  five  years  from  that  date  or  until  three 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war  (whichever  of  those  dates  may  be 
the  later),  but  the  right  to  receive  benefits  continues  for  six 
months  after  that  date.  Just  prior  to  the  coming  into  effect 
of  the  act,  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  an  exclusive  order  exclud- 
ing from  the  operation  of  the  act  practically  all  classes  of  muni- 
tions workers  other  than  those  which  might  be  included  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  that  term,  "  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  arms, 
ammunition,  ships,  vessels,  vehicles  and  air  craft — intended  or 
adapted  for  use  in  war,"  and  of  the  metals,  machines,  tools  or 
materials  required  for  the  construction  of  the  above.'  The 
result  has  been  that  fewer  workers  have  been  added  to  the 
number  insured  under  the  principal  dct  than  might  naturally  be 
supposed.  The  number  of  claims  for  benefits  made  in  Jidy, 
1917,  under  this  act  were  3,806  as  compared  to  7,501  made  under 
the  principal  act.* 

The  extension  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  muni- 
tions workers  was  not,  of  course,  due  to  the  present  existence  of  a 

1 6  and  7  Geo.  5.  c.  20.    Public  General  Acta,  1916,  pp.  43-45. 

*  Labour  GMttle.  1916,  p.  349. 

•  Ibid.,  1917,  p.  289. 
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lar^e  amount  of  unemployment  in  these  trades,  but  to  an  uneasi- 
ness felt  by  workers  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  conclusion  of 
peace  upon  the  continuation  of  employment  in  these  trades.  It 
was  probably  deemed  advisable  by  the  government  for  another 
reason,  viz.,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  entice  workmen  into  the 
munitions  trades  from  the  insured  trades  if  they. recognized  that 
such  a  transfer  would  not  cause  them  to  surrender  their  claims 
for  benefits  under  the  Insurance  Act,  upon  their  becoming 
unemployed.  In  the  early  part  of  1918,  the  National  Insurance 
(Unemployment)  Act  received  a  further  extension,  bringing 
within  its  scope  certain  trades  not  hitherto  covered,  but  the 
details  in  regard  to  this  had  not  come  to  hand  at  the  time  this  was 
written. 

Disabled  Soldiers  ' 

The  question  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  officers  and  men 
who  return  from  the  front  broken  in  body  or  health  has  been 
a  matter  of  both  public  and  private  concern  in  Great  Britain  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  War  Pensions  Statutory  Commit- 
tee was  created  in  November,  1915,  to  care  for  disabled  officers 
and  men  after  they  had  left  the  service,  including  provision  for 
their  health,  training  and  employment,  and  making  grants  of 
money  when  necessary  to  enable  dependents  of  deceased  soldiers 
to  obtain  employment. 

In  December,  1916,  a  Ministry  of  Pensions  was  established 
and  all  the  work  of  the  statutory  committee  and  that  which  had 
been  dealt  with  by  other  departments  along  the  same  line  was 
transferred  to  the  new  ministry.  The  work  of  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions  has  been  along  four  lines:  (1)  Providing  medical 
and  surgical  treatment,  including  appliances  by  means  of  which 
the  disability  of  the  injured  man  may  be  reduced;  (2)  giving 
functional  and  technical  training,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the 
man  for  some  occupation;  (3)  finding  suitable  employment  when 

•The  information  for  this  section  has  b«en  furnished  by  an  article  by  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Gadsby,  "  Finding  Job?  for  Great  Britain's  Disabled  Soldiers,"  in  the 
Monthly  Review  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  December,  1917, 
pp.  6S0-TO. 
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the  man  is  in  condition  to  accept  it;  (4)  furnishing  maintenance 
for  the  man  and  his  family  while  he  is  receiving  his  training  or 
is  becoming  adjusted  to  his  employment. 

When  the  man  is  discharged  from  the  army  or  navy,  his  name 
and  address  are  sent  to  the  employment  office  of  the  district  into 
which  the  man. has  gone.  The  office  writes  to  the  man  inviting 
him  to  register  with  it  in  case  he  wishes  its  assistance  in  finding 
employment.  Between  May,  1915,  and  July  13,  1917,  127,300 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  had  registered  at  the  employment 
offices  and  59,400  of  them  had  secured  employment  The  remain- 
der, with  few  exceptions,  were  men  who  had  canceled  their 
registrations  either  because  they  had  found  employment  by  their 
own  efforts  or  had  discovered  that  their  disability  was  such  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  accept  normal  employment. 

The  Ministry  studies  carefully  the  labor  market  to  see  that 
not  too  many  men  are  reeducated  for  any  particular  trade  so 
that  they  could  not  all  be  profitably  employed.  Local  committees 
are  appointed  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  employers,  associations 
and  trade  unions  in  determining  the  occupations  in  their  respec- 
tive districts  in  which  men  are  to  be  employed,  the  kind  of  train- 
ing needed,  local  provisions  for  obtaining  this  training  or,  if  there 
are  no  local  facilities,  the  technical  institutes  or  factories  through- 
out the  country  where  it  may  be  secured,  the  wages  to  be  paid, 
etc.  There  are  also  special  investigators  who  have  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  possible  openings  in  the  various  trades  of  the 
country  and  the  kind  of  training  needed.  Elaborate  schedules  of 
questions  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  securing  detailed 
information  with  regard  to  certain  industrial  processes  and  these 
have  been  sent  to  technical  schools,  factory  inspectors,  trade 
union  officials,  employers,  etc.,  to  secure  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. From  the  information  secured  from  all  these  sources  spe- 
cial pamphlets  are  issued  for  various  trades  telling  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  using  disabled  men  therein,  the  previous  experience 
needed,  what  disabilities  would  and  what  ones  would  not  debar 
a  man  from  the  trade  in  question,  etc. 

It  is  said  that  an  employer  usually  undertakes  to  find  work 
in  his  estaUishment  for  his  former  employes  if  their  disability  is 
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not  too  great  Many  disabled  men,  however,  are  unable  to  take 
up  their  former  work  and  therefore  find  the  services  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Pensions  of  great  use. 

The  British  Labor  party  has  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
securing  the  best  treatment  that  can  be  afforded  and  every  appli- 
aiKe  that  ingenuity  can  provide  or  skill  suggest  in  order  to 
restore  disabled  men  for  places  in  industry,  and  it  is  stated  that 
as  long  as  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  standard  of  hving  and  no 
effort  to  use  the  disabled  man  to  defeat  the  legitimate  objects 
which  trade  unions  have  in  view,  the  trade  unions  desire  to 
assist  the  disabled  in  every  possible  way  to  secure  employment  in 
remunerative  work.' 

>  G.  J.  Wardle,  M.  P. :  "  British  Labor  Party  and  the  Disabled."  Reprinted 
from  ''Recalled  to  Life"  in  the  Monthly  Review  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  L^or 
Statitties,  December,  1917,  p.  8a 
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Industrial  Unrest 

We  have  already  noticed '  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
strikes  which  took  place  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1915, 
after  the  suspension  of  the  industrial  truce  which  marked  the 
early  months  of  the  war. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  prewar  conditions,  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  disputes,  as  compared  with  the  opening  months, 
was  not  serious.  Only  360  disputes  involving  136,636  work 
people  and  causing  an  aggregate  loss  of  951,000  working  days 
were  officially  reported  for  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  as 
compared  with  663  disputes,  involving  361,860  work  people  and 
causing  a  loss  of  7,761,800  working  days  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1914,  and  as  compared  with  151  disputes,  involving 
24,979  work  people  and  causing  a  loss  of  147,246  working  days 
during  the  last  half  of  1914,  which  includes  five  months  of 
actual  war.' 

•  The  seriousness  of  strikes  in  war  times,  is  not,  however,  to 
be  measured  by  their  magnitude  but  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  For  this  reason  the 
strikes  of  1915  gave  the  government  great  concern,  for  the  great- 
est loss  in  working  days  and  the  largest  number  of  work  people 
involved  were  in  the  textile,  engineering,  coal  mining  and  trans- 
port trades,  those  upon  which  the  steady  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  most  dependent. 

The  enactment  of  the  Munitions  Act  on  July  2,  1915,  marks 
the  adoption  of  a  new  policy  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  munitions  industries — and,  under 
certain  conditions,  in  other  industries,  zds. — the  application  of 
the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration.    Judged  by  immediate 
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results,  this  part  of  the  act  might  well  be  considered  a  failure, 
for  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  it  in  an  important  dispute  was 
barren  of  results  and  the  dispute  had  to  be  settled  by  other 
means.  This  dispute  occurred  in  the  coal  mines  of  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  and  led  to  a  strike  of  six  days  duration 
which  involved,  directly  and  indirectly,  201,401  workers.' 

The  South  Wales  Coal  Strike 

The  South  Wales  coal  strike  was  not  entirely  due  to  war 
conditions.  A  five  year  agreement  between  the  South  Wales 
Miners  Federation  and  the  mine  operators  had  expired  on  April 
1  and  a  month  earlier  the  miners  had  submitted  proposals  for 
a  new  agreement.'  At  the  same  time  the  Miners  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  had  decided  to  ask  for  an  advance  of  twenty  per 
cent  in  wages  in  all  mines  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  to 
meet  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  demand  had  been, 
at  least  partially,  met  as  a  result  of  arbitration  by  the  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Asquith)  in  April,  whereby  there  was  allowed 
an  advance  of  wages,  varying  in  the  different  districts,  the  exact 
amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  local  conciliation  boards.  To 
the  South  Wales  miners,  this  advance  meant  an  increase  of  l7Vz 
per  cent  on  the  standard  wage  used  as  a  basis  of  negotiation. 
The  20  per  cent  bonus,  if  allowed,  would  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  a  32  per  cent  increase  on  the  standard. 

When  the  South  Wales  miners  pressed  for  a  revision  of  the 
five  year  agreement,  the  mine  operators  claimed  that  their 
agreement  to  accept  arbitration  on  the  twenty  per  cent  bonus 
proposal  was  based  on  the  understanding  that  nothing  more  was 
to  be  said  about  the  wage  agreement.  The  miners  denied  that 
this  was  any  part  of  the  agreement  and  demanded  such  a  revision 
of  their  five  year  contract  as  should  allow  them  a  further  wage 
increase,  operative  for  three  years,  and  which  should  provide  for 
the  exclusion  of  nonunion  labor  from  the  mines.  They  had 
already  given  on  April  1  the  required  three  months'  notice  of 
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their  intention  to  suspend  work  unless  a  new  agreement  was 
entered  into. 

As  the  time  for  the  suspension  approached  and  the  miners 
and  operators  had  been  unable  to  agree,  the  government  became 
concerned  as  to  the  effect  of  a  suspension  on  coal  production. 
Some  of  the  miners  engaged  on  admiralty  work  had  quit  work 
as  early  as  June  18  and  the  prospect  of  a  failure  to  agree  on 
the  nonunionist  issue  caused  others  to  quit  before  the  end  of 
June,^  Government  ofhcials  took  up  the  negotiations  with  the 
miners  and  the  operators  where  they  had  broken  off  and  proposed 
a  series  of  compromises  for  the  war  period.  These  proposals 
were  accepted  as  a  basis  of  negotiations  and  the  miners  agreed 
to  continue  work  for  a  fortnight  on  a  day  to  day  contract  while 
negotiations  were  proceeding.  The  meaning  of  some  of  the 
government's  proposals  was  not  clear,  and  it  was  understood  that 
Mr.  Runciman,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  to  issue  an 
interpretation  of  them.  When  this  interpretation  was  issued  on 
July  9,  it  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  miners,  who,  on  the 
eleventh,  voted  to  reject  the  proposed  agreement  and  informed 
the  government  that  they  would  accept  nothing  short  of  a 
complete  acceptance  of  their  own  terms.  Unless  these  demands 
were  granted,  they  were  determined  to  go  on  strike  on  July  14. 

Public  opinion  was  generally  against  the  strikers.  This  much 
is  admitted  by  the  authors  of  the  Labour  Year  Book,'  who  claim 
that  the  public  was  not  rightly  informed  as  to  the  real  issues  * 
involved.  The  government  now  decided  to  apply  to  the  con- 
troversy the  arbitration  provisions  of  the  Munitions  Act,  1915, 
which  had  just  been  adopted.  Although  coal  mining  is  not 
among  the  industries  to  which  the  Munitions  Acts  are  generally 
applicable,  under  section  3  of  the  original  act  the  government 
is  empowered  by  proclamation  to  extend  the  arbitration  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  "a  difference  arising  on  work  other  than 
munitions  work "  if  "  the  existence  or  continuance  of  the 
difference  is  directly  or  indirectly  prejudicial  to  the  manufacture, 
transport  or  supply  of  munitions  of  war,"  and  if  the  Minister  is 

e  during  the  War,  vol.  2,  p.  982, 
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not  satisfied  "  that  effective  means  exist  to  secure  the  settlement 
without  stoppage." 

Mr.  Runciman  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July 
12  that  negotiations  with  the  miners  had  proved  futile  and  that 
a  proclamation  would  be  issued  which  would  "  have  the  effect 
of  making  it  an  offense  to  take  part  in  a  strike  or  lockout  unless 
the  difference  has  been  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  not  within  21  days  of  such  report  referred  it 
for  settlement."  ' 

The  proclamation  itself  was  issued  the  following  day,  but  it 
had  no  effect  in  preventing  a  strike.  This  took  place  on  July 
14.  The  miners  felt  that  the  proclamation  was  practically  a 
breach  of  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions  (Mr, 
Lloyd  George).  The  miners  had  always  been  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  it  was  because  they  understood  that 
compulsory  arbitration  would  be  insisted  upon  by  the  govern- 
ment that  the  Miners'  Federation  had  withdrawn  from  the 
conference  held  at  the  Treasury  in  March.  Later,  they  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Lloyd  George  to  be  left  out  of 
the  scope  of  the  Munitions  Bill  and  had  succeeded  in  securing 
the  insertion  of  the  following  clause  in  section  3  of  the  act  which 
authorizes  the  extension  of  the  arbitration  provisions  to  other 
than  the  munitions  trades:  "  If,  in  the  case  of  any  industry, 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  is  satisfied  that  effective  means  exist 
to  secure  a  settlement  without  a  stoppage  of  any  difference  aris- 
ing on  work  other  than  munitions  work,  no  proclamation  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  with  respect  to  such  difference."  The 
government  felt  that  with  the  miners'  announcement  of  their 
intention  to  quit  work,  "  effective  means  "  outside  the  act  no 
longer  existed,  while  the  miners  felt  that  a  recognition  of  the 
justice  of  their  claims  would  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  a 
strike. 

The  government  had  not  set  up  a  South  Wales  munitions 
tribunal  to  deal  with  violations  of  the  act.  The  penalties 
provided  for  engaging  in  a  strike  are  £5  per  day  for  each  indi- 
vidual involved.    The  government  had  felt  confident  that  there 

>  Brilitk  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  2,  p.  983. 
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would  be  no  strike,  for  the  Miners'  Federation  had  given  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  a  pledge  that  there 
would  be  no  strike  in  the  coal  fields  during  the  war.'  The  men, 
however,  had  largely  drifted  away  from  the  leadership  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Federation,  which  had  advised 
against  the  strike.^ 

The  Minister  of  Munitions  now  established  a  general  muni- 
tions tribunal  for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  but  the  govern- 
ment decided  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  proceed  against  the 
strikers.  Negotiations  were  resumed  with  the  South  Wales 
Miners'  Federation  and  Messrs.  Lloyd  George,  Runciman  and 
Henderson  went  to  Cardiff  on  July  19  and  held  a  conference 
with  the  officials  of  the  union.  It  was  agreed  that  most  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  men  should  be  granted,  including  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  wages.  It  was  further  agreed  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  government  against  the  strikers  and  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  maintain  and  increase  the  output 
of  coal.  With  these  concessions,  the  men  resumed  work  on  July 
20.  The  first  attempt  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  arbitration 
provisions  of  the  Munitions  Acts  to  nonmunitions  work  had 
proved  a  failure.  A  strike  had  occurred  which  had  cost,  it  was 
estimated,  about  £1,500,000  and  had  reduced  the  output  of  coal 
by  1,000,000  tons.* 

Strikes  During  the  War 

Another  strike  involving  about  32,000  miners  took  place  in  the 
South  Wales  coal  fields  in  August,  1915,  caused  by  dissatisfac- 
tion over  an  interpretation  of  the  agreement  of  July  30  by  Mr. 
Runciman.  A  compromise  was  soon  effected  and  the  men  re- 
turned to  work.* 

Aside  from  these  two  disputes  in  the.  coal  mining  industry, 
no  strikes  of  serious  importance  took  place  during  the  latter 
half  of  1915.     Although  the  record  for  these  months  was  not 

iH.  L.  Gray:  Wartime  Control  of  Industry,  pp.  74-75. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  7S. 

» Ibid.,  p.  77. 

*  British  Induiiriat  Experience,  vol  2,  p.  984. 
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equal  to  the  last  six  months  of  1914,  most  of  the  disputes  which 
did  occur  were  in  small  establishments,  involved  few  workers 
and  were  of  short  duration.  The  record  for  the  year  1915, 
considered  as  a  whole,  was  more  favorable  than  for  1914  or  for 
any  year  since  1910.'  It  was  probably  not  so  much  compulsory 
arbitration  under  the  Munitions  Act,  as  it  was  a  feeling  of 
patriotism  and  the  influence  of  the  war  bonuses,  which  sufficed 
to  keep  the  workers  steadily  at  their  tasks. 

The  year  1916  presented  an  even  more  favorable  record  than 
that  for  1915,'  and  the  record  for  1917,  while  not  equal  to  that 
of  either  1916  or  1915,  was  better  than  that  of  any  year  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
record  for  the  entire  war  period  down  to  the  middle  of  1918  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  table :  * 

Aggregate 

Duration  in 

Working  Days  of  All 

Disputes  in  Prt^rcss 

147,246 

3.038.134 

2,599,800 

5,513,900 


Several  of  the  disputes  which  occurred  during  the  years  1916 
and  1917  gave  the  government  considerable  concern,  for  they 
curtailed  in  a  serious  manner  the  production  of  munitions  of 
war.  [n  March,  1916,  there  occurred  the  strike  in  the  engineer- 
ing trades  known  as  that  of  the  Qyde  Workers'  Committee.  The 
purpose  of  this  strike  was  to  change  the  military  and  industrial 
policies  of  the  government;  to  force  the  repeal  of  the  Munitions 
of  War  Acts  and  the  Military  Service  Acts  by  holding  up  war 
supplies.  This  strike  was  in  defiance  of  the  agreement  made 
between  the  leaders  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  government  and 
both  the  strike  and  the  strikers  were  repudiated  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers.     However,  the  men  claimed  that 

^I^our  Gasette.  1915,  p.  3SS;  1916,  p,  6. 

*Ibid..  1917.  p,  7. 

*!bid..   1915.  p.  355;  1917,  pp.  7.  285;  1918,  p.  278. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Period 

Industrial 

Work  people 

Covered 

Disputes 

Involved 

Ust  6  mos.,  1914 

151 

24,979 

Year  of  1915 

706 

452.571 

Year  of  1916 

581 

284,396 

Year  of  1917 

688 

820,727 

First  6  mos.,  1918 

567 

312,750 
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they  had  not  been  consulted  when  this  agreement  was  entered 
into  and  that  they  were  not  bound  by  it.  They  were  especially 
dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  regarding  dilution  and 
demanded  that  shop  stewards  be  allowed  to  interrupt  their  work 
to  go  into  other  departments  to  inspect  arrangements  for  the 
dilution  of  labor.  The  employers  objected  to  this  interruption, 
but  were  willing  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Clyde  commissioners 
and  to  give  the  men's  representatives  facilities  to  ascertain  what 
was  being  done  under  the  dilution  scheme.^  The  government 
acted  promptly  in  the  matter  of  this  strike.  Under  powers 
conferred  by  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Acts,  it  proceeded  to 
arrest  nine  leaders  and  conveyed  them  to  another  part  of  the 
kingdom  on  a  charge  of  delaying  the  production  of  munitions  in 
a  controlled  establishment.  Within  a  week  the  strike  was  at  an 
end.  After  fourteen  months  the  leaders  were  allowed  to  return 
home.* 

There  were  few  strikes  in  munitions  plants  during  the  remain- 
der of  1916.  In  June  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  by  procla- 
mation Part  I  of  the  Munitions  Act  to  a  strike  of  the  Liverpool 
dock  laborers,*  and  the  same  action  was  taken  in  October  of  that 
year  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  dock  laborers/  and  in  December 
in  the  case  of  the  strike  of  card  room  and  blowing  room  opera- 
tives in  the  Lancashire  cotton  mills.' 

There  were  few  stoppages  in  the  coal  mines  during  1916.  On 
December  1,  1910,  the  government  took  over  the  control  of  the 
coal  mines  in  the  South  Wales  coal  fields  and  on  March  1, 1917, 
it  assumed  control  of  all  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  did 
not  put  an  end  to  all  strikes  in  the  coal  fields,  however;  indeed 
the  number  of  strikes  in  coal  mines  has  shown  some  tendency  to 
increase,*  In  November,  1917,  a  strike  of  three  days'  duration 
took  place  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  on  the  part  of 
2,600  colliery  examiners,  which  threw  some  127,000  workers 

1  Gray,  ob.  cil..  pp.  48-49. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  48-49. 

'British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  pp.  266-267. 

*  Ihid..  pp.  267-268. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  268-269. 

*  Labour  Gaselte,  1917,  p.  283. 
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idle.  The  strike  was  over  the  recognition  of  the  Colliery  Exam- 
iners Union  and  was  successful.'  The  government  has  not  again 
attempted  to  prevent  or  settle  these  disputes  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts,  but  has  made  use  of  the  machinery 
and  methods  of  conciliation  which  have  ordinarily  been  applied 
in  the  cases  of  disputes  arising  under  private  management 

Recent  Government  Policy  Concerning  Disputes 

On  December  22,  1916,  Parliament  created  a  Ministry  of 
Labor  to  take  over  most  of  the  labor  functions  being  exercised 
by  other  departments.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Minister  , 
was  to  issue  an  appeal  to  the  trade  unions  to  give  up  the  practice 
of  striking  during  the  war.  The  response  to  this  appeal  has  not 
been  such  as  he  had  reason  to  hope  for,  as  our  figures  for  1917 
clearly  show;  nevertheless  it  is  said  that  in  response  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Minister  several  large  bodies  of  strikers  returned 
to  work.  With  regard  to  most  of  the  strikes  which  have  occurred 
during  the  war,  it  must  be  said  that  they  have  been  of  short 
duration,  frequently  lasting  only  a  day  or  two,  and  that  they  do 
not  indicate  any  intention  or  desire  to  embarrass  the  government 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  has  been  said  that  the  prevalence 
of  overtime  and  Sunday  labor,  while  seldom  resented  by  the 
workers,  who  are  glad  of  the  extra  earnings  due  to  the  high  rates 
of  pay  for  such  work,  has,  nevertheless,  been  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  frequent  stoppages.  The  strain  on  the  nerves  of  the 
workers  caused  by  the  long  hours  of  work  has  made  them  easily 
irritable  and  ready  to  respond  to  slight  provocation. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  and  of  the  undoubted  loyalty  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  workers  and  of  their  desire  to  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  has  led  government  officials  to  make 
relatively  little  use  of  their  power  to  prosecifte  the  workers  for 
their  participation  in  strikes,  even  in  the  case  of  munition  work- 
ers. The  penalties  provided  are  looked  upon  as  weapons  of  last 
resort  and  conciliation  has  generally  been  regarded  as  preferable 
to  compulsory  arbitration. 
» Labour  ■Gasetle.  1917,  p.  455. 
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In  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades,  complaints  over 
pay,  leaving  certificates,  dilution,  failure  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  keep  the  records  of  changes  in  working  rules,  etc.,  have  been 
almost  continuous  and  have  at  times  led  to  disputes  of  serious 
proportions.  Open  defiance  of  the  government,  showing  itself  in 
the  form  of  called  strikes,  has  perhaps  been  infrequent,  but 
voluntary  cessation  of  work  and  other  methods  of  showing 
dissatisfaction  by  curtailing  production  have  been  resorted  to. 

In  May,  1917,  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  engineering  trades 
came  to  a  head.  Employers  were  substituting  piece  work 
schedules  for  time  schedules  and  the  new  rates  of  remuneration 
proved  unsatisfactory.  New  machinery  was  being  introduced 
and  laborers  were  beginning  to  suspect  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible ever  to  carry  out  the  pledges  which  had  been  made  by 
employers  under  Schedule  2  of  the  Munitions  Acts  to  restore 
the  prewar  conditions.  Two  new  subjects  of  complaint  arose 
about  this  time:  (1)  The  government  found  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  exemption  card  agreement  which  it  had  made  with  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,^  and  which  permitted  all 
skilled  men  of  that  organization  engaged  on  war  work  or  en- 
rolled as  war  munitions  volunteers,  who  held  exemption  cards 
issued  by  the  society,  to  escape  military  service.  This  with- 
drawal created  great  dissatisfaction,  although,  outside  the  engi- 
neering trades,  this  singling  out  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
for  special  privileges  had  produced  dissatisfaction  in  other 
unions.  (2)  The  Munitions  of  War  (Amendment)  Bill  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  authorized  the 
dilution  of  labor  on  private  work.  The  government  had  prom- 
ised in  1915,  when  the  Munitions  of  War  Bill  was  being  pre- 
pared, that  it  would  not  extend  dilution  to  private  work.  The 
need  of  men  for  military  service  was  now  so  great  that  it  asked 
to  be  relieved  of  its  promise.  Many  unions  gave  their  consent, 
but  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  would  not  do  so. 
When  the  bill  was  brought  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
engineers  began  to  remain  away  from  work  and  a  silent  strike 

>  See  ante,  p.  — ;  also  Britidi  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  pp.  324-325. 
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was  being  carried  on  which  by  the  middle  of  May  was  causing 
great  erabarrassment  to  the  government. 

Steps  were  taken  to  conciliate  the  engineers  and  to  make  evi- 
dent to  them  the  need  for  a  change  in  the  government's  policy. 
Certain  concessions  were  offered  to  them  in  return  for  their 
support    These  were : 

(a)  A  promise  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  extend  dilution  to  private 

work,  advance  notice  would  be  givtn  in  the  newspapers  and  three 
weeks  allowed  for  any  protest  by  any  union  concerned. 

(b)  The  prohibition  of  the  right  to  strike  would  not  extend  to  workers 

in  these  establishments. 

(c)  Dilution  of  labor  in  these  establishments  would  at  once  cease  with 

the  close  of  the  war. 

(d)  Certain  concessions  were  made  in  regard  to  standardization  of  wages, 

arbitTation  and  the  abolition  of  leaving  certificates.^ 

These  proposals  were  not,  however,  acceptable  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  and  they  would  not  agree  to 
dilution  on  private  work.  Consequently,  when  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  became  Minister  of  Munitions,  after  some  further 
eflforts  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  unions,  it  was  decided 
to  omit  this  part 'of  the  Scheme  from  the  amendment  to  the 
Munitions  Acts. 

Outside  the  engineerii^  and  shipbuilding  trades,  the  strikes 
of  1916  and  1917  have  not  been  of  a  very  serious  character. 
Thirty  thousand  jute  workers  at  Dundee  were  out  on  strike  for 
a  15  per  cent  advance  of  wages  from  March  24  to  June  8, 
1916.*  Threats  of  a  strike  on  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom led  the  government  to  extend  Part  I  of  the  Munitions  Act, 
1915,  which  pertains  to  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  to 
the  railways  on  August  8,  1917.*  For  the  first  four  months  of 
1918  the  strikes  have  been  numerous,  but  can  not  be  said  to  have 
been  very  serious  or  of  long  duration.  They  show,  however,  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  war 
needs  to  demand  changes  favorable  to  labor,  and  the  needs  of 
employers  and  the  government  are  such  that  concessions  are 
usually  made. 

1  Gray,  op.  eil.,  pp.  Sl-52. 

'  Labour  GaseUe.  1917.  p.  28J. 

*Bntith  Induatrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  pp.  269-270. 
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The  rising  tide  of  industrial  discontent  among  the  laboring 
classes,  as  evidenced  by  the  strike  statistics  which  we  have  given, 
did  not  fail  to  impress  the  government  officials  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Desiring  to  proceed  in  an  intelligent 
manner  to  quell  this  discontent,  the  government  decided  in  June, 
1917,  to  appoint  commissions  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  industrial  unrest  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  thereto.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  work 
of  these  commissions,  it  is  desirable  to  report  briefly  the  work  of 
an  unofficial  inquiry  into  the  same  subject  which  had  already 
been  made. 

British  Association  Report  on  Industrial  Unrest 

The  section  of  economic  science  and  statistics  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  very  early 
in  the  war  had  committees  at  work  investigating  industrial  and 
financial  phases  of  the  war  had  a  committee  investigating  the 
causes  of  industrial  unrest,  which  made  its  report  early  in  1916. 
This  committee  was  made  up  of  representatives  of  employers, 
trade  unionists  (among  whom  was  Mr.  Harry  Gosling,  President 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress),  economists,  such  as  Charles 
Booth,  Archdeacon  Cunningham,  Professors  Sidney  Chapman 
and  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  and  other  scientifically  trained  men.  The 
personnel  of  the  committee  was  such  as  to  make  its  conclusions 
of  more  than  ordinary  value  and  the  resemblance  between  its 
findings  and  those  of  the  several  government  commissions,  ap- 
pointed later,  lends  additional  interest  to  its  report.  The  com- 
mittee found  the  principal  causes  of  industrial  unrest  to  be  as 
follows : 

1.  The  desire  of  work  people  for  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

2.  The  desire  of  work  people  to  exercise  a  greater  control  over  their  lives, 
and  to  have  some  determining  voice  as  to  conditions  of  work. 

3.  The  uncertainty  of  regular  employment. 

4.  Monotony  in  employment. 

5.  Suspicion  and  want  of  knowledge  of  economic  conditions. 

6.  The  desire  of  some  employers  for  more  regular  and  satisfactory  labor. 

7.  The  effects  of  war  measures.* 

»Kirkaldy  (Editor):  Labor,  Finance  and  the  War,  1916,  pp.  21-22. 
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Some  of  these  causes,  it  will  be  noticed  at  once,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  war,  notably  number  3,  for  lack  of  regular  em- 
ployment certainly  could  not  be  a  matter  of  complaint  in  the 
middle  of  1916.  Number  7,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  solely 
to  the  war. 

1,  The  committee  notes  the  fact  that  industrial  discontent  is 
coincident  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  recent  years  and 
that  the  breakdown  of  the  industrial  truce  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  early  months  of  the  war  came  at  a  time  when  food 
prices  began  to  show  a  considerable  and  steady  increase,  wages 
not  having  risen  in  equal  degree.  There  is  more  involved  in 
this  question,  however,  the  committee  points  out,  than  the  mere 
maintenance  of  the  standard  of  living.  "  Work  people  desire  to 
raise  their  standard,  and  this  desire  has  been  stimulated  by  educa- 
tion." The  committee  admits  that  this  is  laudable,  but  points 
out  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  livir^, 
indefinitely,  by  raising  wages,  without  at  the  same  time  raising 
the  productivity  of  our  industries."  ^ 

2.  The  desire  of  the  work  people  to  exercise  a  greater  control 
over  their  lives  is,  the  committee  declares,  a  reflex  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  democratic  movement  from  political  to  industrial 
life.  Disputes  over  wages,  while  still  most  numerous,  are  not 
the  only  ones.  Many  strikes  are  now  over  questions  of  shop 
management,  discipline  and  trade  union  principles.  The  workers 
themselves  do  not  seem  to  have  realized  the  full  significance  of 
these  demands  and  in  only  a  few  cases  have  they  been  definitely 
formulated  by  labor  groups,  but  they  are  likely  to  play  a  larger 
part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  future.  Such  demands  have  up 
to  the  present  time  chiefly  concerned  themselves  with  restriction 
of  output  as  a  means  of  protection  against  speeding  up,  and 
reduction  of  piece  rates. 

The  demand  for  a  recognition  of  trade  unions  is  partly  due 
to  a  knowledge  that  "  the  more  perfect  their  organization,  the 
more  easily  will  they  be  able  to  increase  the  material  benefits 
which  they  can  obtain  for  their  members,"  but  it  is  also  because 

>  Kirkaldy.  op.  eU.,  p.  24. 
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the  "  work  people  believe  that  the  power  to  control  their  own 
Uves  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work — i.e.,  industrial 
freedom^^an  only  come  through  a  strong  and  disciplined 
organization."  '  In  these  more  important  ways  and  in  many 
minor  ways,  according  to  the  committee,  are  workmen  showing 
a  tendency  to  claim  "  some  share  of  control  over  the  discipline 
of  the  workshop."  "They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  status  of  the 
wage  earner,  and  call  into  question  the  actual  relationship  that 
exists  in  industry  today  between  the  different  factors  concerned. 
.  ■  .  What  they  aim  at  is  a  change  in  the  relationship  between 
employers  and  work  people,"  * 

3.  "  All  the  work  people  who  have  submitted  memoranda," 
says  the  committee,  agree  in  emphasizing  the  uncertainty  of 
employment  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  industrial  unrest. 
Unemployment  insurance  has  lessened  the  evil,  but  the  benefits 
are  insufficient  for  married  workers  and  the  majority  of  work- 
men are  unaffected  by  the'  scheme.  The  committee  urges  an 
extension  of  unemployment  insurance,  continued  efforts  to  de- 
casualize labor  and  the  establishment  of  the  custom  of  giving 
longer  notice  to  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  discharge, 

4.  Monotony  of  employment  the  committee  considers  as  per- 
haps inevitable  under  modern  conditions  of  industry,  but  says 
that  it  constitutes  "  a  considerable  strain  on  the  nervous  system 
and  predisposes  the  workers  to  unrest."  It  points  out,  however, 
that  monotonous  work  need  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  monotonous 
life.  Modern  town  life  offers  opportunities  for  pleasure  and 
recreation.  What  the  workers  need  are  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion, leisure  and  the  material  means  of  obtaining  recreation. 
Inside  the  factory  the  monotony  may  be  lessened  by  brighter  and 
healthier  buildings  and  by  a  better  distribution  of  rest  periods.* 

5.  Suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  workers  that  they  are  being 
exploited  is  due  largely  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  economic  condition  of  the  industry  in  which 
they  are  engaged.     The  laborers  lack  the  knowledge  concem- 
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ing  market  conditions,  profits  and  the  commercial  and  financial 
position  of  the  industry  which  might  enable  them  to  understand 
the  employers'  point  of  view. 

6.  The  desire  of  employers  for  more  regular  and  satisfactory 
labor  represents  the  employers'  point  of  view  in  explaining  in- 
dustrial unrest.  Employers  point  to  the  failure  of  many  men 
to  work  regularly  and  show  how  this  restricts  output.  They 
claim  that  laborers  are  becoming,  less  reliable  and  less  efficient, 
that  the  "  least  skilled  and  slowest  man  employed  on  the  work 
in  question  is  apt  to  set  the  standard  for  the  whole."  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  these  conditions  could  lie,  at  least  partially, 
remedied  by  the  employers  regularizing  employment  as  much  as 
possible,  discouraging  overtime  and  remembering  that  laborers 
are  human  and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  To  the  laborers 
the  committee  preaches  thrift  and  forethought.* 

7.  The  war  measures  which  the  committee  finds  to  be  produc- 
tive of  industrial  unrest  are  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Muni- 
tions Acts  and  the  high  speed  and  long  hours  of  work  which 
produce  physical  strain  and  irritation.* 

The  committee's  recommendations  concerning  the  changes 
needed  in  the  organization  of  industry'  are  far  reaching  and 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  plans  set  forth  in  March, 
1917,  by  the  report  of  the  reconstruction  committee  appointed  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  generally  known  as  the  Whitley  report. 
Possibly  the  presence  of  Professor  Sidney  Chapman  on  both 
committees  is  responsible  for  this.  These  recommended  changes 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  industrial  reconstruction. 

Investigation  by  Government  Commissions 

The  government  commissions  appointed  on  June  12,  1917,  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  "  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  industrial 
unrest  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  government  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,"  were  eight  in  number,  each  covering  a 

1  Kirkaldy,  op.  cil..  pp.  29-32. 
»/6M.,  p-  32. 
»/6irf..  pp.  44-50. 
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distinct  geographical  section  of  Great  Britain.  There  were  tliree 
members  of  each  commission.  They  started  at  work  almost  im- 
mediately and  worked  with  such  speed  that  their  reports  had 
been  received  and  advance  copies  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prime  Minister  by  July  17.  The  shortness  of  the  time  con- 
sumed may  have  made  the  inquiry  less  thorough  than  would  be 
thought  necessary  in  times  of  peace,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  different  conclusions  would  have  resulted  from  a  more 
lengthy  investigation.  Each  commission  held  from  10  to  30 
meetings  and  examined  from  100  to  200  witnesses,  representing 
employers,  trade  unions  and  other  interests  concerned,  and  con- 
sidered statements  in  writing  submitted  by  interested  parties. 

A  summary  of  the  various  reports  was  made  by  Mr.  Barnes 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  which  covers  in  a  succinct  way  the  principal 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  several  divisions  of  the 
commission.  In  this  summary  the  following  causes  of  industrial 
unrest  as  revealed  by  the  inquiries  of  the  several  divisions  are  set 
forth ; 

1.  High    food  prices  in   relation  to   wages,  and   unequal   distribution  of 

2.  Restriction  of  personal  freedom  and,  in  particular,  ihe  effects  of  the 
'  Munitions  of  War  Acls.    Workmen  have  been  lied  up  to  particular  factories 

and  have  been  unable  to  obtain  wages  in  relation  to  their  skill.  In  many 
cases  the  skilled  man's  wage  is  less  than  the  wage  of  the  unskilled.  Too 
much  centraluation  in  London  is  reported. 

3.  I^ck  of  confidence  in  the  government.  This  is  due  to  the  surrender  of 
trade  union  customs  and  the  feeling  that  promises  as  regards  their  restora- 
tion will  not  be  kept.  It  has  been  emphasized  by  the  otnission  to  record 
changes  of  working  conditions  under  Schedule  2,  Article  7,  of  the  Monitions 
of  War  Act 

4.  I>elay  in  settlement  of  disputes.  In  some  instances  Ifl  weeks  have 
elapsed  without  a  settlement,  and  after  a  strike  has  taken  place,  the  matter 
has  been  put  right  within  a  few  days. 

5.  Operation  of  the  Military  Service  Acts. 

6.  Lack  of  housing  in  certain  areas. 

7.  Restrictions  on  liquor.    This  is  marked  in  certain  areas.  ' 

8.  Industrial  fatigue. 

9.  Lack  of  proper  organisation  among  the  unions. 

10.  Lack  of  commercial  sense.  This  is  noticeable  in  South  Wales,  where 
there  has  been  a  breakaway  from  faith  in  parliamentary  representation. 

11.  Inconsiderate  treatment  of  women,  whose  wages  are  sometimes  as  low 
as  13s.  (13.16). 
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12.  Delay  in  granting  pensions  to  soldiers,  especially  those  in  class  "W" 


13.  Raising  of  the  limit  of  income  tax  exemption. 

14,  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  The  maximum  of  £1  ($4.87) 
weekly  is  now- inadequate.^ 

The  Barnes  summary  gives  the  high  prices  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  food,  the  operations  of  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts, 
including  the  matter  of  leaving  certificates  and  the  failure  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  changes  in  working  conditions  and  the  operation 
of  the  Military  Service  Acts  as  the  universal  causes  of  unrest. 
The  want  of  sufficient  housing  accommodations,  the  liquor  re- 
strictions and  industrial  fatigue,  it  reports  as  acute  causes  in 
certain  districts,  but  not  universal  causes  of  unrest.  The  other 
causes,  it  apparently  regards  as  either  local  in  character  or 
having  their  root  in  certain  psychological  conditions.  This  psy- 
chological condition  reveals  itself  first  of  all  in  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  government's  promises  and  in  the  trade  union 
officials.  Many  of  the  causes  mentioned  are  merely  manifes- 
tations of  this  psychological  condition. 

The  reports  of  the  several  commissions  differgreatly  in  length 
and  in  the  thoroughness  of  treatment.  The  discussion  afforded 
by  the  commissioners  from  the  southwest  area,  for  instance,  is 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  seven  pages  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reprint,  while  that  from  the  commissioners 
for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  covers  eighty-one  pages, 
describes  the  various  industries  within  the  district,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  population,  the  growth  of  industrial  com- 
binations, especially  in  the  mining  industry,  the  character  and 
extent  of  labor  organization,  and  gives  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  effect  o'f  the  physical  and  industrial  environment 
upon  the  feelings  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  inhabitants  and 
shows  how  this  naturally  leads  to  industrial  unrest.  This  report, 
like  several  others,  concerns  itself  with  the  permanent  causes  of 
industrial  unrest  as  well  as  those  which  have  arisen  during  the 
war.    The  permanent  causes  it  divides  into  economic,  social  and 

^Industrial  Unrest  in  Great  Britain.  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  No.  237.  October,  1917.  p.  10.  All  references  to  this  report 
are  to  the  reprint  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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political.  Stated  briefly,  they  are:  the  steady  movement  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living,  discontent  with  the  housing  accommoda- 
tion and  the  unwholesome  and  unattractive  environment,  and 
political  propaganda  designed  to  overthrow  the  capitalist  system.' 
As  these  causes  arc,  for  the  most  part,  independent  of  the  war, 
they  are  not  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  Barnes  summary  and  will 
not  be  further  considered  here.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
they  are  probably  more  fundamental  causes  of  industrial  dis- 
content than  those  which  have  arisen  during  the  war. 

Considering  the  principal  causes  of  industrial  unrest  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  Barnes  summary,  we  find 
that  practically  all  of  them  are  mentioned  in  each  of  the  eight 
reports,  although  opinions  vary  somewhat  as  to  their  relative 
importance. 

High  Prices  and  Profiteering 

1.  There  is  general  agreement  that  the  high  prices  of  food,  the 
failure  of  wages  to  advance  in  equal  ratio  and  a  belief  that  the 
high  prices  are  largely  due  to  profiteering  and  faults  in  distribu- 
tion, constitute  the  chief  causes  of  industrial  unrest.'  Some  of 
the  commissions  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  if  the  food  problem 
could  be  solved,  the  other  causes  of  unrest  would  disappear  or 
become  of  minor  importance,  and  in  several  districts  the  tes,ti- 
mony  of  witnesses  was  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  laborers 
would  gladly  forego  any  advances  in  wages  which  they  had 
received  if  food  prices  could  be  reduced  to  the  prewar  basis.' 

Agreement  among  the  commissions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  high 
prices  was  not  quite  so  general.  All  of  them  report  witnesses  as 
stating  that  the  high  prices  are  due  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
profiteering.  Among  the  laboring  classes  this  feeling  was,  as  the 
West  Midland's  commissioners  said,  "  both  widespread  and 
dangerous."  *  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  government  was 
to  blame  for  not  having  dealt  in  an  effective  manner  with  this 
evil.     Evidence  as  to  profiteering  was  generally  not  given,  the 

■■  Induitrial  Unrest,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  159-161. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  43,  77,  207, 
»  fbid.,  pp.  16,  77,  97.  206. 
*Ibid.,  p.  98. 
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opinions  as  to  its  existence  resting  upon  the  reports  of  the  large 
dividends  being  earned  by  many  industries,  upon  reports  as  to 
the  low  cost  of  meats  at  the  port  of  importation,  upon  reports  of 
the  rotting  of  food  at  distant  points  of  the  kingdom  and  upon 
the  personal  observation  of  the  witnesses  of  signs  of  luxurious 
living  by  employers  and  their  families.  Some  of  the  commis- 
sions express  doubts  as  to  whether  any  considerable  amount  of 
profiteering  has  really  taken  place.  Thus  the  commission  for 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  says : 

We  are  unable  to  find  evidence  of  any  considerable  profiteering  on  the  part 
of  the  retail  trade  general!}',  nor  do  we  think  .  .  .  that  any  large  part  of  the 
increase  i$  attributable  to  excessive  freight  paid  to  shipowners.  In  so  far 
as  bread  is  concerned,  we  have  similarly  to  exonerate  bakers,  but  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  any  evidence  from  millers  and  wholesale  grain  inq>0Tters.> 

Even  those  commissions  that  did  not  accept,  unquesttoningly, 
the  charge  of  profiteering  felt  obliged  to  urge  that  government 
action  be  taken  to  reduce  the  cost  of  food  and  to  stamp  out 
profiteering  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  food 
supplies.' 

The  explanations  given  by  the  commissioners  themselves  of 
the  incretised  cost  of  foods  vary  greatly  and  include  among  other 
things,  speculation,  inflation  of  the  currency,  high  freight  rates, 
destruction  of  ships  by  submarines,  actual  shortage  of  supplies 
and  faulty  systems  of  distribution. 

The  remedies  suggested  are  equally  diverse.  Some  of  the 
commissions  propose  a  limitation  of  profits  of  producers,  whole- 
salers and  retailers.*  Others  suggest  that  the  government 
stabilize  prices  and  make  up  any  losses  to  producers  or  traders 
from  the  public  funds.*  Other  suggestions  are  a  greater  use  of 
the  cooperative  societies  and  other  existing  agencies  for  effecting 
a  better  distribution  of  food  supplies.'  an  immediate  reduction 
of  prices,*  or,  if  this  be  not  possible,  increasing  wages  in  the 

1  Indtulrial  Unrest,  toe.  cit.,  p.  180. 

'Tbid..^.  181. 

»  fbid.,  pp.  40.  82.  lis. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  16.  82, 

•  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  103,  192,  208. 
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lower  paid  industries  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.* 

The  most  elaborate  and  best  considered  plan  is  that  su^ested 
by  the  commission  for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  which  pro- 
vides: 

1.  All  excess  profits  derivable  from  the  sale  and  distribution  of  com- 
modities for  home  consumption  to  be  appropriated  by  the  state. 

2.  The  purchase  by  the  government,  in  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  imported 
food  supplies  in  the  country  where  produced  and  the  conveyance  thereof  to 
this  country  in  requisitioned  ships. 

3.  The  fixing  by  the  government  of  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  wholesale 
dealer,  middleman  and  retailer,  respectively,  in  respect  of  each  article  of 
food  sold  in  this  country,  as  is  already  done  in  the  case  of  cheese. 

4.  War  risk  insurance  on  food  supplies  to  be  regarded  henceforth  as  or- 
dinary war  expenditure,  instead  of  being  added  to  the  price  of  food  supplies. 

Only  one  or  two  of  the  commissions  refer  to  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  price  fixing,  but  they  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
commission  for  the  southwest  area,  which  says : 

The  danger  of  fixing  prices  for  a  commodity  is,  of  course,  that  the  supply 
may  cease.  The  general  rule,  therefore,  should  be  not  to  fix  prices  unless 
the  whole  supply  is  controlled.  When  this  can  be  done  the  control  should 
extend  from  the  field  of  production  to  the  shop  counter,  and  intermediate 
charges  should  be  limited  to  a  fair  remuneration  for  services  rendered.* 

Operation  of  Munitions  of  War  Acts 
2.  Restrictions  of  personal  freedom,  especially  those  arising 
from  the  operation  of  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts,  is  the  second 
cause  of  industrial  unrest,  as  given  in  the  Barnes  summary.  It 
is  closely  related  to  the  third  and  fourth  causes,  as  there  given, 
vis.,  lack  of  confidence  in  the  government,  and  delay  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  and  is  not  differentiated  from  them  in  the 
discussion  by  the  eight  commissions.  The  three  causes,  all  aris- 
ing mainly  from  the  operations  of  the  Munitions  Acts,  will  there- 
fore be  considered  at  this  point. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  various  reports  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  trade  unionists  had  never  accepted  the  idea 
that  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  personal  freedom  by  the 
,  p.  192. 
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Munitions  of  War  Acts  were  necessary,  and  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  laws  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  as  time  went  on. 
Their  dissatisfaction  was  not  alone  with  the  government.  One 
of  its  most  striking  manifestations  was  the  distrust  which  the 
men  had  come  to  have  for  the  trtide  union  executives  who  had 
accepted  the  principles  underlying  the  Munitions  Acts  and  had 
consented  to  the  incorporation  of  these  principles  into  legislation. 
Evidences  of  this  lade  of  faith  in  their  leaders  appear  in  the 
reports  from  nearly  every  district,  but  are  best  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Yorkshire  and  East  Mid- 
lands area,  which  declares  that 

a  belkf  hu  been  engendered  in  practically  all  the  members  of  the  Amal- 
ganuted  Society  of  Engineers  and  Idndred  societies  we  have  examined, 
whether  of  the  advanced  or  moderate  section  of  thought,  that  the  executive 
officers  of  their  unions  jtre  now  powerless  to  assist  them  in  their  present 
difiiculties.  ... 

The  result  of  this  apparently  universal  distrust  alike  of  the  trade  union 
executive  and  of  the  government  departments  who  act  with,  and  through 
them,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  vigorous  defensive  organization  for  the 
protection  of  the  workmen  inside  their  own  separate  workshops,  known  as 
the  "shop  committee"  or  "rank  and  file"  movement,  with  shop  stewards 
elected  from  the  workers  in  every  shop.^ 

This  organization  the  commissioners  go  on  to  say  "  threatens 
to  become,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  serious  menace  to  the  authority 
and  entire  work  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and 
other  skilled  workers'  unions."  ' 

The  subjects  of  complaints  arisir^  from  the  operation  of  the 
Munitions  Acts  were : 

(a)  leaving  certificates; 

(b)  the  dilution  of  labor; 

(c)  failure  to  record  changes  of  practice  u  provided  under  Article  7  of 
Schedule  2  of  the  Act  of  1915; 

(d)  inequality  of  eamings-as  between  skilled  and  semi-skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor; 

(e)  inability  or  unwillingness  to  restore  prewar  conditions; 

(f)  arbitrary  or  unsatisfactory  action  of  the  munitions  tribunals; 

(g)  delay  in  securing  settlements  in  matters  in  controversy  when  these 
matters  are  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Production  or  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions, 

1  Indiutrial  Unrest,  he.  eit.,  pp.  77-78. 
*lbid.,p.7i. 
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(a)  Most  of  the  commissions  said  relatively  little  concerning 
the  matter  of  leaving  certificates,  for  while  these  certificates  more 
than  anything  else  required  by  the  Munitions  Acts  gave  rise  to 
discontent,  it  was  generally  understood,  while  the  commissioners 
were  sitting,  that  the  government  proposed  to  modify  those  sec- 
tions of  the  acts  which  dealt  with  leaving  certificates  in  such  a 
way  as  practically  to  abolish  them. 

The  men  felt  that  to  require  them  to  obtain  the  consent  either 
of  their  employer  or  of  a  munitions  tribunal  before  they  could 
leave  their  place  of  emplojTnent  to  obtain  work  elsewhere,  even 
at  higher  wages,  practically  placed  them  in  a  condition  of  indus- 
trial servitude.  The  commissions  were  practically  unanimous  in 
giving  their  approval  to  the  abolition  of  the  leaving  certificates, 
although  some  of  them  stated  that  employers  were  fearful  of  the 
results  on  the  mobility  of  labor  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
certificates,  and  the  laborers  were  apprehensive  over  the  condi- 
tions which  it  was  understood  would  be  substituted  for  the  leav- 
ing certificates  when  the  latter  were  withdrawn. 

(b)  Dilution  of  labor  was  complained  of  much  more  in  some 
districts  than  in  others.  Opposition  to  it  seemed  to  be  slight  when 
the  workers  were  convinced  of  its  necessity.  Complaint  was 
made,  however,  that  the  workers  were  not  consulted,  nor  their 
consent  obtained  by  employers,  before  attempting  dilution,  as 
they  apparently  felt  was  called  for  by  the  Munitions  Acts. 
Opposition  was  much  stronger  to  the  proposal  to  extend  dilu- 
tion to  private  work.  The  workers  claimed  that  this  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  promises  made  by  the  government  at  the 
time  the  Munitions  Acts  were  adopted.  To  extend  the  plan  to 
commercial  undertakings  seemed  to  them  merely  a  method  of 
increasing  the  profits  of  private  owners.  It  was  the  last  straw 
in  an  accumulation  of  burdens  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
workers  by  a  government  which  had  refused  to  listen  to  their 
complaints  and  when  complaints  to  trade  union  officials  were  in 
vain  the  shop  stewards  took  it  upon  themselves  to  call  strikes 
in  the  spring  of  1917  and  they  found  a  willing  response  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  workers.^ 

^Industrial  Unrest,  loe.  cii.,  p.  82. 
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All  the  commissions  which  made  recommendations  concerning 
the  matter  urged  that  great  caution  be  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment in  extending  dilution  to  private  work  and  that,  if  it  were 
found  necessary  to  do  this,  the  matter  be  taken  up  with  the 
unions — not  merely  their  leaders — and  convincing  reasons  be 
furnished  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  step. 

(c)  The  complaint  of  failure io  record  changes  of  practice  on 
the  part  of  employers,  as  provided  by  Article  7  of  Schedule  3 
of  the  Munitions  Act  of  1915,  was  not  general.  The  commis- 
sioners for  the  northwest  area  said  that  "  the  system  of  record- 
ing in  this  district  seems  to  be  well  conceived  and  carefully  car- 
ried out."  ^  Such  complaints  as  existed  were  confined  to  a  few 
trades  and  were  due  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  methods 
adopted. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  complaints  in  regard  to  this 
matter  were  not  supported  by  evidence.  They  seem  to  have  been 
merely  the  outcome  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  workers  that 
employers  were  not  recording  all  changes.  The  acts  themselves 
provided  a  remedy  for  any  difficulty  arising  from  this  source 
and  the  government  had  provided  the  machinery  for  its  enforce- 
ment. Differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  constituted  a 
real  change  of  practice  might  easily  arise,  but  such  differences 
of  opinion  might  be  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  for 
its  decision  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

(d)  The  complaint  as  to  inequality  of  earnings  between  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  workers  presented  a  real  difficulty 
for  which  none  of  the  commissions  had  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
propose.  The  difficulty  was  largely  one  of  the  trade  unions'  own 
making.  In  order  to  protect  the  wage  standards  which  the 
unions  had  built  up  before  the  war,  they  secured  a  promise  from 
the  government  that  where  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  labor  was 
put  on  to  do  the  work  which  had  been  done  by  skilled  workers  be- 
fore the  war  the  same  rates  of  pay  for  that  work  should  continue 
and  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  price  rates.  The  consequences 
were  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen.    The  splitting  up 

^Indutlrial  Unrett,  loc.  eil.,  pp.  21-22. 
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of  the  processes  of  work  so  that  they  could  be  done  by  workers 
of  little  training  and  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
enabled  these  new  laborers,  working  at  repetition  work  and  at  the 
old  piece  rates,  to  earn  sums  undreamed  of  before  the  war  and 
more  than  was  being  earned  by  the  skilled  worker,  usually  a 
member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  who  was 
working  on  time  rates  and  was  in  some  cases  supervising  the 
work  of  these  highly  paid  piece  rate  workers.  The  situation  in 
these  trades  is  eloquently  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  West  Midlands  area : 

In  the  engineering  trade  iA  ($19.47)  a  week  for  a  man  or  woman  who 
has  entered  the  trade  since  the  war  is  not  an  unusual  wage;  whilst  in  many 
cases  the  wage  reaches  if,,  £8.  and  £10  ($29.90,  $38.9J,  and  $48.67)  a  week  or 
even  more,  all,  be  it  understood,  by  workers  with  no  previous  experience. 
At  the  same  time  the  tool  maker  and  the  gauge  maker,  both  skilled  men, 
whose  skill  is  the  basis  on  which  the  machine  operates,  are  still  working  on 
a  prewar  rate,  plus  the  bonuses  and  advances  received  since  the  war,  but, 
taking  all  these  into  account,  are  receiving  considerably  less  than  the  piece 
worker. 

The  result  may  be  imagined.  The  skilled  man  with  a  life's  experience 
behind  him  sees  a  girl  or  youth,  whom  perhaps  he  himself  has  taught,  earning 
twice  as  much  as  he  does.  The  injury  to  his  self-respect  is  as  great  as  that 
to  his  pocket.  His  grievance  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  leaving 
certificate  system  prevents  him  from  taking  up  repetition  work  himself. 
The  hard  case  of  these  men  is  recognized  by  the  employer  equally  with  the 
workman.  Many  employers  would  welcome  any  scheme  whereby  a  bigger 
share  of  the  wages  paid  went  to  the  tool  maker.  Their  difficulty  is  that 
they  are  forbidden  to  take  anything  from  the  piece  worker  and  give  it  to  the 
day  worker,  for  this  would  in  fact  be  to  reduce  piece  fates,  and  unless  they 
can  do  this  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  increase  wages.^ 

Although  all  the  commissions  had  something  to  say  concerning 
these  inequalities  of  earnings  among  operatives,  there  were  few 
practicable  remedies  proposed.  To  withdraw  the  prohibition  on 
reducing  piece  rates,  or  to  pool  the  earnings,  so  that  the  super- 
visors and  tool  makers  would  receive  a  larger  share  than  the  piece 
workers,  would  subject  the  government  to  the  charge  of  having 
broken  its  pledges  to  the  workers.  It  was  proposed  that  the  tool 
maker  be  placed  on  piece  work,  but  trade  unionists  and  some 
employers  did  not  consider  this  practicable.  The  one  practicable 
solution  was  to  grant  the  supervisor  or  skilled  worker  a  bonus 
"'■Industrial  Unrest,  loc.  cil.,  p.  96. 
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on  the  output  of  the  factory  or  department,  but  this  meant  an 
increase  in  the  wage  bill  and  naturally  was  objected  to  by 
employers.' 

(e)  Fear  on  the  part  of  the  workers  that  employers  would  not 
carry  out  their  obligations  to  restore  prewar  conditions  when 
once  the  war  was  over  rested  in  part  on  mere  suspicion  of  lack 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  employers  and  the  government  and 
in  part  on  the  impracticability  of  carrying  out  such  a  restoration 
in  view  of  the  changes  which  were  being  wrought  in  industry. 
This  question  of  the  restoration  of  prewar  conditions,  said  the 
commissioners  from  the  northwest  area,  is  "  probably  the  ques- 
tion which  most  exercises  the  minds  of  the  industrial  community 
— employers  as  well  as  employes,"  '  and  the  commissioners  from 
other  districts  seem  almost  equally  concerned  over  the  matter.' 
Furthermore,  the  commissioners  seem,  in  some  instances,  to 
share  the  workers'  uncertainty  as  to  the  practicability  of  keeping 
the  promises.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
pledges  can  and  will  be  kept  and  they  express  the  desire  that  the 
government  reiterate  its  promises.*  Others  think  that  the  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  workers  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  see  no 
tangible  evidence  that  the  government  is  making  provision  for 
meeting  the  conditions  which  will  arise  after  the  war."  Still 
others  feel  that  the  government  should  make  clear  to  the  men 
that  if  variations  have  to  be  made  these  will  be  made  with  the 
assent  of  the  unions.* 

(f  and  g)  Dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  the  munitions 
tribunals  and  complaints  of  delay  in  securing  settlements  in 
matters  of  controversy  between  employers  and  employes, 
whether  these  matters  were  referred  to  the  tribunals,  to  the 
Committee  on  Production  or  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  were 
cited  by  nearly  all  the  commissions  as  causes  of  industrial  unrest. 

In  the  northeast  area  "delay  in  securing  arbitratiop  on  the 

^Industrial  Unrest,  loe.  dt.,  pp.  21,  25,  83,  102. 

» Ibid.,  p.  24. 

*Jbid..  pp.  109,  118.  179. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  2S,  S6,  83,  121,  180. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  95,  ItG,  21S. 
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question  of  wages  "  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  for 
the  strike  of  the  engineers  in  the  spring  of  1917.'  Too  much 
government  control  in  these  matters  is  complained  of .  in  the 
northwest  area,  and  delay  due  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of 
disputes  has  to  be  referred  to  London,'  In  the  West  Mid- 
lands and  in  the  southeastern  area  the  work  of  the  munitions 
tribunals  is  objected  to  and  the  men  feel  humiliated  because  the 
meetings  are  held  in  the  police  court  with  its  "  objectionable 
criminal  atmosphere."'  Great  delay  when  appeals  are  taken  to 
the  Committee  on  Production  or  the  Minister  of  Munitions  is 
cdso  complained  of  in  some  districts  and  the  ambiguous  terms  in 
which  the  awards  are  drawn  are  a  further  cause  of  complaint.* 

In  Wales  the  commission  finds  that  "  delays  on  the  part  of  the 
government  in  effecting  settlements  of  disputes  have  proved  a 
frequent  source  of  irritation  and  in  more  than  one  instance  have 
led  to  stoppages  of  work  in  industries  of  national  importance."  ' 
This  commission  also  claims  that  the  machinery  set  up  to  deal 
with  disputes  and  claims  for  advances  is  too  cumbrous,  and  the 
persons  selected  to  deal  with  these  matters  are  "  often  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  industry  affected."  ' 

The  commission  for  Scotland  reports  that  workmen  and  their 
representatives  find  by  experience  that  they  get  prompt  consid- 
eration of  their  grievances  only  when  they  threaten  to  go  out 
on  a  strike.'  Several  of  the  commissions  give  their  approval  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  reconstruction  com- 
mittee as  affording  a  practicable  method  of  settling  industrial 
differences. 

Operation  of  Military  Service  Acts 

3.  The  operation  of  the  Military  Service  Acts  is  the  third  of 
the  major  causes  of  industrial  unrest  as  given  in  the  Barnes 
summary. 

» Industrial  Unrest,  loc.  cit.,  p.  26. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  48-49. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  93,  112. 

*Ibid.,  p.  97. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  164. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  211-212. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  164-16S. 
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Complaints  are  reported  by  the  commissions  from  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  the  causes  for  complaint  vary, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  several  reports  shows  that  much  of  the 
discontent  was  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  certain  military  measures  or  for  a  reversal  of  policies. 
Nearly  all  the  commissions  are  careful  to  state  that  the  great 
majority  of  laborers  in  their  district  are  loyal  and  that  they  do 
not  oppose  military  conscription.  Yet  all  of  them  assert  that 
the  workers  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  operation  of  the 
acts.  The  commission  for  Scotland  probably  expresses  the 
opinion  held  everywhere  when  it  says : 

The  whole  system  of  the  operation  of  the  MJhtary  Acts  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes,  an  exhibition  of  bungling  incom- 
petence, and  of  exasperating  dilatory  methods.' 

The  chief  causes  of  complaint  are ; 

(1)  Exemption  of  skilled  laborers  in  certain  unions  by  the 
trade  card  scheme.  This  mode  of  procedure  was  objected  to  by 
the  unions  to  which  it  did  not  apply  and  by  nonunionists,  as  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  trade  card  scheme  was  withdrawn, 
the  unions  affected,  like  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
complained  of  broken  government  pledges  and  also  complained 
that  they  had  been  put  to  great  expense  in  preparation  for  the 
issuance  of  cards  which  were  withdrawn  before  the  system  had 
really  gone  into  operation.  At  the  time  the  several  commissions 
made  their  reports,  however,  the  trade  card  scheme  was  not 
causing  serious  unrest  and  most  of  the  commissions  were  of  the 
opinion  that  its  withdrawal  was  a  good  thing. 

(2)  The  schedule  of  protected  occupations  (M.  M.  130)  which 
was  substituted  for  the  trade  card  scheme  was  criticized  for  the 
following  reasons : 

(a)  It  gave  protection  only  where  a  claim  for  protection  was  made  out  and 

thus  threw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  worker  to  show  that  he 
should  be  granted  exemption. 

(b)  Those  workers  who  were  refused  exemption  could  not  understand  the 

reason  for  the  refusal  when  men  in  other  trades  who  were  bad  time 
keepers  or  indifferent  workers  were  exempt,  merely  because  they  had 
selected  certain  occupations  which  were  called  "  protected  trades." 

(c)  There  was  more  or  less  confusion  in  issuing  the  red  and  black  cards 
^Industrial  Unrest,  loc.  cit.,  p.  217. 
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under  the  new  system,  and  owing  to  this  confusion  and  to  dialing 
regulations  men  did  not  know  what  was  their  exact  status. 

(d)  There  was  complaint  that  employers  in  the  protected  trades  undertook 

to  intimidate  their  men  by  threatening  to  release  them  for  military 
service  if  they  persisted  in  trade  union  activities  or  resented  im- 
position. 

(e)  The  men  who  had  been  granted  the  right  of  appeal  to  enlistment 

complaint  committees  supposed  that  they  would  be  heard  in  person 
by  these  committees.  Instead  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  to 
decide  the  appeal  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
man  on  the  printed  form  sent  him.  The  commission  for  the  north- 
west area  says: 

"  It  may  be  that  appeals  in  many  cases  are  dilatory  and  frivolous, 
but  it  passes  our  comprehension  how  any  man  can  claim  that  he  is 
possessed  of  a  judical  instinct  acute  enough  to  decide  this  question 
merely  by  reading  an  official  form  filled  up  by  an  uneducated  man,"  > 

(f)  Skilled  men  claimed  that  unskilled  men  (dilutants)  got  red  cards  while 

they  could  get  only  black  ones. 

(g)  Married  men   claimed  that  unmarried  men   were   frequently  given 

preference  over  them. 

(3)  There  were  other  and  perhaps  minor  causes  of  complaint 
in  regard  to- the  Military  Service  Acts,  such  as  objection  to  the 
employment  in  industry  of  Belgians  of  military  age,  complaints 
that  men  once  rejected  were  not  allowed  to  settle  down  with  an 
assurance  that  they  would  not  again  be  called  up,  that  men  who 
had  fought  and  been  discharged  were  again  called  up,  that  con- 
scientious objectors  were  not  exempt,  that  businesses  built  up  by 
an  individual  were  not  given  due  consideration,  that  army  of- 
ficials at  times  refused  to  meet  trade  union  officials  to  discuss 
grievances  of  the  men,  that  officers  handling  recruiting  lacked 
business  experience,  that  medical  boards  were  incompetent  and 
were  subjecting  men  to  unfair  treatment  in  their  examinations  and 
that  skilled  men  who  had  passed  a  trade  test  and  were  employed 
on  work  of  national  importance  were  drafted  into  labor  or  work 
battalions,  where  they  spent  months  on  work  which  did  not 
require  technical  training. 

Most  of  these  matters  the  commissions  admitted  were  faults 
of  administration  and  could  be  easily  remedied.     It  was  sug- 
gested by  several  of  the  commissions  that  a  great  part  of  the 
unrest  caused  by  the  Military  Service  Acts  could  have  been 
i/nrfuj/rioJ  Unreit,  loc.  cit..  pp.  S8-S9. 
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avoided  if  the  government  had  been  more  open  with  the  public 
and  had  made  clear  the  reason  for  its  actions.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  lists  of  protected  occupations  needed  revision 
and  that  the  unions  which  had  men  in  these  occupations 
should  be  authorized  to  distribute  exemption  cards  to  their 
members.^ 

Lack  of  Coordination  between  Government  Departments 
Dealing  with  Labor 

4.  The  Barnes  summary  admits  that  there  is  general  com- 
plaint through  all  the  districts  that  there  is  "  a  want  of  coordina- 
tion between  government  departments  dealing  with  labor."  °  An 
examination  of  the  reports  made  by  the  several  commissions 
shows  that  the  chief  matters  complained  of  under  this  heading 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  There  are  too  many  departments  dealing  with  labor 
matters  and  employers  and  workmen  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  department  to  approach  when  they  seek  an  adjustment  of 
their  differences. 

(2)  Every  little  detail  in  regard  to  industrial  relations  has  to 
be  referred  to  London. 

(3)  There  is  unnecessary  delay  in  taking  up  and  settling 
disputes. 

(4)  Contradictory  orders  and  directions  are  sent  out  from  the 
different  departments. 

(5)  There  is  industrial  interference  by  London  officials  who 
do  not  understand  local  conditions. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  as  to  the  best 
method  of  lessening  this  confusion  and  interference. 

(1)  Employers  and  workmen  should  be  given  more  freedom 
to  settle  their  own  differences. 

(2)  There  should  be  a  greater  centralization  of  the  govern- 
ment departments  dealing  with  labor  and  only  one  recognized 
channel  (the  Minister  of  Labor)  for  all  communications  relating 
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to  labor.  Reference  should  be  made  by  him  to  the  appropriate 
department. 

(3)  High  officials  of  labor  and  munitions,  clothed  with 
authority  to  settle  most  differences,  should  reside  in  each  area, 
and  be  ready  to  visit  at  a  moment's  notice  localiti^  where 
unrest  appears. 

The  Barnes  summary,  while  admitting  that  there  may  be  a 
want  of  coordination  between  the  government  departments  deal- 
ing with  labor,  says  that  much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the 
reports  concerning  this  matter  arises  from  i  lack  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  departmental  administration.  "  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  any  single  department  coidd  during  the 
war  carry  the  whole  of  the  immense  problems  of  the  supply 
departments  which  have  bearing  upon  the  control  of  labor."  ^ 

The  matters  just  discussed  under  the  four  headings  given 
constitute  the  universal  causes  of  unrest,  reported  on  by  the 
commissions  from  all  areas.  There  are  in  addition  to  these 
several  other  causes  which  are  acute  in  several  districts  and 
which  will  be  briefly  discussed  here. 

Bad  Housing  Conditions 

1.  The  housing  conditions  are  shown  to  be  serious  in  several 
areas.  The  commission  for  the  northwest  area  made  a  special 
report  for  Barrow  in  Furness  and  declared  that  the  situation 
in  that  place  and  the  failure  of  either  the  government  or  the 
municipality  to  take  any  practical  steps  to  deal  with  the  matter 
"  has  now  become  a  crying  scandal."  ' 

Barrow  is  an  important  munition  center  in  an  isolated  corner 
of  the  northwest  of  England.  It  is  there  that  the  engineering 
establishment  of  Vickers  (Ltd.)  is  located.  This  plant  alone  had 
increased  its  working  population  during  the  war  from  16,000  to 
35,000,  of  whom  6,000  are  women.  Already  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  "  there  was  a  well  recognized  shortage  of  houses  in 
Barrow."     The  commissioners  give  figures  which  show  that 
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whereas  in  1913  there  were  13,259  houses  to  accommodate  a 
population  of  approximately  69,000,  at  the  end  of  March,  1917, 
there  were  only  14,791  houses  to  hold  a  population  in  excess 
of  85,000.  Vickers  had  supplied  nearly  half  of  the  additional 
houses  built  during  the  war  period. 

The  commissioners  cited  instances  (1)  where  nine  and  even 
ten  people  lived  in  one  room,  (2)  where  women  had  been  con- 
fined in  a  room  where  several  other  members  of  the  family  and 
a  lodger  lived,  (3)  where  women  expecting  confinement  were 
forced  to  leave  their  apartments  without  there  being  other  places 
to  receive  them,  and  other  shocking  cases  of  overcrowding. 
They  were  very  bitter  in  their  criticism  of  the  authorities  for 
having  failed  to  remedy  the  situation,  which  was  all  the  more 
inexcusable  when  one  remembers  that  under  the  munitions  acts 
workmen  were  unable  voluntarily  to  leave  employment  in  a 
munitions  plant  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  under  more 
favorable  circumstances. 

In  Wales  and  Monmouth  the  conditions  under  which  people 
lived  in  the  mining  villages  "  in  sunless  houses  and  in  dark  back 
rooms  "  were  shown  to  be  affecting  the  working  capacities  of 
the  miners  and  their  dispositions  generally. 

The  workers  feel  deeply  discontented  with  their  housing  accommodation 
and  with  their  unwholesome  and  unattractive  environment  generally.  The 
towns  and  villages  are  ugly  and  overcrowded ;  houses  are  scarce  and  rents  are 
increasing,  and  the  surroundings  are  insanitary  and  depressing.  The  scenery 
is  disfigured  by  unsightly  refuse  tips,  the  atmosphere  polluted  by  coal  dust 
and  smoke  and  the  rivers  spoilt  by  liquid  refuse  from  works  and  factories. 
Facilities  for  education  and  recreation  are  inadequate  and  opportunities  for 
the  wise  use  of  leisure  are  few.^ 

The  situation  in  this  area,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  a  matter  not 
of  the  war's  creation  but  nevertheless  deserves  consideration  as 
one  of  the  causes  responsible  for  industrial  discontent. 

In  Scotland,  the  commissioners  reported,  that  they  had  had 
"  startiing  revelations  of  the  acute  need  of  houses  in  industrial 
centers."  It  was  said  that  there  was  immediate  need  of  100,000 
workers'  dwellings  and  that  there  had  been  practically  no  build- 
ing during  the  war,  and  that  even  before  that  the  need  of  houses 

^Industrial  Unrest,  loe.  cU.,  p.  160. 
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wa5  sorely  felt  The  industrial  unrest  created  by  this  lack  ot 
housing  acconunodations  was  sufficient  to  warrant  imm^liate 
government  action.' 

These  were  the  only  areas  in  which  the  housing  question  was 
dealt  with  at  considerable  length,  but  the  commissions  from  the 
northeast,  the  southeast  and  the  southwest  areas  include  the 
lack  of  housing  accommodations  among  the  causes  for  industrial 
unrest* 

Liquor  Restrictions 

The  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  quantity  of  liquor  are  said  in 
the  Barnes  summary  to  be  one  of  the  acute  causes  of  unrest  in 
certain  districts.  Five  of  the  eight  commissions  discuss  the 
matter  as  applicable  to  their  areas.  The  commissioners  from 
the  Yorkshire  and  the  Wales  areas  do  not  mention  the  liquor 
restrictions  and  the  only  mention  of  them  made  by  the  com- 
missioners from  Scotland  is  to  say  that  it  is  "a  remarkable 
fact "  that  no  complaint  was  made  from  any  quarter  of  the  liquor 
restrictions.* 

In  the  northeast  area  the  commissioners  say  that  while  "  the 
liquor  restrictions  have  not  generally  led  to  the  creation  of  indus- 
trial unrest,"  the  restrictions  on  the  quantity  of  beer  which  can 
be  brewed  had  led  to  resentment.  The  workers  believed  that  beer 
was  an  indispensable  beverage  for  men  in  the  so-called  "  hot  "  or 
"  heavy  "  trades.  If  they  were  convinced  that  the  restrictions  on 
brewing  were  necessary  in  the  interests  of  food  conservation,  the 
laborers  would  accept  them  with  loyal  acquiescence,  but  the  belief 
was  prevalent  that  the  food  conservation  need  was  being  used  as 
an  excuse  for  forcing  prohibition,  and  this  the  great  body  of 
workers  opposed.  The  commissioners  also  thought  that  some 
modifications  of  the  order  fixing  the  evening  closing  hour  at 
9  p.m.  for  licensed  premises  on  the  northeast  coast  might  be 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  men  who  worked  overtime.* 

^Industrial  Unrett,  toe.  eit.,  p.  208. 
>  Ibid.,  pp.  18.  106,  119. 
•7fcM.,  p.  221. 
*/Wd.,  pp.  17-18. 
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In  the  northwest  area  the  liquor  restrictions  were  said  to 
"contribute  to  unrest  rather  than  cause  it."  One  employer 
observed  that  while  the  liquor  restrictions  were  perhaps  not  a 
cause  of  unrest,  they  were  "a  source  of  a  considerable  loss  of 
social  temper."  The  commissioners  expressed  the  opinion  that 
"the  schemes  of  betterment"  of  temperance  reformers  "must 
be  kept  in  their  proper  place  until  after  the  war."  They  ex- 
pressed about  the  same  views  as  the  commissioners  of  the  north- 
east had  done  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  closing,  but  said  "  the 
more  serious  cause  of  unrest  "  is  in  regard  to  "  the  price  of  beer 
and  the  quality  supplied."  Government  control,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commissioners,  should  extend  to  the  matter  of  insisting 
that  the  quality  of  the  beer  was  good  and  that  it  was  furnished 
at  a  reasonable  price.* 

The  supplementary  report  of  the  commission  dealing  with  the 
situation  at  Barrow  in  Fumess  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
the  early  closing  hours  were  causing  customers  of  public  houses 
"  to  buy  bottles  of  spirits,  take  them  home  and  consume  them  too 
rapidly,"  which  the  commissioners  felt  was  especially  deplorable 
in  view  of  the  overcrowded  houses  in  Barrow.' 

The  commissioners  for  the  West  Midlands  area  were  "  frankly 
amazed  at  the  strength  of  the  objeations  to  the  liquor  restric- 
tions," Complaints  were  made  in  regard  to  "  hours,  price  and 
scarcity  "  and  of  these  the  last  was  "  by  far  the  most  galling."  ' 
The  commissioners  recommended  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
beer  and  a  decrease  in  the  price,*  The  same  complaints  and 
recommendations  are  made  by  the  commission  for  the  southwest 
area.' 

In  London  and  the  southeast  area,  it  is  said  that  "  the  restric- 
tion on  the  sale  of  beer  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  it  has 
produced  hardship,  ill  feeling  and  irritation,"  Inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  supplies  was  a  special  grievance  here,  "  In  Wool- 
wich, a  place  to  which  there  is  an  enormous  daily  immigration, 

1  Industrial  Unrtsi,  toe.  eit.,  pp.  59-60. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  98-99, 
« Ibid.,  p.  103. 
"/&«.,  pp.  118,  120. 
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public  houses  are  frequently  closed  for  days  together  on  account 
of  want  of  supplies."  ^ 

Industrial  Fatigue 

Industrial  fatigue  is  another  acute  but  not  universal  cause  of 
unrest,  according  to  the  Barnes  summary.  In  one  sense,  it  may 
be  said  to  underlie  all  other  causes.  Every  one  of  the  commis- 
sions refers  to  its  existence  and  while  few  of  them  place  it  in 
the  front  rank  of  those  causes  responsible  for  industrial  unrest, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  may  be  a  predis- 
posing cause  for  complaint  in  regard  to  other  matters. 

The  workmen  are  tired  and  overstrained,  and  this  is  not  the  only  result 
of  their  work,  but  is  also  due  to  the  nervous  strain  of  the  war.   (Division  4.)  * 

Continued  work  often  carried  out  under  anxieties  caused  by  the  war,  has 
tended  to  cause  strain  amongst  the  industrial  classes  just  as  it  has  amongst 
other  classes.      (Division   1.)  * 

Men  begin  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  are 
really  necessary.     (Division  2.)  * 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  continuous  labor  and  duly 
extended  hours  during  the  war  have  caused  a  state  of  nervous  exhaustion  in 
large  numbers  of  workers  which  has  made  them  more  susceptible  to  influ- 
ences contributing  to  unrest.     (Division  5.)  * 

Considerable  evidence  was  given  of  industrial  fatigue,  especially  among 
the  classes  who  have  been  kept  continuously  on  long  hours.     (Division  6.)  * 

A  condition  of  nervous  strain  produced  by  overwork,  uncertainty  as  to 
combing  out,  restrictions  on  liberty  and  the  like,  has  also  tended  to  rufSe 
the  tempers  of  the  men  and  to  make  them  highly  sensitive  to  real  and  fancied 
injustice.     (Division  7.)  t 

We  have  not  seen  any  evidence  that  these  (war  tension  and  industrial 
fatigue)  are  causes  of  industrial  unrest,  although  probably  they  are  aggra- 
vations of  it.     (Division  8.)  * 

The  workers  have  been  for  three  years  working  at  high  pressure  during  too 
long  hours  and  under  strenuous  workshop  conditions  never  before  experi- 
enced. They  have  been  denied  all  opportunities  of  relaxation  and  recupera- 
tion, and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  ever  growing  physical 
weariness  and  fatigue.  There  is  among  some  of  them  a  regrettable  amount 
of  uncertainty  and  suspicion  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  war,  the  issues 

I  Industrial  UMTeit,  loc.  ciU,  pp.  108-109. 

» Ibtd.,  p.  99, 

•  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

*Ibid.,  p.  41. 

'Ibid.,  p.  106. 

*lbid.,  p.  118. 

'  fbid..  p.  162. 

« Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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of  which  do  not  stand  out  as  clearly  as  they  did  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  The 
nerves  of  the  men  and  their  families  are  racked  by  hard  workshop  condi- 
tions, low  and  unfair  wages  in  some  cases,  deficient  housing  accommoda- 
tions, war  sorrows  and  bereavements,  excessive  prices  of  food,  the  vagaries 
of  the  recruiting  officer,  and  withal  by  a  feeling  that  their  privileges  as 
members  of  certain  trade  unions  had  been  given  up  only  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  others  who  had  not  served  any  apprenticeship  to  their  trades. 
(Division  3.)  ^ 

Local  and  Minor  Causes 

Of  the  local  and  minor  causes  of  industrial  unrest  presented 
in  the  reports  of  the  several  commissions,  complaints  in  regard 
to  the  low  scale  of  remuneration  of  warehouse  workers,  railway 
clerks  and  national  health  insurance  agents  and  of  the  conditions 
of  work  of  railway  men  and  of  the  failure  to  carry  out  the 
promises  to  pay  women  workers  the  same  rates  of  pay  as  were 
given  men  for  the  same  work  are  made  by  the  commission  for 
the  northwest  area.^  The  employment  of  German  prisoners  in 
conjunction  with  British  workmen  and  the  better  conditions 
which  they  enjoy  are  subjects  of  complaint  in  Lx>ndon  and  the 
southeast.'  Low  wages  in  agriculture  and  the  autocratic  man- 
agement of  the  dockyards  by  the  Admiralty  are  dealt  with  by  the 
commission  from  the  southwest  area.* 

Casual  work  by  dock  and  wharf  laborers,  the  employment  of 
Chinese  labor  on  British  ships  while  British  seamen  are  unem- 
ployed, the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  some  employers  towards 
trade  unions  and  the  refusal  of  a  small  section  of  workers  to 
recognize  their  obligations  to  join  trade  unions,  are  considered  by 
the  comiflissioners  from  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  to  be  among 
the  permanent  economic  causes  of  industrial  unrest,  while  the 
lowering  of  the  income  tax  basts,  the  failure  to  take  steps  to  train 
and  employ  men  discharged  from  the  army  and  the  navy  and  the 
inadequacy  of  war  pensions,  separation  allowances  and  work- 
men's compensation  are  among  those  causes  for  discontent  which 
are  due  directly  to  the  war."    Failure  to  pay  trade  union  dues, 

'  Industrial  Unrest,  loc.  cit.,  p.  81. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  60-63, 

*  Ibid.  p.  109. 

*!bid..  p.  119 

'Ibid.,  pp.  159,  160;  184-186. 
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competition  among  unions,  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum  (£5 — 
$24.33)  allowed  to  seamen  who  lose  their  kits  through  a  vessel 
being  torpedoed  or  mined,  delays  in  paying  seamen  entitled  to 
compensation  and  lowering  of  the  income  tax  so  as  to  bring 
workmen  within  its  range  are  all  made  the  basis  of  complaint 
by  Scotch  workmen.^ 


Government  Institutes  Immediate  Reforms 

In  spite  of  these  minor  differences  as  to  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial unrest  in  the  several  districts,  the  thing  which  most  strikes 
the  reader  of  the  reports  is  the  remarkable  unanimity  among  the 
commissions  as  to  the  extent  of  industrial  unrest  and  the  prin- 
cipal causes  for  its  existence.  The  unanimous  character  of  the 
reports  did  not  fail  to  leave  its  impression  upon  the  government 
which  had  instituted  the  inquiry  and  steps  were  at  once  taken 
by  the  appropriate  government  departments  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  commissions  as  far  as  these 
recommendations  were  deemed  to  be  of  a  practicable  nature. 
Within  six  weeks  from  the  time  when  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  Min- 
ister for  Labor,  had  presented  the  reports  of  the  commissions  on 
industrial  unrest  to  the  Prime  Minister,  he  was  able  to  report  that 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  commissions  along  the  following  lines: ' 

1.  Food  Prices  and  Profiteering.  The  Food  Controller  had 
formulated  a  definite  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  prices,  the 
stoppage  of  profiteering  and  the  regulation  of  the  distribution  of 
essential  foods  and  was  on  the  point  of  putting  the  new  plan 
in  operation.  The  plan  included  the  appointment  by  local 
authorities  of  food  control  committees  in  every  county  or  metro- 
politan borough  to  cooperate  with  the  Food  Controller  and  assist 
in  the  administration  of  his  orders  and  regulations.  Maximum 
prices  were  to  be  fixed  for  certain  commodities  over  the  supply  of 
which  control  could  be  obtained  from  producer  down  to  the 
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retailer.  In  some  cases  the  wholesale  prices  were  established  by 
the  Food  Controller  and  the  retail  prices  by  the  local  com- 
mittees. In  other  cases  the  retail  prices  were  fixed  by  the  Food 
Controller,  but  the  committees  might  grant  "  temporary  and 
provisional  licenses  for  the  charging  of  retail  prices  in  excess 
of  those  specified."  In  the  case  of  nearly  all  imported  com- 
modities, where  the  sole  control  was  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, schemes  for  equitable  distribution  of  the  commodities  were 
provided.'  The  general  purpose  of  the  orders  and  regulations 
was  "  to  do  away  with  profiteering  altogether,  ...  to  limit 
profits  at  every  step  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  regulate  the  supply." ' 

2.  Munitions  of  War  Acts.  The  Munitions  of  War  (Amend- 
ment) Bill  of  1917  had  been  passed  before  Mr.  Barnes  made  his 
report  of  progress  and  this  amendment  contained  several  pro- 
visions intended  to  lessen  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  laborers 
with  the  operation  of  these  acts.  It  gave  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions the  power  to  abolish  the  leaving  certificates  and  it  was 
understood  that  this  would  be  done  withirt  a  few  weeks  when 
certain  safeguards  had  been  devised  which  would  prevent  the 
migration  of  skilled  laborers  to  less  skilled  but  more  remunera- 
tive occupations.  The  amendment  contained  provisions  intended 
to  prevent  arbitrary  changes  in  piece  rates,  and  a  special  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  endeavor  to  correct  the  situation 
arising  from  the  discrepancy  between  skilled  time  and  unskilled 
piece  workers.  The  amendment  act  also  gave  power  to  the 
Minister  to  make  awards  binding  on  all  employers  in  the  trade 
— the  familiar  "  common  rule,"  as  it  is  known  in  Australasia. 
Mr.  Barnes  also  stated  that  a  committee  of  trade  unionists  was 
being  appointed  to  advise  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  Minister 
of  Munitions,  on  industrial  questions.'  The  original  plan  of  the 
government  to  apply  the  dilution  policy  to  private  work  had  been 
abandoned,  thus  removing  another  cause  for  complaint, 

3.  The  Military  Service  Acts.     The  numerous  complaints 


ilbid..  December,  1917,  pp.  100-101. 

*  Christian  Science  Montlor,  September  2 
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occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  Military  Service  Acts,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  lessened  somewhat  by  the  transference  of 
recruiting  to  the  National  Service  Commission — a  civilian  de- 
partment. This  would  give  an  opportunity  for  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  industrial  demand  for  men  as  well  as  the  military 
needs  and  would  help  to  reduce  the  friction  between  these  two 
interests  which  had  arisen. 

4.  Housing.  Mr.  Barnes  reported  that  a  far  reaching  scheme 
of  housing  after  the  war  was  being  undertaken  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  through  the  local  authorities.  It  was  hoped 
that  in  those  communities  where  the  reports  of  the  commissions 
had  shown  there  was  serious  need  for  additional  houses,  some 
immediate  action  would  be  forthcoming. 

5.  Agricultural  Wages.  The  act  fixing  a  minimum  wage 
for  agricultural  workers  had  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  bill  (25s.  a  week)  was  that 
recommended  by  the  commissioners  reporting  on  industrial 
unrest. 

6.  Workmen's  Compensation.  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion (war  addition)  Bill,  which  had  been  introduced  in  conse- 
quence of  representations  made  by  some  of  the  commissioners 
that  the  maximum  of  £l  payable  under  existing  acts  was  totally 
inadequate  under  existing  conditions,  had  become  a  law.  It  not 
only  raised  the  maximum  amount  payable  but  also  provided  for 
a  one  quarter  increase  in  the  sums  payable  to  those  whose  earn- 
ings were  below  £2  a  week. 

7.  Delays  in  Granting  Pensions.  These  had  been  at  least 
partially  overcome  by  recent  legislation. 

8.  Seamen's  Compensation.  The  losses  to  seamen  who  had 
served  on  vessels  torpedoed  or  mined  and  who  had  lost  their 
effects  were  covered  by  extending  the  scheme  of  compensation, 
which  applied  to  transports  and  government  chartered  vessels,  to 
officers  and  men  on  all  British  ships.  The  maximum  amount 
payable  had  also  been  increased, 

9.  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed.  The  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee  on  Indus- 
trial Councils  and  the  setting  up  of  trade  constitutions  were 
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being  dealt  with  as  rapidly  as  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
■would  warrant' 


Strike  in  the  Engineering  Industry 

Mow  far  these  attempts  to  remedy  the  industrial  situation  have 
satisfied  the  workers  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  record  of 
industrial  disputes  for  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  the  early  half 
of  1918  do  not  indicate  that  industrial  unrest  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  quieted  to  any  considerable  degree.  Probably  the 
deeper  causes  can  not  be  reached  while  the  strain  of  war  time 
continues.  How  ready  the  workers  in  the  engineering  trades  are 
to  respond  to  real  or  assumed  grievances  is  shown  by  the  recent 
(July,  1918)  strike  caused  by  the  "  embargo."  This  strike  in  the 
engineering  industry  in  July,  1918,  was  due  fundamentally  to  a 
widespread  discontent  which  has  been  prevalent  for  several  years 
in  these  trades  (1)  over  the  extension  of  dilution,  (2)  to  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  make  the  obligations  to  restore 
trade  union  conditions  after  the  war  legally  binding  on  em- 
ployers, and  (3)  to  the  belief  that  industrial  conscription  in  one 
guise  or  another  was  actually  being  applied  to  the  engineering 
industry. 

This  feeling  was  intensified  and  brought  to  the  breaking  point 
by  the  discovery  that  the  Minister  of  Munitions  (Mr.  Winston 
Churchill)  had  issued  secret  orders  to  certain  firms  in  Coventry 
and  elsewhere,  "  forbidding  them,  under  drastic  penalties,  to 
engage  any  new  or  additional  skilled  men,  whilst  leaving  them 
free  to  increase  the  dilution  by  taking  on  semi-skilled  men.  These 
orders  were  apparently  to  be  kept  from  the  workmen's  notice. 
Unfortunately,  one  firm  nailed  them  up  on  its  gate,  and  as  one 
of  the  trade  union  officials  observed  immediately  '  the  fat  was 
in  the  fire.'  To  the  men  it  seemed  as  if  the  intention  was  to  make 
it  impracticable  for  any  man  to  change  his  employers,  under 
penalty  not  only  of  loss  of  income  but  also  of  a  prompt  calling 
up  for  the  army."  *    The  government  acted  vigorously  in  the 
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matter  and  gave  notice  that  it  intended  to  call  up  for  military 
service  all  men  on  strike.  Trade  union  opinion  throughout  the 
country  on  the  merits  of  the  strike  was  divided  and  after  a  few 
days  most  of  the  men  returned  to  work. 
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CHAPTER  X 
Industrial  Reconstruction 

None  of  the  warring  countries  seems  to  have  given  more 
thought  to  after  the  war  problems  than  has  Great  Britain.  It 
is  a  remark  which  has  been  made  so  often  that  it  has  become 
commonplace  that  "  this  will  be  a  different  world  after  the  war," 
but  not  many  people  have  set  themselves  deliberately  the  task  of 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  just  how  the  war  is  changing  industrial 
relations  or  in  what  ways  these  changes  can  be  controlled  so  as 
to  insure  an  improvement  in  the  working  and  living  conditions  of 
the  great  mass  of  mankind — the  laboring  classes. 

In  all  countries  in  which  the  carrying  out  of  a  political  or 
military  program  requires  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  obvious  that  that  program  must 
be  one  which  will  appeal  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  recognized  this  fact 
at  the-  outset  and  gave  organized  labor  a  position  in  the  war 
councils  of  the  nation  and  sought  the  support  of  the  leaders  of 
the  trade  unions  in  carrying  out  its  military  and  industrial  pro- 
gram. In  spite  of  wide  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
developed  between  the  coalition  government  and  some  of  the 
leading  trade  unionists,  and  in  spite  of  much  industrial  discon- 
tent, it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  government  has  never  failed 
for  long  to  receive  the  support  of  most  of  the  labor  leaders 
and  of  the  great  majority  of  their  followers. 

Government  Recognition  of  Labor  Demands 

The  government  has,  on  its  part,  gone  far  to  recognize  the 
legitimacy  of  many  of  the  labor  demands  and  of  the  feeling 
which  has  grown  up,  that  in  the  new  industrial  order  which  is 
to  arise  at  the  close  of  the  war,  labor  is  to  play  a  much  larger 
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part  in  the  management  of  industry  than  most  industrial  man- 
agers or  governmental  leaders  have  hitherto  been  willing  to  con- 
cede to  it  A  most  striking  example  of  this  new  point  of  view  in 
government  circles  is  to  be  found  in  an  informal  reply  made 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  a  deputation  sent  by  the  Labor  party 
on  Tuesday,  March  6,  1917,  to  present  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister a  series  of  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  at  a 
party  conference  held  in  Manchester  the  preceding  January  to 
discuss  "  after  the  war "  problems.  The  significance  of  this 
statement  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  while  it  was  made  tn 
an  informal  manner  and  as  an  expression  of  a  personal  opinion, 
it  was  made  by  a  man  occupying  the  highest  official  position  in 
the  land  and  who  had  been  accepted  by  Parliament  as  its  leader. 
After  the  deputation  had  presented  the  resolutions  and  several 
members  had  offered  explanations  as  to  their  meaning  and  pur- 
poses, the  Prime  Minister  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows : 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  present  war  .  .  ,  presents  an  Oppor- 
tunity for  the  reconstruction  of  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  of 
this  country  such  as  has  never  been  presented  in  the  life  of,  probably,  the 
world.  The  whole  state  of  society  is  more  or  less  molten  and  you  on  stamp 
upon  that  molten  mass  almost  anything  so  long  as  you  do  so  with  firmness 
and  determination.  ...  I  firmly  believe  that  what  is  known  as  the  after 
the  war  settlement  ts  the  settlement  that  will  direct  the  destinies  of  all 
classes  for  some  generations  to  come.  The  country  will  be  prepared  for 
bigger  things  immediately  after  the  war  than  it  will  be  when  it  begins  to 
resume  the  normal  sort  of  clash  of  selfish  interests  which  always  comes  with 
the  ordinary  work-a-day  business  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  world.  I 
believe  the  country  will  be  in  a  more  enthusiastic  mood,  in  a  more  exalted 
mood,  for  the  time  being — in  a  greater  mood  for  doing  big  things :  and  unless 
the  opportunity  is  seized  immediately  after  the  war,  I  believe  it  will  pass 
away,  I  will  not  say  forever,  but  it  will  pass  away  far  beyond  either  your 
ken  or  mine,  and  perhaps  beyond  our  children's.  Therefore,  you  are  doing 
well  in  giving  your  time  and  thought  to  considering,  and  considering  deeply, 
and  considering  on  a  bold  scale,  on  a  daring  scale,  what  you  are  going  to 
do  after  the  war. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  audacity  of  these  proposals.  I  believe  the  set- 
tlement after  the  war  will  succeed  in  proportion  to  its  audacity.  The  readier 
we  are  to  cut  away  from  the  past,  the  better  are  we  likely  to  succeed.  .  .  . 
I  hope  that  every  class  will  not  be  hankering  back  to  prewar  conditions.  I 
just  drop  that  as  a  hint,  and  I  hope  the  working  class  will  not  be  the  class 
that  wilt  set  such  an  example,  because  if  every  class  insists  on  getting  back 
to  prewar  conditions,  then  God  help  this  country!    I  say  so  in  all  solemnity. 
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Therefore,  what  I  should  be  looking  forward  to,  I  am  certain,  if  I  could 
have  presumed  to  have  been  the  adviser  of  the  working  classes  would  be 
this:  1  should  say  to  them.  "Audacity  is  the  thing  for  you."  Think  out  new 
ways ;  think  out  new  methods ;  think  out  even  new  ways  of  dealing  with  old 
problems.  Don't  always  be  thinking  of  getting  back  to  where  you  were  be- 
fore the  war;  gel  a  really  new  world.' 

To  what  extent  the  Labor  party  accepted  the  advice  given  on 
such  high  governmental  authority  is  evident  to  all  who  have 
read  the  social  reconstruction  program  of  the  British  Labor 
party.*  The  executive  committee  of  the  party  in  its  annual 
report  to  the  Nottingham  Conference  itself  remarks  somewhat 
dryly  apropos  this  interview : 

On  that  occasion  the  Prime  Minister,  after  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  series  of  resolutions  referred  to,  advised  the  party  to  "  be 
audacious"!  Judging  from  the  comments  that  have  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Report  on  Reconstruction,  a  general  impression  may  be  gathered 
that  there  has  been  little  hesitation  in  adopting  the  Prime  Minister's  advice.* 

Reconstruction  Program  of  British  Association 

The  first  constructive  suggestions  of  reforms  needed  in  the 
field  of  labor  did  not,  however,  originate  with  organized  labor — 
at  least  not  from  the  laborers  alone.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  war  the  Economics  Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  set  itself  the  task  of  studying,  some- 
what intensively,  the  economic  and  financial  problems  of  the  war 
and  the  way  in  which  the  changes  in  industrial  relations  caused 
by  the  war  could  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  recasting  of 
industry  in  the  after  the  war  period. 

The  first  year's  report*  of  the  committees  appointed  did  not 
present  the  subject  of  industrial  relations  in  any  notably  fresh 
way.  In  the  published  speeches  on  the  promotion  of  industrial 
harmony "  there  are  some  interesting  facts  growing  out  of  the 
industrial  experience  of  the  various  speakers,  representing  both 

I  Report  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Gjnference  of  the  Labor  Party,  p.  169. 

*  Labor  and  the  Neiv  Social  Order. 

•Report   of    the    Seventeenth    Annual    Conference   of   the    Labor    Party. 
■Nottingham  and  London,  1918,  p.  37. 
*Kirkaldy  (Editor):  Credil.  Industry  and  the  War  (London,  1916). 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  17-67. 
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employers  and  employed,  and  in  the  final  essay'  by  the  venerable 
Archdeacon  of  Ely  (William  Cunningham)  there  are  some  hints 
as  to  the  direction  which  state  enterprise  may  take  in  the  future, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  this  volume  which  could  be  regarded  as  a 
program  for  the  relations  between  employers  and  workers. 

In  the  report  of  the  second  year,'  however,  we  find  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Unrest,  sketched  in  rough 
outline,  a  program  for  the  organization  of  industry  which  is  of 
interest,  not  only  for  the  suggestions  themselves  but  because  it 
contains  the  germs  of  the-  later  reports  of  the  government's 
Reconstruction  Committee  on  joint  standing  industrial  councils 
and  perhaps  of  some  portion  of  the  program  of  the  British  I^bor 
party. 

The  membership  of  this  British  Association  committee  was 
composed  of  not  only  professional  economists  and  social  re- 
formers, like  Professors  Kirkaldy,  Chapman,  Scott  and  Conner, 
Archdeacon  Cunningham,  Hon."  Charles  Booth  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Ball,  but  of  prominent  employers  like  Sir  Hugh  Bell,  Sir  C.  W. 
Macara  and  Mr.  Pickup  Holden  and  of  trade  union  leaders  like 
Hon.  C,  W.  Eowerman  and  Mr.  Harry  Gosling,  Professor 
Chapman  is  the  only  member  of  this  committee  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
which  made  the  report  on  joint  standing  industrial  councils. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  of  significance,  but  perhaps  too  much 
importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the  resemblance  between 
the  proposals  of  the  British  Association  Committee  and  those 
contained  in  the  Whitley  report.  Simliar  plans  for  the  recon- 
struction of  industry  seem  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons.  They  had  already  found  a  partial  expression  in  pro- 
ducers' cooperative  societies  and  in  the  trade  agreements  made 
by  the  best  organized  trade  unions  and  the  employers'  associa- 
tions in  several  industries  which  gave  definite  recognition  to  the 
rights  of  trade  unions  to  participate  in  industrial  management, 
in  so  far  as  the  wages  and  working  conditions  were  affected  by 
this  management. 

We  have  already  noted  '  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  as  they 

1  Chapter  V.  Economic  Problems  After  the  War. 

*  Kirkaldy  (Editor) :  Labour,  Finance  and  the  War,  chap,  il 

»  Chapter  IX. 
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are  set  forth  in  this  report  of  the  committee  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. The  recommendations  which  the  committee  makes  for 
the  removal,  or  at  least  the  alleviation,  of  these  causes  are  as 
follows :  ( 1 )  An  improvement  in  the  general  attitude  and  outlook 
of  employers  and  workmen,  which  could  be  accomplished,  the 
committee  thinks,  by  frankness  on  both  sides  and  by  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  workers  to  discuss  indus- 
trial matters  together,  by  a  better  knowledge  on  both  sides  of 
"  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  economics,"  and  by 
having  employers  consider  the  collective  cost  of  labor,  and  not 
the  total  amount  of  wages  earned  by  the  workman  each  week; 
(2)  better  machinery  for  dealing  with  disputes,  calling  for  a 
recognition  by  the  state  of  approved  associations  of  employers 
and  trade  unions  and  of  the  enforcement  of  trade  agreements, 
for  "  permanent  joint  boards  or  committees  "  in  each  industry, 
"  to  consider  all  matters  of  common  interest  to  both  employers 
and  employed,"  and  of  a  national  joint  board,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  workers,  similar  to  the  industrial 
council  created  by  the  government  in  1911,  but  whose  services 
had  never  been  utilized;  (3)  a  better  organization  of  industry 
along  lines  which  will  presently  be  shown;  and  (4)  certain  post- 
war arrangements  in  regard  to  demobilization,  the  carrying  out 
of  the  government's  agreements  with  the  trade  unions  and  an 
effort  to  forecast  commercial  and  financial  development  with  a 
view  to  the  determination  of  a  labor  program/ 

The  suggestions  in  regard  to  industrial  boards  or  committees 
and  of  a  national  joint  board  to  settle  industrial  disputes  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  later  made  by  the  Reconstruction 
Committee,  but  the  most  interesting  suggestions  by  the  British 
Association  committee  are  found  in  the  section  (3)  relating  to 
the  organization  of  industry.  The  committee  begins  its  recom- 
mendations under  this  heading  with  the  advice:  "  That  the  neces- 
sity for  cooperation  between  employers  and  employed  be  frankly 
recognized  by  both  parties."  Calling  attention  to  the  interde- 
pendence in  industry  of  capital  and  labor,  the  committee  urges 
employers  to  refrain  from  speeding  up  production  to  the  point 
'Kirkaidy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40-52. 
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where  the  workers  suffer  from  fatigue,  and  workers  are  urged 
not  to  restrict  output  in  a  way  which  precludes  the  attainment 
of  maximum  production  in  the  long  run.  Both  sides  are  urged 
to  cooperate  in  determining  by  observation  and  experiment  what 
is  the  work  limit  which  yields  the  highest  output  with  the  least 
fatigue.  In  many  industries  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  "  a 
standard  working  day  and  a  standard  speed  for  machinery  which 
would  be  a  rough  indication  of  the  point  at  which  the  industry 
would  attain  its  maximum  long  period  efficiency."  In  industries 
in  which  work  was  not  standardized  and  in  which  "  gluts  of 
work  alternate  with  periods  of  slackness,"  the  problem  would 
be  more  difficult  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  decasualize 
industry  as  far  as  possible.  To  secure  the  highest  results  in 
production  when  two  or  more  persons  cooperate  in  producing, 
there  must  be  an  equitable  method  of  sharing  the  joint  product, 
in  order  that  the  different  parties  concerned  shall  be  satisfied  with 
their  share  of  the  product.  The  committee  makes  no  recom- 
mendation on  the  subjects  of  a  minimum  wage  or  a  fixed  return 
on  capital  because  "  the  conditions  in  different  trades  and  dis- 
tricts are  so  varied  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  hard 
and  fast  rules  on  either  point."  It  leaves  these  matters  to  be 
settled  by  the  "  local  or  central  joint  boards,"  which  it  is  about 


The  committee's  suggestions  as  to  the  kind  .of  cooperation  be- 
tween employers  and  employed  in  the  processes  of  production 
are  such  a  departure  from  the  present  methods  of  shop  manage- 
ment and  so  closely  resemble  the  later  su^estions  made  by  the 
committee  on  reconstruction  that  it  seems  best  to  quote  them  at 
length. 

The  cooperation  between  work  people  and  managers  should  go  (urther  than 
the  mere  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
processes  of  production,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  a  series  of  cooperative 
actions  which  can  be  accomplished  best  if  the  parties  concerned  work  to- 
gether with  full  confidence  in  each  other.  This  spirit  can  t>e  attained  only 
if  all  those  engaged  in  industry  feel  that  they  have  some  share  in  determin- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on.  At  the  present  time 
these  arrangements  are  made  by  the  manners,  and,  if  the  work  people  are 

'  Kirkaldy,  of.  tit.,  pp.  44-46. 
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not  satisfied  with  them,  they  may  attempt  to  force  concessions  by  with- 
holding their  labor. 

How  far  is  it  possible  for  the  work  people  to  take  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion? With  such  things  as  the  marketing  of  products  labor  is  only  indirectly 
concerned,  but  with  others  {e^.  workshop  arrangements  and  the  speed  of 
machinery)  it  is  directly  concerned.  Those  functions  of  organization  which 
are  concerned  with  bringing  together  the  different  factors  of  production, 
determining  the  proportions  of  these  factors  in  any  enterprise,  and  bring- 
ing the  product  to  the  consumers,  must  remain  in  the  ha!ids  of  the  managers. 
It  is  important  that  the  most  capable  persons  shall  have  (he  management, 
and  the  best  way  of  securing  (his  is  to  leave  the  system  of  free  enterprise 

Variations  in  the  demand  for  an  article,  or  in  the  price  of  raw  materials, 
may  involve  changes  in  the  kind  of  machinery,  the  proportion  of  machinery 
used  in  relation  to  other  factors,  and  so  on.  These  are  questions  which 
are  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  higher 
management,  and  must,  therefore,  remain   und'tr  their  control. 

There  are  other  branches  of  organization  concerned  with  the  detailed 
working  of  factories  which  might  be  carried  out  by  cooperation  between  the 
workers  and  the  management.  They  are  functions  which,  in  a  large  factory, 
are  sometimes  delegated  to  works  managers  and  foremen,  and  concern  the 
precise  arrangement  as  to  hours  of  work,  rest  periods,  working  shifts,  speed 
of  machinery,  the  subdivision  and  grading  of  labor,  discipline,  etc.  These 
matters  might  be  determined  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  workers 
who  know  the  conditions  existing  in  the  factory.  Such  arrangements  could 
not  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  work  people  without  any  conditions 
as  to  output.  A  certain  minimum  output  would  have  to  be  fixed  for  each 
workshop  so  controlled,  and  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  industry  and 
all  those  engaged  in  it  to  increase  this  output  as  much  as  possible.  Such  a 
committee  would  be  able  to  guard  against  excessive  speeding  up,  and  would 
remove  one  of  the  main  causes  to  which  restriction  of  output  is  attributed. 
Industry  would  be  likely  to  gain,  not  only  from  the  removal  of  these  re- 
strictions, but  also  from  the  more  wilting  cooperation  of  the  workers  and  the 
possible  saving  in  the  cost  of  supervision.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
fewer  foremen  and  supervisors  would  be  required.^ 

The  committee  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  questions 
which  would  have  to  be  considered  and  the  possible  modifications 
which  would  have  to  be  made  in  industrial  arrangements  when 
labor  saving  machinery  is  introduced  or  new  processes  are 
adopted  which  diminish  the  amount  of  labor  so  that  both  the 
interests  of  the  workers  and  those  of  employers  will  be  protected. 
The  suggestions  made  by  the  committee  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  both  employers  and  employed  are  well  organized  and 

'  Kirkaldy,  op.  cit,  pp.  46-47. 
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are  prepared  to  carry  on  collective  bargaining.  Both  the  em- 
ployers and  the  workers  are  recommended  to  organize  along  the 
following  lines: 

1.  Associations  of  one  trade  in  a  given  district 

2.  National  associations  of  each  trade. 

3.  Local  federations  of  trades. 

4.  National  federations  of  the  trades. 

The  national  federations  of  workers  and  of  employers  should 
elect  an  industrial  council,  which  should  act  as  a  court  of  appeal 
in  industrial  disputes  which  could  not  be  settled  otherwise. 
Approval  by  the  state  should  be  given  to  these  organizations 
when  they  work  in  accordance  with  its  regulations,  and  the  state 
would  be  the  protector  of  the  consumers  and  of  the  national 
interest.  It  is  said  that  "under  this  system,  work  people  would 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  aimed  at  by  the  extreme  party  such  as 
the  Syndicalist,  but  the  dangers  and  risk  inseparable  from  a 
revolutionary  policy  would  be  avoided."  ' 

Trade  Union  Agreement 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  views  concerning  the  reorgani- 
zation of  industry  did  not  originate  with  members  of  the  work- 
ing classes  or,  at  least,  not  with  them  alone.  Who,  within  the 
membership  of  the  British  Association  committee  on  the  subject 
of  industrial  unrest,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  essential  features 
of  the  program  we  have  just  discussed,  we  are  not  informed. 
Professor  Kirkaldy  of  the  University  of  Birmingham  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  and  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
responsible  for  the  form  in  which  the  proposals  are  set  forth, 
though  he  tells  us  that  within  the  committee  the  points  on  which 
the  members  were  in  agreement  were  "  infinitely  more  important 
than  those  on  which  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion."  * 
We  must  now  hasten  to  add  that  if  the  "  intellectuals  "  first  gave 
coherent  expression  to  the  new  views  concerning  industrial  or- 
ganization, which  must  doubtless  have  been  taking  shape  in  the 
minds  of  many  men  even  in  the  years  antedating  the  war,  another 
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expression  of  the  same  views  conies  from  trade  union  circles  so 
soon  following  the  completion  of  the  British  Association  Com- 
mittee's report  that  it  shows  that  its  author  had  either  for  some 
time  held  the  same  views  as  those  expressed  by  the  committee  or 
was  so  well  prepared  mentally  to  accept  them  when  they  were 
first  presented  that  he  quickly  made  them  his  own. 

Mr.  Harry  Gosling,  who  was  President  of  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  in  1910,  and  the  following  year  was  President 
of  the  Transport  Workers'  Federation,  was  one  of  the  members  of 
this  British  Association  Committee  on  Industrial  Unrest,  where 
he  either  imbibed  the  new  ideas  concerning  labor  participa- 
tion in  industrial  management,  or,  more  likely,  helped  to  develop 
them.  At  any  rate  in  his  inaugural  address  at  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  held  at  Birmingham  in  September,  1916,  we  find  him, 
after  stating  the  labor  problems  which  are  likely  to  come  up  for 
solution  at  the  close  of  the  war,  giving  expression  to  the  longings 
of  the  working  man  in  the  following  words: 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  employers  in  this  country,  on  the  con- 
clusion oE  peace,  when  we  have  rid  ourselves  of  the  restrictive  legislation 
to  which  we  have  submitted  for  war  purposes,  to  agree  to  put  their  business 
on  a  new  fooling  by  admitting  the  workmen  to  some  participation,  not  in 
profits,  but  in  control? 

We  workmen  do  not  ask  that  we  should  be  admitted  to  any  share  in  what 
is  essentially  the  employer's  own  business,  that  is,  in  those  matters  which 
do  not  concern  us  directly  in  the  industry  or  employment  in  which  we  may 
be  engaged.  We  do  not  seek  to  sit  on  the  board  of  directors,  or  to  interfere 
with  the  buying  of  materials,  or  with  the  selling  of  the  product.  But  in  the 
daily  management  of  the  employment  in  which  we  spend  our  working  lives, 
in  the  atmosphere  and  under  the  conditions  in  which  we  have  to  work,  in 
the  hours  of  beginning  and  ending  work,  in  the  conditions  of  remuneration, 
and  even  in  the  manners  and  practices  of  the  foreman  with  whom  we  have 
to  be  in  contact,  in  all  these  matters  we  feel  that  we,  as  workmen,  have  a 
right  to  a  voice — ever  to  an  equal  voice — with  the  management  itself.  Be- 
lieve me,  we  shall  never  get  any  lasting  industrial  peace  except  on  the  lines 
of  democracy.^ 

That  such  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  industry  after  the 
war  had  not  yet  formed  the  subject  of  deliberation  by  national 
gatherings  of  the  laboring  classes  seems  evident  from  the  fact 
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that  we  find  no  mention  of  any  such  a  plan  in  the  after  the  war 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Manchester  conference  of  the  Labor 
party  in  January,  1917,  which  resolutions  were  subsequently 
presented  to  the  Prime  Minister,  as  already  noted.  The  only 
reference  to  the  control  of  industry  in  these  resolutions  has 
reference  to  industries  which  have  been  or  may  be  nationalized. 
The  resolution  dealing  with  this  matter  states  that  "  no  schemes 
for  the  nationalization  of  industry  can  be  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory which  do  not  provide  for  their  effective  control  by  the 
workers  in  those  industries."  ' 

Other  discussions  of  after  the  war  problems  which  took  place 
about  this  time  show  that  the  idea  of  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  had  not  yet  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  either  group  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
to  a  definite  formulation  of  a  program  for  the  democratic  control 
of  industry.  In  January,  1917,  a  conference  was  held  in  London 
between  representatives  of  capital  and  labor  which  was  presided 
over  by  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Huth  Jackson,  President  of 
the  Bankers'  Institute,  to  consider  after  the  war  problems,  at 
which  it  was  agreed  that  Parliament  should  be  urged  to  estab- 
lish a  board  whose  functions  it  should  be  "  to  regulate  and  super- 
vise (a)  the  reinstatement  in  civil  employment  of  the  present 
forces;  (b)  the  settlement  in  normal  employment  of  civilian 
workers  now  in  government  or  controlled  establishments;  (c) 
any  general  redistribution  of  labor  arising  out  of  the  war.*  It 
is  at  once  obvious  that  these  resolutions,  dealing  only  with  the 
subjects  of  demobilization  and  the  redistribution  of  labor,  are 

•Report  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Labor  Party,  1918, 
p.  123.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Labor  party  in  presenting  the  re- 
port of  it5  subcommittee  entitled  Labour  and  Ihe  New  Social  Order,  which 
has  been  so  widely  circulated  and  has  created  such  a  sensation  because  of 
its  radical  and  far  seeing  plan  of  reconstruction,  declared  that  this  documnt 
had  been  "based  on  resolutions  adopted  by  previous  conferences,  particularly 
the  series  passed  by  the  Manchester  Conference  in  1917,"  ("'  Report  of  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Labor  Parly."  Nottingham  and  Lon- 
don, 1918,  p.  37.)  While  this  is  doubtless  true  of  many  of  the  proposals 
found  in  this  justly  famous  document,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  demand 
for  democratic  control  of  industry  which  finds  expression  therein  does  not 
call  for  such  a  cooperative  control  of  industry  as  is  proposed  by  the  Re- 
construction Committee  of  the  War  Cabinet. 

*  Monthly  Review  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  March, 
1917,  p.  479. 
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much  narrower  in  scope  than  the  recommendations  of  the  British 
Association  committee  and  could  hardly  have  influenced  the 
government  to  set  forth  a  program  for  the  reorganization  of 
industry.  They  may  have  exerted  some  influence  in  leading  the 
government  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of 
industrial  reconstruction,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
this  view. 

Report  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  present  government,  the  subject 
of  reconstruction  had  been  dealt  with  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
who  were  members  of  the  Cabinet — the  so-called  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee. After  the  new  government  took  ofllice  this  arrangement 
continued  for  a  time  and  various  subjects  were  dealt  with  and 
reports  were  made  thereon  by  subcommittees  appointed  for  this 
purpose.'  Among  these  subcommittees  was  one  called  the  Sub- 
committee on  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed,  of 
which  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P.,  was  the  Chairman, 

This  subcommittee  was  asked : 

1.  To  makt  and  consider  suggestions  for  securing  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  relations  between  employers  and  workmen. 

2.  To  recommend  means  for  securing  that  industrial  conditions  affecting; 
the  relations  between  employers  and  workmen  shall  be  systematically  re- 
viewed by  those  concerned,  with  a  view  to  improving  conditions  in  the 
future,* 

This  committee  issued  an  interim  report  on  the  subject  of  joint 
standing  industrial  councils  on  March  8.  1917. 

In  this  first  report  the  committee  dealt  only  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  secure  "  permanently  improved  relations  between 
employers  and  employed  in  the  main  industries  of  the  country, 
in  which  there  exist  representative  organizations  on  both  sides." 
It  was  felt  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  when  industry 
had  been  forced  to  a  temporary  reorganization  to  meet  war  needs, 
which  would  in  turn  necessitate  another  readjustment  when  the 

1  The  War  Cabinet     Report  for  the  Year   1917,  p.  199. 
'Interim  Report  of  Suhcommiitee,  etc.    Reprinted  in  Bulletin  237.  U,  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  229.     (Parliamentary  Paper.    Cd.  8606.) 
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war  was  over,  offered  a  great  opportunity  to  secure  that  the 
cooperation  between  employers  and  employed  which  the  war  had 
brought  about  should  not  only  continue  but  should  be  strength- 
ened. The  committee  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion 
that  "  any  proposals  put  forward  should  offer  to  work  people  the 
means  of  attaining  improved  conditions  of  employment  and  a 
higher  standard  of  comfort  generally,  and  involve  the  enlistment 
of  their  active  and  continuous  cooperation  in  the  promotion  of 
industry."  In  order  to  provide  the  means  of  securing  this  co- 
operation between  employers  and  employed  the  committee 
recommended  that  the  government  "  should  propose  without 
delay  to  the  various  associations  of  employers  and  employed  the 
formation  of  joint  standing  industrial  councils  in  the  several 
industries  where  they  do  not  already  exist,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  employed,  regard  being  paid  to  the 
various  sections  of  the  industry  and  the  various  classes  of  labor 
engaged." 

Among  the  matters  to  which  these  councils  should  give  their 
early  attention  are  questions  of  demobilization  and  how  the 
government  guarantee  and  the  undertakings  of  employers  to 
restore  the  trade  union  rules  and  customs  suspended  during  the 
war  are  to  be  met.  The  committee  recognized  that  in  some 
cases  employes  as  well  as  employers  would  not  desire  to  have 
the  old  nUes  and  customs  restored,  but  it  insisted  that  any  new 
arrangements  to  be  made  must  not  only  have  the  acquiescence 
of  the  unions  but  must  be  the  joint  work  of  employers  and 
employed. 

To  complete  the  work  of  organization  of  any  industry,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  have  only  this  national  industrial  council. 

What  is  needed  is  a  triple  organization — in  the  workshops, 
the  districts,  and  nationally.  All  three  organizations  should  pro- 
ceed on  a  common  principle  and  the  committee  offered  the  follow- 
ing proposals  to  be  laid  before  the  national  industrial  councils : 

(a)  That  district  councils,  representatiTe  of  the  trade  unions  and  of  the 
Employers'  Association  tn  the  industry,  should  be  created  or  de- 
veloped out  of  the  existing  machinery  for  negotiation  in  the  various 
trades. 
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(b)  That  works  committees,  representative  of  the  management  and  of  the 
workers  employed,  should  be  instituted  in  particular  works  to  act 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  district  and  national  machinery. 

The  design  for  these  committees  should  be  a  matter  for  agree- 
ment between  the  trade  unions  and  the  employers'  associations  in 
each  industry,  for  only  in  this  way  could  their  support  for  such  a 
scheme  be  secured.  "  The  object  is  to  secure  cooperation  by 
granting  to  work  people  a  greater  share  in  the  consideration  of 
matters  aifecting  their  industry  and  this  can  only  be  achieved 
by  keeping  employers  and  work  people  in  constant  touch." 

While  admitting  that  the  respective  functions  of  works  com- 
mittees, district  councils  and  the  national  councils  would  have  to 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  conditions  which  had  grown 
up  in  each  industry,  the  committee  made  mention  of  the  follow- 
ing questions  which,  it  thought,  might  well  be  dealt  with  by  the 
national  council  or  be  allocated  by  it  to  the  district  councils  or 
works  committees : 

i.  The  better  utiliiation  of  the  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
work  people. 

2.  Means  for  securing  to  the  work  people  a  greater  share  in  and  respon- 
ubility  for  the  determination  and  observance  of  the  conditions  under  which 
their  work  is  carried  on. 

3.  The  settlement  of  the  general  principles  governing  the  conditions  of 
employment,  including  the  methods  of  fixing,  paying  and  readjusting  wages, 
having  regard  lo  the  need  for  securing  to  the  work  people  a  share  in  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  industry. 

4.  The  establishment  of  regular  methods  of  negotiation  for  issues  aris- 
ing between  employers  and  work  people,  with  a  view  both  to  the  prevention 
of  differences  and  to  their  better  adjustment  when  they  appear, 

5.  Means  of  insuring  to  the  work  people  the  greatest  passible  security  of 
earnings  and  employment,  without  undue  restriction  upon  change  of  occu- 
pation or  employer. 

6.  Methods  of  fixing  and  adjusting  earnings,  piece  work  prices,  etc..  and 
of  dealing  with  the  many  difficulties  which  arise  with  r^ard  to  the  method 
and  amount  of  payment  apart  from  the  fixing  of  general  standard  rates, 
which  are  already  covered  by  paragraph  3. 

7.  Technical  education  and  training. 

8.  Industrial  research  and  the  full  utilitaiion  of  its  results. 

9.  The  provision  of  facilities  for  the  full  consideration  and  utilization  of 
inventions  and  improvements  designed  by  work  people,  and  for  the  adequate 
lafeguarding  of  the  rights  of  the  designers  of  such  improvements. 
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1&  Improvements  of  processes,  machinery  and  organization  and  appro- 
priate questions  relating  to  management  and  the  examination  of  industrial 
experiments,  with  special  reference  to  cooperation  in  carrying  new  ideas  into 
effect  and  full  consideration  of  the  work  people's  point  of  view  in  relation 

11.  Proposed  legislation  affecti:^  the  industry. 

A  careful  comparison  between  this  plan  for  industrial  councils 
and  the  plan  for  industrial  organization  presented  in  1916  by  the 
committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  will  show  that  they  are,  in  essentials,  the  same  plan.  The 
Whitley  report  makes  the  plan  somewhat  more  definite  than  that 
set  forth  by  the  British  Association  committee,  but  the  general 
resemblance  between  the  two  programs  can  not  help  but  cause 
speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  they  did  not  have  a  common 
origin  in  the  brain  of  some  one  individual. 

The  Whitley  report  urges  the  government  to  put  the  proposals 
made  by  the  committee  before  the  employers'  and  work  people's 
associations  in  the  well  organized  trades  and  to  request  them  to 
adopt  the  proposals  with  the  aid  of  such  assistance  as  the  govern- 
ment can  give  while  it  acts  only  in  an  advisory  capacity.  To 
those  persons  who  feared  that  the  combination  of  employers  and 
employes  through  the  medium  of  these  industrial  councils  might 
lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  community,  the  com- 
mittee expressed  the  opinion  that  the  councils  would  have  regard 
for  the  national  interest.  If  they  did  not,  the  state,  which  "  never 
parts  with  its  inherent  overriding  power,"  could  intervene.  The 
committee  repeated  its  statement  that  the  plan  presented  was 
only  intended  for  "  industries  in  which  there  are  responsible 
associations  of  employers  and  work  people  which  can  claim  to 
be  fairly  representative."  A  later  report  was  promised  for 
trades  not  so  well  organized,  but  the  committee  gave  it  as  its 
considered  opinion  "  that  an  essential  condition  of  securing  a 
permanent  improvement  in  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  is  that  there  should  be  adequate  organization  on  the 
part  of  both  employers  and  work  people." 
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Discussion  of  the  Whitley  Report 

The  reception  which  the  Whitley  report  has  received  from 
employers  as  well  as  from  employes  is  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  somewhat  radical  character  of  the  recommendations  which, 
if  adopted,  would  change  fundamentally  the  prevailing  character 
of  the  wage  system.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  in 
March,  1917.  but  was  not  made  public  for  several  months. 
Meanwhile,  the  eight  commissions  appointed  to  consider  the 
causes  of  and  remedies  for  industrial  unrest  had  been  appointed 
and  had  begun  their  work.  They  were  asked  to  inquire  of  the 
parties  which  appeared  before  them  their  opinion  concerning  the 
value  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Whitley  committee  and  the 
desirability  of  putting  the  plan  therein  proposed  into  operation. 
The  Right  Hon.  George  N.  Barnes,  who  presented  the  summary 
of  the  reports  of  the  commissions,  said  that  the  reports  of  the 
commissions  bore  "  a  striking  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
proposals  made  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Recon- 
struction Committee,  dealing  with  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employed,"  and  that,  "  broadly  speaking,  the  principles  laid  down 
appear  to  have  met  with  general  approval."  ' 

Taking  up  the  reports  of  the  commissions  in  each  of  the 
various  divisions,  we  find  the  following  responses  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Reconstruction  Committee: 

Division  1 — Northeast  Area.  The  commissioners  advocate 
the  establishment  of  shop  committees  to  represent  the  men  and 
to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  employers  "  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  affecting  labor  as  they  may  arise  in  the 
shops."  They  express  themselves  as  "  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  underlying  principles  "  of  the  report  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee  on  industriaj'councils.  In  their  own  particular 
area,  they  feel  some  doubt ^'  as  to  whether  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  the  discussion 
of  policy  affecting  the  regulation  of  labor,  there  would  not  be 

;  Bnimn.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  U.  S. 
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considerable  danger  that  the  setting  up  of  new  machinery  might 
impair  the  usefulness  of  that  which  now  exists."  In  any  case 
they  caution  against  making  the  machinery  too  elaborate.^ 

Division  2 — Northwest  Area.  The  support  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  by  the  commission- 
ers of  this  area  are  very  cordial.  These  recommendations  fall 
in  line  with  suggestions  which  the  commissioners  make  as  to  the 
need  of  decentralized  control  of  industry  by  the  government. 
The  commissioners  assert  that  "  what  is  wanted  in  industry  is  a 
reconstruction  of  ideas,  and  both  capital  and  labor  have  got  to 
meet  together  and  carry  on  the  machinery  of  industry  on  the 
principle  that  they  must  be  ready  to  reject  all  prospects  of  gain 
which  involve  loss  to  others." '  They  state  that  they  have  been 
much  impressed  by  the  report  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
and  have  placed  the  proposals  before  important  deputations  of 
employers  and  workers  and  have  asked  their  opinion  of  them. 
"  Although  they  all  expressed  a  natural  desire  to  consider  them 
more  fully,  yet  the  principle  at  the  bottom  of  them  was  received 
with  cordial  approval.  This  principle,  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  statesmanlike  proposal  of  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
unrest  ...  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  in  this  area  to  allay  many 
causes  of  industrial  unrest."  ' 

The  commissioners  urge  the  importance  of  presenting  the 
proposals  to  conferences  of  the  leaders  of  trade  unions  and  of 
employers'  federations,  to  see  "  how  the  program  of  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  can  best  be  made  a  living  fact."  In  doing 
so  they  suggest  that  the  proposal  for  works  committees  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed  before  that  for  district  councils  is  taken  up. 

The  man  at  the  bench  is  not  greatly  interested  in  district  councils,  and 
national  industrial  councils  are  to  htm  as  far  removed  from  his  ambition  as 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  shop  or  works  committee  is  another  thing 
altogether,  and  this  we  think  should  be  put  right  in  the  front  when  any  en- 
deavor is  made  to  explain  the  scheme  to  the  working  man.  We  kno*  this 
by  experience,  because  we  have  tried  to  explain  the  scheme  in  the  "  order  of 
going  in  "  assigned  to  the  various  councils  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee. 

*  Industrial  Unrest  in  Greal  Brilain,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  28-29. 

*  fbid..  p.  55. 
•Ibid. 
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When  we  approached  the  matter  by  describing  national  councils  first,  the 
working  man  was  not  interested,  as,  indeed,  why  should  he  be?  But  when 
we  began  to  describe  the  scheme,  starting  in  the  shop  and  gradually  by  a 
na.tural  evolution  blossoming  out  into  district  councils  and  finally  national 
councils,  he  got  a  real  grip  of  what  we  were  telling  him,  and  seemed  to 
think  there  was  a  lot  in  it,  and  that  it  was  a  practical  business  affair  touch- 
ing his  daily  life  which  he  would  like  to  take  a  hand  in  .  .  .  We  can  con- 
ceive no  better  method  of  impressing  the  people  that  the  government  is  in 
earnest  in  helping  to  allay  industrial  unrest  (han  by  asking  representative 
bodies  of  men  and  employers  to  stari  a  national  mission  to  the  country  to 
explain  to  working  men  that  in  the  future  handling  of  labor  th»  workers 
themselves  are  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  industrial  control.' 

The  commissioners  discuss  briefly  the  question  of  the  restora- 
tion of  prewar  conditions  and  observe  that  labor  leaders  in  that 
area  desire  that  the  government's  promises  be  "  kept  in  the  spirit 
and  not  in  the  letter." 

After  the  war  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  real  hope  of  the  best 
workers  of  this  area  is  not  a  restoration  of  prewar  conditions,  but  a  far, 
far  better  thing.  As  a  modem  social  reformer  writes:  "  We  want  life  raised 
to  a  higher  level,  and  while  the  keenness  of  our  sufferings  and  the  height 
of  our  exaltation  are  stilt  with  us,  the  larger  vision  prevails,"  and  what  they 
are  waiting  for  here  is  that  someone  should  announce  from  the  housetops 
that  this  is  what  the  government  is  ready  to  carry  out  with  the  power  of  the 
nation  at  their  back.  We  have  been  face  to  face  with  men  and  women  who 
are  working  for  their  country,  and  if  the  right  message  comes  from  those 
in  authority,  we  can  assure  the  government  that  they  are  ready  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  bringing  about  a  better  condition  a!  things  in  the  industrial 
world.* 

Division  3 — Yorkshire  and  East  Midlands  Area.  The  com- 
missioners in  this  area  do  not  refer  directly  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Reconstruction  Committee,  but  they  doubtless  have  them  in 
mind  when  they  say  that  many  of  the  men  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  management  in  establishing 
some  system  for  the  betterment  of  the  industry  and  when  they 
urge  "  the  immediate  introduction  and  setting  up  of  workshop 
committees,  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  workers  and  of  the 
management,  the  workers  being  elected  by  those  employed  in 
each  works,  for  the  consideration  of  questions  affecting  the 

•  Indutlrial  Unrest,  etc.,  loe.  cil.,  p.  56. 

» Ibid.,  p.  5?. 
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industry."  They  also  provide  for  reference  of  matters  which 
can  not  be  settled  by  local  agreement  to  district  councils  and  if 
need  be  to  national  councils.'  In  this  area  the  plan  of  a  "  shop 
committee,"  or  rank  and  file  movement,  with  shop  stewards 
elected  by  the  workers  in  each  shop,  had  already  developed  in  the 
engineering  industry  and  the  commissioners  were  inclined  to 
view  this  movement  with  favor  and  their  recommendations  of 
workshop  committees  seem  to  have  had  in  view  the  extension  and 
further  development  of  this  mode  of  organization.' 

Division  i — West  Midlands  Area.  The  commissioners  in 
this  area  state  that  there  was  a  sharp  conflict  of  opinion  among 
witnesses  as  to  the  desirability  of  shop  committees.  Some  felt 
that  both  the  trade  union  authority  and  the  employer's  authority 
would  be  weakened  by  such  committees.  The  commissioners 
made  no  recommendations,  but  they  said  that  "  the  weight  of 
evidence  on  both  sides  is  against  the  change."  On  the  other 
hand  they  favor  organization  of  both  employers  and  employed 
as  "  the  best  security  for  industrial  peace."  Of  the  Whitley 
report  they  had  this  to  say : 

We  express  a  general,  approval  of  that  report.  We  are  also  impressed 
with  the  advantages  in  large  works  of  frequent  meetings  between  men  and 
their  employers,  not  merely  managers  or  foremen.  This  takes  place  in  sev- 
eral works  where  men,  either  through  a  shop  committee  or  otherwise,  have 
regular  and  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  a  partner,  if  the  business  is 
carried  on  by  a  firm,  or  a  director,  if  by  a  limited  company.  This  excellent 
practice  should  be  made  universal ;  it  brings  employers  and  employed  into 
touch,  gives  a  chance  of  settling  incipient  grievances,  and  affords  the  em- 
ployed some  say  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  work.' 

Division  5 — London  and  Southeastern  Area.  There  is  no 
specific  reference  to  the  Whitley  report  by  the  commissioners  in 
this  area,  though  they  call  attention  to  the  shop  steward  move- 
ment, which  they  think  is  likely  to  lead  to  revolutionary  activities 
"  unless  some  satisfactory  arrangement  he  made  for  representa- 
tion of  the  work  people  in  shop  negotiations."  * 

'  Industrial  UnrtsI,  toe.  eit.,  p.  83. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  78,  81. 
» ll>id..  p.  101. 

*ibid..  p.  in. 
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Division  6 — Southwest  Area.  The  commissioners  in  this 
area  content  themselves  with  stating  that:  "  The  general  princi- 
ple of  the  Whitley  report,  which  we  endorse,  is  acceptable  to 
employers  and  workers,"  and  with  a  commendation  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Munitions  for  establishing  workshop  committees  on  the 
lines  recommended  in  the  Whitley  report  in  munition  factories. 
They  recommended  that  the  same  steps  be  taken  in  the  Admiralty 
dockyards,  the  railway  shops,  and  where  possible  in  all  con- 
trolled establishments.  District  councils  in  the  munitions  areas 
are  also  recommended,' 

Diinsion  7 — Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  The  commissioners 
for  this  area  discuss  at  much  length  the  proposals  of  the  Whitley 
committee,  the  "  main  principles  "  of  which  they  "  gladly  adopt." 
They  say  that  they  had  invited  opinions  from  witnesses  in 
regard  to  these  proposals  and  "  quite  a  large  number  "  of  them, 
representing  both  employers  and  employed,  "  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  principles  underlying  the  recommendations." 
The  representatives  of  both  the  North  Wales  Coal  Owners 
Association  and  of  the  South  Wales  Coal  Owners  Association, 
so  far  as  they  had  had  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter,  favored 
the  plan  of  industrial  councils  and  even  regarded  it  as  essential 
that  some  experiment  on  the  lines  of  the  Whitley  report  be  tried. 
Although  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  had  not  yet  sent 
in  an  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proposals,  resolu- 
tions from  the  South  Wales  Branch  of  the  National  Association 
of  Colliery  Managers  were  received,  which,  while  throwing  some 
doubt  on  the  practicability  of  some  of  the  proposals,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  joint  councils  were  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing better  relations  between  employers  and  employed  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  mining  industry  was  already 
so  highly  organized  that  the  machinery  for  working  of  the  joint 
scheme  could  easily  be  set  up. 

There  was,  said  the  commissioners,  "  one  striking  exception  " 

to  the  general  endorsement  of  the  proposals  of  the  Whitley 

report.    The  owner  of  a  large  steel  and  tin  plate  works  expressed 

the  opinion  that  the  industrial  councils  would  be  used  as  a  means 

I  Industrial  Unrest,  loc.  cit.,  p.  121. 
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of  manufacturing  grievances  on  the  part  of  the  men's  representa- 
tives.   To  this  the  commissioners  pertinently  reply : 

We  think  on  the  whole  that  this  view  is  probably  governed  too  largely 
by  the  idea  that  like  the  conciliation  boards  the  main  function  of  these  coun- 
cils would  be  to  consider  grievances.  The  report,  itself,  however,  makes  Jt 
sufficiently  clear  that  other  questions  should  bulk  far  more  largely  among 
the  duties  of  such  councils,  and  that  in  so  far  as  wages,  for  instance,  are 
concerned  the  councils  should  limit  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  gen- 
eral principles  rather  than  the  actual  fixing  of  definite  rates. 

We  are  ourselves  of  opinion  that  the  machinery  of  the  proposed  three-- 
fold  councils— works  committees,  district  councils,  national  councils— would 
provide  the  means  for  the  developing  of  the  policy  we  have  already  ad- 
vocated of  identifying  the  worker  more  closely  with  the  control  of  his  par- 
ticular industry  .1 

The  commissioners  are  particularly  desirous  that  the  works 
committees  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  discharge  of 
employes  and  over  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  "  all  col- 
liery  firemen,  examiners  and  deputies."  ' 

Division  8 — Scotland.  The  commissioners  from  this  area 
deal  very  briefly  with  the  proposals  of  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee, but  they  say  that  the  plan  suggested  "met  with  general 
approval,"  "  None  of  the  organizations  represented  had  had 
time  to  study  it  minutely  or  to  consult  upon  it,  but  without  com- 
mitting themselves  to  details,  the  principle  of  the  report  of  the 
Reconstruction  Committee  was  favorably  received." ' 

The  Ministry  of  Labor,  besides  asking  the  commissions  on 
industrial  unrest  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  attitude  of 
employers  and  working  men  towards  the  proposals  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  in  July,  1917,  addressed  a  circular  let- 
ter to  the  principal  employers'  associations  and  trade  unions 
asking  for  their  views  on  the  proposals  made  in  the  Whitley 
report,  in  October  the  Minister  stated  that  replies  had  been 
received  from  a  large  number  of  employers'  organizations  and 
trade  unions  and  that  they  generally  favored  the  adoption  of 
the  proposals.*    Although  no  compilation  of  these  replies  has  so 

1  Indusirial  Unrest,  etc,  loe.  cU..  pp.  172-I7S. 

»;Wd.,  p.  175. 

» Ibid.,  p.  219. 

*  Industrial  Reports,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Mo.  t,  p.  2. 
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far,  as  is  here  known,  been  published,  various  expressions  of 
opinion  by  employers  and  labor  organizations  have  been  made 
public.  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  labor  organizations 
would  generally  approve  the  underlying  principles  of  the  plan, 
since  they  call  for  a  much  larger  participation  by  labor  in  indus- 
trial management  than  employers  have  usually  been  willing  to 
concede.  What  is  most  surprising  is  the  cordial  reception  which 
the  plan  seems  generally  to  have  received  from  employers. 

The  Federation  of  British  Industries,  meeting  in  the  summer 
of  1917,  after  giving  full  consideration  to  the  Whitley  report, 
gave  its  approval  to  the  plan.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
federation  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  insure  efficient 
production  after  the  war  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  labor,  and  that  laborers  will  have  the  right  to  demand 
improved  conditions  of  employment,  a  higher  standard  of  com- 
fort and  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  true  interests  of  the 
trade  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  federation  believes  the 
best  results  of  such  cooperation  can  only  be  secured  when  com- 
plete organizations  of  employers  as  well  as  emplojes  exist  in 
each  trade.  If  any  considerable  number  of  either  employers  or 
employes  remain  outside  their  respective  organizations,  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  have  security  for  agreements 
arrived  at.  The  federation  considers  this  point  so  important 
that  it  favors  government  recognition  and  standing  of  organiza- 
tions of  employers  and  work  people,  but  it  desires  no  interference 
by  the  government  in  the  creation  of  the  proposed  organization. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  national  industrial  councils  the  feder- 
ation favors  centralization  of  policy  and  decentralization  of 
administration.  The  basis  of  the  scheme  should  be  the  trade 
councils  of  employers  and  employes,  that  is,  each  trade  or  section 
of  an  industry  should  form  a  council  representative  of  the 
employers'  organization  and  of  the  trade  or  section  of  an  indus- 
try. District  councils,  it  believes,  will  be  chiefly  useful  in  acting 
as  a  court  of  arbitration  in  the  case  of  any  industrial  dispute  in 
the  trade  in  the  district  which  arises  out  of  the  conditions  peculiar 
to  that  district. 

The  federation  thinks  the  works  committees  should  be  entirely 
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voluntary  in  the  case  of  each  individual  firm,  and  not  in  any  way 
officially  constituted.  The  functions  of  these  committees,  it 
thinks,  should  be  limited  to  reporting  to,  or  receiving  from,  the 
management  complaints  regarding  breaches  of  any  agreements 
which  may  have  been  made  between  the  employers  and  the  work 
people. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  any  such  limited  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  works  committees  would  be  far  from  meeting  the 
wishes  of  the  representatives  of  the  working  classes  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  this  plan.  Their  chief  interest  in  the 
scheme  comes  from  the  promise  that  through  these  workshop 
committees  labor  can  share  in  the  management  of  industry,  in  so 
far  as  the  relations  between  labor  and  management  are  concerned. 

The  Federation  of  British  Industries  would  go  further  than 
the  creation  of  national  industrial  councils.  There  should  also 
be  a  superior  body  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employes 
in  each  group  of  trades  which  might  Ije  called  councils  of  indus- 
try and,  crowning  the  entire  scheme,  a  national  industrial  coun- 
cil, made  up  of  representatives  of  all  industries.  These  councils 
could  serve  among  other  purposes  as  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
trade  councils  where  employers  and  employes  in  such  councils 
could  not  agree.  The  federation  also  believes  that  some  of  the 
questions  dealt  with  in  the  Whitley  report  should  be  considered, 
first  of  all,  by  the  national  industrial  council  and  that  the  final 
decision  in  all  matters  of  general  policy  should  rest  with  the 
same  body  after  opportunities  for  criticism  had  been  given  to 
the  councils  of  industry  and  the  trade  councils.' 

If  surprise  be  felt  by  the  reader  at  the  apparently  cordial 
support  which  British  employers  have  given  to  the  report  of 
the  Reconstruction  Committee,  which  implies  such  far  reaching 
consequences  in  the  relations  between  employers  and  employes, 
a  partial  explanation  for  this  liberal  attitude  of  employers  may 
be  found  in  the  fear  which  has  apparently  developed  during  the 
war  of  extended  government  ownership  and  management  of 
industry,  unless  some  plan  for  continued  private  ownership  be 
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adopted  which  shall  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  capital  and  labor. 
In  the  above  account  of  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  British 
Federation  of  Industries,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  view 
was  strongly  urged  that  there  should  be  government  recognition 
of  organizations  of  employers  and  work  people,  but  no  inter- 
ference with  their  plan  of  cooperation.  This  is  only  one  hint 
of  an  underlying  feeling  on  the  part  of  employers  which  finds 
more  complete  expression  in  a  leading  article  in  The  Economist 
of  December  1,  1917.  This  journal,  it  will  be  recognized,  is 
peculiarly  the  representative  of  the  financial  and  commercial 
classes  in  Great  Britain  and  therefore  may  be  expected  to  voice 
the  conservative  point  of  view.  After  giving  its  endorsement 
to  the  principle  of  the  Whitley  report,  this  article  proceeds  to 
contrast  the  workings  of  such  a  scheme  for  the  reorganization 
of  industry  with  those  which  it  believes  to  be  inherent  in  any 
system  of  government  ownership  and  management,  which  latter 
plan  it  condemns  in  the  following  words: 

Out  of  all  this  clash  between  government  departments  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  employers  and  workmen  on  the  other,  much  good  will  arise,  though 
we  shall  have  to  pay  pretty  heavily  for  it.  In  the  minds  both  of  employers 
and  workmen  of  all  classes  is  growing  up  a  profound  dislike  of  all  gov- 
ernment interference,  and  a  not  less  profound  determination  to  get  quit  of 
it  at  the  first  opportunity.  We  have  all  had  a  painful  lesson  in  state  social- 
ism and  it  stinks  in  our  nostrils.  The  old  demand  of  socialist  orators  that 
the  government  should  nationalize  this,  that  and  the  other  is  moribund,  if  not 
dead.  What  all  classes  now  want,  and  want  so  badly  that  their  hearts  ache 
for  it,  is  to  complete  the  war  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Allies,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  government  control  of  industry.  Both  employers  and  work- 
men want  to  try  a  new  system  of  self-government,  and  to  evolve  a  method 
of  working  which  will  give  to  all  producers  a  harmony  of  interest.  Nothing 
has  so  greatly  stimulated  this  common  desire  for  cooperation  as  the  ex- 
perience of  working  under  government  control  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  specially  during  the  last  year  when  departments,  commissions  and  com- 
mittees have  multiplied  so  rapidly  for  the  confounding  of  honest,  unhappy 
men  who  understand  their  work  and  want  to  be  allowed  to  get  on  with  it 
When  the  war  ends  there  will  be  a  reaction  towards  independence  from 
control  which  may  carry  us  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  it  will  be 
as  healthy  as  the  present  system  is  unhealthy. 
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The  Government  Aixjpts  the  Whitley  Recommendations 

Expression  of  opinions  favorable  to  the  Committee  of  Recon- 
struction's plan  for  joint  standing  industrial  councils  had  been 
so  general  that  by  October  20,  1917,  the  Minister  of  Labor 
was  ready  to  announce  that  the  War  Cabinet  had  decided  to 
adopt  the  Whitley  report  as  "  part  of  the  policy  which  they  hope 
to  see  carried  into  effect  in  the  field  of  industrial  reconstruc- 
tion." The  Minister  felt  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  quiet  certain 
fears  which  had  been  expressed  by  some  persons  who  had 
examined  the  report  and  to  explain  why  the  government  felt  it 
desirable  that  employers  and  employes  should  put  the  plan  into 
operation  in  the  well  organized  industries.  As  to  the  fears 
which  had  been  expressed,  the  Minister  said:  (1)  That  this  plan 
did  not  contemplate  any  extension  of  state  interference  in  indus- 
try. "  The  formation  and  constitution  of  the  councils  must  be 
principally  the  work  of  the  industries  themselves."  When  formed 
they  would  elect  their  own  officers  and  determine  their  own  func- 
tions and  procedure.  (2)  That  the  adoption  of  the  plan  did  not 
mean  that  it  should  be  applied  without  modification  to  each 
industry.  "  Each  industry  must  adapt  the  proposals  made  in  the 
report  as  may  seem  most  suitable  to  its  own  needs."  In  some 
industries  works  committees  might  be  regarded  as  unnecessary. 
In  some  industries  the  functions  assigned  to  district  councils 
might  be  more  important  than  in  others.  (3)  That  "  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  representation  on  the  industrial  councils  is 
intended  to  be  on  the  basis  of  existing  organizations  among  em- 
ployers and  workmen  in  each  industry,"  although  the  councils 
when  formed  might  grant  representation  to  any  new  bodies 
which  had  come  into  existence  and  which  might  be  entitled  to 
representation.  (4)  That  the  scheme  was  not  intended  to  pro- 
mote compulsory  arbitration,^ 

The  reasons  why  the  government  was  "  anxious  to  see  indus- 

^  Industrial  Reports  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  No.  1,  pp.  1  -3. 
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trial  councils  established  as  soon  as  possible  in.  the  organized 
trades,"  the  Minister  gave  as  follows : 

(1)  The  experience  of  the  war  had  shown  the  need  for  fre- 
quent consultation  between  the  government  and  the  chosen 
representatives  of  employers  and  workmen  in  the  industries  most 
affected  by  war  conditions,  and  it  was  desirable  to  have  clearly 
recognized  who  were  the  proper  and  duly  constituted  parties  to 
consult.  The  problems  which  would  arise  during  the  period 
of  transition  and  reconstruction  would  be  no  less  difficult  than 
those  which  had  arisen  during  the  war  and  the  government  would 
need  the  advice  of  the  industrial  authorities. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  questions  on  which  the  government  will  need 
the  united  and  considered  opinion  of  each  large  industry,  such  as  the  de- 
mobitixation  of  the  forces,  the  resettlement  of  munition  workers  in  civil 
industries,  apprenticeship  (especially  when  interrupted  by  war  service),  the 
training  and  employment  of  disabled  soldiers,  and  the  control  of  raw  materials. 

(2)  It  would  further  be  necessary  to  insure  a  settlement  of 
the  "  more  permanent  questions  which  have  caused  differences 
between  employers  and  employed  in  the  past,  on  such  a  basis 
as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  disputes  and  of  serious  stoppages 
in  the  difficult  period  during  which  the  problems  just  referred  to 
will  have  to' be  solved."  The  Minister  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment desired  it  to  be  understood  that  "  the  councils  will  be 
recognized  as  the  official  standing  consultative  committees  to  the 
government  on  all  future  questions  affecting  the  industries  which 
they  represent,"  and  he  closed  by  urging  that  the  representative 
organizations  of  employers  and  employes  come  together  in  the 
organized  trades  and  prepare  for  the  reconstruction  period  by 
creating  these  councils.* 

The  Ministry  of  Reconstruction 

The  general  approval  which  the  report  of  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  received  was  doubtless  partly  responsible  for  the 
decision  of  the  government  to  organize  a  special  department  to 
deal  with  problems  bound  to  arise  and  to  demand  urgent  atten- 
tion on  the  conclusion  of  peace.    On  August  21,  1917,  Parlia- 

*  Industrial  Reports  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  No.  1,  pp.  3-6. 
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ment  enacted  "  the  New  Ministries  Act,  1917,  which,  with  a  view 
to  promoting  the  work  of  organization  and  development  after 
the  termination  of  the  present  war,"  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister  of  Reconstruction.  The  office  was  to  cease 
to  exist  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  work 
assigned  to  the  new  Ministry  is  best  shown  by  quoting  the 
following  paragraph  from  Section  2  of  the  act  creating  the 
ministry ; 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction  to  consider  and 
advise  upon  the  problems  which  may  arise  out  of  the  present  war  and  may 
have  to  be  dealt  with  upon  its  termination,  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  to 
institute  and  conduct  such  inquiries,  prepare  such  schemes,  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction  shall, 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  have  such  powers  and  duties  of  any  government 
department  or  authority,  which  have  been  conferred  by  or  under  any  statute, 
as  His  Majesty  may  by  order  in  council  authorize  the  Minister  to  exercise  or 
perform  concurrently  with,  or  in  consultation  with,  the  government  depart- 
ment or  authority  concerned.* 

Since  the  creation  of  the  new  ministry  the  subcommittee  on 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  of  the  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  has  been  continued  as  the  Committee  on  the  Rela- 
tions between  Employers  and  Employed  of  the  Ministry  of  Re- 
construction. Dr.  Christopher  Addison,  who  had  been  the  Minister 
of  Munitions,  was  appointed  as  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction, 
On  October  24,  1917,  the  new  Minister  made  an  address  in 
which  he  set  forth  in  a  general  way  the  problems  which  the  new 
department  had  to  meet.  He  mentioned  in  particular  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  the  competition  which  would  take  place  at 
the  close  of  the  war  among  the  nations  to  secure  the  raw  materials 
needed,  the  need  for  cooperation  among  the  traders  to  help  the 
government  and  the  need  for  increased  productivity  which  could 
only  come  through  better  cooperation  between  capital  and  labor, 
better  conditions  of  life,  better  training  and  better  industrial 
methods.  He  commended  the  proposals  of  the  Whitley  report 
and  urged  employers  and  workers  to  get  together  and  "  form 
some  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  differences."  The  Minister 
^BrilUh  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  1,  p.  902, 
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also  called  attention  to  the  need  of  improved  housing  conditions, 
,  to  satisfy  which  called  for  the  cooperation  of  local  governments.^ 
The  work  of  the  new  Ministry  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
attempted  solution  of  labor  problems,  as  the  foregoing  remarks 
would  show,  and  as  is  shown  even  better  by  the  list  of  commis- 
sions and  committees  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  new 
Ministry  during  the  year  1017.  These  include  not  only  com- 
mittees on  demobilization,  labor  and  employment  and  housing, 
but  also  committees  and  commissions  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  trade  development,  finance,  raw  materials,  coal  and  power, 
intelligence,  scientific  and  industrial  research,  ^riculture  and 
forestry,  public  administration,  education,  aliens,  legal  interpre- 
tation and  other  matters.' 

Second  Report  ok  Industrial  Councils 

A  second  report  on  joint  standing  industrial  councils  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed 
was  made  in  October,  1917.  The  first  report  had  dealt  only  with 
those  industries  in  which  organizations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed were  well  established  and  in  which  industries,  therefore, 
the  machinery  for  establishing  industrial  councils  could  easily 
be  set  up.  Besides  these  industries,  which  the  committee  treats 
as  Group  A,  it  is  recognized  that  there  are  two  other  industrial 
groups — "  Group  B,  comprising  those  industries  in  which, 
either  as  regards  employers  and  employed,  or  both,  the  degree 
of  organization,  while  considerable,  is  less  marked  than  in  Group 
A,"  and  "  Group  C,  consisting  of  industries  in  which  organiza- 
tion is  so  imperfect,  either  as  regards  employers  or  employed,  or 
both,  that  no  associations  can  be  said  adequately  to  represent 
those  engaged  in  the  industry." 

For  the  industries  in  Group  B,  the  committee  favors  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proposals  made  in  its  first  report  whenever  an 
examination  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the 

'British  Industrial  Experience,  vol.  2,  pp.  1106-1107. 

'  A  list  of  commissions  and  committees  set  up  lo  deal  with  questions  which 
will  arise  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  London, 
1918. 
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association  concerned,  shows  that  the  organizations  are  suffi- 
ciently well  developed  to  permit  of  the  application  of  these 
proposals.  In  such  industries,  however,  whenever  it  is  proposed 
to  form  a  national  industrial  council  one  or  two  official  repre- 
sentatives should  assist  in  the  initiation  of  the  council  and  should 
continue  to  sit  with  it  in  an  advisory  capacity,  without  a  vote, 
until  the  organization  within  the  industry  is  so  complete  as  no 
longer  to  make  his  presence  and  advice  necessary.  Some  Group 
B  industries  might  be  so  situated  as  to  make  district  councils 
unnecessary,  though  a  national  council  was  formed ;  others  might 
require  district  councils  with  or  without  a  national  council. 
Though  not  directly  stated,  it  is  apparently  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  works  commitlees  should  be  set  up  in  all  estab- 
lishments in  Group  B  industries  where  they  do  not  already  exist 

Industries  in  Group  C,  because  of  their  lack  of  organization  of 
employers  and  workers,  are  not  yet  ready  for  either  national  or 
district  councils  or  for  the  sort  of  deliberation  and  agreements 
which  take  place  in  these  councils.  For  such  industries  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  application  of  Ihe  machinery  of  the 
Trade  Boards  Act,  "  pending  the  development  of  such  degree 
of  organization  as  would  render  feasible  the  establishment  of  a 
national  council  or  district  council."  The  committee  favors  such 
modifications  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act  as  will  empower  the 
boards  to  deal  "  not  only  with  minimum  rates  of  wages  but  with 
hours  of  labor  and  questions  cognate  to  wages  and  hours." 
Where  an  industry  in  Group  C  becomes  sufficiently  organized 
to  permit  of  the  establishment  of  industrial  or  district  councils, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  trade  board  in  that  industry 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Labor,  in 
order  that  the  steps  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  such  coun- 
cils may  be  taken. 

In  any  industry  in  Group  A  or  B  which  has  sections  or  areas  in 
which  there  is  not  adequate  organization  to  make  participation 
in  the  industrial  councils  practicable,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  national  industrial  council  in  that  trade  apply  for  an 
order  which  shall  either  institute  a  trade  board  for  that  section 
of  the  industry  or  authorize  the  industrial  council  itself  to  act  as 
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a  trade  board  under  the  act,  and  the  committee  recommends 
legislation  which  shall  give  to  the  Minister  of  Labor  the  power 
to  issue  such  an  order.  This  would  bring  the  entire  trade  up  to 
the  standard  of  minimum  conditions  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  industrial  council.  In  this  way  the  committee 
believes  that  "  most  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  country  could 
be  brought  under  one  or  other  of  the  schemes  contained  in  this 
and  the  preceding  report.  There  would  then  be  broadly  two 
classes  of  industries  in  the  country — industries  with  industrial 
councils  and  industries  with  trade  boards."  * 

Works  Committees 

In  the  report  which  we  have  just  summarized,  the  Committee 
on  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed  does  not  deal 
with  the  question  of  works  committees  in  industries  in  Group  C, 
but  in  a  supplementary  report,  made  at  the  same  time,  it  deals 
with  the  whole  question  of  works  committees.  We  have  already 
noticed  that  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissions  on  Industrial 
Unrest,  it  was  stated  that  the  employes  consulted  showed 
especial  interest  in  that  part  of  the  committee's  report  which 
had  to  do  with  works  committees.  The  committee  itself  regards 
the  works  committees  as  "  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of 
organization,"  which  it  has  suggested  and  it  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  successful  development  and  utilization  of  such 
committees  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  commercial  and 
scientific  efficiency  of  the  business.  It  believes  that  one  of  the 
partners  or  directors  of  every  business  should  "  devote  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  his  time  and  thought  to  the  good  working  and 
development  of  such  a  committee." 

The  peculiar  function  of  the  works  committee  is  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  cooperation  between  employers  and 
employed  in  the  individual  establishment  in  matters  affecting  the 
daily  life  and  comfort  of  the  employes  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
business.    Such  a  committee  would  not  concern  itself  with  such 

»  Joint  S lauding  Industrial 
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questions  as  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  work, -for 
these  are  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  district  or  national  councils. 
Works  committees  need  not  all  be  alike  in  form,  but  should  con- 
form to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  trade.  The  commit- 
tee emphasizes  the  statement  that  such  committees  must  not  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  a  substitute  for,  or  an  interference  with, 
trade  unionism.  On  the  contrary  the  complete  success  of  these 
committees  depends  upon  the  degree  and  efficiency  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  trade.  This  seems  to  be  the  nearest  to  which  the 
committee  comes  to  answering  the  question  which  it  had  raised 
in  the  second  report,  zfis.,  whether  or  not  works  committees  could 
be  organized  and  made  use  of  in  industries  in  Group  C  In  its 
supplementary  report  the  committee  recommended  to  employers 
and  employed  that  they  should  study  the  experience  which  had 
already  been  had,  both  before  and  during  the  war,  with  wofks 
committees,  and  stated  that  on  its  recommendation  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  had  issued  a  memorandum  on  such  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  employers  and  work  people. 

This  report*  by  the  Minister  of  Labor  was  made  public  in 
March,  1918.  It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  work  to  deal  fully 
with  this  report,  which  shows  what  was  the  extent  and  what  were 
the  functions  of  works  committees  which  had  come  into  exist- 
ence in  various  establishments  before  and  during  the  war.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  while  such  committees,  existing  under  a 
great  variety  of  names,  had  long  been  known  in  various  indus- 
tries, usually  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  trade  unionism,  the 
war  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing  them  into  existence  in 
the  engineering  trades,  where  there  had  taken  place  "  such  a 
change  in  both  the  form  and  function  of  workshop  organization 
that  the  discussion  of  the  general  idea  of  works  committees  may 
be  said  to  have  developed  out  of  those  conditions." ' 

Not  one  condition  but  a  variety  of  conditions  had  been  respon- 
sible for  this  war  time  development  of  works  committees.    An 

*  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  Supplementary  Report  on  iVorks  Commit- 
tees.   London,  1918. 

'  Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  Works  Committees  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Labor.     Industrial  Reports,  No.  2.     London,  1918. 

*  Works  Committees,  Industrial  Reports,  No.  2,  p.  3. 
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embryonic  system  of  shop  stewards,  acting  originally  for  their 
trade  unions,  had  in  some  cases  developed  into  an  organization 
which  had  gained  in  strength  and  prestige  as  the  power  of  the 
trade  union  officials  had  declined,  due  to  the  loss  of  the  right  to 
strike.  The  introduction  of  dilution  had  also  presented  many 
questions  of  detail  which  required  the  establishment  of  dilution 
committees  in  many  establishments,  with  which  committees  of 
workers  the  management  conferred  in  its  endeavor  to  answer 
these  questions.  So  also  methods  of  remuneration,  time  keeping, 
welfare  work,  war  charity  and  other  causes  had  been  at  times 
and  in  various  places  responsible  for  the  growth  of  an  organiza- 
tion within  an  industrial  establishment  which  had  developed 
into  a  genuine  works  committee,  if  it  had  succeeded  in  securing 
the  confidence  of  both  the  workers  and  the  management.' 

It  appears  from  this  report  that  of  the  existing  works  commit- 
tees there  are  few  on  which  the  management  has  direct  repre- 
sentation. Most  of  them  have  only  representatives  of  the  work- 
ers. Sometimes  there  are  separate  committees  for  the  skilled 
and  for  the  unskilled  workers.  Separate  committees  to  represent 
the  women  workers  are  rare,  but  they  frequently  have  representa- 
tion of  some  sort  on  the  committee.  Where  the  majority  of  the 
men  in  any  establishment  are  unionists,  the  tendency  is  to  place 
only  union  men  on  the  committee.  The  size  of  the  committees 
in  existence  varies  from  12  to  more  than  30.*  The  report  urges 
strongly  that  where  works  committees  exist  and  are  recognized 
and  dealt  with  by  the  management,  those  who  represent  the 
management  on  the  committee,  if  it  be  a  joint  committee,  or  who 
meet  the  committee,  if  they  are  not  members,  should  belong  to 
the  highest  rank  and  should  include  the  works  manager  or,  if 
there  be  one,  the  labor  superintendent,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
directors.  Both  sides  are  likely  to  gain  by  this  direct  contact 
between  the  management  and  the  workers.* 

The  functions  of  the  works  committees  vary  even  more  than 
do  their  types.  The  rule  is  almost  invariable  that  their  functions 
are  consultative  rather  than  executive : 

^Workt  Committees,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  9-13. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  14-20. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  25-26. 
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Usually  a  works  committee  can  bring  matters  before  the  management  and 
discuss  them  with  the  management ;  it  can  press  its  views  about  these  matters 
on  the  management;  in  the  last  resort,  it  can  induce  the  trade  union  organiza- 
tion to  call  a  strike.  But  the  works  committee  can  not,  usually,  as  such  carry 
its  views  into  action,  or  msure  that  they  shall  be  carried  into  action  by  any 
direct  machinery.  The  managei^ent  has  the  executive  power,  and  unless  the 
management  is  impressed  by  the  representations  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  by  the  sanction  which  lies  behind  them,  those  representations  will 
not  lead  t 


The  works  committees,  therefore,  present  grievances  of  the 
workers  to  the  management.  Their  right  to  do  so  is  recognized 
by  the  management  and  usually  the  management  welcomes  the 
cooperation  of  the  works  committee  in  attempting  to  adjust  these 
grievances.  The  committee  does  not  consider  district  rates  of 
wages,  hours  of  work  or  other  general  conditions  common  to 
the  district  or  to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  consider  and  present  individual  complaints  about  wages 
and  piece  rates.  It  considers  with  the  management  the  inter- 
pretation of  awards  and  orders  and  the  conditions  of  work 
within  the  establishment.  In  some  cases  it  has  made  suggestions 
as  to  economies  in  the  running  of  machinery,  has  improved  time 
keeping  and  discipline.  The  extent  to  which  dilution  was  to  be 
introduced  has  been  dealt  with  by  some  committees  and  the 
works  committee  has  been  permitted  by  the  management  to 
suggest  alternatives  to  dilution  which  have  been  adopted.  It 
seems  generally  to  be  admitted  that  the  works  committee  should 
be  consulted  in  regard  to  dismissal  of  employes  and  in  the 
matter  of  reducing  the  working  force  in  dull  seasons.  Some 
employers  are  willing  to  take  up  with  the  works  committee  the 
selection  of  the  foremen. 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  which  one  gains  from  the  survey 
of  the  field  covered  by  such  works  committees  as  have  come  into 
existence  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  or  during  the  war  is  that 
these  committees  have  not  yet  in  most  cases  come  to  participate 
in  the  management  of  industrial  establishments,  to  the  extent 
favored  by  the  Committee  on  the  Relations  between  Employers 
and  Employed  of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  They  have 
I  Works  Committees,  loc,  cil.,  p.  27. 
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usually  come  into  existence  on  the  initiative  of  the  workers  and 
in  engineering  establishments,  at  least,  to  represent  the  workers' 
point  of  view  in  ways  which  could  no  longer  be  adequately 
represented  by  the  trade  unions.  The  employer  has,  therefore, 
not  usually  been  directly  represented  on  these  committees  and 
while  he  has  tolerated,  perhaps  even  welcomed,  their  assistance, 
owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  labor  situation,  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  said  that  works  committees  can 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  and  well  recognized  part  of  the 
machinery  of  industrial  management' 

The  relations  of  the  works  committees  with  the  trade  unions 
can  not  be  said  to  be  definitely  settled.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  closer  these  committees  are  to  the  manage- 
ment the  farther  removed  are  they  from  the  trade  unions  and 
vice  versa,  though  this  is  clearly  not  the  desire  or  intention  of  the 
Whitley  committee,  A  certain  suspicion  of  the  works  commit- 
tee seems  to  have  been  developed  among  the  leaders  of  unionism, 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  committees  have  developed  rapidly 
during  the  war  to  deal  with  questions  with  which  the  unions 
could  not  deal  because  of  their  agreements  with  the  government, 
which  had  been  translated  into  legislation.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  no  idea  of  a  permanent  hostility  between 
the  works  committees  and  the  trade  unions.  "  General  questions 
of  district  or  national  conditions  are  left  to  the  trade  unions, 
while  the  works  committee  deals  with  either  the  detailed  appli- 
cation of  these  general  rules  within  the  works  or  with  questions 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  works."  * 

Difficulties  arise,  of  course,  where  there  are  several,  or  even 
many,  unions  represented  in  the  same  establishment  or  where  the 

'Mr.  G.  D.  H.  G>le,  "Recent  Developments  in  the  British  Labor  Move- 
ment." American  Economic  Review,  September,  1918,  who  speaks  of  the 
Whitley  report  as  an  "unsatisfactory  tribute"  to  the  demands  of  labor  and 
as  being  "the  offer  of  a  partial  and  limited  joint  control  by  employers  and 
trade  union  rerresentalives,"  appears  to  think  that  the  shop  stewards  move- 
ment which  has  grown  up  during  the  war  in  the  engineering  industry  is  a 
much  more  democratic  movement  than  the  plan  favored  by  the  Whitley 
report.  But  if  the  conclusions  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  report  on  works 
3  be  relied  upon,  the  influence  exercised  on  industrial  r 


agement  by  existing  works  committees  is  less  than  that   favored  by  the 

Whif 


IVhitley  report. 
*  Works  Committees,  loc.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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skilled  men  are  organized  into  unions  and  the  unskilled  are  not, 
but  these  matters  are  capable  of  adjustment  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  possible  that  the  development  of  works  committees  will 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  trade  union  movement. 


Conciliation  and  Arbitration 

The  mention  by  the  Whitley  committee  of  the  subjects  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  in  its  earlier  reports  and  the  erron- 
eous impression  which  had  been  left  upon  some  people  that  the 
industrial  councils  were  intended  mainly  to  provide  new 
machinery  for  settling  industrial  disputes  led  the  committee  at 
the  end  of  January,  1918,  to  issue  a  special  report  on  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  in  which  its  views  on  these  subjects  were  set 
forth  at  some  length. 

The  committee  is  opposed  to  any  system  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. Full  of  significance  is  the  following  sentence :  "  The 
experience  of  compulsory  arbitration  during  the  war  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  a  successful  method  of  avoiding  strikes,  and  in 
normal  times  it  would  undoubtedly  prove  even  less  successful." 
The  committee  is  not  even  in  favor  of  any  scheme  "  which  com- 
pulsorily  prevents  strikes  or  lockouts  pending  inquiry,"  but  it 
does  favor  agreements  between  the  parties  which  provide  that 
the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  left  to  arbitration,  and  it  favors 
arrangements  in  the  organized  trades  "  for  holding  an  inquiry 
before  recourse  to  the  extreme  measures."  It  also  favors  giving 
to  the  Ministry  of  Labor  power  "  to  hold  a  full  inquiry  when 
satisfied  that  it  was  desirable,  without  prejudice  to  the  power  of 
the  disputing  parties  to  declare  a  strike  or  lockout  before  or 
during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry."  The  position  of  the  com- 
mittee may  therefore  be  summed  up  in  the  statement,  voluntary 
or  compulsory  investigation  and  publicity  without  compulsory 
arbitration.  The  committee  believes  that  the  machinery  for  the 
conciliatory  adjustment  of  disputes  which  already  exists  in  the 
important  trades  of  the  country  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory  and 
will  continue  after  the  war,  as  before,  to  achieve  success  in  most 
instances,  especially  as  the  various  conciliation  and  arbitration 
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boards  may  become  merged  in  or  correlated  to  the  joint  industrial 
councils. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  state  might,  however,  go 
farther  than  it  had  gone  in  times  of  peace  in  furnishing  the 
machinery  for  voluntary  arbitration  of  disputes,  and'in  review- 
ing the  war  experience  it  reports  that,  of  the  various  tribunals 
set  up  by  the  government  to  settle  disputes  under  the  Munitions 
of  War  Acts,  the  Committee  on  Production,  consisting  of  three 
independent  persons  appointed  by  the  government,  had  settled  the 
majority  of  disputes  referred  to  arbitration  during  the  war,  other 
than  those  affecting  the  wages  of  women  on  munitions  work. 
The  committee  therefore  concludes : 

For  these  reasons  it  would  appear  desirable  that  there  shoLtId  be  a  standing 
arbitration  council  on  the  lines  of  the  present  temporary  Committee  on  Pro- 
duction to  which  differences  of  general  principles  and  differences  affecting 
whole  industries  or  large  sections  of  industries  may  be  referred  in  cases 
where  the  parties  have  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  through  their  ordin- 
ary procedure,  and  wish  to  refer  the  difTerences  to  arbitration. 

Such  tribunal  should  include  in  its  membership  persons  who  have  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  of  industry,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  re- 
spective standpoints  of  employers  and  work  people. 

The  committee  generally  favors  a  tribunal  of  three  persons, 
but  recognizes  that  there  are  cases  where  a  single  arbitrator  may 
be  preferable  for  hearing  local  disputes,  etc.  It  also  suggests  that 
in  order  that  there  may  be  coordination  of  decisions  by  the  local 
arbitrators,  the  department  which  appoints  the  arbitrators  should 
circulate  among  them  the  awards  and  decisions  of  the  standing 
arbitration  council.' 


The  Government  Takes  Steps  to  Establish  Industrial 
Councils 

Having  satisfied  itself  that  the  proposals  of  the  Whitley  com- 
mittee as  to  joint  standing  industrial  councils  generally  met  with 
the  approval  of  employers'  associations  and  the  trade  unions,  the 

'Ministry  of  Reconstnictiott,  Report  on  Conciliation  and  Arbilralion. 
London,  1918.  This  report  is  reprinted  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics,  August,  1918,  pp.  237-240. 
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British  Government  announced  its  own  acceptance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee's  report  as  far  as  they  called  for 
action  on  its  part  and  on  October  20,  1917,  the  Minister  of  Labor 
announced  that  "  the  government  desires  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  councils  will  be  recognized  as  the  official  standing  consultative 
committees  to  the  government  on  all  future  questions  afEecting 
the  industries  which  they  represent,  and  that  they  will  be  the 
normal  channel  through  which  the  opinion  and  experience  of  an 
industry  will  be  sought  on  all  questions  with  which  the  industry 
is  concerned."  '  In  order  that  a  council  should  be  entitled  to 
this  recognition,  however,  it  must  satisfy  the  Minister  of  Labor 
that  it  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  truly  representative  of  the 
industry.  The  government  has  set  forth  at  some  length  what 
functions  it  thinks  such  councils  should  exercise  and  has  made 
suggestions  as  to  the  form  of  the  constitution  of  a  joint  industrial 
council.'  It  has  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  establishment 
of  such  councils  will  "  make  unnecessary  a  large  amount  of 
'  governmental  interference,'  which  is  at  present  unavoidable, 
and  substitute  for  it  a  real  measure  of  '  self-government '  in 
industry."  * 

That  the  government  is  in  earnest  in  its  desire  to  see  the  indus- 
trial councils  established  in  private  industries  is  evidenced  by  the 
report  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  England  to  the  effect  that  the  public  interest 
in  the  Whidey  report  is  probably  greater  than  in  any  one  recon- 
struction scheme  and  that  the  Minister  of  Labor  ts  "  almost  daily 
attending  meetings  arranged  to  enable  him  to  meet  associations 
of  employers  and  workpeople  in  a  given  trade  at  the  same  time."* 
Nearly  every  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  the  question  of 
establishing  industrial  councils  under  consideration  and  up  to  the 
beginning  of  August,  19IS,  the  pottery  trade,  the  building  trades, 
gold,  silver  and  kindred  trades,  rubber  manufacturing,  the  silk 
industry,  the  furniture  trade,  the  manufacture  of  watches,  had  all 
organized  joint  industrial  councils  which  had  held  their  first 

'  Quoted  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  vol.  7,  p.  76. 
a  Ibid.,  pp.  76-79. 
»  md.,  p.  28. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  8a 
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meetings.  Twenty-one  other  industries  are  mentioned  "  in  which 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  formation  of 
joint  industrial  councils."  and  "  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  joint  industrial  councils  are  now  proceeding  in  some 
thirty  other  industries  and  the  ministry  of  reconstruction  have 
formed  interim  reconstruction  committees  for  about  twenty  other 
industries  which  may,  in  some  cases,  develop  into  joint  industrial 
councils.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  movement  for  joint  industrial  councils 
is  making  rapid  headway  in  private  industries.  The  government 
has  been  criticized  for  not  having  set  an  example  to  employers 
and  showing  its  faith  by  its  works,  by  setting  up  industrial  coun- 
cils in  its  own  industries.  It  has  been  urged  that  this  be  done 
especially  in  the  Post  Office,  and  the  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  12,  lfll8,  that  this 
proposal  would  come  before  the  Cabinet  in  a  short  time,* 

Industrial  Councils  and  Trade  Boards 

Having  announced  its  acceptance  of  the  proposals  of  the  first 
report  on  joint  standing  industrial  councils,  the  government  in 
June,  1918,  took  up  the  proposals  of  the  second  report  and  in  a 
joint  memorandum  of  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction  and  the 
Minister  of  Labor  set  forth  its  policy  with  reference  to  industries 
in  Groups  B  and  C,  as  dealt  with  in  that  report.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  that  it  had  not  been  found  possible,  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view,  to  adopt  the  whole  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  second  report,  but  that  the  modi- 
fications which  it  had  been  necessary  to  make  did  not  affect  the 
principles  underlying  the  committee's  reports. 

The  modifications  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make 
were  as  follows : 

(1)  It  was  decided  to  recognize  one  type  of  industrial  council 
only  and  not  to  attach  official  representatives  to  the  council, 
except  on  the  application  of  the  industrial  council  itself.     The 
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government  thus  departed  from  the  plan  of  the  committee  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  some  industries  in  which  industrial 
organization  of  employers  and  employed  was  only  partially  de- 
veloped and  which  would  therefore  require  official  guidance  to 
organize  industrial  councils.  The  memorandum  says  in  regard 
to  the  distinction  in  industrial  organization  which  the  committee 
sought  to  draw :  "  The  only  clear  distinction  is  between  industries 
which  are  sufficiently  organized  to  justify  the  formation  of  a 
joint  industrial  council  and  those  which  are  not  sufficiently 
organized,"  and  in  regard  to  the  proposal  for  official  advisers, 
it  said:  "It  is  fundamental  to  the  idea  of  a  joint  industrial 
council  that  it  is  a  voluntary  body  set  up  by  the  industry  itself, 
acting  as  an  independent  body  and  entirely  free  from  state 
control." 

(2)  The  committee's  proposals  in  regard  to  industries  not 
having  an  organization  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  the 
immediate  establishment  of  an  industrial  council,  that  trade 
boards  should  be  continued  or  established,  and  that  these  should, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  be  enabled  to  for- 
mulate a  scheme  for  an  industrial  council,  were  regarded  as 
impracticable  owing  to  "  the  wide  ditTerences  in  the  purpose  and 
structure  of  the  two  types  of  bodies."  The  memorandum  points 
out  at  some  length  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  two 
bodies  which  may  be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows:  (a)  A  joint 
industrial  council  is  voluntary  in  its  character;  a  trade  board  is 
a  statutory  body  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labor,  (b)  An 
industrial  council  is  able  within  wide  limits  to  determine  its  own 
functions;  a  trade  board  has  as  its  primary  function  the  deter- 
mination of  minimum  rates  of  wages,  (c)  An  industrial  council 
is  self-supporting  and  will  receive  no  monetary  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment; a  trade  board's  expenses  are  defrayed  out  of  public 
money,  (d)  An  industrial  council  is  composed  entirely  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers'  associations  and  trade  unions  in  the 
industry;  a  trade  board  includes  not  only  representatives  from 
the  industry  but  appointed  members  unconnected  with  the  trade, 
(e)  An  industrial  council  exercises  direct  influence  only  over  the 
organizations  represented  upon  it;  a  trade  board  is  not  based  on 
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existing  oi^fanizations  of  employers  and  employed,  but  covers  the 
whole  of  the  trade.  The  memorandum  says  that  in  view  of  these 
distinctions  in  function  and  purpose  between  industrial  councils 
and  trade  boards  "  it  is  possible  that  both  a  joint  industrial 
council  and  a  trade  board  may  be  necessary  within  the  same 
industry."  ^  While  this  may  be  possible,  this  certainly  would 
not  harmonize  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  industrial  councils 
which  were  intended  to  provide  a  democratic  method  of  indus- 
trial control,  without  interference  by  the  state. 

The  discussion  of  the  resemblances  and  differences  between 
industrial  councils  and  trade  boards  and  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  some  industries  were  not  provided  for  by  other  schemes 
may  have  influenced  Parliament  somewhat  in  its  decision  to 
amend  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  1909,  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
for  a  considerable  extension  of  that  mode  of  industrial  regula- 
tion. The  reasons  which  prompted  the  legislation  of  1918  are 
thus  stated  by  the  Labour  Gazette :' 

In  view  of  the  dislocation  of  industry  which  it  is  apprehended  may  occur 
after  the  war,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  ihe  problem  of  inadequate  wages 
for  unskilled  and  unorganized  workers,  particularly  women,  may  be  ren- 
dered exceptionally  acute.  On  the  one  hand  ihere  are  a  large  number  of 
women  who  have  left  such  occupations  as  dressmaking  in  order  to  work 
in  munition  works  and  other  war  industries ;  and  on  the  other  hand  large 
numbers  of  women  have  entered  occupations  which  were  formerly  confined 
to  men.  The  first  class  will  tend  to  try  to  find  work  in  their  old  trades  when 
the  demand  for  war  materia]  slackens,  with  keen  competilion  for  employment 
in  these  trades  as  a  result;  and  the  second  class  will  in  many  cases  be 
driven  to  compete  for  employment  with  the  returning  soldiers.  In  both 
cases  the  competition  for  employment  may  reduce  wages  to  an  unduly  low 
level,  unless  precautionary  measures  are  taken. 

The  success  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  1909,  seemed  assured, 

but  there  was  need  of  making  such  change  in  the  act  as  should 

mkke  it  unnecessary  to  secure  a  parliamentary  order  before  trade 

boards  could  be  established  in  new  trades.     Under  the  new  act 

the  Minister  of  Labor  can  bring  a  trade  within  the  scope  of  the 

principal  act  by  means  of  a  special  order,  although  Parliament 

may  later  annul  this  special  order.    The  Minister  of  Labor  may 

'  Industrial  Councils  and  Trade  Boards.    Memorandum  by  the  Minister  of 
Reconstruction  and  the  Minister  of  Labor.    London,  1918. 
» 1918,  p.  307. 
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also  extend  the  Act  of  TJOi)  to  "  any  trade  in  which  on  account 
of  defective  organization  wages  are  unduly  low,  or  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  an  undue  fall  in  wages  when  the  special  war 
conditions  have  passed."  Under  the  new  act,  a  rate  fixed  by 
a  trade  board  may  be  brought  into  full  operation  within  three 
months  after  it  has  been  proposed  by  a  trade  board,  instead  of 
nine  months  as  under  the  Act  of  1909.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Whitley  report  that  trade  boards  be  allowed  to  make 
recommendations  to  government  departments  with  respect  to 
industrial  conditions  in  their  trades  was  also  incorporated  in  the 
new  act' 

Reconstruction  Program  of  the  British  Labor  Party 

This  chapter  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  discuss,  at  least 
briefly,  some  of  the  demands  in  the  reconstruction  program  of 
the  British  Labor  party  which  has  been  given  wide  publicity 
under  the  title  of  Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order.  Although 
it  is  not  the  function  of  this  monograph  to  discuss  platforms  of 
any  political  party,  the  circumstances  under  which  this  document 
has  appeared,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  proposals  themselves 
and  the  forceful,  yet  dignified  way  in  which  Labor  has  set  forth 
its  after  the  war  aims,  justifies  us  in  departing  from  the  usual 
rule,  especially  in  so  far  as  the  labor  planks  in  the  program  are 
concerned. 

The  British  Labor  party,  which  was  formed  in  1900  and  in 
that  year  had  a  total  membership  of  375,931,  has  had  a  remark- 
able growth,  especially  during  the  period  of  the  war.  In  1917 
the  total  membership,  made  up  of  trade  union  members  and 
members  of  socialist  societies,  with  a  few  members  from  other 
organizations,  was  given  as  2.465,131.  The  cooperation  between 
the  party  and  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  has  become  very  marked.  Furthermore,  within  the  last 
year  it  has  appeared  that  the  Labor  party  is  likely  to  receive 
strong  support  from  members  of  the  cooperative  societies  which 
have  through  their  cooperative  congress  steadily  refused  in  the 
past  to  engage  in  political  activities.  Owing  to  the  adoption  by 
1  Labour  Casetle,  1918.  p.  308. 
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the  government  of  the  policy  of  taxing  cooperative  dividends 
as  though  they  were  profits,  in  the  face  of  strong  protest  from 
the  cooperative  societies,  an  emergency  conference  of  the  cooper- 
ative movement  in  London  in  October,  1017.  decided,  practically 
unanimously,  to  take  up  political  activity.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Labor  party  and  the  parliamentary  committee  of 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  invited  the  new  political  committee  of 
the  cooperative  movement  to  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  a 
common  program,  and  this  invitation  was  accepted,  ft  seems 
likely,  therefore,  that  in  seeking  to  carry  out  its  new  program  the 
Labor  party  can  count  on  considerable  support  from  the  co- 
operative movement. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Labor  party  appointed  late  in 
1017  a  special  subcommittee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
subject  of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  This  subcommittee 
had,  by  the  beginning  of  1918,  prepared  the  report  entitled 
Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order^  which  having  received  the 
sanction  of  the  executive  committee  was  published  and  circu- 
lated widely.  It  was  presented  to  the  Nottingham  conference  of 
the  party  in  January.  1918,  and  was  by  resolution  referred  by 
the  conference  to  all  the  constituent  organizations  of  the  party 
for  their  consideration  prior  to  being  taken  up  by  the  conference 
in  June,* 

The  report '  begins  by  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  world 
is  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  and  that,  if  civilization 
itself  it  not  about  to  perish,  at  least  the  basis  of  the  existing 
social  order — "  the  individualistic  system  of  capitalistic  produc- 
tion " — has  received  its  death  blow.  The  Labor  party,  it  goes  on 
to  say,  "  will  certainly  lend  no  hand  to  its  revival."  What  the 
report  attempts  to  do  is  to  lay  out  the  plans  for  the  new  social 
structure  which  it  is  hoped  will  take  the  place  of  the  one  doomed 
to  destruction.    The  four  pillars  of  the  house  which  the  Labor 

'  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  says :  "  This  memorandum  bears  in  every  line  the  evi- 
dence that  il  was  written  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Sidney  Webb."  ("  Re- 
cent Developments  in  the  British  Labor  Movement"  in  American  Economic 
Review.  September.  1918.  p   496,) 

^Report  of  the  Sevenleenlh  Annual  Conference  of  the  Labor  Party,  Not- 
tingham and  London.  1918,  pp.  37,  116, 

'In  the  followinn  abstract  I  have  taken  the  report  as  published  as  a, 
supplement  to  The  New  Republic  for  February  16,  1918. 
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party  proposes  to  erect,  "  resting  upon  the  common  foundation 
of  the  democratic  control  of  society  in  all  its  activities,"  it 
names  as  follows : 

(a)  The  universal  enforcement  of  the  national  minimuni ; 

(b)  The  "democratic  control  of  industry; 

(c)  The  revolution  in  national  finance;  and 

(d)  The  surplus  wealth  for  the  common  good. 

By  a  national  minimum  the  authors  of  the  program  mean  "  the 
securing  to  every  member  of  the  community,  in  good  times  and 
had  alike  (and  not  only  to  the  strong  and  able,  the  well  bom  or 
the  fortunate)  of  all  the  requisites  of  healthy  Hfe  and  worthy 
citizenship."  The  means  by  which  this  is  to  be  guaranteed  is  by 
legislation.  Much  legislation  having  this  purpose  in  view  is 
already  on  the  statute  books — such  as  the  Factory,  Mines,  Rail- 
ways, Shops,  Merchant  Shipping  and  Truck  Acts,  the  Public 
Hctdth,  Housing  and  Education  Acts,  and  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  and  to  this  legislation  Labor  has  given  its  support.  These 
laws,  it  was  said,  need  considerable  improvement  and  extension 
and  especially  a  better  administration  and  Labor  promises  to 
bring  this  about.  In  this  connection  it  is  said  :  "  [A]  minimuni  of 
not  less  than  30s,  per  week  (which  will  need  revision  according 
to  the  level  of  prices)  ought  to  be  the  very  lowest  statutory  base 
line  for  the  least  skilled  adult  workers,  men  or  women,  in  any 
occupation,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom," 

In  the  matter  of  demobilization  of  the  troops  and  the  munition 
workers  the  demands  of  the  party  are  "  unhesitating  and  uncom- 
promising." There  must  be  no  discharge  or  dismissal  without 
guarantee  of  employment  and  this  employment  must  be  such  as 
accords  with  the  capacity  of  the  employe.  The  labor  to  be  first 
released  is  that  most  urgently  required  for  the  revival  of  peace 
production,  and  to  prevent  any  congestion  of  the  market.  The 
obligation  to  find  suitable  employment  in  productive  work  rests 
upon  the  government  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for 
private  charity. 

The  policy  of  the  Labor  Parly  in  this  matter  is  to  make  the  utmost  use 
of  the  trade  unions,  and,  equally  for  the  brain  workers,  of  the  various  pro- 
fessional  associations.  In  view  of  the  fact  thai,  in  any  trade,  the  best  or- 
ganization for  placing  men  in  situations  is  a  national  trade  union  having 
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local  branches  throughout  the  kingdom,  every  soldier  should  be  allowed, 
if  he  chooses,  to  have  a  duplicate  of  his  industrial  discharge  notice  sent, 
one  month  before  the  date  fixed  for  his  discharge,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
trade  union  to  which  he  belongs  or  wishes  to  belong. 

The  program  admits  that,  apart  from  the  trade  unions,  "  the 
government  must,  of  course,  avail  itself  of  some  such  public 
machinery  as  that  of  the  employment  exchange,"  but  it  is  insisted 
that  until  the  exchanges  are  reformed  and  placed  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  a  joint  committee  of  employers  and 
trade  unionists  in  equal  numbers,  they  can  not  hope  to  command 
the  support  of  the  organized  labor  movement. 

Government  responsibility,  according  to  the  program,  will  not 
end  with  securing  employment  for  the  demobilized  soldiers  and 
discharged  munition  workers.  "  The  government  has  pledged 
itself  to  restore  the  trade  union  conditions  and  'prewar  prac- 
tices '  of  the  workshop,  which  the  trade  unions  patriotically  gave 
up  at  the  direct  request  of  the  government  itself,  and  this  solemn 
pledge  must  be  fulfilled,  of  course,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
letter."  The  program  also  holds  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment "  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  standard  rates 
of  wages  in  any  trade  or  occupation,  whatsoever,  from  suffering 
any  reduction,  relatively  to  the  contemporary  cost  of  living." 
Private  employers  should  be  informed  that  an  attempt  to  lower 
wages  will  mean  industrial  strife. 

Unemployment  must  be  guarded  against. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  government  can,  if  it  chooses,  arrange  the  public 
works  and  the  orders  of  national  departments  and  local  authorities  in  such 
a  way  as  to  maintain  the  aggregate  demand  for  labor  in  the  whole  king- 
dom (including  that  of  capitalist  employers)  approximately  at  a  uniform  level 
from  year  to  year;  and  it  is  therefore  a  primary  obMgation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prevent  any  considerable  or  widespread  fluctuations  in  the  tiital 
numbers  employed  in  times  of  good  or  bad  trade. 

The  government,  it  is  urged,  should  prepare,  at  once,  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  of  public  works  either  directly  or  through  the  local 
authorities,  and  among  the  undertakings  which  might  well  be 
adopted  the  following  are  mentioned :  new  houses  in  cities, 
country  and  mining  districts,  schools,  training  and  technical  col- 
leges, roads,  light,  railways,  unification  and  reorganization  of 
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the  railway  and  canal  system,  afforestation,  reclamation  of  land, 
port  and  harbor  improvements,  cooperative  small  holdings  in 
land.  It  is  also  suggested  that  in  order  to  relieve  any  pressure 
from  an  overstocked  labor  market,  the  school  leaving  age  should 
be  raised  to  sixteen,  the  number  of  scholarships  and  bursaries 
for  secondary  and  higher  education  should  be  increased,  the 
hours  of  labor  of  young  people  should  be  reduced  even  below 
eight  hours  a  week  and  the  hours  of  adult  labor  should  be 
reduced  to  not  more  than  forty-eight  per  week.  The  extension 
of  unemployment  insurance  on  the  basis  of  the  out  of  work 
benefits  provided  by  the  trade  unions  is  demanded  and  the 
resumption  of  the  government  subvention  which  was  withdrawn 
in  1915 — "one  of  the  least  excusable  of  the  war  economies" 
— is  demanded  immediately  after  the  war  ceases  and  it  should 
be  increased  to  at  least  half  the  amount  spent  in  out  of  work 
benefits. 

In  setting  forth  its  proposals  for  the  democratic  control  of 
industry,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  program  makes  no  reference 
to  the  Reconstruction  Committee's  scheme  for  industrial  councils, 
although  this  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  un- 
friendliness to  that  plan.  After  stating  its  support  of  complete 
adult  suffrage,  equal  rights  for  both  sexes,  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  shorter  Parliaments,  the  program  stated  that  the 
Labor  party,  unlike  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  "  in- 
sists on  democracy  in  industry  as  well  as  in  government." 

It  demands  the  progressive  elimination  from  the  control  o[  industry  o[  the 
private  capitalist,  individual  or  joint  stock;  and  the  setting  free  of  all  who 
work,  whether  by  hand  or  by  brain,  for  the  service  of  the  community,  and 
of  the  community  only.  And  the  Labor  party  refuses  absolutely  to  believe 
that  the  British  people  will  permanently  tolerate  any  reconstruction  or  per- 
petuation of  the  disorganization,  waste  and  inefficiency  involved  in  the 
abandonment  of  British  industry  to  a  jostling  crowd  of  separate  private  em- 
ployers, with  their  minds  bent,  not  on  the  service  of  the  community,  but — 
by  the  very  law  of  their  being — only  on  the  utmost  possible  profiteering. 
What  the  nation  needs  is  undoubtedly  a  great  bound  onward  in  its  aggre- 
gate productivity.  But  this  can  not  be  secured  mereiy  by  pressing  the  manual 
workers  to  more  strenuous  toil,  or  even  by  encouraging  the  "  Captains  of 
Industry "  to  a  less  wasteful  organisation  of  their  several  enterprises  on  a 
profit  making  basis.  What  the  Labor  party  looks  to  is  a  genuinely  scientific 
reorganization  of  the  nation's  industry,  no  longer  deflected  by  indi^dual 
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profiteering,  on  the  basis  of  the  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction ;  the  equitable  sharing  of  the  proceeds  among  all  who  participate  in 
any  capacity  and  -only  among  these,  and  the  adoption,  in  particular  services 
and  occupations,  of  those  systems  and  methods  of  administration  and  con- 
trol that  may  be  found  in  practice  best  to  promote  the  public  interest. 

The  paragraph  just  quoted  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  a  reit- 
eration of  the  position  of  the  state  socialists,  but  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  statement,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with 
other  parts  of  the  program,  seems  to  warrant  the  belief  that  while 
the  industrial  program  is  socialistic,  it  is  not  necessarily  state 
socialism  which  is  demanded.  Municipal  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  of  public  enterprises  in  accordance  with  the  Fabian 
socialists'  plan  is  elsewhere  declared  to  be  in  accordance  with 
their  program.  Furthermore,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
would  not  accept  as  coming  within  their  plan,  the  cooperative 
ownership  of  most  industrial  enterprises  by  the  workers  em- 
ployed therein.  There  is  furthermore  no  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  interest  or  even  of  private  profits.  Only  profiteering  is 
condemned. 

The  party  program  does,  however,  demand  the  nationalization 
of  the  great  public  utilities,  the  railroads,  canals  and  even  the 
great  steamship  lines.  Furthermore,  it  lays  great  emphasis  on 
the  advantages  which  will  come  from  cheap  power,  light  and 
heating  when  the  coal  mines  and  the  sources  of  electric  power 
are  nationalized.  Nor  does  its  program  of  nationalization  stop 
at  these  great  industries.  Life  insurance  must  be  made  a  govern- 
ment function  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  "  profit  making 
industrial  insurance  companies,  which  now  so  tyrannously  ex- 
ploit the  people  with  their  wasteful  house  to  house  industrial 
life  assurance." 

The  Labor  party  would  promote  temperance  reform  by  taking 
the  manufacture  and  retailing  of  liquor  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
"  who  find  profit  in  promoting  the  utmost  possible  consumption." 
Having  created  a  government  liquor  monopoly  the  party  would 
grant  local  option  with  regard  to  its  sale  or  prohibition  and  the 
regulation  of  the  traffic. 

Municipal  socialism  should  extend  not  only  to  the  municipal 
public  service  industries,  such  as  water,  gas,  electricity  and  the 
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tramways,  but  should  include  housing  and  town  planning,  public 
libraries,  the  organization  of  recreation,  and  the  coal  and  milk  in- 
dustries, where  these  are  not  organized  by  a  cooperative  society. 
The  program  would  have  the  experience  gained  during  the 
war  by  the  government  in  its  assumption  of  the  control  of  the 
importation  of  "wheat,  wool,  metals  and  other  commodities" 
and  its  control  of  the  "  shipping,  woolen,  leather,  clothing,  boot 
and  shoe,  milling,  baking,  butchering  and  other  industries  put  to 
good  use  by  keeping  these  indispensable  industries  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  monopolist  trusts.  The  centralized  purchase  of 
raw  material  and  the  public  rationing  of  this  material  to  the 
several  establishments,  the  public  accounting  and  auditing  to  stop 
waste  and  put  an  end  to  the  "  mechanical  inefficiency  of  the 
more  backward  firms  "  are  advantages  which  ought  not  to  be 
surrendered.  Price  fixing  for  standardized  products  should 
continue. 

This  question  of  the  retail  prices  of  household  commodities  is  emphatically 
the  most  practical  of  all  poUiical  issues  to  the  woman  elector.  ...  It  is.  so 
the  Labor  party  holds,  just  as  much  the  function  of  government,  and  just 
as  necessary  a  part  of  the  democratic  regulation  of  industry,  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  those  of  all  grades  and  sec- 
tions of  private  consumers  in  the  matter  of  prices,  as  it  is  by  the  Factory 
and  Trade  Board  Acts  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  wage  earning  producers 
in  the  matter  of  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  sanitation. 

The  Labor  party's  financial  program  calls  for  the  "  direct  taxa- 
tion of  incomes  above  the  necessary  cost  of  family  maintenance, 
and,  for  the  requisite  eflfort  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  to  the 
direct  taxation  of  private  fortunes  both  during  li  fe  and  at  death," 
It  favors  progressive  taxation  on  a  scale  of  graduation  "rising 
from  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  smallest  assessable  income  up 
to  sixteen  or  even  nineteen  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  highest 
income  of  the  millionaires."  The  death  duties  should  be  re- 
graduated  and  greatly  increased  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
said: 

We  need,  in  tact,  completely  to  reverse  our  point  of  view,  and  to  re- 
arrange the  whole  taxation  of  inheritance  from  the  standpcnnt  of  asking 
what  is  the  maximum  amount  that  any  rich  man  should  be  permitted  at 
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death  to  divert,  by  his  will,  from  the  national  exchequer  which  should 
normally  be  the  heir  to  all  private  riches  in  excess  of  a  quite  moderate 
amount  by  way  of  family  provision. 

But  the  most  radical  of  all  the  financial  proposals — and  yet  it 
is  one  which  has  had  the  support  of  other  than  radicals — is  the 
demand  that  the  national  debt  l)e  promptly  paid  off  by  means  of 
a  special  capital  levy,  chargeable  like  the  death  duties  on  all 
property  at  "  rates  very  steeply  graduated  so  as  to  take  only  a 
small  contribution  from  the  little  people  and  a  very  much  larger 
percentage  from  the  millionaires." 

The  fourth  pillar  of  the  house  which  Labor  proposes  to  erect 
is  the  appropriation  to  the  common  good  of  the  economic  sur- 
plus— "  the  riches  of  our  mines,  the  rental  value  of  the  lands 
superior  to  the  margin  of  cultivation,  the  extra  profits  of  the 
fortunate  capitalists,  even  the  material  outcome  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries " — which  has  hitherto  gone  to  individual  proprietors  and 
then  been  devoted  very  largely  to  "  senseless  luxury."  This  sur- 
plus is  to  be  appropriated  by  nationalization,  municipalization 
and  by  steeply  graduated  taxation,  and  is  to  be  used  for  public 
provision  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  for  the  aged  and  those  disabled 
by  accident,  for  education,  recreation,  public  improvements  of 
all  kinds,  and  for  greatly  increased  provisions  for  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  original  research  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  for  music,  literature  and  fine  art.  ft  is  this  insistence  upon 
the  importance  of  education  and  the  advancement  of  culture 
which  shows  the  effect  of  the  inclusion  of  the  "  intellectuals  " 
within  the  Lalior  party  and  which  doubtless  accounts  in  large 
part  for  the  quality  of  its  leadership. 

Other  items  in  the  program  of  the  Labor  party  are  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  imperialism  that  seeks  to  dominate  other  races,  local 
autonomy  for  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  demo- 
cratic self-government  wherever  possible.  The  party  favors  an 
"  imperial  council  representing  all  constituents  of  the  Britannic 
alliance,"  but  only  to  make  recommendations  for  the  simul- 
taneous consideration  of  the  autonomous  local  legislatures.  The 
party  objects  to  an  "  economic  war  "  and  .seeks  "  no  increase  of 
territory."    It  stands  for  a  universal  league  of  nations  and  for 
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the  settlement  of  all  international  disputes  by  an  international 
council  of  nations.  Some  of  these  political  aims  are  set  forth 
at  greater  length  in  the  iVar  Aims  of  the  British  Labour  Party, 
an  equally  notable  document  published  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  issue  of  this  program. 

As  already  mentioned  this  draft  report  on  reconstruction 
entitled  Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order  was  referred  for  con- 
sideration to  the  June,  1918,  conference  of  the  party.  The 
Resolutions  on  Reconstruction  *  which  were  there  adopted  differ 
widely  in  their  wording  from  the  more  stately  language  of  the 
earlier  document,  yet  there  is  much  in  common  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  two  proposals.  The  later  platform  is  more  speciBc 
in  regard  to  many  points  and  less  so  in  regard  to  others.  It  is 
less  radical  in  its  financial  program.  There  is  no  demand  for  a 
levy  on  capital  and  no  insistence  that  the  national  debt  shall  be 
paid  off.  The  demands  for  graduated  taxation  are  not  so 
extreme  and  little  is  said  about  the  distribution  of  the  social 
surplus.  On  the  other  hand,  more  is  said  about  political  and 
constitutional  reforms,  including  home  rule  for  Ireland,  and 
especial  attention  is  given  to  the  political  and  economic  eman- 
cipation of  women.  As  one  might  naturally  expect  the  demands 
for  the  promotion  of  scientific  investigation  and  for  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  methods  to  the  solution  of  social  and  economic 
problems,  which  in  the  earlier  program  made  so  strong  an  appeal 
to  the  "  intellectuals,"  found  little  expression  in  a  document 
written  mainly  by  trade  unionists. 

What  chance  for  adoption  in  the  near  future  these  various 
proposals  of  the  British  Labor  party  have  calls  for  a  power  of 
political  prophecy  which  is  not  claimed  by  the  present  writer. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  if  a  general  election  comes 
in  the  near  future  before  the  war  ends,  the  Labor  party  is  not 
likely  to  receive  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  party  has  undoubtedly  gained  rapidly  in  strength  and  if  the 
Coalition  finds  itself  continued  as  the  party  in  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  may  well  be  that  the  Liberal  element  will  be  willing  to 
accede  to  important  Labor  demands  in  return  for  support  of  the 
*  These  resolutions  are  given  in  Tke  Survey,  August  3,  1918,  pp.  S0O-SO4, 
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govemnnent  program.  Nor  do  the  demands  made  by  the  Labor 
party  seem  so  radical  as  they  would  have  seemed  to  a  nation  which 
has  not  found  itself  compelled  to  accept  a  degree  of  socialistic 
control  which  would  have  seemed  to  most  people  unthinkable 
before  the  war.  To  the  extent  to  which  governmental  regulation 
has  succeeded,  there  will  be  a  disposition  to  continue  it.  The 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  which  had  made  such  a  good  beginning  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war.  has 
certainly  not  been  weakened  by  what  has  taken  place  during  the 
progress  of  the  war. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Adult  Education 

The  program  of  the  British  Labor  party  is  not  the  only 
document  which  has  been  issued  which  calls  attention  to  the  need 
of  industrial  and  social  reforms  in  Great  Britain  in  order  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  may  share  in  the  opportunities  for  a 
well  rounded  life  which  industrial  progress  and  the  widening  of 
intellectual  interests  have  presented.  The  Adult  Education  Com- 
mittee (under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Master  of  Baliol),  Min- 
istry of  Reconstruction,  has  made  an  interesting  report  entitled 
Industrial  and  Social  Conditions  in  Relation  to  Adidt  Education, 
which  deserves  consideration  in  any  discussion  of  reconstruction. 

The  committee  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  consider  adult 
education  apart  from  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  which 
determine  largely  the  educational  opportunities  as  well  as  the 
interests  and  general  outlook  of  men  and  women.  The  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  there  is  a  wide  demand  among  adults  for 
an  education  which  is  of  a  nonvocational  character  and  it  be- 
lieves that  it  is  not  only  the  wish  for  fuller  personal  development, 
but  primarily  the  social  purpose  which  inspires  this  desire  for 
education.  The  grave  problems  with  which  the  country  will  be 
confronted  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  complexity  of  the 
social  organization  make  it  imperative  that  this  demand  for 
education  be  met. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  meeting  it  the  committee  finds  to  be 
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the  long  hours  of  work.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  com- 
mittee favors  a  working  day  of  eight  hours  or  less  even  though 
experience  should  not  prove  that  this  shorter  working  period  is 
the  one  most  productive  from  the  employer's  standpoint.  "  If 
the  desire  for  maximum  output  can  not  be  realized  without  rob- 
bing the  human  being  of  his  opportimities  for  full  participation 
in  the  organized  life  of  society  and  its  educational  facilities,  they 
(the  committee)  would  unhesitatingly  give  preference  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  human  being."  But  if  shorter 
hours  of  work  are  to  be  looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  situation  is  not  improved  by  the  practice  of 
overtime  employment  of  which  the  committee,  accordingly,  dis- 
approves. It  also  is  opposed  to  night  work,  which  is  not  only 
detrimental  to  the  worker,  but  disrupts  ordinary  household 
arrangements  and  prevents  the  use  of  leisure  time  for  the  women 
as  well  as  for  the  men. 

As  to  how  far  monotonous  work  is  a  detriment  to  adult  educa- 
tion, the  committee  feels  uncertain.  There  are  some  who  argue 
that  work  which  requires  no  intellectual  application  leaves  the 
mind  of  the  worker  free  for  reflection  on  subjects  which  interest 
him,  while  others  contend  that  monotonous  work  dulls  the  mind 
and  destroys  initiative  and  intellectual  interests.  The  committee 
concludes  that  monotonous  work  is  probably  bad  for  young 
workers,  but  that  work  people  who  already  possess  wide  interests 
may  not  be  greatly  harmed  by  monotonous  work  if  the  hours  of 
labor  be  not  excessive.  For  heavy  work,  the  hours  of  labor 
should  be  shortened  to  much  less  than  eight  and  mechanical 
devices  should  be  employed  wherever  possible. 

Unemployment,  the  committee  says,  results  in  physical  and 
mental  deterioration  and  it,  therefore,  believes  the  worker  should 
be  guaranteed  some  reasonable  security  of  livelihood,  either  by 
such  a  reorganization  of  industry  as  will  prevent  fluctuations  in 
employment  or,  where  this  is  impossible,  by  insurance. 

The  committee  lays  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  holidays. 

If  a  reasonable  holiday  without  stoppage  of  pay  were  provided,  it  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  national  lile.  Not  only  would  those  who 
had  definite  intellectual  interests  be  able  in  much  larger  numbers  than  at 
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present  to  pursue  them  at  summer  schools,  vacation  courses,  etc,  but  Others 
would  be  provided  with  increased  opportunities  for  travel  and  the  pursuit  of 
those  things  which  make  for  enlargement  of  the  mind,  while  the  gain  to  the 
public  health  would  certainly  be  considerable. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  subject  of  the  committee's  consideration  because  as 
the  committee  says:  "Housing  is  admitted  to  be  essentially  a 
woman's  question,  and  the  extent  to  which  women  will  be  able 
to  play  their  part  in  public  affairs  is  recognized  [as  dependent] 
in  no  small  measure  on  an  adequate  scheme  of  housing  reform," 
And  in  this  connection,  it  is  remarked  that  the  scarcity  of 
domestic  servants  will  make  it  important  that  houses  be  designed 
with  a  view  to  convenience  and  fitted  with  labor  saving  devices, 
if  women  are  to  have  sufficient  freedom  from  domestic  duties  to 
share  in  intellectual  opportunities. 

The  committee  says  that  in  making  its  report,  it  has  ap- 
proached the  matters  dealt  with  from  "  the  human  rather  than 
the  economic  point  of  view,"  although  it  does  not  understand 
that  there  is  any  antagonism  between  the  two.  "  Material  prog- 
ress is  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  assists  towards  the  realization 
of  human  possibilities."  ' 

Government  Plans  for  Demobilization 

In  regard  to  one  matter  whose  urgency  was  emphasized  by  the 
Labor  party  program,  important  steps  have  already  been  taken 
by  the  government.  This  is  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  de- 
mobiUzation  of  the  military  and  ruval  forces  and  of  the  munition 
workers.  Early  in  the  present  year  (1918)  the  Minister  of  Labor 
established  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Labor  Resettlement 
Committee,  made  up  of  employers  and  trade  unionists  in  equal 
numbers,  and  on  March  12,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee, 
the  Minister  set  forth  the  work  which  he  expected  this  committee 
to  perform.    He  told  them  that  he  desired  from  them  not  only 

'  Industrial  and  social  conditions.  Abstract  of  the  report  by  the  Adult 
Education  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  in  the  Labour 
Gazette.  1918,  pp.  347-348. 
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advice  in  regard  to  the  plans  to  be  adopted  but  assistance  with 
the  administrative  work  which  his  department  would  have  to 
carry.'  The  Minister  called  attention  to  the  two  sets  of 
questions  with  which  the  committee  would  have  to  deal :  first, 
the  resettlement  of  sailors  and  soldiers  to  civil  life,  and  secondly 
the  resettlement  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  war  indus- 
tries. He  said  that  in  regard  to  the  first  class  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  had  examined  the  matter  with 
great  care  and  he  asked  that  this  report  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. Another  committee  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction  was  considering  the  case  of  the  civil  workers, 
which  the  Minister  regarded  as  a  more  difficult  question  even 
than  that  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Among  the  subjects  with  which  the  committee  would  have  to 
deal,  the  Minister  said,  would  be  the  arrangements  for  providing 
out  of  work  pay  for  ex-service  men  and  others  who  were  unem- 
ployed. As  regards  ex-service  men,  the  government  had  already 
proposed  to  give  a  month's  furlough  with  full  pay  and  allowance, 
to  be  followed  by  a  free  policy  of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, valid  for  a  year.  The  amount  of  the  benefits  had  not  yet 
been  determined,  but  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  draw  benefits  up  to  a  total  of  twenty  weeks  in  the  year. 
The  majority  of  the  civil  war  workers,  he  said,  were  already 
insured  against  unemployment,  but  the  rate  of  benefit  (7s.  a 
week)  would  have  to  be  increased.  Another  question  for  con- 
sideration was  the  machinery  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  de- 
mobilization and  securing  employment.  The  government,  he  said, 
had  decided  that  the  employment  exchanges  would  have  to  be 
used  for  they  constituted  the  only  national  organization  capable 
of  coping  with  the  problem.  The  services  of  other  agencies 
would  have  to  be  called  on  to  assist  them,  especially  local  com- 
mittees of  employers  and  employes.  Arrangements  had  already 
been  made  for  these  local  advisory  committees  and  some  of  the 
committees  were  already  at  work.  The  Minister  hoped  that 
through  the  cooperation  of  these  committees,  the  exchanges 
would  ascertain  the  demand  for  labor  in  their  re^ective  dis- 

^  Labour  Casetu,  1918,  pp.  92-93. 
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tricts  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  local  trade  unions  in 
meeting  it. 

The  Minister  further  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  for 
resettlement  to  succeed,  the  prosperity  of  the  industries  must  be 
assured  and  there  was  a  need  to  classify  the  various  trades  of 
the  country  according  to  their  national  importance  and  the  im- 
mediate prospects  of  employment  which  they  offered.  This  re- 
quired information  concerning  raw  materials,  financial  facilities 
and  employment  in  all  the  principal  industries.  There  were 
questions  concerning  the  reinstatement  of  soldiers,  sailors  and 
munition  workers  in  the  industries  from  which  they  had  gone, 
the  question  of  apprenticeship  and  the  training  of  disabled  men. 
The  Minister  expressed  the  hope  that  very  substantial  assistance 
in  solving  these  problems  would  come  from  the  joint  industrial 
councils  which  were  being  set  up  in  various  industries. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  early  in  1916  made  , 
a  report  on  the  settlement  of  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  on 
the  land  in  England  and  Wales,  at  which  they  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  demand  for 
ex-service  men  in  agriculture  at  the  close  of  the  war,  not  only  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  killed  and  permanently 
disabled  but  to  produce  the  lai^er  amount  of  food  which  it  is 
generally  estimated  the  nation  is  likely  to  wish  to  produce  rather 
than  to  depend  to  such  a  large  extent  as  in  the  fuk  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  The  two  obstacles  which  the  committee  found 
in  the  way  of  attracting  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  land  were  the 
low  wages  and  the  lack  of  suitable  housing  facilities.'  The  first 
of  these  obstacles  seems  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  agricultural  wages  boards;  the  second  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Housing  of  the  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction. 

In  his  address  to  the  newly  formed  Resettlement  Committee 
the  Minister  of  Labor  referred  to  two  investigations  which  had 
already  been  made,  one  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee  into  the  matter  of  the  resettlement  of  sailors 
and  soldiers  to  civil  life  and  the  other  with  regard  to  the 
>  Lt^our  Gasetti,  I9I6,  pp.  238-239. 
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munition  workers.  The  reports  of  the  work  of  the  first  named 
committee  have  not  been  received  in  this  country,  but  the  "  first 
(interim)  report  of  the  Civil  War  Workers'  Committee"  has 
been  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette.'-  The  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows :  (a)  The  govern- 
ment should  lend  its  assistance  to  assist  munition  and  other 
workers  discharged  on  the  termination  of  hostilities  to  return  to 
their  former  occupations,  (b)  The  machinery  used  for  demobili- 
zation and  subsequent  reemployment  should  be  the  employment 
exchanges  working  with  the  Labor  Resettlement  Committee  and 
the  local  advisory  committees  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  (c) 
The  advice  of  industries  as  a  whole  should  be  sought  through 
the  joint  industrial  councils  where  they  exist  and  in  other  cases 
through  the  temporary  trade  committees  being  set  up  by  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Min- 
.  istry  of  Labor,  acting  jointly,  (d)  "As  soon  as  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  peace,  the  local  advisory  committees  and 
the  employment  exchanges  should  take  steps  to  ascertain  where 
workers  are  likely  to  be  required  immediately  on  the  termination 
of  the  war  and  what  the  demands  of  individual  factories  are  likely 
to  be."  (e)  "  The  registration  of  individual  war  workers  should 
be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  facilitating  their  return  to  their 
former  employment  or  finding  fresh  employment  for  them." 
This  scheme  should  be  under  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  cooperating 
with  the  trade  unions.  ( f )  On  government  contract  work,  muni- 
tion workers  should  receive  a  fortnight's  notice  or  a  fortnight's 
pay  in  lieu  of  notice,  (g)  The  departments  concerned  .should 
encourage  government  departments,  public  or  semi-public  bodies 
and  private  employers  to  place  postwar  contracts  in  advance,  the 
contracts  being  arranged,  if  need  be,  at  provisional  prices,  to 
be  adjusted  later  according  to  revised  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
labor,  materials,  etc.  The  same  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
department  of  overseas  trade,  (h)  The  government,  before  the 
end  of  the  war,  should  have  ready  further  schemes  to  meet  the 
possibility  of  any  local  or  general  unemployment  which  may 
prove  to  be  more  than  temporary. 
1 "  Demobilization  of  Civil  War  Workers,"  1918,  p.  307. 
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The  statement  is  made  by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction  that 
action  is  being  taken  in  connection  with  some  of  these  matters. 
Others  will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  government  in  relation 
to  other  allied  questions  of  reconstruction. 

The  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  has  made  public  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  resettlement  of  of- 
ficers. In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  Ministry  of  Labor  has  established  an  Appointments 
Department  intended  "  to  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  of- 
ficers and  others  requiring  professional  and  business  appoint- 
ments on  their  return  to  civil  life.  Two  committees  of  this 
department  have  been  provided,  one  dealing  with  appointments 
and  the  other  with  training.  On  the  Appointment  Committee 
will  be  representatives  of  the  principal  professional  and  business 
organizations.  Local  committees  similarly  constituted  will  be 
provided.  The  Training  Committee  will  be  an  interdepartmental 
committee  jointly  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  the  Board 
of  Education  and  other  departments,  and  the  chairman  will  be 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  universities  and 
other  educational  organizations  and  representatives  of  commerce 
cind  industry  will  be  asked  to  cooperate.  "  It  has  been  arranged 
that  every  officer  shall  be  provided  with  information  as  to  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  appointments  by  the  department,  which 
will  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  employers, 
who  may  have  vacancies  to  fill,  particulars  of  candidates  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom."  Those  candidates  who  have  not  the 
necessary  training  will  be  furnished  with  facilities  for  obtaining 
this  by  the  Training  Committee,  No  fees  are  charged  either  to 
employers  or  to  candidates  for  the  work  of  securing  positions.^ 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  work  of  training,  which 
is  to  be  done  by  existing  schools  and  other  agencies. 

Labor  Readjustments  in  the  Principal  Industries 

Besides  the  work  being  done  by  the  departments  and  com- 
mittees already  mentioned,  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
»  Labour  Gazette,  1918,  p.  17S. 
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inquiries  conducted  by  the  departmental  committees  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  year  1916  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  various  industries  after  the  war,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  conditions  which  might  exist  to  hamper  the  success  of 
the  industry  in  question  when  peace  had  been  restored,  and  to 
suggest  remedies,  if  any,  for  such  conditions.  These  committees 
made  their  report  in  1918.' 

The  committee  on  the  textile  trades  reported  that  British  labor 
was  peculiarly  efficient  in  these  industries,  that  the  output  per 
person  was  probably  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
except  perhaps  the  United  States,  that  there  was  little  restriction 
of  output  "of  an  habitual  or  organized  kind,  owing  largely  to 
the  fact  that  piece  work  is  almost  universal."  The  committee 
found  evidence  of  interference  by  means  of  trade  union  and 
shop  tiiles  with  maximum  output  in  the  subsidiary  processes  of 
the  textile  trades.  To  do  away  with  these  restrictions  the  com- 
mittee urged  that  the  government  as  well  as  associations  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  complete  under- 
standing between  labor  and  capital  "  on  the  basis  of  mutual  in- 
terest, confidence  and  good  feeling." 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trades  the  committee  found  labor  relations 
to  be  on  a  better  footing  in  those  industries  in  which  both  sides 
are  organized  to  carry  on  collective  bargaining,  but  such  organi- 
zation is  far  irnm  complete.  A  multiplicity  of  unions  has  created 
confusion  and  the  committee  favors  bringing  all  labor  under  the 
authority  of  a  single  trade  union  and  that  in  the  trade  agreements 
unskilled  labor  be  provided  for.  Piece  and  tonnage  rates  are 
favored,  for  they  tend  to  interest  the  worker  in  his  work  and 
also  lessen  the  danger  of  restriction  of  output.  The  committee 
favors  the  eight  hour  day  in  works  running  continuously 
throi^hout  the  week. 

In  the  engineering  trades  employers  were  nearly  unanimous 
in  their  complaints  that  the  trade  union  rules  resulted"  in  a 
restriction  of  output  below  that  which  represents  a  reasonable 
day's  work  and  that  they  compelled  employers  to  class  as  skilled 
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work  that  which  in  fact  was  unskilled.  The  committee  beheved 
that  both  allegations  were  well  founded.  The  committee  favored 
the  estabUshment  of  piece  rates  or  a  bonus  system  on  time  rates. 
It  considered  that  "  in  the  future  it  will  be  all  important  that 
output  should  be  encouraged  to  its  maximum,"  but  that  the 
laborers  must  be  convinced  that  to  do  this  will  not  result  in 
the  cutting  down  of  their  best  earnings.  The  committee  felt  that 
when  peace  returns  it  must  be  recognized  that  much  work  hither- 
to regarded  as  skilled  must  be  considered  to  be  within  the  scope 
of  unskilled  men  and  women  and  that  where  female  labor  can 
be  suitably  utilized  no  trade  union  rules  should  hamper  its  em- 
ployment.   Automatic  and  other  machinery  must  be  freely  used. 

In  the  electrical  trades  the  committee  found  a  need  of  a  better 
understanding  between  employers  and  employed,  to  put  an  end  to 
arbitrary  restrictions  of  output  and  to  the  use  of  labor  saving 
machinery.  There  are  also  needed  improved  working  conditions 
in  factories  and  better  housing.  In  the  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
industries  the  committee  said  little  about  labor  conditions,  but 
concurred  with  witnesses  "  that  foreign  competition  after  the 
war  can  not  be  regarded  with  equanimity,  unless  employers  and 
employed  cooperate  efficiently  in  producing  the  maximum  output 
at  a  reasonable  price." 

In  the  coal  mining  industry  statistics  of  output  showed  that 
"  since  3906  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  yearly  output  per 
person  employed  at  the  mines,"  The  committee  considered  this 
a  very  serious  matter  and  as  affecting  the  country's  competitive 
power  in  many  directions.  It  thought  that  any  policy  involving 
restriction  of  output  should  be  abandoned  and  that  the  worker 
"  should  have  security  that  if  he  increases  his  output  he  shall 
not  suffer  for  it  by  any  arbitrary  treatment  of  wage  rates."  As 
a  step  towards  securing  fuller  cooperation  between  employers 
and  employes  the  committee  favored  the  establishment  by  mutual 
consent  in  every  mining  district  of  joint  disputes  committees  of 
employers  and  employes,  to  whom  should  be  referred  all  dif- 
ferences which  the  parties  at  the  individual  collieries  could  not 
settle  between  themselves. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  predict  to  what  extent  the  pro- 
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posals  for  reform  in  labor  and  working  conditions  which  have 
been  briefly  surveyed  in  this  chapter  will  be  adopted  in  the  years 
following  the  war  and,  if  adopted,  to  what  degree  they  will  be 
successful.  No  doubt  here,  as  in  so  many  other  fields  of  human 
endeavor,  compromise  will  be  the  rule.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  discussion  has  begun  and  is  taking  place  on  the  basis  of  an 
understanding  by  all  parties  that  the  prewar  conditions  in  in- 
dustry (reference  is  not  here  to  the  agreement  to  restore  trade 
union  customs)  can  never,  and  should  never,  be  restored.  That 
the  industrial  society  of  the  future  will  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  a  larger  participation  by  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
management  and  development  of  industrial  enterprises  and  of 
better  living  and  working  conditions  than  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed seems  a  safe  prediction.  That  on  the  part  of  labor  there 
must  be  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  any  permanent  reforms  in 
this  direction  mean  that  high  wages  and  good  working  condi- 
tions are  dependent  on  large  output  and  an  economical  use  of 
materials  and  machinery  is  a  proposition  which  requires  no 
demonstration. 

There  is  one  labor  problem  connected  with  reconstruction  in 
Great  Britain  which  has  caused  much  speculation,  but  concerning 
which  there  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  little  accurate  information — 
that  is  the  problem  of  the  future  of  women  in  industry.  Our 
review  of  the  effects  of  the  war  in  causing  increased  employment 
of  women  has  shown  that  up  to  January.  1918,  the  war  had  caused 
an  addition  of  1,446,000  women  in  remunerative  occupations, 
outside  domestic  service  and  small  retail  establishments.  How 
many  of  these  women  will  remain  in  industry  at  the  close  of  the 
war?  How  far  will  their  remaining  make  difficult  the  return  of 
men  into  gainful  occupations? 

As  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  either  question  at 
this  time,  all  that  we  shall  attempt  to  do  is  to  call  attention  to 
certain  phases  of  the  problem  which  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
way  to,  at  least,  a  partial  solution.  (1)  Many  of  the  women  now 
engaged  in  industry  will  voluntarily  leave  it  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  Marriage,  or  at  least  the  establishment  of  a  home,  has  been 
postponed  in  many  cases  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  will  not 
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long  be  pos^ned  after  the  war  is  over  and  the  soldier  has 
returned  to  industry.  Those  women  (probably  not  many  in 
number)  who  have,  entered  industry  not  from  necessity  but 
purely  from  patriotic  reasons  and  have  continued  therein  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  will  also,  in  most  cases,  forsake  their 
present  occupations.  (2)  Many  women,  especially  among  the 
munition  workers,  who  had  been  employed  in  peace  time  indus- 
tries but  who,  during  the  war,  transferred  to  war  time  industries, 
will  return  to  their  old  occupations  as  soon  as  the  change  in 
industrial  demand  makes  this  possible.  (3)  Some  women  who 
were  formerly  employed  in  domestic  service  or  in  small  retail 
establishments  or  who  were  engaged  in  remunerative  work  in 
their  homes  will  return  to  these  occupations.  The  number  who 
do  so  will  depend  not  only  on  their  own  inclinations  but  also  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  war  has  left  the  wealthy  and  the  middle 
classes  capable  of  maintaining  domestic  establishments  with  hired 
servants  to  perform  the  work.  (4)  Where  women  have  found 
employment  in  financial,  commercial  and  professional  occupa- 
tions suited  to  their  strength  and  capacity,  they  will  be  retained 
in  most  instances,  if  they  desire  to  remain.  No  agreement  with 
the  trade  unions  stands  in  the  way  of  their  retention  and  prob- 
ably, in  most  instances,  employers  have  discovered  that  women 
can  be  secured  at  lower  rates  of  pay  than  would  be  demanded  by 
men  for  similar  work.  (5)  In  industrial  establishments  where 
employers  have  not  entered  into  an  understanding  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  trade  unions  to  restore  the  prewar  conditions, 
including  the  reemployment  of  the  former  employes,  and  women 
have  been  employed  on  work  suited  to  their  strength  and 
capacity,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  women  will  not 
be  retained,  in  most  instances,  unless  the  men  in  the  plants  are 
strongly  organized  and  make  the  matter  of  reengaging  the 
former  employes  in  their  old  positions  an  issue.  (6)  While  in 
certain  establishments,  especially  those  engaged  in  engineering 
work,  the  understanding  with  the  trade  unions  exists  and  will  be 
kept,  if  necessary,  by  the  insistence  of  the  government,  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  new  work  will  be  undertaken  and  new 
machinery  has  been  introduced  which  can  be  utilized  to  perform 
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this  work.  Genuine  differences  of  opinion  will  naturally  arise 
as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  agreement  to  restore  pre- 
war conditions.  It  is  inconceivable  that  some  of  these  differences 
will  not  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  employer  and  of  the  retention 
of  the  women  who  have  been  employed  to  operate  the  new 
machines.  (7)  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
men  formerly  employed  will  never  return  to  industry.  They 
have  given  their  lives  on  the  battlefield  or  are  physically  in- 
capacitated for  their  former  work.  There  must  also  be  added 
to  this  list  those  who  will  desire  to  migrate  to  the  colonies  or 
to  other  countries  or  to  engage  in  new  enterprises. 

While  the  above  categories  do  not  dispose  of  all  the  women 
who  have  been  called  into  gainful  pursuits  during  the  war,  it 
is  impossible  to  measure  quantitatively  the  problem  which  the 
country  will  have  to  meet  of  reincorporating  into  industry  the 
returned  soldiers  and  sailors  and  of  caring,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  women  who  desire  to  retain  their  present  positions  or 
others  equally  remunerative.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  women 
themselves,  the  opposition  which  they  will  make  to  their  being 
replaced,  their  organization  Into  trade  unions  and  their  use  of 
their  new  political  power — the  suffrage.  To  some  extent,  it  wil! 
also  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  men's  unions,  their  willingness 
to  accept  women  as  members  and  to  make  the  women's  cause 
their  own. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

Professor  Anderson's  study  of  "  Effects  of  the  War  on  Money, 
Credit  and  Banking  in  France  and  the  United  States  "  needs  no 
commendation.  It  is  full  both  of  information  and  of  suggestions, 
and  will  be  valuable  not  only  to  bankers  but  to  other  business 
men.  to  students,  and  to  the  general  reader. 

The  account  of  occurrences  and  policies  in  the  United  States 
is  so  full,  accurate  and  clear  that  editorial  comment  on  them  is 
unnecessary.  Certain  matters  stand  out  in  the  confused  history 
of  the  early  days  of  the  war  which  should  be  guiding  posts  for 
the  future.  For  he  would  have  been  held  a  foolish  prophet  who, 
before  the  war,  would  have  predicted  that  the  economic  structure 
of  the  world  would  have  withstood  as  well  as  it  actually  did  the 
shock  of  the  military  cataclysm.  The  closing  of  the  stock  ex- 
changes, the  moratoria,  the  strength  and  wise  action  of  central 
banks  and  the  provision  of  emergency  currency,  are  the  great 
master  strokes  of  policy  that  kept  the  economic  "  ship  of  state  " 
from  shipwreck. 

The  history  of  the  action  of  the  French  banks  will  he,  in  the 
main,  new  to  most  American  readers.  The  policy  showed  in  many 
ways  the  shortsightedness  that  characterized  our  own  banking 
policy  in  times  of  stress  before  the  establishment  of  the  federal 
reserve  system.  Cooperation  among  the  private  banks  of  France 
seems  to  have  been  difficult  and  a  generous  public  policy  un- 
thought  of.  To  be  surej  the  conditions  of  French  life  have  made 
France  a  capital  lending  and  an  agricultural  country,  rather  than 
an  industrial  one.  It  may  well  be  that  those  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  French  private  banks  thought  it  their  6rst  duty 
to  conserve  these  classes  of  interests,  not  being  able  to  see  far 
enough  ahead  to  know  that  neglect  to  support  their  government 
strongly  would  inevitably  be  the  ruin  even  of  those  interests. 

The  advantages  of  our  own  new  system,  the  federal  reserve 
System,  have  been  brought  prominently  to  notice.    For  the  first 
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time  in  our  history  we  have  had  an  organization  powerful  enough 
to  control  the  disturbing  factors  of  the  credit  situation.  The 
war  leaves  us  the  strongest  country  in  the  world  in  the  matter 
of  gold  holdings  and  in  the  extension  of  our  credit.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  not  draw  too  optimistic  conclusions  as  to  our  mone- 
tary strength  from  these  facts.  We  shall  have  to  work  hard  to 
retain  the  advantages  which  these  two  conditions  give  us. 

I  am  glad  that  the  subject  of  this  study  has  been  in  such 
masterly  hands  as  those  of  Dr.  Anderson. 

David  Kinley. 
Urbana,  Illinois, 

February  19,  1919. 
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A  four  year  period  in  the  history  of  money,  credit  and 
banking  in  France  and  the  United  States  might  ordinarily  be 
covered  satisfactorily  in  a  slender  essay,  easily  written  in  a  short 
time.  Almost  every  week  of  the  war  period,  however,  has 
brought  events  of  the  first  magnitude  in  both  countries.  A 
definitive  history  of  money,  credit  and  banking  during  this 
period  must  be  the  work  of  several  years.  There  is  not  merely 
the  problem  of  reading  and  digesting  an  immense  mass  of 
materials,  but  there  is  also  the  certainty  that  many  episodes, 
carefully  disguised  for  political  and  military  reasons,  can  not 
be  justly  evaluated  until  a  later  time.  The  writer  trusts  that 
other  students  will  bear  these  difficulties  in  mind  in  passing 
judgment  on  the  book.  Errors  it  must  contain,  both  in  state- 
ments of  fact  and  in  interpretations. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  various  obligations  to  others. 
Mr.  Harvey  E.  Fisk  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  kindly  supplied  several  of  the  charts,  as  did  Dr.  M.  Jacob- 
son,  statistician  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Both  gentlemen 
have  given  advice  and  information.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Service  Department  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  the  New  York  Times  AnttaOst, 
the  library  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
at  Washington  and  other  organizations  have  been  very  generous. 
The  author  is  indebted  for  many  ideas  to  his  colleagues  of  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Economic  Association  on  the  Pur- 
chasing Power  of  Money  with  Reference  to  the  War,  Professors 
Irving  Fisher,  W.  C.  Mitchell,  E.  W.  Kemmerer  and  W.  M. 
Persons  and  Dr.  Royal  Meeker.  Mr.  Basil  P.  Blackett,  financial 
representative  of  the  British  Government,  has  given  information 
and  advice,  as  have  Professors  O.  M.  W.  Sprague  and  H.  P. 
Willis.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  writer  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  views  here  expressed. 

B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr. 

November,  1918. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Introduction 

In  its  details,  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  money,  credit  and 
banking  is  bewilderingly  complex.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  at 
the  outset  to  sketch  in  broad  outline  certain  of  the  main  move- 
ments and  tendencies  as  a  skeleton  about  which  some  of  the 
details  may  be  grouped.  This  outline  is,  in  fact,  fairly  simple 
and  the  writer  is  content  to  present  it  in  a  form  even  simpler 
than  the  facts  will  warrant  as  a  first  approximation  in  the  study 
of  a  complex  body  of  details. 

We  must  view  the  effects  of  the  war  first  on  their  physical 
side:  what  has  the  war  brought  about  in  production  and  con- 
sumption, in  the  course  of  manufactures,  shipping,  agriculture 
and  mining?  The  first  step  taken  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was,  of  course,  the  mobilization  of  the  armies,  Throughout 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Serbia  and  Belgium,  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  led  millions  of  laborers  to  drop  their  tools 
and  go  to  the  front.  Production  was  thus  instantly  enormously 
curtailed.  At  the  same  moment,  there  began  an  incredible  in- 
crease in  consumption,  as  these  millions  of  men  not  only  con- 
sumed more  food  and  wore  out  more  clothing  than  in  ordinary 
times,  but  also  devoted  themselves  to  the  most  wasteful  kind  of 
destruction  of  the  products  of  labor  in  the  form  of  explosives, 
costly  machines  of  war  and  the  like.  The  consumption  of  the 
governments  and  the  armies  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
civilian  consumption  could  contract,  and  the  reservoirs  of  sup- 
plies existing  in  the  belligerent  countries  were  rapidly  diminished. 

In  ordinary  timis  the  world  lives  from  hand  to  mouth.  With 
all  our  accumulation  of  wealth  we  are  never  far  removed  from 
famine  or  from  shortages  of  consumption  goods.  The  stored 
up  wealth  of  the  world,  railroads  and  bridges,  buildings,  fac- 
tories, machinery,  farm  improvements,  household  furnishings, 
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museums  and  art  galleries,  and  the  like,  are  not  available  for 
direct  consumption,  and  with  the  stoppage  of  the  current  flow 
of  goods  from  farms  and  factories,  fisheries  and  mines,  the 
world  is  speedily  placed  on  short  rations-  It  was,  therefore, 
vitally  necessary  that  new  supplies  should  be  secured  promptly  by 
the  belligerent  powers,  and  for  this  there  were  several  sources. 

The  matter  was  accomplished  most  simply  in  Germany,  which 
was  early  blockaded  and  unable  to  draw  in  very  much  from  the 
outside  world.  There  were  labor  reserves,  old  men,  women  and 
children,  and  for  the  labor  that  was  not  mobilized  there  was  the 
possibility  of  overtime  work.  This  resource  was  not  the  first 
in  France,  but,  none  the  less,  in  France  by  November,  1917,  with 
24  per  cent  of  the  normal  labor  force  mobilized  in  the  army, 
there  was  98  per  cent  of  the  normal  labor  supply  at  work — which 
meant  a  heavy  draft  on  the  women,  children  and  old  men,  and 
also  a  draft  on  colonial  and  foreign  labor  brought  into  France. 

France  and  England  commanded  the  seas,  and  their  first 
resource  for  the  immediate  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods  and 
supplies  required  for  the  war  was  in  neutral  countries,  notably 
the  United  States.  The  one  big  outstanding  fact  in  the  course 
of  international  trade  during  the  war  has  been  the  gigantic  in- 
crease in  American  exports  to  England,  France  and  others  of 
the  Entente  Allies — an  increase  of  exports  not  met  by  an 
increase  of  imports  and  constituting  consequently  a  net  addition 
to  the  physical  resources  of  the  Entente.  This  addition  to  the 
power  of  the  countries  opposed  to  Germany  was  no  doubt 
crucial  in  saving  them  from  defeat. 

To  a  much  less  extent,  neutral  resources  of  goods  and  sup- 
plies were  available  for  Germany.  Germany  has  drawn  on  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark — to 
some  extent  on  Italy  and  Roumania  in  the  early  period  of  the 
war — and  on  some  other  countries.  Some  supplies  from  America 
went,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  to  Germany,  by  means  of 
transshipments  through  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  other  neu- 
tral markets.  This,  however,  has  been  exaggerated  on  the 
basis  of  the  figures  for  imports  from  the  United  States  of  certain 
neutral  countries,  notably  the  Scandinavian  countries.     It  is 
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worth  while  to  point  out  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
before  the  war  a  considerable  volume  of  American  goods  was 
sent  first  to  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg  and  subsequently  trans- 
shipped to  the  Scandinavian  countries.  When  Hamburg  was 
blockaded,  these  goods  were  shipped  directly  to  the  countries  of 
their  ultimate  destination,  thereby  swelling  the  import  figures 
of  these  countries  from  the  United  States,  but  not  proportion- 
ately increasing  their  actual  imports  from  the  United  States.  To 
a  very  large  degree,  the  Central  Powers  have  been  self-sufficing 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  physical  terms,  therefore,  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  see  the  main  transformations  that  the  war  has  brought 
about  in  industry  and  trade.  On  the  side  of  money,  credit, 
banking  and  finance,  the  outlines  are  not  so  clear  and  easily 
drawn.  The  first  eifect  of  all  of  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 
— indeed  an  effect  that  manifested  itself  with  the  mere  prospect 
of  war — was  a  greatly  increased  significance  attached  to  a  spe- 
cial function  of  money,  namely,  money  as  a  "  bearer  of  options  " 
and  as  a  "  store  of  value,"  In  tranquil  times,  men  are  often 
content  to  keep  their  wealth  in  nonliquid  forms.  Men  can  make 
long  run  plans  and  long  time  investments,  and  are  often  glad  to 
get  such  investments  which  combine  high  yield  with  slight 
liquidity.  But  when  danger,  uncertainty  and  emergencies  come. 
men  prefer  gold  to  real  estate.  The  eflfort  is  made,  even  at  the 
price  of  a  heavy  sacrifice,  to  accumulate  economic  resources  in 
form  suitable  for  immediate  use.  Not  knowing  which  way  to 
turn,  men  seek  to  prepare  themselves  to  turn  in  any  way  that 
the  future  may  indicate  to  be  most  advantageous.  The  effort 
to  sell  real  estate  or  other  absolutely  fixed  forms  of  investment 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  futile.  There  were  no  buyers. 
But  it  was  possible,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  to  turn  securi- 
ties quoted  in  the  great  stock,  exchanges  into  cash  in  the  form 
of  bank  deposits  or  bank  notes,  and  it  was  possible,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  turn  bank  notes  and  bank  deposits  into  gold; 
and  the  first  indications  of  coming  war  manifest  themselves  in 
these  two  operations. 

The  effort  to  turn  bank  credits  into  gold  manifested  itself 
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first  as  Gennan  bankers,  as  early  as  1912,  began  to  take  steps 
to  increase  their  gold  supply.  In  order  to  take  gold  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people  and  carry  it  to  the  reserves  of  the  Reichs- 
bank,  fifty  and  twenty  mark  bank  notes  were  issued  to  take  the 
place  of  the  gold  in  circulation.  Gennan  agents  regularly  ap- 
peared as  bidders  for  gold  at  the  London  auction  rooms.  Gold 
was  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  and  the  famous 
Spandau  treasure  was  transferred  to  the  vaults  of  the  Reichs- 
bank.  By  1914,  Germany  ceased  to  take  much  gold,  having  pre- 
sumably decided  that  her  resources  were  adequate.' 

France  and  Russia  made  strong  efforts  to  increase  their  gold 
reserves  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1914.  In  eighteen 
months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  gold  holdings  of 
the  central  banks  of  Germany,  France  and  Russia  were  estimated 
to  have  increased  by  $360,000,000.  This  drift  of  gold  to  these 
great  central  reservoirs  led  to  a  tightening  of  the  money  markets 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  led  to  an  unusually  large  drain  on 
the  gold  supply  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  the  movement  was  silent  and  unaccompanied  by  excite- 
ment. It  increased  the  tendency  to  gloom  and  depression  which 
most  of  the  financial  centers  of  the  world  felt  in  any  case,  but 
it  was  skilfully  managed  and  did  not  occasion  great  alarm.  Fol- 
lowing the  assassination  at  Sarajevo  on  June  28,  1914,  however, 
and  the  alarms  that  followed,  the  effort  to  convert  securities  into 
bank  credit  began  to  assume  great  proportions.  Starting  with 
heavy  selling  on  the  bourse  of  Vienna,  with  a  fall  in  the  prices 
of  stocks  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent  on  July  13,  it  spread  rapidly 
to  the  other  great  markets,  culminating  in  panics  in  the  bourses 
of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris  and  other  continental  centers  and  forc- 
ing them  to  suspend  operations.  The  selling  spread  to  London 
and  New  York,  and,  by  the  time  war  became  certain,  all  Europe 
was  selling  in  New  York,  withoHt  limit  of  price,  such  securities 
as  it  held  as  were  listed  in  the  New  York  market.  Europe,  par- 
ticularly Great  Britain,  had  invested  heavily  in  American  securi- 

'  Goodhue,  E.  W. :  "Some  Economic  Effects  of  the  European  War  on  the 
United  States."  Journal  of  the  American  Bankers'  Asxoeialion.  May,  1916, 
paore  1034:  Conant:  "American  Finance  in  the  War  Tempest,"  Review  of 
Reviews,  vol,  SO,  page  326. 
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ties,  and  the  efforts  to  realize  upon  these  investments  finally 
forced  even  far  away  New  York  to  close  its  stock  exchange  on 
July  31,  a  few  hours  after  the  London  stock  exchange  closed. 

In  connection  with  this  effort  to  get  wealth  into  the  most 
liquid  possible  form,  there  manifested  itself  promptly  in  the  con- 
tinental countries  a  strong  preference  for  gold  as  compared  with 
bank  notes  or  bank  credit,  a  preference  reflecting  distrust  of  the 
paper  money,  and  reflecting  a  general  belief  that  the  central  banks 
would  not  preserve  the  convertibility  of  their  notes  into  gold. 
Gold  quickly  disappeared  from  circulation;  central  banks, 
quickly  suspended  gold  redemption;  and  continental  Europe 
went  promptly  to  a  paper  money  basis.  The  preference  for 
"  hard  money  "  over  paper  even  extended  to  the  silver  coin, 
whose  bullion  value  was  less  than  the  value  of  the  bank  notes 
which  the  people  distrusted.  This  preference  for  "  hard  money  " 
has  even  extended  at  times,  particularly  on  the  part  of  peasants, 
to  copper,  so  that  copper  coins  have  been  hoarded  where  bank 
notes  have  been  paid  out.  We  shall  later  discuss  this  phe- 
nomenon in  detail  in  connection  with  the  medium  of  exchange 
in  France. 

The  strong  preference  for  wealth  in  liquid  form  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  a  demoralization  of  credit,  but  there  were  inevitable 
factors  which  would  have  demoralized  the  credit  fabric  even  in 
the  absence  of  this  dramatic  psychological  change.  At  the  out- 
break of  war,  with  belligerent  cruisers  seeking  to  capture  the 
merchant  ships  of  their  enemies,  ocean  trade  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. The  shipments  of  gold  from  one  country  to  another  be- 
came impossible.  The  shipment  of  goods  from  one  country  to 
another  became  impossible.  Unable  to  ship  either  gold  or  goods, 
unable  to  sell  securities  because  the  stock  exchanges  were  closed, 
unable  to  borrow  at  foreign  banks  because  of  the  uncertainties 
of  the  credit  situation  and  because  of  the  weakness  of  many 
banks,  men  in  one  country  who  had  bought  goods  from  another 
country  and  who  had  payments  to  make  in  that  other  country, 
were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  This  situation  centered 
in  London,  which,  by  long  standing  custom,  is  the  center  for 
making  international  payments.    The  whole  world  was  indebted 
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to  London  and  the  world  was  unable  to  meet  its  debts.  London 
institutions,  unable  to  collect  from  their  various  debtors,  were 
similarly  unable  to  pay  their  creditors.  The  credit  situation  was 
necessarily  demoralized.  The  declaration  of  war,  moreover,  at 
once  made  it  impossible  that  creditors  in  England  could  collect 
from  debtors  in  Germany  or  vice  versa. 

The  credit  system  is  dependent  upon  a  steady  flow  of  funds 
from  debtor  to  creditor.  Each  business  man  in  general  is  both 
debtor  and  creditor;  funds  starting  from  an  ultimate  consumer 
may  go  through  many  hands,  canceling  many  debts  in  the  process. 
An  interruption  anywhere  in  this  chain  of  payments  may  de- 
moralize the  credit  system. 

There  was  further  the  collapse  of  security  values  and  the 
inability  of  those  who  had  borrowed  at  the  banks  on  stock  and 
bond  collateral  security,  often  on  call,  to  pay  their  obligations  at 
the  banks.  The  volume  of  such  stock  and  bond  collateral  loans 
is  in  normal  times  enormous  and  the  banks  were  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  situation. 

The  demoralization  of  industry  by  mobilization  of  labor,  and 
through  much  of  France  and  Belgium  by  actual  invasion,  again 
made  it  impossible  for  great  numbers  of  debtors  to  meet  their 
oWigations.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  clear  that  a  difficult  sit- 
uation was  created  for  banks  and  the  whole  credit  system.  When 
to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  France  had  been  in  depression  and 
even  crisis  fcr  two  years  preceding  the  war;  that  the  great  private 
banks  of  France  were  demoralized  by  losses  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  war,  growing  largely  out  of  bad 
foreign  investments ;  that  the  private  banks  in  France  and  joint 
stock  banks  in  England  showed  themselves  unexpectedly  cow- 
ardly— in  France  much  more  than  in  England — it;  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  situation  called  for  extraordinary  remedies. 

The  first  of  these  extraordinary  remedies  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  closing  of  the  stock  exchanges.  This  was  done 
in  considerable  degree  for  the  protection  of  the  banks.  By 
long  standing  tradition,  banks  are  accustomed  to  reckon  the  price 
of  the  stock  exchange  collateral  on  which  they  lend,  during  the 
hours  that  the  stock  exchange  is  closed,  at  the  closing  price  of 
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the  last  session.  With  the  certainty  that  stock  exchange  prices 
would  go  indefinitely  lower  if '  the  stock  exchanges  remained 
open,  there  was  also  the  certainty  that  the  margin  of  protection 
which  the  bankers  require  in  connection  with  collateral  loans 
would  be  more  than  wiped  out.  The  usual  remedy  which  a 
banker  can  apply  when  his  margin  on  a  collateral  loan  is  in 
danger  was  not  available.  In  such  a  situation,  a  banker  com- 
monly calls  on  the  borrower  to  provide  more  security,  and  if 
the  borrower  is  unable  to  do  this,  the  banker  sells  the  collateral 
for  what  it  will  bring  in  the  market,  applies  the  proceeds  to 
paying  off  the  collateral  loan  and  turns  over  the  balance,  if  any, 
to  the  borrower.  But  in  this  great  emergency,  neither  bankers 
nor  anyone  else  could  have  any  reasonable  expectation  of  selling 
securities  in  considerable  amount  for  enough  to  protect  the  loans 
they  were  supposed  to  secure.  When  the  stock  exchanges  closed, 
the  banks  could  continue  to  reckon  the  securities  at  the  last 
closing  price  and  thus  avoid  the  technical  admission  that  their 
assets  were  impaired,  and  brokers  could  be  protected  against 
the  danger  of  the  banks'  "  selling  them  out  "  at  a  loss. 

But  more  drastic  measures  were  applied  in  England  and 
France,  and  for  that  matter,  despite  denials,'  in  Germany. 
Moratoria  were  applied.  By  decree  of  the  state,  debtors  were 
relieved  in  varying  degree  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  their 
obligations  at  the  time  they  fell  due  and  were  given  time  to 
gather  their  wits,  to  set  their  houses  in  order  and  to  make  such 
use  as  they  could  of  slow  assets  in  protecting  their  solvency. 
There  were  no  moratoria  in  the  United  States,  but  in  New  York 
and  other  financial  centers,  by  general  agreement  of  the  banks, 
clearing  houses,  stock  exchanges  and  other  financial  institutions, 
the  (febtors  were  protected  from  pressure  by  creditors  in  con- 
nection with  stock  exchange  engagements. 

Another  means  of  meeting  the  collapse  of  the  credit  system 
was  aid  from  the  central  banks  in  Germany,  France  and 
England,  This  aid  in  Germany,  England  and  France  took 
the  form  of  rediscounting  the  paper  held  by  the  private  banks 
and  other  dealers  in  bills  and  notes  and  in  a  great  expansion  of 
*  yide  Uughlin :  Credit  of  tht  Nations.    New  York,  1918,  pages  224-227. 
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the  notes  or  deposits  of  the  central  banks.  In  New  York,  where 
there  was  no  central  bank,  there  was  still  an  informal  pooling  of 
bank  resources  and  close  cooperation  among  the  banks. 

Another  remedy  applied  very  generally  was  the  issue  in  one 
form  or  another  of  emergency  currency  for  general  circulation: 
in  the  United  States  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  notes,  in  Great 
Britain  a  special  emergency  currency  issued  by  the  government, 
and  in  France  a  great  flood  of  notes  of  the  Banque  de  France 
with  some  special  emergency  currency.  A  further  form  of 
extraordinary  remedy  was  concerted  action  to  handle  the  foreign 
exchange  problem. 

One  of  the  first  great  problems  which  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
occasioned,  and  a  problem  of  the  very  first  magnitude  throughout 
the  war,  has  been  that  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  gigantic  war 
expenditures  by  the  governments,  a  fiscal  problem.  In  general, 
there  are  five  main  ways  in  which  states  may  provide  for  war 
expenditures : 

(a)  By  taxation 

(b)  By  long  term  bonds 

(c)  By  short  term  Treasury  bills 

(d)  By  advances  from  a  state  bank  of  issue  in  the  form  of 
bank  notes 

(e)  By  a  direct  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  government 
The  last  method  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  North- 
ern government  during  the  American  Civil  War.  It  is  commonly 
recc^ized  as  the  least  desirable  form  of  financing  a  war,  and  in 
form  has  been  avoided  by  all  the  major  belligerents  in  the  present 
war.  Practically,  however,  the  distinction  between  government 
paper  and  note  issue  by  the  national  banks  of  Russia  or  Austria 
is  hard  to  draw;  while  the  legal  tender  notes  of  the  German  loan 
bureaus  (Darlchnskassensckcine) ,  available  as  legal  reserve  for 
the  notes  of  the  Reichsbank,  are  also  practically  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  paper  money  issued  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment, with  legal  tender  privilege,  to  meet  the  fiscal  needs  of  the 
state.  The  notes  of  the  Banque  de  France  also  have  been  issued 
largely  in  response  to  fiscal  needs.  The  government  paper  issued 
by  Great  Britain  has  apparently  been  kept  carefully  divorced  from 
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the  fiscal  operations  of  the  state  and  apparently  has  been  issued 
by  the  government  to  the  banks  to  meet  the  needs  of  circu- 
lation. 

On  the  whole,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  made 
large  use  of  lot^  time  loans  and  taxes,  and  have  called  on  the 
banks  chiefly  in  connection  with  short  time  Treasury  bills  or  certi- 
ficates, although,  of  course,  banks  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  purchased  long  time  bonds  and  have  made 
substantial  loans  with  such  bonds  as  collateral  security.  To  a 
much  greater  extent,  however,  than  in  continental  Europe,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  financed  the  war  by  real  sub- 
tractions from  the  incomes  of  the  people  rather  than  by  mere 
additions  to  bank  credit. 

It  is  less  easy  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  situation  in 
France.  France  has  done  little  with  taxation,  and,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  has  relied  on  short  term  loans.  But  the  short  term 
loans  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  France  largely  by  the  people, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Banque  de  France  itself,  there  has 
probably  been  an  actual  contraction  of  bank  credit  in  France 
during  most  of  the  war.  It  is  probably  true  that  France,  as  well 
as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  has  secured  the  major 
part  of  her  fiscal  resources  during  the  war  from  the  current 
income  of  the  people. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  changes  in  foreign  trade  are, 
on  the  physical  side,  matters  of  outstanding  significance.  The 
European  Entente  Allies,  purchasing  heavily  in  the  United 
States  and  from  other  neutrals,  have  had  an  ever  increasing 
adverse  balance  of  trade,  which  at  the  present  aggregates  many 
billions  of  dollars.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most 
critical  and  interesting  financial  problems  of  the  war.  Ordinarily, 
within  fairly  short  intervals,  a  country's  exports  and  imports 
roughly  balance.  If,  through  considerable  periods,  the  physical 
items  of  exports  and  imports  do  not  balance,  it  is  usually  easy  to 
find  invisible  items  that  complete  the  balance  sheet :  interest  pay- 
ments, freights,  insurance  premiums,  banking  commissions, 
travelers'  expenditures,  investments.  Items  of  this  sort  can 
usually  be  counted  on  to  explain  such  differences  between  imports 
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and  exports  as  occur.  Balances  still  unmet  are  commonly  settled 
with  small  shipments  of  gold. 

The  credit  resources  of  France,  England  and  other  European 
belligerents  have  been  strained  in  meeting  such  an  adverse  trade 
balance  as  the  past  four  years  have  brought  about.  The  out- 
break of  the  war  saw  England  and  France  favorably  placed. 
New  York  was  indebted  to  them  partly  because  of  shipments  of 
commodities  earlier  in  the  year,  but  more  because  of  the  heavy 
selling  of  securities  on  the  New  York  stock  exchange.  For  a 
time  the  exchange  rates  in  New  York  ruled  in  favor  of  Paris 
and  London  and  New  York  exported  gold,  not  indeed  to  London 
because  of  dangers  at  sea,  but  to  Ottawa,  where  the  Bank  of 
England  established  a  depository.  With  December,  1914,  the 
tide  turned,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  increasing  shipments 
of  goods  from  the  United  States  to  the  Allies  and  from  the 
beginning  of  1915  to  March,  1917,  when  the  United  States  broke 
with  Germany,  there  was  a  steady  stream  of  gold  coming  to  the 
United  States,  chiefly  through  England,  amoimting  in  all  to 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

This  gold,  however,  paid  for  a  minor  fraction  of  the  adverse 
trade  balance.  The  rest  was  paid  for  partly  by  the  return  of 
securities  to  the  United  States,  partly  by  direct  government  bor- 
rowings by  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States,  and 
partly  by  adjustments  of  short  term  mercantile  credits.  With 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  the  adverse  trade 
balance  has  been  met  by  direct  loans  by  the  federal  government  to 
its  allies.  In  connection  with  the  loans  made  before  the  entry  of 
the  United  States^into  the  war,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  of  them  have  been  based  upon  American  securities  owned 
by  European  investors,  mobilized  by  the  governments  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  and  hypothecated  in  New  York. 

The  progress'of  the  war  has  been  marked  by  more  and  more 
direct  governmental  control  of  prices,  industry,  shipping,  basic 
raw  materials,  railway  transportation,  etc..  as  the  world's  phys- 
ical resources  have  been  progressively  strained.  The  course  of 
prices  during  the  war  has  attracted  great  attention  and  has  been 
one  of  the  dramatic  features  of  it.    There  has  been  a  worldwide 
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rise  of  commodity  prices,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  world- 
wide scarcity  of  commodities,  due  to  the  fact  that  50,000,000 
men  have  been  withdrawn  from  industry  and  have  been  put  to 
work  in  the  most  destructive  kind  of  consumption  of  the  products 
of  industry,  to  the  fact  that  transportation  resources  have  lieen 
diminished  and  made  precarious,  and  to  the  fact  that  industry, 
where  not  directly  destroyed,  has  been  demoralized  and  rendered 
less  productive  by  the  general  interruption  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade.  In  terms  of  gold,  therefore,  commodities  in  general 
have  risen  in  price. 

To  this  rise  in  gold  prices,  there  has  been  superadded  in 
various  countries  a  further  rise  in  prices  occasioned  by  the 
depreciation  of  paper  currency  no  longer  convertible  into  gold. 
This  is  true  in  an  overwhelming  degree  in  Russia,  in  large  degree 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  in  considerable  measure  in  France,  and 
to  some  extent  in  Great  Britain. 

The  change  in  prices,  however,  has  not  been  all  in  one  direction. 
A  few  commodities  have  not  risen.  Coffee  and  India  rubber  in 
the  United  States  would  be  cases  where  commodities  were  as 
abundant  for  ordinary  civilian  consumption  during  the  war  as 
they  were  before  the  war.  They  did  not  rise  in  price  in  the 
United  States.  In  countries  where  currency  depreciation  is  not 
a  major  factor,  the  prices  of  stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate  have 
shown  a  large  decline.  This  is  due  partly  to  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  of  certain  securities,  but  chiefly  to  a  rising  discount  on  the 
future,  as  the  pressure  of  present  needs  forces  governments  and 
peoples  to  mortgage  future  incomes  increasingly  to  obtain  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war  and  sustaining  life.  The  correla- 
tives are  of  course  rising  long  time  interest  rates  and  rising  com- 
modity prices.  This  is  strikingly  true  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  It  appears  to  be  true  also  in  France,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  securities  on  the  French  bourse  may  be  taken  as  typical. 

In  general,  the  war  has  been  accompanied  by  a  large  expansion 
of  bank  credits.  This  has  been  true  in  Great  Britain ;  it  has  been 
true  in  the  United  States;  it  has  been  true  to  a  very  great  degree 
in  Germany.  In  France,  however,  although  the  Banque  de 
France  has  expanded  credits  enormously,  the  whole  increase 
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being  in  credits  to  the  state,  the  other  banks  have,  on  the  whole, 
contracted  their  lending  operations  and  their  volume  of  deposits 
subject  to  check  or  draft,  at  least  through  most  of  the  war  period. 

In  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States,  the  savings 
banks  have  all  been  in  some  measure  alarmed  by  the  shrinkage 
in  the  market  quotations  of  their  investments  and  by  the  ten- 
dency during  the  earlier  period  of  the  war  of  depositors  to  with- 
draw funds.  In  all  three  countries  there  has  developed  the 
understanding  that  public  action  will  be  taken  to  the  extent  that 
is  necessary  to  protect  savings  banks  from  insolvency.  The 
problem  seems  to  have  cleared  for  the  savings  banks  of  the 
United  States  without  much  positive  action.  More  serious  in 
Great  Britain  and  France,  the  problem  now  appears  to  be  a 
manageable  one. 

The  position  of  the  savings  banks  is  typical  of  all  recipients  of 
fixed  incomes  in  a  period  of  rapidly  rising  prices  and  rapidly 
rising  interest  rates.  Railroads  and  municipal  public  utilities, 
whose  charges  are  fixed  and  whose  costs  are  rising,  have  suffered 
during  the  war;  the  gold  mining  industry  has  suffered;  men  on 
fixed  salaries  or  retired  capitalists  living  on  investments  have 
found  their  real  income  steadily  reduced  with  the  rising  prices. 
In  England,  France  and  the  United  Stales,  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment guarantee  of  railroad  credit  has  been  found  necessary. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  heavy  drains  made  by  the 
warring  states  upon  the  loanable  funds  of  the  various  countries, 
it  has  been  increasingly  difficult  to  finance  private  enterprises. 
In  part,  this  has  been  desirable.  It  is  not  well  that  new  enterprises 
producing  luxuries  or  other  things  that  the  people  can  get  along 
without  should  expand,  competing  with  the  governments  for 
labor  and  supplies  in  the  market,  but  the  necessity  for  financing 
the  new  war  time  industries  has  been  very  great.  On  the  whole, 
private  capital  has  been  adequate  for  this  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  though  some  state  assistance  has  been  neces- 
sary. In  France,  however,  state  aid  on  a  considerable  scale  has 
been  extended  to  necessary  enterprises,  including  agriculture. 

The  enormous  volume  of  war  time  expenditures  has  led  to 
great  industrial  activity  throu^out  most  of  the  world,  and  the 
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huge  profits  resulting  from  the  rising  prices  connected  with  the 
war  have  in  large  degree  buried  the  financial  difficulties  which  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  occasioned.  The  credit  system  has  come  to 
life  again,  moratoria  have  largely  been  dispensed  with,  and 
pending  insolvencies  largely  averted.  To  a  very  considerable 
extent,  it  seems,  moreover,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
that  business  men,  foreseeing  a  shock  when  the  war  is  over, 
anticipating  a  drastic  drop  in  prices  with  the  falling  off  of  war 
orders  and  with  the  return  of  labor  to  ordinary  pursuits,  have 
buttressed  their  positions  with  large  reserves,  have  charged  to 
depredation  the  extraordinary  expenditures  for  new  buildings 
and  equipment  in  connection  with  the  war  time  industries,  and 
are  prepared  to  readjust  themselves  to  a  lower  level  of  com- 
modity prices  without  bankruptcy. 

The  problem  of  the  huge  debts  of  the  warring  states,  which 
we  shall  deal  with  in  later  chapters,  has  given  concern  to  very 
many  students.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  there  need 
not  be  in  these  war  debts  any  insurmountable  dangers  to  solvency 
after  the  war. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  undertake  to  treat  these  major  topics 
and  others  necessarily  connected  with  them,  with  considerable 
fulness  in  the  case  of  France.  The  discussion  of  money,  credit 
and  banking  in  the  United  States  will  be  much  briefer.  The  rea- 
son for  putting  the  chief  emphasis  upon  France  in  our  discussion 
is  that  the  war  time  developments  of  the  United  States  are  much 
more  familiar  to  American  readers  than  are  those  in  France. 
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CHAPTER  n 
Mcmey,  Credit  and  Banking  in  Prance 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  sharper  contrast  among  the  great 
banking  systems  of  the  world  than  that  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  The  difference  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  trained  students  whose  background  is  primarily  French, 
and  trained  students  whose  background  is  primarily  American, 
to  find  a  common  language  or  to  realize  that  lieneath  the  differ- 
ences in  forms  there  are  many  common  principles  in  operation. 
The  American  takes  for  granted  many  practices,  and  theories 
regarding  those  practices,  of  which  some  of  the  best  informed 
French  bankers  seem  to  know  little;  while  the  French  student 
takes  for  granted  doctrines  and  practices  which  must  be  very 
carefully  explained  indeed  to  the  American  student  of  this 
subject. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  tmderstanding  the  French  system 
is  the  paucity  of  statistical  materials  in  usable  shape.'  With  the 
exception  of  the  Banque  de  France,  the  Caisse  des  Depots  et 
Consignations,  and  some  minor  semi-public  institutions  of  bank- 
ing character,  French  banks  are  wholly  private  institutions.  If 
incorporated  at  all,  they  are  incorporated  under  the  general 
corporation  laws,  and  subject  to  no  more  state  control  than  a 
manufacturing  corporation  would  be.  The  state  requires  no 
reports  from  them  in  uniform  style,  or,  indeed,  any  reports  at 
all,  in  general,  except  for  taxation  purposes.  Commonly  they 
make  annual  reports  to  their  stockholders,  and  frequently  they 
publish  some  sort  of  balance  sheet  statements  at  intervals  between 
the  annual  reports.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  get  information  from 

'  Cf.  opinion  expressed  in  StaUsman's  Year  Book,  1912,  page  794,  where 
figures  for  the  private  banks  are  declared  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  not  to 
justify  republication. 
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these  reports  as  to  their  actual  operations.  Take,  for  example, 
the  statement  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  of  December  31,  1905,  The 
statement  of  assets  is  as  follows : 

ACTIF  DU  CREDIT  LYONNAIS 
December  31,  190S 

Especes  en  caisse  et  dans  leg  banques Fr,  171,554,052.82 

Portf euille    1,030,060.878.68 

Avances  sur  garanties  et  Reports 395,685,193.93 

Comptes  courants  535,566.961.42 

Fortfeuillc-titres  (actions,  bons.  obligations  et  rentes) 5,446.754.89 

Comptes  d'ordres  et  divers 1,422,772.67 

Immeubles     37,000,000.00 

Fr.  2,176736,614.41 

Just  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain 
of  these  items,  it  has  seemed  best  to  give  them  in  the  French 
version.  The  first  item,  cash  on  hand  and  in  the  banks,  will  seem 
familiar  enough  to  those  used  to  the  accounts  of  English  joint 
stock  banks.  French  bankers  attach  little  importance  to  cash 
reserves.  If  their  portfolios  contain  plenty  of  liquid  paper,  redis- 
countable  at  the  Banque  de  France,  they  find  their  real  reserves 
there,  and  the  question  of  actual  cash  in  their  vaults  is  purely  a 
matter  of  convenience.  "  Espece"  obviously  can  not  be  trans- 
lated "  specie,"  which  would  mean,  in  English,  gold  and  silver 
coin.  Presumbably  "  especes  "  means,  simply,  "  ready  funds  " 
in  the  money  market  sense,  including  gold  and  silver  coin,  notes 
of  the  Banque  de  France,  and  deposits  with  the  Banque  de 
France  and  other  banks.  American  bankers  supply  much  more 
detailed  information  on  this  point  in  their  reports.  French 
bankers  other  than  the  Banque  de  France — and  for  that  matter 
English  bankers — free  from  the  absurdity  of  legal  minimum 
reserves,  and  free  to  a  large  degree  from  the  difficulties  of  get- 
ting cash  in  an  emergency  which  American  bankers,  until  re- 
cently, have  faced,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  matter 
as  relatively  unimportant. 

Real  question  arises,  however,  as  to  the  second  item,  "  port- 
folio," which  contains  over  a  billion  francs!  What  is  included 
in  this  huge  lump  sum  ?  The  bank  does  not  say  "  commercial 
portfolio."     A  common  understanding  would  seem  to  be  that 
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the  item  contains  discounted  commercial  bills  of  exchange,  with 
short  maturities,  but  critics  of  the  great  private  banks  have 
suggested  that  many  other  things  may  be  there,  including  securi- 
ties owned,  and  paper  drawn  in  connection  with  stock  market 
operations.  In  any  case,  a  subdivision  of  this  huge  item  among 
the  branches  of  the  great  company  would  be  illuminating.'  Dur- 
ing the  war,  as  we  shall  see,  "  portfolio  "  has  been  combined  with 
other  elements  in  the  statement  of  this  bank,  in  a  very  confusit^ 
and  baffling  manner. 

"Advances  on  reports"  is  definite  enough.  It  means  stock 
market  loans  made  till  the  next  settlement  day  on  the  security  of 
stock  and  bond  collateral.  The  whole  item  "  advances  on 
'garanties'  and  reports,"  is  translated  as  "loans  against  securi- 
ties and  contangoes"*  by  the  London  Economist  of  May  17, 
1913,  while  in  English  statements  published  by  the  Credit 
Lyonnais  itself,  it  appears  (June  30,  1915)  as  "loans  against 
collateral  and  time  loans,"  and  (October  31,  1908)  "call 
loans  and  time  loans."  It  may  be  safely  taken  as  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  a  figure  for  loans  in  connection  with  bourse 
transactions. 

"  Comptcs  courants,"  current  accounts  (on  the  assets  side), 
is  an  item  which  would  find  its  nearest  counterpart  in  American 
banking  under  the  head  of  "oveMrafts,"  though  it  is,  perhaps, 
misleading  to  say  this.  It  is  misleading,  first,  because  with  us 
overdrafts  are  represented  by  actual  checks  drawn  on  the  bank, 
and  held  by  the  bank.  In  the  second  place,  in  American  banking, 
overdrafts  are  generally  illegal,  or  at  all  events  regarded  as  bad 
banking,  while  there  is  no  such  stigma  attached  to  this  item  in 

'  The  Credit  Lyonnais  sUted  to  the  National  Monetary  Commission  that 
only  commercial  and  industrial  bills,  chiefly  commercial  bills,  were  included 
here,  and  denied  that  its  security  holdings  were  larger  than  shown  in  its 
published  statement.  See  Senate  Document  405,  6l5t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  Com- 
pare with  this  statement  the  contentions  of  Lysis:  Contre  d'Oligarchi* 
financiire  en  France,  12th  cd.,  Paris,  1908  (La  Revue),  pages  31,  S3-86. 

■  "  Contango"  and  "report  "  arc,  respectively,  the  terms  used  in  London 
and  Paris  to  describe  the  loans  made  on  collateral  security  till  the  next 
settlement  day,  on  the  stock  exchange  or  the  bourse.  Fortnightly  settle- 
ments prevail  in  these  centers  instead  of  the  daily  settlements  made  in  New 
York.  "  Contango  "  is  also  applied  to  the  interest  rate  at  which  these  loans 
are  made.  For  details,  sec  H.  C.  Emery:  Speculation  on  the  Stock  and 
Produce  Exchanges  in  the  United  Slates.  The  term  "  report  "  is  also  used 
in  Berlin,     Neither  of  these  expressions  is  used  in  New  York. 
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French  banking.  The  term  "current  accounts"  appears  also 
on  the  liability  side — in  the  statement  of  the  date  in  question  it 
stands  on  the  liability  side  at  856,272,484.76  francs.  It  is  a 
form  of  deposit,  with  overdraft  privileges.  The  active  business 
man  is  likely  to  have  a  "  compte  courant "  rather  than  a  "  dipat " 
(deposit).  If  he  overdraws  this  account,  he  becomes  a  debtor 
of  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  the  overdraft,  and  pays  interest  on 
the  atnounts  overdrawn  for  the  time  that  his  account  remains 
overdrawn.  His  overdrawn  account  then  appears  as  an  asset 
of  the  bank.  If  his  account  shows  a  positive  balance,  it  appears 
as  "  current  account "  on  the  liability  side  of  the  bank's  statement. 
There  is  a  prior  understanding  as  to  how  much  he  may  overdraw 
— a  sort  of  "  line  of  credit  "  understanding.  Often  securities  or 
other  collateral  may  be  deposited  in  advance.  Such  a  practice  has 
been  well  known  in  some  of  our  southern  States  and  on  the 
Paci6c  coast  and  similar  practices  are  well  established  in  Scot- 
land and  in  England,  outside  of  London.  It  isperfectly  sound 
banking,  if  properly  understood  and  safeguarded.  For  our 
present  purposes,  however,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  not  much 
information  regarding  the  bank's  business  is  contained  in  the 
figure.  For  what  purposes  were  overdrafts  to  the  extent  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five  million  francs  permitted?  Critics, 
unable  to  find  elsewhere  in  the  bank's  statement  figures  which 
could  account  for  the  supposed  operations  of  the  bank  in  "  high 
finance,"  have  su^ested  that  "  comptes  courants "  may  in  no 
small  part  represent  accounts  of  agents  of  the  bank  itself,  operat- 
ing on  the  bourse,' 

The  remaining  items  on  the  assets  side  are  small,  and  need  no 
comment,  except  that  the  very  smallness  of  the  item  "  portfeuille- 
litres"  (stock  and  bond  portfolio)  would  strongly  suggest  that 
most  of  the  holdings  of  the  bank  in  securities  must  be  somewhere 
else!  As  will  later  be  made  clear,  banks  of  the  character  of  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  have  had  as  a  very  great  part  indeed  of  their 
business  the  handling  of  securities,  particularly  foreign  issues 
which  were  to  be  marketed  to  their  depositors,  and  whose  values 
meanwhile  must  be  protected  by  bourse  operations. 

'Cf.  Lysis,  op.  (it.,  pages  58-59. 
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On  the  liability  side,  three  items  aggregate  the  great  bulk  of 
the  whole : 

Depots  et  bons  i  vne Fr.  705,650.500.36 

Comptes  Courants  8S6.2?2,484,76 

Acceptations  180.559,616,46 

Fr.  1,742.482,601^ 

Of  total  liabilities  of  2,176,736,614  francs,  1,742,482,614  are 
contained  in  these  three  items. 

It  is  not  alone  the  paucity  of  items,  the  lack  of  details,  in  such 
reports  that  baffle  us.  If  American  banks  gave  no  more  details 
than  this,  it  would  still  be  possible  to  trace  many  general  move- 
ments by  watching  their  changes,  because  we  could  localize 
them,  compare  variations  in  different  States,  in  different  cities, 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  ,But,  as  will  be  made 
clearer  later,  the  figures  for  the  few  great  banks  like  the  Credit 
Lyonnais  cover  all  sections  of  France,  where  their  branches  are 
widely  scattered,  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Credit  Lyon- 
nais, numerous  foreign  branches  as  well. 

But  there  are  further  difficulties.  How  accurately  made  up  are 
the  figures  presented  ?  There  is  no  public  auditing.  The  state- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  made  in  France  that  the  figures  for 
profits  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  are  fictitious,  that  they  gen- 
erally approximate  the  actual .  amount  declared  in  dividends, 
with  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  added  to  give  veri- 
similitude.* 

These  considerations  need  not  have  a  sinister  significance.  The 
first  thought  of  an  American  depositor  who  is;told  that  hi^  banker 
is  "  doctoring  "  his  balance  sheet  would  be  that  the  bank  is 
insolvent,  and  that  losses  are  thereby  being  concealed.  It  would 
appear  more  probable  that  the  French  banks  were  concealing 
profits  to  the  extent  that  such  considerations  moved  them  at  all. 
In  1900,  an  officer  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  replying  to  a  stock- 
holder's question,  declined  to  give  out  figures  on  the  ground  that 
the  banks  were  subject  to  heavy  taxation,  and  it  would  not  be 

^  L' Information.  April  12,  190S;  ibid..  May  9,  1905.  Quoted  by  Lysi». 
op.  eit.,  page  62. 
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wise  to  reveal  them ! '  But  probably  the  fundamental  reason  is 
one  which  great  private  bankers  in  many  countries  would  sympa- 
thize with:  banking  is  a  delicate  matter;  it  is  not  well  for  the 
uninitiated  to  know  too  much  about  it;  secrecy  and  privacy  are 
the  banker's  right.  Much  is  said  in  France  about  the  necessity 
of  guarding  secrets  from  competitors — a  defense  that  evokes  a 
good  deal  of  sarcasm  from  those  critics  of  the  French  "money 
trust "  who  maintain  that  all  the  great  private  banks  work  in 
perfect  accord. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that,  in  general,  statis- 
tical materials  for  the  study  of  French  banking  must  be  inade- 
quate, and  that  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  extent  we  must  rely  on 
information  which  lacks  quantitative  exactness.  This  is  especially 
true  during  the  war  period,  as  the  method  of  making  up  the 
balance  sheets  has  been  altered,  so  that  comparison  with  previous 
figures  is  very  difficult. 

Certain  general  contrasts  between  American  and  French  bank- 
ing will  perhaps  serve  best  to  get  the  French  system  before  us. 
This  contrast  will  be  more  effectively  made  if  we  think  of  both 
systems  as  they  stood  in  1914,  before  France  was  torn  by  war, 
and  before  our  federal  reserve  system  was  inaugurated.  Subse- 
quent pages  will  deal  with  the  four  years  that  have  passed  since 
then. 

A  familiar  contrast  is  that  between  centralized  and  decentral- 
ized banking.  French  banking  is  highly  centralized,  while  in 
America  there  were  over  twenty-five  thousand  independent  bank- 
ing  institutions — most  of  which  were  and  are  really  independent. 
The  great  central  bank,  the  Banque  de  France,  holder  of  the 
great  gold  reserve,  monopolist  in  the  field  of  note  issue  in  France, 
standing  ready  to  rediscount  the  paper  of  the  other  banks  at  any 
time,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  banks  rather  than  directly  with  the 
people,  closely  allied  with  the  state,  the  reliance  of  the  state  in 

'  Lysis,  op.  cit.,  pages  80-81.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  much  out  of 
the  annual  reports  to  stockholders.  They  deal  largely  in  banal  generalities 
— a  practice  not  unknown  to  American  corporation  officials.  Lysis  quotes 
Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  as  follows-  "II  faut  bien  le  dire,  la  methode  ordinaire- 
ment  suivie  en  France  et  peut-etre  ailleurs  pour  les  rapports  de  la  direction 
avec  les  actionnaires  est  une  methode  toute  illusoire.  Elle  nc  donne  au- 
cune  garantie  de  bonne  gestion."    Page  89. 
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times  of  emergency — this  feature  of  French  banking,  wholly 
lacking  in  1914  in  the  United  States,  is, familiar  enough  to  Amer- 
ican students.  But  French  centralization  goes  far  beyond  that 
Apart  from  the  Banque  de  France,  there  are  some  four  or  five 
other  great  private  banks  which  do  most  of  the  banking  business 
of  the  country.  Chief  among  these  are  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  the 
Societe  Generale  pour  Favoriser  le  Developpement  du  Commerce 
et  de  rindustrie  en  France  (commonly  known  as  the  Societe 
Generale),  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  the  Credit  Industrial. 
The  first  three  really  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves,  as  the  great 
credit  houses.  These  banks  all  have  numerous  branches  scat- 
tered all  over  France  (except  that  the  Credit  Industriel  confines 
itself  to  Paris).  The  Societe  Generale  has  1,000  branches.  The 
Credit  Lyonnais  has  branches,  not  only  in  France  but  in  Russia, 
where  "  Lyonski  Kredit "  is  a  familiar  name,  in  the  Balkans,  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe,  and  in  other  continents.  Other 
French  banks  also  have  foreign  branches.  In  recent  decades, 
these  great  credit  houses  have  rapidly  absorbed  or  driven  out  of 
business  the  independent  provincial  and  local  banks,  although 
there  remain  strong  institutions  among  these,  whose  relative 
position  has  been  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  events  of  the 
war,'  In  general,  however,  a  local  bank  in  France  is  a  branch 
of  a  great  Paris  institution,  receives  instructions  from  Paris,  is 
manned  by  men  sent  out  or  chosen  from  Paris,  and  is  subject  to 
little  control  by  local  business  men  or  local  authorities. 

The  institutions  so  far  named  deal  directly  with  the  people, 
and  especially  receive  deposits  of  almost  all  sizes  from  the  general 
public.  There  is,  however,  another  institution,  less  conspicuous 
than  those  named,  but  probably  as  powerful  as  any  of  them, 
namely,  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas.  This  institution 
does  not  receive  the  deposits  of  the  general  public  or  discount 
commercial  paper  as  a  regular  business.  Its  nearest  counterpart 
in  the  United  States  would  be  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.  Its  power, 
very  great,  is  commonly  exerted  indirectly,  through  its  relations 
with  other  houses.  Its  own  operations  are  largely  in  the  field  of 
foreign  exchange,  security  underwriting  and  marketing,  handling 
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the  deposits  of  certain  great  corporations  in  whose  securities  it 
deals,  etc. 

Most  of  these  institutions  are  supposed  to  be  bound  together 
by  close  understandings,  and  to  work  in  close  harmony.  No 
such  charges  of  a  "  money  trust "  have  ever  been  brought  in 
the  United  Stales  as  have  been  made  by  French  critics  of  these 
institutions.  The  nature  of  this  cooperation  will  best  be  con- 
sidered when  we  take  up  the  kinds  of  banking  business  done 
in  France. 

But  the  centralization  has  gone  much  further  than  this.  In 
America,  there  are  many  thousands  of  independent  savings  banks, 
each,  under  general  laws  and  some  State  supervision,  free  to 
make  its  own  investments.  In  France,  virtually  all  the  local 
savings  banks  (caisses  d'epargne  ordinaires)  are  required  to  turn 
over  the  funds  deposited  with  them  to  a  great  central  state 
institution.  La  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations,  which  makes 
the  investments  for  them,  chiefly  in  the  rentes,  the  long  time 
obligations  of  the  French  Government. 

In  the  midst  of  this  centralization,  the  independent  local  banks 
have  themselves  felt  it  necessary  to  combine.  Many  of  the 
provincial  banks  are  themselves  possessed  of  numerous  branches. 
There  aire  altogether  some  2,700  or  more  of  local  and  provincial 
banks,  many  of  them  insignificant  in  size.  In  1905,  325  of 
them  formed  a  protective  union,  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Banques 
de  Province,  which  also  carries  on  in  Paris  a  banking  business, 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  huge  security  operations  which  are 
concentrated  there.^ 

One  great  institution,  the  Credit  Foncier,  with  branches 
throughout  France,  does  most  of  the  mortgage  loan  business  in 
the  cities.  It  was  anticipated,  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  that 
it  would  supply  agricultural  credit  largely,  but  this  it  has  done  to 
a  very  slight  extent.  Agricultural  mortgages  in  France  are 
chiefly  taken  by  individuals,  rather  than  by  institutions,  and 
French  agricultural  lands  are  not  heavily  mortgaged.' 

■  Uughlin :  Credit  of  the  Nalioni.  New  York.  1918.  page  147, 
'  t  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Pope  for  information  rettarding  agricultural 
credit  in  France.     Dr.  Pope  states  that  it  is  virtually  impossible,  with  data 
now  accessible,  to  give  an  account  of  war  changes  in  this  field. 
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Next  to  its  highly  centralized  character,  we  should  perhaps 
mention  the  important  role  of  bank  notes  in  French  banking  as  a 
feature  marking  it  off  from  American  banking.  Notes  of  the 
Banque  de  France  have  been  the  main  means  of  making  payments 
in  France.  Checks  drawn  against  deposit  accounts  have  had  a 
very  limited  use.  This  generalization  is  one  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  The  situation  is,  however,  more  complicated  than 
this  simple  generalization  would  imply,  and  there  seems  to  be 
some  misunderstanding  even  among  French  writers  who  have 
been  advocating  an  extension  of  the  check  and  deposit  system 
during  the  war  as  to  the  significance  of  the  contrast. 

In  America,  we  are  accustomed  to  the  doctrine  that  deposits 
grow  out  of  loans,  in  very  large  degree,  A  bank,  making  a  loan 
to  a  depositor,  gives  him,  not  cash  or  bank  notes,  as  a  rule,  but 
a  deposit  credit.  Against  this  he  draws  a  check,  which  is 
deposited  by  the  one  to  whom  he  gives  it,  leading  to  a  transfer 
of  the  deposit' credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  if  both  are 
depositors  of  the  same  bank,  or,  through  familiar  clearing  house 
machinery,  to  a  deposit  credit  in  some  other  bank,  without 
actual  transfer  of  cash  between  the  banks  to  any  considerable 
percentage  of  the  amount  involved.  Deposits  with  us,  in  other 
words,  are  a  fabric  built  up  largely  by  the  creation  of  new  bank 
credits,  transferred  by  check,  rather  than  due  to  the  actual 
"depositing"  across  the  bank's  counter  of  actual  "money" 
(gold,  silver,  greenbacks,  national  bank  notes,  gold  and  silver  cer- 
tificates, etc.).  If  we  did  not  use  checks,  if  we  could  borrow 
from  the  banks  only  coin  or  bank  notes,  and  if  only  one  bank 
in  the  country  had  the  power  to  issue  bank  notes,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  deposit  banking  could  be  a  very  important  matter  in 
this  country.  And  yet,  deposit  banking  is  very  important  in 
France.  In  France  proper,  only  the  Banque  de  France  can  issue 
notes.  (The  Banque  de  I'Algerie,  chartered  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, is  also  a  bank  of  issue,  privileged  to  issue  about  300.- 
000,000  francs  in  notes  before  the  war.)  But  the  great  private 
banks  have,  in  their  "deposits"  and  "  comptes  courants"  (on 
the  liability  side)  many  billions  of  francs.  For  the  Banque  de 
France  itself,  on  February  12,  1914,  the  "comptes  courants" 
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(liability)  '  in  Paris  and  branches  amounted  to  695,000.000 
francs.  This  looks  small  when  compared  with  the  5,845,000,000 
francs  of  note  issue  shown  by  the  same  statement  of  the  Banque 
de  France,  and  would  make  it  appear  that  the  main  form  in  which 
that  bank  extends  credit  is  clearly  in  note  issue.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  to  a  large  extent  the  notes  of  the  Banque  de 
France  were  before  the  war  really  little  more  than  gold,  or  coin, 
certificates.  On  the  date  in  question,  the  Banque  de  France  held 
a  metal  cover  for  the  notes  of  4,222,000,000  francs,  the  great 
bulk  of  which  was  gold.  Only  the  "  uncovered  "  part  of  the  note 
issue  could  thus  represent  a  real  extension  of  new  bank  credit. 
This  uncovered  note  issue  amounted  to  only  1,623,000,000 
francs  on  the  date  in  question,  an  amount  larger,  indeed,  than  the 
current  accounts  of  the  Banque  de  France  by  nearly  a  billion 
francs,  but  still  a  very  small  amount  when  compared  with  the 
deposits  and  current  accounts  of  all  the  French  banks,  including 
the  Banque  de  France  itself.  The  Credit  Lyonnais  alone,  for 
example,  at  about  the  same  time  (December,  1913)'  showed 
deposits  and  current  accounts  (liability)  combined  aggregating 
about  1,230,000,000  francs,  an  amount  which  is  only  four 
hundred  millions  short  of  the  uncovered  note  issue  of  the  Banque 
de  France,  and  which,  combined  with  the  current  accounts  of  the 
Banque  de  France,  exceeds  the  uncovered  note  issue  by  nearly 
three  hundred  millions.  If  deposit  banking  can  represent  real 
extensions  of  new  bank  credit  only  in  connection  with  checks, 
and  if  the  chief  form  of  credit  extension  in  France  is  by  means 
of  the  bank  note,  we  have  some  curious  phenomena  to  explain. 

There  is  a  real  problem  here,  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
familiar  only  with  American  or  English  banking,  if  the  state- 
ments commonly  made  about  checks  and  bank  notes  in  France 
are  to  be  accepted.  And  first,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  use 
of  checks  in  France,  even  before  the  war,  was  by  no  means  so 
limited  as  many  have  supposed.    To  be  sure,  the  conciirge  and 

*  Unlike  many  of  the   French  banks,   the  Banque  dc  France  shows  no 

"  CDinptes  courants"  on  the  assets  side.     The  term  "deposits"  would  be    ' 
used  by  an  American  bank  to  describe  this  item  in  the  Banque  de  France 
statement. 

*  London  Economist,  May  23,  1914,  page  1254. 
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the  small  tradesman  would  commonly  have  nothing  to  do  with 
checks.  To  be  sure,  the  general  practice,  in  paying  house  rents, 
in  paying  retail  bills,  in  paying  wages,  in  paying  taxes,  and  in 
many  other  places  where  an  American  would  unhesitatingly  draw 
checks,  was  to  pay  with  bank  notes  or  coin.  Even  large  payments 
were  often  made  by  bank  notes.  The  use  of  checks  was,  and  is, 
a  thing  little  known  among  the  masses  of  the  people  in  France. 
Indeed,  the  "  woolen  sock,"  in  which  gold  itself,  rather  than  bank 
notes,  was  hoarded,  is  a  long  standing  tradition  in  France,  and 
hard  money,  rather  than  either  notes  or  deposits,  has  been  a  large 
factor  in  French  life.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this 
that  large  business  transactions,  and  stock  market  transactions, 
have  not  freely  availed  themselves  of  the  convenience  of  the 
checking  system.  To  a  very  large  extent,  they  have  done  so.  No 
such  study  has  been  made  in  France  of  the  use  of  credit  instru- 
ments in  payments  as  that  which  has  been  made  in  this  country  by 
Dean  David  Kinley.'  One  can  only  rely  on  general  statements 
made  by  men  who  can  speak  authoritatively  from  first  hand 
knowledge  of  French  banking.  But  the  author,  on  the  basis 
of  such  information,  is  quite  confident  that  the  use  of  checks 
has  been  much  more  extensive  in  France  than  has  been 
generally  stated  in  English  and  American  books  upon  the 
subject. 

In  the  United  States,  as  Kinley's  figures  show,  over  90  per 
cent  of  all  payments  are  made  by  check,  rather  than  coin  or 
paper  money.  Over  50  per  cent  of  all  retail  payments  are  made 
by  check;  about  30  per  cent  of  wages  are  paid  by  check;  and 
over  90  per  cent  of  wholesale  business  is  done  by  check.  No 
such  high  proportions  could  be  found  for  wholesale,  retail  or 
wage  payments  in  France.  But  Kinley's  figures  also  make  it 
clear  that  retail  and  wholesale  payments  combined  consti- 
tute only  about  one-fourth  of  the  payments  made  in*  the  United 
States.  The  bulk  of  our  payments  is  listed  in  his  figures  under 
the  head  of  "  all  other,"  and  these  "  all  other  "  payments  are 
found,  on  analysis,  to  be  concentrated  in  the  great  centers  of 

I  Payments  in  the  United 
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speculation  and  finance,  notably  New  York  City  itself.'  France 
is  also  a  country  where  financial  and  speculative  operations  are 
carried  on  on  a  vast  scale,  and  the  men  who  carry  them  on 
are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  convenience  of  the  checking 
system. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  check  is  by 
no  means  the  only  instrument  for  mobilizing  deposit  credits,  and 
making  it  possible  to  utilize  the  deposit  as  a  means  for  extending 
new  bank  credit.  In  Germany,  where  also  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  bank  note,  rather  than  the  deposit,  is  the  chief  means  of 
payment,  we  find  the  "giro  system,"  under  which  a  depositor 
instructs  his  bank  to  transfer  to  some  other  person,  perhaps  in  a 
different  city,  a  deposit  credit,  performing  a  service  similar  to 
the  checking  system.  It  is  dependent  in  part  on  branch  banking, 
although  it  can  be  worked  out  through  independent  correspondent 
banks  as  well. 

In  1907,  the  Banque  de  France  made  transfers  between  clients 
to  the  extent  of  ISO  billion  francs.*  The  Banque  de  France 
makes  transfers  all  over  France  for  the  government  for  its 
private  depositors  and  for  the  other  banks  which  deposit  with  it. 
The  other  banks  will  commonly  make  transfers  between  branches 
in  a  given  city,  but  for  transfers  between  their  own  branches  in 
different  cities  they  will  normally  use  the  machinery  of  the 
Banque  de  France.*  Here,  then,  is  an  enormous  body  of 
payments  made  by  deposit  credit  by  a  method  which  is  quite 
as  effective  as  the  check  for  the  purpose,  without  the  use  of 
checks. 

The  annual  income  of  the  people  of  France  before  the  war  has 
been  estimated  at  about  thirty  billion  francs.*  The  total  annual 
retail  trade  of  the  country  must  be  substantially  less  than  that. 

'  Cf.  the  present  writer's  Value  of  Money,  Macmiltan,  1917,  chaps.  13  and 
19,  for  an  analysis  of  Kinley's  figures. 

'  'National  Monetary  Commission  Report;  Interviews  on  the  Bankinq  and 
Currency  Systems  of  England,  France,  etc.,  Senate  Document  No.  405,  61st 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pa^es  204  and  240. 

'To  a  considerable  cxlcnt.  these  transfers  take  the  place  ot  clearings 
among  the  other  banks  and  Iheir  volume  explains  the  insignificant  volume 
of  operations  of  the  Paris  clearing  house.  Cf.  Patron,  Bank  of  France. 
National  Monetary  Commission  Report,  pages  71-75. 

*  Helffericb's  estimate,  quoted  by  Laughlin,  op.  cit.,  page  194, 
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In  America,  Kinley's  studies.'  referred  to  abow,  would  show  that 
wholesale  trade  is  about  twice  as  great  as  retail  trade,  in  pecuniary 
magnitude,  if  payments  are  a  test.  If  this  should  be  true  also 
of  France,  the  total  of  French  wholesale  and  retail  trade  before 
the  war  could  not  exceed  ninety  billion  francs  per  year  and 
hence  these  bank  transfers  would  be  double  the  total  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  of  France.  To  assume  that  the  five  billions 
of  bank  notes  in  France  made  as  many  payments  as  the  180 
billions  of  transfers  made  by  the  Banque  de  France  alone  during 
the  year,  one  would  have  to  assume  that  the  bank  notes  have  a 
"  velocity  of  circulation  "  of  thirty-six  times  per  year.' 

Deposit  and  current  account  banking,  then,  is  obviously  a 
large  factor  in  France,  and  the  notion  that  notes  constitute  the 
chief  medium  of  payments  must  be  seriously  challenged.  That 
notes  and  coins  are  used  in  the  major  number  of  transactions  is 
doubtless  true.  It  would  probably  be  true  in  the  United  States. 
But  that  notes  and  coins  are  used  in  making  the  major  part, 
in  pecuniary  magnitude,  of  the  payments  in  France  is  probably 
untrue.  Transfers,  by  check  or  bank  transfers,  of  deposit  credits 
and  current  account  credits,  were  probably  quantitatively  greater 
than  note  payments  before  the  war. 

But  there  is  yet  another  highly  important,  even  though  unmeas- 
urable,  substitute  for  notes  and  coins  in  payments  in  France, 
little  used  for  a  generation  in  the  United  States  (though  very 
important  here  two  generations  ago)  and  that  is  the  bill  of 
exchange  or  acceptance.  The  wholesaler,  sending  a  shipment  of 
goods  to  a  retailer,  instead  of  receiving  a  check  or  cash  in  pay- 

'  This  comparison  is  rough  and  incxaci,  partly  because  of  the  assumption 
that  the  proportions  o£  wholesale  to  retail  trade  are  the  same  (or  France 
as  for  the  United  States,  and  partly  because  oC  uncertainty  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  payments  ta  trade.  Cf.  Value  nf  Money,  chaps.  13  and  19.  For 
the  purpose  in  hand,  however,  the  figures  given  do  not  understate  the  mag- 
nitudes nf  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  because  the  whole  national  income  is 
allowed  to  be  spent  at  retail,  and  because  it  is  assumed  that  payments  bear 
the  same  relation  to  wholesale  trade  that  they  do  to  retail  trade.  In  fact, 
payments  are  more  likely  to  represent  dufilications,  speculations,  and  loans 
and  repayments,  in  wholesale  than   in   retail  business. 

'  Cf.  the  studies  in  velocity  of  circulation  of  Kemmerer,  Fisher  and  Pierre 
des  Essar.  Fisher  places  the  "velocity  of  money"  for  the  United  States 
at  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  times  a  year.  Kemmerer's  estimate  is  about 
twice  as  high.  Fisher  appears  to  me  to  have  made  the  better  estimate, 
though  the  whole  problem  is  a  baffling  one. 
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raent,  draws  a  bill  on  the  retailer,  either  "  at  sight "  or  on  thirty, 
sixty  or  ninety  days'  time,  and  this  bill,  "  accepted "  by  the 
retailer,  becomes  the  tatter's  promise  to  pay.  It  may  then  be 
used  by  the  wholesaler  in  making  payments  to  some  one  else — a 
practice  probably  more  common  in  Germany  than  in  France, 
and  much  more  common  with  "bank  acceptances"  (to  be 
described  in  a  moment)  than  with  "trade  acceptances"  (the 
transaction  just  described).  In  any  case,  the  drawing  of  the 
bill,  and  the  accepting  of  the  bill,  in  themselves  constitute  final 
payment  for  the  goods,'  Frequently  the  wholesaler  will  draw, 
not  on  the  retailer  himself,  but  on  the  retailer's  bank,  and  the 
"  acceptance "  of  the  retailer's  bank  makes  the  instrument  a 
"  bank  acceptance."  In  the  figures  given  above  for  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  "acceptations"  appear  at  180 
million  francs — a  liability  of  the  bank,  much  of  it,  presumably, 
on  customers'  account.  An  acceptance  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais 
can  be  used  by  the  drawer  for  many  purposes.  He  can  discount 
it  with  his  banker,  and  get  a  deposit  credit,  or  bank  notes,  in 
return.  It  can  be  freely  rediscounted  by  the  banker  at  other 
private  banks,  or  at  the  Banque  de  France.  The  wholesaler 
himself,  if  a  depositor  with  the  Banque  de  France,  can  discount 
it  there.  Or,  the  wholesaler  may  use  it  directly  as  a  means  of 
paying  his  own  debts  to  other  business  men,  passing  it  on  at  the 
market  discount — a  discount  which  may  not  always  be  required. 
An  acceptance  by  a  well  known  bank,  with  only  a  few  days  to 
run,  would  be  virtually  a  certified  check,  so  far  as  serving  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  is  concerned. 

Our  problem,  then,  ceases  to  be  quite  as  baffling  as  it  at  first 
appeared.  There  is  a  wide  extension  of  new  bank  credit  under 
the  deposit  system  in  France.  Checks  are  used.  And  deposits 
can  be  made  mobile  without  them  by  bank  transfers.  The  bank 
acceptance,  and  even  the  trade  acceptance,  are  in  part  credit 
substitutes  for  notes  and  cash  as  media  of  exchange.  In  addition 
to  the  uncovered  note  issue  of  the  Barque  de  France,  there 

'Of  course,  the  bill  itself  has  yet  to  be  paid.  This  may  require. bank 
notes  or  a  check.  But  it  may  be  accomplished  by  an  offsetting  bill.  And 
the  bill  may  pass  through  several  hands,  paying  for  goods  several  times, 
before  being  paid. 
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is  a  very  substantial  body  of  real  bank  credit,  growing  out  of 
bank  loans,  serving  as  the  counterpart  of  our  own  elastic  bank 
deposits. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  To  an  extent  that  is  almost 
incredible  at  first  blush  to  the  American  student,  it  is  true  in 
France  that  "  deposits "  really  are  deposits  in  the  primitive 
sense — that  they  represent  real  savings  put  in  over  the  counter, 
in  the  form  of  coin,  bank  notes  and  credit  instruments,  which 
come  in  payment  of  net  income,  rather  than  as  part  of  the  gross 
income  of  the  active  business  man.  It  is  true  to  a  very  high 
degree  in  France  that  loans  grow  out  of  deposits,  rather  than 
that  deposits  (as  in  England  and  America)  grow  chiefly  out  of 
loans.  For  individual  banks,  or  even  communities,  this  is  often 
true  in  the  United  States.  There  is,  for  example,  a  bank  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  whose  depositors  include  few  impor- 
tant active  business  men.  The  retail  merchants  at  Harvard 
Square  deposit  with  it,  but  for  the  most  part,  its  deposits  come 
from  students  and  teachers  of  Harvard  University,  and  from 
people  whose  incomes,  often  large,  are  chiefly  derived  from  stocks 
and  bonds  or  other  investments.  It  can  not  possibly  lend  all  its 
deposits  to  its  own  depositors.  It  goes  outside,  buys  commercial 
paper  from  other  cities,  lends  to  Boston  brokers  on  collateral 
security  who  are  not  among  its  depositors,  buys  securities,  etc. 
To  be  sure,  the  checks  deposited  with  it  would  not  be  nearly  so 
great  in  volume  if  other  banks,  in  other  places,  were  not  making 
loans.  It  is  part  of  a  larger  system  in  which  deposits  grow 
largely  out  of  loans.  But  by  and  large,  so  far  as  its  own 
balance  sheet  is  concerned,  its  loans  result  from  its  deposits, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

Now  France  occupied  liefore  the  war,  in  the  general  world 
credit  system,  much  the  position  of  this  Cambridge  bank  in  the 
general  banking  system  of  the  larger  community.  The  deposit- 
ors of  French  banks  are  real  capitalists,  recipients  of  income 
from  which  they  save  substantial  amounts,  rather  than  active 
business  men  who  rely  on  bank  accommodation  for  carrying  on 
their  businesses.  The  French  are  notoriously  a  thrifty  people, 
and  their  surpluses  constantly  overflow  their  own  boundaries, 
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seeking  investment  abroad.  In  France,  the  bankers  do  really 
lend  out  their  deposits,  instead  of  chiefly  creating  their  deposits 
by  lending.  Indeed,  the  deposits  of  French  banks  in  general  are 
very  much  like  the  deposits  of  our  savings  banks.  The  active 
business  man  has  a  "  current  account,"  rather  than  a  deposit.  A 
careless  reading  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  French  banks,  how- 
ever, might  lead  one  to  overestimate  the  relative  importance  of 
"  deposits  "  as  compared  with  "  current  accounts."  In  America, 
'  when  a  business  man  borrows  from  his  bank,  he  will  receive  a 
deposit  credit  for  the  whole  amount  covered  by  the  agreement, 
which  will  appear  as  a  liability  of  the  bank  in  its  balance  sheet. 
In  France,  under  the  "  current  account "  system,  the  more  com- 
mon practice  will  be  for  no  entry  to  appear  in  the  bank's  books 
at  all  until  he  actually  draws  against  his  account,  and  he  will 
only  gradually  draw  the  whole  of  his  loan.  This  will  lead  to 
an  asset  item  on  the  bank's  books.  The  main  way  in  which 
current  accounts,  as  a  liability,  develop  on  the  bank's  books  will 
be  by  the  actual  depositing  of  items  coming  in  from  outside  the 
bank,  canceling  the  borrower's  indebtedness  and  building  up  a 
surplus  to  his  credit.  One  difference  between  the  two  systems, 
therefore,  is  that  the  French  method  leads  to  smaller  figures  on 
the  bank's  balance  sheet  than  the  American  system,  for  a  given 
extension  of  credit,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  loan  and 
deposit  business  of  French  banks,  as  compared  with  American 
banks,  is  not  adequately  presented  by  a  mere  comparison  of 
balance  sheets.  The  difference  is  largely  a  matter  of  form  and 
bookkeeping  methods.  The  economic  substance  is  not  altered 
thereby.  This  consideration  does  not,  however,  remove  the  fact 
that  French  loans  grow  chiefly  out  of  the  capital  and  deposits  of 
the  banks,  instead  of  the  deposits  growing  out  of  the  loans. 

In  the  fact  that  the  French  in  general  deposit  more  than  the 
banks  lend  in  France,  and  in  the  consequent  overflow  of  French 
funds  into  foreign  investments,  we  have  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  distinctive  features  of  the  whole  French  system.  In  the 
fate  of  these  foreign  investments  during  the  present  war,  we 
have  the  most  tragic  episode  in  the  whole  financial  chronicle  of 
the  war  period  in  France. 
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For  many  years  before  the  war,  the  French  banks  were  market- 
ing to  their  customers,  through  their  numerous  branches,  enor- 
mous quantities  of  securities,  largely  foreign  securities.  It  is 
not  easy  to  get  exact  figures  of  the  extent  of  this,  but  that  a 
billion  and  a  half  francs  of  French  savings  were  in  one  form  or 
another  sent  abroad  in  an  ordinary  year  is  not  improbable.  This 
was  perhaps  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  annual 
savings  of  the  French  people.  To  an  ever  increasing  extent,  the 
outside  world  was  becoming  indebted  to  France.  Annual  pay- 
ments of  interest  and  dividends,  steadily  increasing,  turned  the 
balance  of  international  payments  more  and  more  in  favor  of 
France.  Part  of  this  France  took  in  the  form  of  gold,  and  the 
Banque  de  France  built  up  a  vast  gold  reserve.  This  gold 
reserve  stood  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  at  over  four  billion 
francs.  Partly  this  great  reserve  seems  to  have  been  built  up,  as 
a  matter  of  deliberate  policy,  as  a  war  chest.  From  1890  to  1910, 
the  Banque  de  France  increased  its  gold  reserve  by  75  per  cent, 
while  its  discounts  and  advances  increased  only  5  per  cent. 
Part  of  her  excess  foreign  credits  France  took  in  the  form  of 
goods — the  physical  "  balance  of  trade  "  was  regularly  "  against  " 
France,  which  means,  merely,  that  as  a  rich  capitalist  nation  she 
was  able  to  consume  more  than  she  produced  at  home.  But  a 
very  considerable  part  of  her  income  from  abroad  she  reinvested 
abroad,  adding  ever  to  her  creditor  position,  and  constantly 
increasing  the  back  flow  of  titles  to  goods  produced  by  other 
peoples.  In  her  huge  gold  reserve,  and  in  her  great  store  of 
claims  on  the  wealth  of  the  outside  world,  France  felt  herself 
well  provided  against  the  war  which  she  feared  her  brutal  and 
arrogant  neighbor  was  preparing  to  force  upon  her.  She  could 
live  and  fight  upon  her  capital  accumulations.  Her  surplus,  if 
she  could  weather  the  military  shock,  would  enable  her  to  outlast 
her  formidable  opponent  economically.  It  seemed  a  strong  posi- 
tion.    France  felt  secure. 

But  the  position  had  its  weak  points,  which  French  critics,  to 
say  nothing  of  German  and  English  critics,  had  vigorously 
pointed  out  before  the  war.     Chief  among  these  French  critics 
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was  the  redoubtable  Lysis — a  pseudonym  which  many  have  sup- 
posed represents  the  distinguished  editor  of  La  Revue,  Jean 
Finot.  At  all  events,  Finot  stands  sponsor,  in  a  preface,  for  the 
book  "  Contre  I'OHgarchie  finandh-e  en  France,"  '  which  first 
appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  La  Revue,  running  from 
November  1, 1906,  to  November  15,  1907.  The  book  is  certainly 
written  by  an  ardent  patriot,  a  clear  thinker  and  a  man  wonder- 
fully well  informed  about  French  money,  credit  and  banking. 
It  hangs  together,  and  it  carries  conviction.  It  has  been  easy  to 
verify  many  of  its  contentions  by  conversations  with  English 
and  American  financiers  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the 
iFrench  banks,  and  in  every  way  friendly  to  France.  The  course 
of  the  war  has  itself  been  a  sad  fulfilment  of  many  of  Lysis' 
apprehensions. 

Has  it  been  well  for  France  that  so  much  of  her  savings  were 
sent  abroad,  if  French  industry  was  thereby  starved  of  the 
capital  needed  for  its  development?  Was  France  l)etter  off, 
even  with  good  foreign  investments,  than  she  would  have  been 
with  a  strongly  developed  industry,  which  would  have  enabled 
her  to  produce  within  her  own  borders  the  goods  she  needed  for 
the  war?  Is  it  well  with  a  nation  that  its  people  are  largely 
capitalists  and  agriculturalists,  instead  of  active  entrepreneurs 
and  factory  laborers,  when  a  great  war  comes? 

It  will  not  serve  to  answer  that  capital  seeks  the  best  market, 
that  the  thing  is  settled  by  impersonal  economic  law.  That  would 
be  true  in  a  country  where  banking  is  decentralized,  and  where 
many  competitive  agencies  are  offering  investments  to  the  people. 
But  in  France  the  decision  has  been  made  by  a  few  great  private 
banks,  on  whose  judgment  their  numerous  depositors  almost 
wholly  relied.  And  these  great  private  hanks,  nominally  com- 
petitors, have  in  fact  been  closely  associated,  following  a  com- 
mon policy,  and  often  sharing  openly  in  the  same  marketing 
operations. 

'  Douzieme  Edition,  Paris,  1908.  Aux  Bureaux  de  La  Revue,  See  also 
Kaufmann,  E.;  Uai  tranzosiscke  liank-wacn  mil  hesonderer  Berucksichttgttng 
der  drei  Depositengrossbanken,  Tijbigen,  1911:  and  Mehrens.  B. ;  Die  Ent- 
Siehutig  utid  Enfwicklung  der  grosseti  fransotiscken  Kreditinstitute,  Stuttgart, 
1911,  for  the  same  general  view. 
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Officials  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  testifying  before  the  Ameri- 
can National  Monetary  Commission,  had  this  to  say : 

A.   There  are  two  kinds  of  such  operations ;  first  when  the  Credit  Lyonnais 

is  alone  interested  in  the  operation ;  and  second,  when  others  of  the  Parts 
bankers  are  interested  with  us.  The  largest  recent  issue,  in  connection  with 
other  bankers,  was  the  five  per  cent  Russian  loan  of  1906  of  1,200,000,000 
francs.  What  is  very  important  in  our  way  of  floating  a  loan  is  that  the 
sales  are  made  in  small  quantities;  the  transaction  is  completed  in  a  very 
few  days,  and  each  of  our  customers  buys  only  the  number  of  bonds  cor- 
responding to  his  investment  requirement. 

Q.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  anything  you  recommend  they  will  buy? 

A.  Ves,  and  even  with  a  very  large  issue ;  the  bonds  do  not  remain  long 
in  the  market,  because  in  our  country  savings  are  very  extended.  Every- 
one saves  his  money.  The  small  savings  of  France  are  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  By  examining  the  balances  of  accounts  of  our  customers  we  can 
know  whether  they  want  to  invest  or  not,  and  then  we  endeavor  to  have 
stocks  and  bonds  to  offer  them  as  they  require  them;  but  that  is  variable, 
and  sometimes  we  might  have  a  large  issue,  forty  or  fifty  million  francs, 
taken  up  by  the  public  in  a  few  days.' 

In  reply  to  further  questions,  it  developed  that  the  French 
banks  are  much  like  bond  houses  in  America,  and  handle  virtu- 
ally all  the  security  business  of  France.  Most  of  their  opera- 
tions are  in  securities  which  they  sell  on  commission,  rather  than 
in  securities  they  own.  When  asked  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
commission,  the  only  information  they  vouchsafed  was:  "Nat- 
urally the  commission  varies."  ' 

Lysis  supplies  more  detailed  information  regarding  the  com- 
missions. On  the  800  million  franc  issue  of  Russian  5  per 
cent  Treasury  notes  of  1904,  the  margin  was  10  per  cent.  On 
the  62,500,000  franc  issue  of  Morocco  in  the  same  year,  the 
profit  was  at  least  IS-H  per  cent.  The  profit  is  rarely  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  issues.'  The  Russian  5 
per  cents  of  1906,  the  enormous  issue  which  was  mentioned  in 
the  testimony  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  above,  and  whose  fortunes 
during  the  war  we  shall  follow  in  later  pages,  was  sold  at  a 
profit  of  over  7  per  cent.     The  Russian  Government  received 

'  National  Monetary  Commission  Report,  Senate  Document  Ko.  40S,  61st 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  page  233. 

*  Ibid.,  page  234, 

*  Lysis,  op.  cit.,  pages  24-3L 
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eighty-three  for  a  bond  which  the  banks  sold  the  people  at 
eighty-eight.  But  the  Russian  Government  received  only  eighty- 
two  in  reality,  since  it  had  to  pay  1  per  cent  of  the  par  value  as 
a  further  commission  to  an  intermediary  of  the  banks! ' 

Doubtless  it  may  be  urged  that  selling  expenses  are  high.  They 
are.  They  include  a  good  many  services  which  the  banks  through 
their  numerous  branches  perform  gratis  for  their  customers. 
They  include  elaborate  marketing  campaigns.  They  include,  as 
an  American  banker  who  has  had  dealings  with  French  bankers 
in  this  connection  states,  not  merely  advertising  charges  in  the 
press,  but  also,  quite  frankly,  in  one  case  at  least,  subsidies  to 
the  press.  The  selling  costs  are  high — but  need  costs  be  so  high 
for  good  securities?  London  can  do  the  thing  more  cheaply. 
New  York,  despite  past  scandals  in  connection  with  underwrit- 
ing operations,  does  the  thing  more  cheaply.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  many  of  these  operations  French  bankers 
have  shown  themselves  greedy  to  a  marked  degree,  and  that 
the  greed  has  been  largely  at  the  expense  of  their  confiding 
clients. 

The  direction  of  French  investment,  then,  has  been  subject, 
not  to  the  free  movement  of  capital,  sent  piecemeal,  under  com- 
petitive conditions,  by  alert  individual  investors,  to  those  lines 
of  investment  which  promised  the  best  yield  for  a  given  degree 
of  safety,  but  has  been  controlled  by  a  few  great  banks,  working 
to  a  large  degree  in  harmony,  acting  for  a  passive  body  of 
depositors,  and  controlling  public  opinion  through  the  press. 
In  choosing  the  investments,  these  bankers  have  in  no  small 
degree  been  moved  by  the  fact  that  certain  lines  of  investment 
gave  them  higher  commissions  than  others.  But  the  securities 
whose  necessitous  sellers  will  pay  high  commissions  for  are  not 
the  ones  which  a  great  investing  people  find  it  best  to  hold  when 
the  evil  days  come ! 

What  has  been  the  direction  of  French  investment?  To  a  very 
large  degree,  the  issues  of  second  rate  foreign  governments.* 

'  Lysis,  op.  cit..  pages  48-49.  note. 

'  Ibid.,  passim.    London  Economist,  Supplement,  December,  1914,  page  8. 
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Russian  securities  have  been  bought  in  enormous  quantities. 
Bulgarian  state  issues  have  been  bought  in  large  amounts. 
Brazilian  issues,  not  alone  of  the  central  government,  but  even 
of  the  municipalities,  have  been  largely  bought.'  These  were  a 
poor  resource  for  France  when  the  great  war  came!  Brazil, 
dependent  largely  on  the  price  of  a  single  commodity,  coffee,  for 
its  public  revenues,  was  not  in  a  happy  condition  when  the  price 
of  coffee  dropped  from  a  high  of  fourteen  cents  in  1913  to  a  low 
of  5%  cents  in  March,  1914!  Nor  did  extensive  agricultural 
loans  in  Belgium  and  Austria,  for  which  the  banks  are  little 
responsible,  prove  to  be  the  happiest  source  from  which  to  se- 
cure funds  quickly  when  emergencies  arose. 

In  part,  evils  of  this  sort  are  found  in  every  country.  No 
great  money  market  can  feel  itself  wholly  virtuous  when  scandals 
of  this  sort  are  mentioned.  But  the  evils  have  been  accentuated 
in  France,  in  no  small  part  by  virtue  of  the  very  centralization  of 
banking,  the  extensive  development  of  branch  banking  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  local  independent  banker,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  local  industry,  in  touch  with  local  needs,  and  who  pre- 
ferred to  put  funds  where  he  could  watch  them,  at  home.  The 
deliberate  policy  of  many  French  banks— openly  avowed  by  the 
Credit  Lyonnais' — of  keeping  local  men  out  of .  the  branches, 
accentuates  this.  The  investment  of  banking  funds  in  local 
commerce  and  industry  requires  watchfulness  and  hscal  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  local  banker. 
Branch  banking  can  not  be  recommended  to  America  on  the 
basis  of  French  experience.  Very  much  of  our  vigor  and  eco- 
nomic progress  must  be  attributed  to  our  many  thousands  of 
independent  local  banks. 

Of  course  there  are  other  factors.  France  is  a  static  country 
from  other  causes.    The  population,  already  relatively  dense,  has 

'  Professor  O.  M.  W.  Sprague  states  that  the  French  bankers  have  the 
tradition  that  securities  backed  by  the  taxine  power,  even  of  an  inferior 
governmeni,  are  much  superior  to  any  induslrial  securities.  For  Professor 
Sprague's  general  endorsement  of  the  criticism  of  French  banking  here 
given,  see  American  Economic  Review,  March,  1912,  pages   125-129. 

'  Interviews  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Systems  of  Ungland,  France,  *(c.. 
National  Monetary  Commission  Report,  Senate  Document  405,  6Ist  Cong., 
2d  Sess.,  page  246. 
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not  been  increasing.  The  people  are  by  tradition  conservative  in 
economic  matters.  Canada  has  not  found  that  branch  banking 
has  stifled  her  rapid  expansion.  Canada  borrows  from  her 
banks,  instead  of  investing  through  them.  Her  people  are  will- 
ing to  take  chances,  believing  in  the  resources  of  an  undeveloped 
country.  The  French  investor  has  come  to  feel  that  only  con- 
servative securities  should  Ije  bought.  It  is  not  wholly  the  fault 
of  the  French  banker  that  when  he  buys  securities  which  yield 
7  and  8  per  cent,  he  markets  them  to  his  people  to  yield 
4  or  5  per  cent.  The  French  investor  would  distrust  a 
security  that  yielded  more  than  5  per  cent.  He  prefers  a  safe 
Russian  state  issue,  yielding  414  per  cent,  to  a  French  industrial 
security  yielding  6.  He  is  like  the  New  England  investor  who 
bought  New  Haven  because  the  yield  was  so  low  that  it  must 
be  safe! 

Branch  banking  in  a  country  which  has  little  capital  can 
exist  only  if  it  makes  real  credit  extensions  in  the  localities 
where  the  branches  are  found.  But  in  a  country  like  France, 
where  surplus  capital  exists  in  abundance,  and  where  the  banks 
are  primarily  investing  agencies  for  their  depositors,  branch 
banking,  carried  far,  is  almost  certain  to  be  pernicious.  The 
policy  must  be  worked  out  by  a  small  set  of  men  in  Paris.  The 
loans  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of  branch  officials  must  be 
mechanically  made,  under  the  safeguard  of  rigid  formulae.  They 
are.  In  Paris  great  financial  operations  are  planned  and  executed. 
But  in  the  branches  the  operations  are  chiefly  confined  to  two 
things:  (1)  selling  to  customers  the  securities'  selected  and 
recommended  by  the  central  oflice;  (2)  making  the  safest  kind 
of  discounts  on  short  term  commercial  bills.  French  banks  are 
loath  to  take  manufacturers'  paper.  They  are  wholly  unwilling 
to  act  as  "sleeping  partner"  in  a  manufacturing  enterprise 
(commartdite) .  German  banks  will  finance  a  manufacturing 
establishment,  put  a  bank  official  on  its  board,  and  give  it  every 
assistance.  They  will  buy  its  securities  outright,  and  hold  them 
as  regular  investments  of  the  bank.     American  bankers  com- 

'  Lysis  states  that  promotion  and  salary  for  officials  in  the  branches  de- 
peod  chiefly  on  their  success  in  marketing  securities.    Op.  ctt.,  page  31. 
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monly  do  not  buy  the  securities  of  small  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions, but  they  do  lend  to  them  heavily,  often  for  the  purchase  of 
fixed  capital,  and  give  them  a  great  deal  of  supervision  and 
advice.  In  France  the  local  independent  banks  and  the  provincial 
banks  with  branches  have  done  this,  but  the  great  credit  houses 
which  dominate  French  banking  refuse  to  do  it.  Within  France, 
in  the  matter  of  loans  and  discounts,  they  play  the  safest  sort  of 
game.  Some  short  time  industrial  paper  they  will  take,  covering 
a  small  part  of  the  circulating  capital  of  a  manufacturer  (work 
in  process,  raw  materials),  but  chiefly  they  insist  on  true  com- 
mercial paper,  growing  out  of  the  actual  movement  of  goods. 
Even  mercantile  credit  is  extended  grudgingly.  "  Our  theory  is 
that  every  merchant  ought  to  have  capital  enough  to  go  on  by 
himself  in  normal  times,  but  there  are  times  in  the  busy  season — 
say  three  or  four  months — when  he  will  need  more  capital,  and 
then  he  comes  to  us  and  we  lend  him  money  under  this  item 
[comptes  courants]."  '  No  doubt  the  German  banks  have  over- 
done this  matter  of  financing  manufacturers,  and  their  assets 
were  not  as  liquid  as  bankers'  assets  ought  to  be.  But  the  French 
bankers  in  their  extreme  conservatism  have  gone  to  absurd 
lengths  in  the  other  direction,  while  taking  wild  risks  for  their 
customers  in  investments  outside  of  France.^  Part  of  it,  no  doubt, 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  simple  consideration  that  it  is  easier  for 
a  small  group  of  busy  gentlemen  to  give  attention  to  the  annual 
budgets  of  foreign  states,  involving  millions  and  billions  of 
francs  at  a  time,  once  a  year,  than  to  watch  piecemeal  weekly 
and  monthly  details  of  many  smaller  businesses  scattered 
throughout  France.  The  financing  of  industry  requires  care, 
attention,  discrimination.  But  strict  commercial  banking  based 
on  documentary  bills  can  be  trusted  to  subordinates  under  rule 
of  thumb. 

French  banks  hold  very  much  short  time  paper  of  foreign 

banks.     They  lend  to  the  New  Orleans  banks  to  help  niove  the 

.  cotton  crop.    They  were,  down  to  1911,  lending  a  great  deal  to 

German  banks,  which  enabled  the  German  banks  to  finance 

'  Statement  by  Credit  Lyonnais,  in  Interviews  on  Ike  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Systems  of  England,  France,  etc.,  loc.  cit..  page  231. 

'London  Economist,  Supplement,  December  19,  1914,  page  8. 
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German  industry  more  generously,  and  led  to  the  building  of 
factories  in  Germany  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  built, 
which  Germany  has  turned  to  good  account  in  the  present  war. 
When  France  recalled  these  loans  at  the  time  of  the  Morocco 
trouble  in  1911,  Germany  was  financially  embarrassed — but  the 
physical  factories  and  equipment  remained  on  German  soil !  Had 
France  continued  the  practice  till  1914,  Germany  would  not  have 
been  even  financially  embarrassed  by  a  French  effort  to 
recall  the  loans — she  would  simply  not  have  paid  them ! ' 

It  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Eanque  de 
•  France  itself  has  been  free  from  responsibility  for  these  foreign 
investments.  It  has  been  a  high  minded  public  institution.  It 
has  limited  its  profits  greatly  by  its  huge  gold  accumulation.  It 
has  properly  limited  its  assets  to  liquid  items  (mcluding  short 
loans  on  collateral,  security  of  specified  types  to  the  bourse).  It 
has  retained  at  every  step  the  confidence  of  the  French  people. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  severest  arraignments  of  the  great  credit 
houses  in  France  for  their  policy  of  sending  away  French  capital 
and  starving  French  industry  came  recently,  in  a  debate  over  the 
renewal  of  the  Banque's  privilege  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  from  a  leading  defender  of  the  Banque  de  France,  M. 
Candace,  Early  in  July,  1918,  M.  Candace  reiterated  virtually  all 
of  Lysis'  main  contentions.* 

'  The  writer  ventures  to  refer  here  to  his  discussion  of  the  policy  of  Eng- 
lish, American  and  German  banks  in  the  financing  of  industry,  in  the  chapter 
on  •'  Bank  Assets  and  Bank  Reserves  "  of  his  yalite  of  Money. 

'  London  Economist,  July  13,  1918,  page  42, 
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CHAPTER  III 
The  Outbreak  <^  the  War  in  France 

This  long  discussion  of  French  banking  before  the  war  has 
been  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  course  of  events 
since  the  war  began.  And  it  has  been  particularly  necessary 
since  much  of  what  has  been  written  in  America  about  French 
banking  has  been  based  on  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  the 
encomiums  which  much  of  French  financial  literature  has  for 
decades  been  pronouncing  upon  the  French  system.  As  regards 
the  Banque  de  France,  these  encomiums  have  been  deserved.  But 
serious  reservations  must  be  made  for  not  a  few  of  the  great 
credit  houses. 

For  two  years  before  the  war  France  had  been  suffering  from 
depression,'  growing  in  no  small  part  out  of  the  general  policies 
which  we  have  been  discussing.  French  industry  was  languish- 
ing. The  bourse  was  sagging  and  breaking  under  the  discovery 
that  many  of  the  foreign  loans  were  precarious.  The  Balkan 
wars  had  weakened  the  market  in  Balkan  securities  and  had  led 
to  further  apprehensions  of  war.  The  state  too  had  had  its 
share  in  bringing  about  the  depression.  The  French  Government, 
under  the  influence  of  radical  parties,  had  been  increasing  its 
budget  rapidly,  and  the  public  debt  was  very  heavy — well  over 
thirty  billion  francs — five  times  that  of  Germany  and  twice  that 
of  England.*  (This  comparison  is  unduly  favorable  to  Germany, 
since  German  municipalities,  especially  the  smaller  cities,  had 
much  heavier  debt  burdens  than  French  municipalities. )  *  Fur- 
ther, there  was  great  political  instability  throughout  the  first  half 
of  1914.  Ministries  were  dissolving  frequently.  The  passage  of 
the  budget  was  delayed  long  beyond  the  normal  time.  The  radical 

'  London  Economist,  August  15,  1914,  page  321 ;  ibid.,  Supplement.  Decem- 
ber 19.  1914:  ibid.,  June  13,  1914,  page  1444;  ibid.,  July  18,  1914.  page  125. 
Die  BaHk.  June,  1914.  page  703.  Laughlin,  J.  L.;  Credit  of  the  Nations, 
New  York,  1918,  page  156. 

'  Laughlin,  op.  cii.,  p.  155. 

•  yide  Die  Bank,  September,  1914,  page  89S. 
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parties  were  insisting  on  bringing  in  the  dreaded  income  tax, 
and  additional  taxes  on  securities,  as  a  means  of  financing  new 
social  legislation  without  further  reliance  on  public  loans.  It  is 
not  easy  for  an  American  or  English  student  to  understand  how 
dreadful  this  proposal  appeared  to  the  more  conservative  elements 
in  France.  But  one  who  will  run  through  the  editorials  of  Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu  in  the  Economiste  FratiQais  for  the  first  half  of 
1914  may  well  get  the  impression  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
at  hand.  At  all  events,  fear  of  taxes  was  clearly  a  great  factor 
in  the  depression,  and  it  is  well  to  understand  this  attitude  in 
evaluating  French  financial  policies  during  the  war  period  which 
follows. 

On  July  1,  1914,  there  were  only  116  blast  furnaces  in  opera- 
tion in  France.  Fifty  furnaces  were  shut  down,'  Manufacturing 
output  in  many  lines  was  curtailed.  The  weather  in  July  was 
causing  serious  apprehensions  regarding  the  crops.  The  Balkan 
state  securities  had  fallen  on  the  bourse.  The  March,  1914, 
option  in  coffee  in  New  York  fell  to  a  low  of  $.0579  per  pound, 
while  similar  prices  prevailed  at  Havre  (as  against  a  range  of 
from  8^  to  14  cents  in  1913).  This,  with  other  difficulties, 
precipitated  a  crisis  in  Brazil,  with  great  weakness  in  Brazilians 
on  the  Paris  bourse,  and  there  was  weakness  in  Argentine  securi- 
ties as  well.  Mexican  investments  were  held  largely  in  France, 
and  Mexico  was  in  chaos.  Late  in  May  and  early  in  June, 
largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  these  securities,  those 
banking  houses  which  had  been  most  responsible  for  them  were 
in  serious  troubles.  Runs  were  started.  The  Societe  Generale 
was  hardest  hit,  though  some  other  houses  were  also  affected. 
Wild  rumors  were  going  about.  In  this  situation,  the  Societe 
Generale  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  asking  the  Banque  de 
France  to  send  its  accountants  to  go  over  the  portfolio  of  the 
Societe  Generale.  This  was  done,  and  a  reassuring  statement  was 
made  by  the  Banque  de  France,  which  stopped  the  runs.'    German 

'  London  Economist.  August  1,  1914,  page  231. 

'Die  Bank.  June,  1914,  page  703;  London  Economist.  June  13.  1914,  page 
1444.  Tlie  Societe  Generale  sent  out  a  circular  letter,  in  June.  1914,  staling 
that  by  reason  of  the  calumnies  which  had  been  spread  abroad  about  them, 
they  had  requested  the  Ministers  of  Finance  to  ask  the  Banque  de  France 
to  examine  iheir  accounts.  The  letter  contains  the  reassuring  statement 
by  the  Banque  de  France. 
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bankers  took  a  ribald  joy  in  this  episode,  recalling  a  similar  occa- 
sion in  1911,  when  the  Reichsbank  had  had  to  perform  a  similar 
service  for  certain  of  the  German  houses !  Bank  shares  in  France 
were  very  weak  during  this  episode  and  continued  weak,  suffer- 
ing heavily  in  the  quasi-collapse  that  came  in  the  middle  of  July, 
when  the  storm  clouds  began  to  threaten.  The  shares  of  one 
great  credit  house  dropped  one  hundred  francs  in  a  single  day. 
Government  securities  were  also  very  weak,  particularly  the  new 
2%  per  cents  just  issued,  on  which  only  a  small  instalment  had 
been  paid.  These  dropped  ominously  in  July,  as  much  as  1.50 
francs  on  the  hundred  (to  86.62)  in  one  day.'  Throughout  July, 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  bourse  continued  to  break,  and 
losses  were  enormous  when  the  moratorium  (which  we  shall  later 
discuss)  was  finally  proclaimed. 

Such  was  the  financial  situation  with  which  France  entered 
upon  the  great  war.  But  there  was  another  side.  The  Banque 
de  France  itself  had  unshakable  prestige.  The  French  people, 
willing  enough  to  quarrel  bitterly  over  internal  problems,  and 
even  divided  fundamentally  over  the  very  foundations  of  the 
economic  organization  of  society — for  French  radicalism  goes 
deep,  and  the  French  socialist  is  often  reckoned  a  conservative 
by  the  real  radicals  in  France ! — were  none  the  less  prepared, 
despite  German  intrigue  and  occasional  French  traitors,  to  rally 
loyally  to  meet  the  nation's  extreme  danger.  The  very  crisis 
and  depression  meant  that  France  had  unusual  supplies  of 
hoarded  funds,  gold  and  bank  notes,  ready  for  the  purchase  of 
the  short  term  obligations  which  the  government  early  began  to 
issue.  In  times  of  crisis  and  depression  investors  hold  off,  wait- 
ing for  better  days,  and  in  France  the  "  woolen  sock  "  was  unusu- 
ally full  in  July  and  August,  1914.  The  initial  burden  of  war 
finance  fell  chiefly  on  the  Banque  de  France  itself.  The  great 
credit  houses  played  a  sorry  role  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
though  they  have  to  some  extent  redeemed  themselves  in  the 
later  parts  of  it. 

The  first  shock  o'f  the  war  in  Paris,  as  in  London  and  New 
York,  was  felt  on  the  bourse.  As  long  as  trading  was  per- 
'  London  Economist,  July  2S,  1914,  page  175. 
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mitted,  frightened  sellers  sought  to  turn  their  securities  into 
ready  money  at  whatever  price  they  would  bring.  The  phenom- 
enon was  worldwide,  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  describe 
many  of  the  international  phases  of  it  in  connection  with  our 
account  of  New  York.  No  great  stock  market  can  be  weak- 
ened without  affecting  the  others.  For  one  thing,  many 
securities  are  listed  on  more  than  one  market  and  some  of  them 
on  many  markets.  Selling  in  these  securities,  starting  in  one 
market,  quickly  spreads  through  the  action  of  arbitraging 
brokers  to  others  where  the  prices  have  not  yet  been  broken. 
Brokers  in  all  great  markets  have  a  network  of  credit  relations 
with  brokers  in  other  markets,  and  if  a  selling  wave  in  any  market 
goes  so  far  as  seriously  to  jeopard  margins,  weakness  manifests 
itself  in  other  markets,  and  in  other  securities,  as  banks,  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  solvency  of  the  brokers,  call  on  them  for  larger 
margins,  which  leads  them  to  call  on  their  customers  for  more 
margins,  which  leads  their  customers  to  lighten  the  load  of 
securities  they  are  carrying,  with  a  consequent  decline  in  prices. 

Part  of  the  weakness  of  the  Paris  bourse  through  July  was  due 
to  weakness  in  Vienna,  in  Berlin,  in  Amsterdam  and  other 
centers.  Vienna  appears  to  have  felt  the  shock  of  approaching^ 
war  first,  a  fall  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent  in  stocks  taking 
place  there  on  July  13,  preceded  by  four  bear  days  beginning  with 
July  2.  Paris  had  troubles  enough  of  its  own  before  this,  but 
seems  not  to  have  taken  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Crown 
Prince  at  Sarajevo  on  June  28  very  seriously.  From  the  very 
moment  that  this  occurred,  Vienna  was  disturbed.'  In  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a 
recognition  that  the  situation  called  for  tact  and  decorum.  M. 
Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  the  issue  of  the  Econotniste  Francois 
next  following  the  assassination,  gives  editorial  expression  of 
sympathy  for  Austria  and  her  venerable  ruler  with  a  degree 
of  courtesy  and  diplomacy  that  makes  one  feel  that  he  was  per- 

'  The  assassination  occurred  on  Sunday  and  the  Monday  following  was 
a  holiday  in  Austria.  By  Tuesday  a  panic  had  been  averted  on  the  bourse. 
But  between  July  2  and  13  there  were  four  days  of  very  heavy  selling. 
Cf.  London  Economist,  foreign  correspondence,  Austria- Hungary.  Germany 
and  France,  for  July,  1914. 
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forming  an  official  duty.  But  French  financial  papers  continued 
for  a  time  the  discussion  of  their  local  problems,  particularly 
the  new  taxation  on  securities  and  incomes,  and  the  causes  other 
than  Sarajevo  affecting  the  bourse.  On  July  20  Vienna  had  a 
further  heavy  decline  in  stocks.  It  was  July  23  before  Paris  and 
Berlin  had  their  real  war  panic  in  the  stock  markets.  There  had 
meanwhile  been  reflexes  in  the  stock  exchanges  in  London  and 
New  York.  By  July  25  selling  in  both  markets,  on  foreign 
account,  was  very  heavy.  On  July  27  the  Vienna  exchange  was 
closed.  The  next  day  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia.  Bourses 
were  closed  on  July  28  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Madrid.  On 
July  29  the  Berlin  bourse  discontinued  quotations.  By  July  30 
the  panic  had  reached  London  and  bourses  were  closed  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  in  all  South  American  countries.  The  Coulisse 
(curb  market)  was  closed  in  Paris  on  that  day.  On  the  same 
day  the  Parquet,  the  ofiRcial  bourse  in  Paris,  virtually  sus- 
pended selling,  although  it  was  not  officially  closed  till  September 
3,  when  the  French  Government  withdrew  from  Paris  to  Bor- 
deaux. On  July  31  the  London  stock  exchange  was  closed  and 
a  few  hours  later  on  the  same  day,  four  minutes  before  time  for 
opening  the  New  York  stock  exchange,  the  authorities  of  that 
institution  announced  to  the  anxious  brokers  that  it  would  not 
open.  Enormous  selling  orders  from  Europe  and  from  fright- 
ened Americans  had  accumulated  in  their  hands  overnight,  selling 
orders  "at  the  market"  (meaning  at  any  price  whatever),  the 
"  bears  "  had  already  covered  their  short  sales,  and  it  was  clear 
that  New  York  alone  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  the  concen- 
trated selling  of  a  frightened  world.  On  August  1,  Germany 
declared  war  on  Russia,  and  late  at  night  on  August  4,  England 
declared  war  on  Germany. 

The  decline  in  prices  on  the  Paris  bourse  was  very  great. 
From  July  30  to  December  7,  when  the  bourse  was  reopened,  for 
cash  trading  only,  in  Paris,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  quotations 
that  mean  much.  After  the  bourse  was  officially  closed  on 
September  3,  quotations  on  the  bourse  of  Bordeaux,  and  even  the 
Lyons  bourse,  give  some  index  of  conditions,  but  neither  these 
markets,  nor  the  market  at  Paris  between  July  30  and  December 
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7,  represented  a  large  enough  volume  of  transactions  to  be 
really  significant.  The  following  Paris  figures  will  show  the 
effect  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  on  certain  leading  securities: 

June  2S  July  23  July  30  Dec  7 

Three  per  cent  rentes 8J.65  81.30  82.50  72.S0 

Russian  5's  of  1906 102.O0  101.00  95.09  88.20 

Banque  de  Fraqce  ' 4,640.00  4,574.00  4,400.00  4.600.00 

Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas.  1,520.00  1,295.00  1,160.00  1,000.00 

Comptoir  d'Escompte    1.029.00  994.00  907.00  650.00 

Credit  Lyonnais  1,600.00  1,480.00  1,340.00  1,050.00 

Nord  Railway'    1,718.00  1,270.00  1^40.00  1,300.00 

Comment  may  be  made  on  the  practically  complete  recovery 
by  the  Banque  de  France  shares,  and  on  the  improvement  in  the 
shares  of  the  Nord  Railway,  whose  properties  were  in  consider- 
able degree  in  German  hands,  over  the  interval  from  July  30  to 
the  reopening  of  the  bourse.*  As  will  later  appear,  the  railway 
had  relations  with  the  government  which  served  to  protect  its 
shareholders  from  loss.  The  further  great  decline  in  shares  of 
banks  other  than  the  Banque  de  France  will  be  abundantly  ex- 
plained by  the  developments  between  July  and  E>ecember,  which 
we  have  now  to  give  an  account  of.  The  decline  in  the  three 
per  cents  of  the  French  Government  to  73.50  still  leaves  them 
selling  at  a  high  price,  in  consideration  of  the  yield.  These 
securities  were  slow  in  getting  into  line  with  other  securities  in 
the  relation  of  yield  to  price. 

With  a  bourse  demoralized  before  the  war  by  causes  which 
were  not  connected  with  the  war,  with  a  two  years'  period  of 
depression,  which  had  grown  progressively  worse  in  the  second 
year,  just  passed  through,  with  banks  weakened,  with  fiscal 
derangements  of  a  serious  sort,  with  political  turmoil  and  minis- 
terial instability,  France  entered  the  war.  In  a  very  short  time 
her  most  important  mining  and  manufacturing  sections  in  the 
north  and  northeast  were  overrun  by  the  Germans,  and  Paris 

'  Quotations  of  December  14.    No  quotations  on  December  7.    Cf,  London 

Economist.  December  19,  1914,  page  1070. 

'There  ts  no  significance  lo  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  both  of  these 
quotations  come  on  December  14,  while  the  others  in  this  column  arc  as  of 
December  7.  Quotations  were  few  on  both  days  and  comparison  between 
them  reveals  no  general  drift  for  the  week.  The  main  changes  from  De- 
cember 7  to  December  14  were  a  rise  of  fifty  points  in  Comptoir  d'Escompte, 
and  a  further  drop  of  twenty-five  points  in  Credit  Lyonnais. 
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was  in  serious  danger.  Industries  of  all  kinds  were  further 
demoralized  throughout  France  by  the  mobilization  throughout 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  force  and  by  the  commandeering 
of  railways  for  troop  movements.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
ordinary  processes  of  credit  should  go  on  under  such  conditions. 

The  bourse  was  the  weakest  point.  Next  in  point  of  help- 
lessness and  timidity  were  the  great  credit  houses,'  such  as  the 
Credit  Lyonnais,  Societe  Generale  and  others  whose  char- 
acter and  operations  we  have  been  discussing.  The  state  had 
credit  resources,  particularly  in  view  of  the  large  sums  of  hoarded 
money  which  were  ready  for  investment  in  the  short  term  obli- 
gations of  the  state,  and  very  especially  because  of  its  relations 
with  the  Banque  de  France.  A  pillar  of  strength  in  the  situation, 
and,  indeed,  the  one  really  solid  element  in  it,  were  the  unshaken 
prestige  and  courage  of  the  Banque  de  France,  Even  that  insti- 
tution, however,  fell  back  on  extraordinary  remedies,  and  despite 
its  enormous  gold  reserve  it  suspended '  specie  payments,  and 
issued  its  notes,  under  government  authorization  under  the 
cours  force  {legal  tender  irredeemable  notes).  This  step  was 
taken  on  August  5,  1914, 

Bankruptcy  threatened  almost  everybody.    Few  indeed  among 

men  active  in  business  or  finance  had  the  ready  cash  to  liquidate 

their  debts,  when  so  many  of  their  debtors  were  unable  to  meet 

obligations.     The  bourse  had  carried  through  its  settlements 

readily  enough  in  1870.     It  seemed  wholly  unable  to  do  so  in 

1914.    With  the  cessation  of  bourse  trading,  loans  on  "  reports  " 

(stock  and  bond  collateral  loans)  made  in  large  quantity  by  the 

Paris  banks,  usually  counted  on  as  a  liquid  asset,  became  frozen. 

The  banks,   moreover,   with  substantial  holdings   in   securities, 

particularly   the    Bulgarian,    Brazilian,    Mexican,    Russian   and 

other  inferior  securities,  which  they  had  been  marketing  to  their 

depositors  in  the  boom  period  preceding  1912,  and  even  in  the 

depression  following,  were  faced  with  heavy  losses  if  they  tried 

in  any  way  to  use  these  assets — for  which  in  fact  there  was  no 

market  at  all.    Nor  was  even  commercial  paper,  supposed  to  be 

'  This  is  a  traditional  practice  of  the  Banque  de  France  in  emergencies — 
>s  in  1848  and  1870.  One  wonders,  however,  why  it  deems  it  worth  while 
to  accumulate  gold  reserves,  if  it  does  not  expect  to  use  them. 
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always  a  liquid  asset,  in  better  plight  Industry  was  demoralized ; 
commerce  at  a  standstill.  Few  merchants  indeed — not  to  mention 
those  in  occupied  territory — could  liquidate  their  acceptances  at 
maturity.  The  pressure  was  most  immediately  felt  at  the  bourse 
and  next  at  the  banks. 

To  meet  this  situation,  a  moratorium  was  proclaimed,  first 
affecting  the  bourse  and  the  banks,  but  shortly  extended  to  cover 
commercial  paper,  house  rents  and  a  very  wide  range  of  debts 
indeed.  The  general  initial  scheme  of  the  government  for 
meeting  the  emergency  is  thus  summarized  by  the  London 
Economist  of  August  15, 1914: ' 

A,  Economic  measures: 

I.  The  suspension  of  import  duties  on  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  hay. 
II,  Free  importation  for  frozen  meats  and  potatoes. 

III.  Embargo  on  exports  of  salt 

IV.  Prohibition  to  export  foodstuffs  and  contraband  of  war,  including 

all  army  and  navy  materials,  live  animals,  motors,  explosives  of 
alt  kinds,  cold  storage  apparatus,  nitrate  of  soda,  lead,  provi- 
sions,  transport  vehicles,  etc. 
V.  The  organization  of  relief  for  the  families  of  conscripts  called  to 
the  colors. 

B.  Financial  measures: 

I.  Declaration  of  a  temporary  maratorium  for  bourse  and  coulisse 
transactions  entered  into  before  August  1,  settlement  being  post- 
poned till  August  30.  [This  settlement  was  subsequently  post- 
poned many  times,  and  remained  a  vexed  and  difficult  question 
for  a  long  time.] 
II,  (a)  Depositors  in  banks  with  deposits  under  250  francs  are  allowed 
to  withdraw  the  whole  sum;  (b)  above  this  sum,  depositors 
can  withdraw  only  S  per  cent  of  the  surplus,  with  a  provision 
that  employers  of  labor  may  draw  what  they  can  show  to  be 
necessary  for  paying  the  wages  of  employes  on  each  pay  day ; 
(c)  the  moratorium  to  extend  to  insurance  contracts;  (d)  cer- 
tain relaxations  of  the  instalment  payments  due  from  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  French  3'/i  per  cent  loan  just  issued. 

III.  Savings  banks.— Withdrawals  of  deposits  are  limited  to  fifty  francs 

per  fortnight  for  each  depositor. 

IV.  The  issue,  by  the  government,  of  twenty  franc  and  five  franc  legal 

V.  Suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Banque  de  France. 

To  these  should  be  added  certain  further  details :    The  law  of 
August  5,  which  authorized  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
'  Page  321. 
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Banque  de  France  (and  the  note  issuing  Banque  de  I'Algerie), 
raised  the  limit  of  note  Issue  for  the  former  from  6,800,000,000 
francs  to  12,000,000,000  and  of  the  latter  from  300,000,000 
francs  to  400,000,000.  These  legal  limits  are  always  kept  well 
in  advance  of  the  actual  issue.  So  far  as  the  Banque  de  France 
is  concerned,  they  have  never  actually  restricted  issue,'  During 
the  course  of  the  war  they  have  been  raised  again  and  again.  For 
the  Banque  de  France  the  legal  limit  was  raised  to  27  billion 
francs  on  February  7,  1918,  and  on  May  3,  1918,  it  was  raised 
to  30  billions.'  The  limit  for  the  Banque  de  I'Algerie  was  raised 
to  700  millions  on  May  28,  1918.'  In  these  impressive  figures 
for  the  Banque  de  France  note  issue,  largely  attained  as  we  shall 
see  by  the  actual  note  issue,  most  writers  see  one  of  the  most 
ominous  features  in  the  course  of  the  four  years  of  the  war  for 
French  finance,  and  we  have  at  all  events  clear  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  government  has  leaned  on  the  Banque  for  its 
war  needs.     But  this  will  receive  later  attention. 

By  August  9,  1914,  the  moratorium  was  extended  to  all  nego- 
tiable instruments,  except  those  issued  by  the  public  Treasury 
itself  and  except  checks  presented  by  the  drawer.  This  mora- 
torium, as  the  moratorium  on  bank  deposits,  expected  originally 
merely  to  give  thirty  days'  delay,  was  subsequently  extended 
many  times,  and  there  remain  large  blocks  of  premoratorium  bills 
in  the  assets  of  the  Banque  de  France  late  in  the  summer  of  1918. 
The  problem  of  the  rent  moratorium  was  being  debated  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  summer  of  1918  and  various  schemes 
were  being  then  proposed  for  bringing  it  to  an  end.  The  bourse 
moratorium  remained  a  serious  problem  for  a  very  long  time. 
It  is  easy  to  declare  a  moratorium;  France  has  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  one !  There  have,  however,  been  gradual 
steps  taken,  undoing  the  initial  rigors,  and  we  shall  trace  these 
steps  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  great  private  banks  took  full  advantage  of  the  moratorium 

'  Apparently  the  only  reason  for  retaining  a  legal  limit  on  the  issue  of 
the  Banque  de  France  is  that  the  legislature  is  thereby  enabled  to  wrest 
concessions  from  the  Banque  from  time  to  time,  as  the  limit  is  raised. 

■  Bulletin  de  Slatisligue  et  de  UgUtaiion  Comparie,  May,  1918.  page  8S3. 

•  Ibid.,  page  887, 
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on  deposits.  They  were  weakened  and  they  were  frightened. 
Protected  from  the  public  by  the  moratorium,  they  still  turned 
for  additional  safety  to  the  Banque  de  France  and  turned  their 
red  iscoun  table  assets  into  cash  on  a  great  scale.  The  following 
figures  will  show  something  of  the  extent  of  this: 
cr:6dit  lyonnais 

June  30,  1914  May  31,  1915 

Cash  in  hand  or  with  banks Fr.  231,000,000  Fr.  678,000,000 

Bills  discounted  1,648.000,000  901.000,000 

Loans  on  securities  356.000.000  262.000,000 

Current  accounts  (asset)  714,000,000  401,000.000 

All  the  leading  French  private  banks  present  similar  figures,' 
The  deposits  and  current  accounts  (liability)  of  these  banks  show 
a  great  shrinkage  also,  while  their  acceptances  fall  off  very 
heavily  indeed.  During  no  small  part  of  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  the  extra  note  issue  of  the  Banque  de  France  scarcely  made 
good  the  gap  left  by  reduced  credit  extensions  by  the  private 
banks. 

A  fatalistic  view  of  the  situation  will  see  in  this  policy  of  the 
French  private  banks  merely  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
moratorium  and  the  difficulties  of  the  bourse.  It  may  be  almost 
as  well  argued,  however,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  bourse  and  the 
moratorium  were  due  to  the  policy  of  the  banks.  The  banks 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  in  large  measure  indeed  responsible  for 
the  flotation  of  unsound  securities  at  inflated  values,  whose  col- 
lapse placed  the  bourse  in  such  straits.  They  may  possibly  have 
been  so  shaken  by  this  that  they  were  helpless  when  the  crash 
came.  If,  however,  their  balance  sheets  tell  the  truth,  if  their 
"  securities  owned  "  were  really  all  comprised  in  their  figures 
for  this  item,  then  they  should  have  been  in  a  position  to  meet 
much  better  than  they  did  the  great  emergency.  It  is  the  duty 
of  banks  to  lend  freely  in  panic  times.  It  is  their  duty  to  pay 
their  depositors  on  demand.  It  is  only  by  these  measures  that 
panics  can  be  checked  and  the  credit  machinery — on  which  in- 
dustry and  trade  today  depend — kept  going.  If  depositors  are 
sure  that  they  can  get  their  deposits  on  demand,  they  will  not 
make  heavy  calls  on  the  banks.    If  solvent  business  men  are  sure 

'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  November,  1915,  pages  73-74.  Cf.  the 
chapter,  infra,  on  the  "  Private  Banks." 
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that  they  can  borrow  what  they  need  to  meet  their  obligations, 
they  will  not  try  to  borrow  in  excess  of  their  needs.  It  is 
precisely  in  such  situations  that  more  rather  than  less  bank  credit 
is  needed.  The  banks  of  America  in  panics,  hampered  by  absurd 
legal  reserve  laws  and  lacking  a  central  bank  at  which  they  could 
rediscount  their  paper  when  reserves  run  low,  have  more  than 
once  had  to  suspend  cash  payment  of  checks  and  have  had  to 
curtail  lending  in  panic  times.  But.London  has  proved  again 
and  again  that  these  things  are  unnecessary,  that  panics  can  be 
met  and  stopped,  if  only  the  banks  will  be  courageous  enough. 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  cowardice  of  these  private  banks  in 
France.  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  force,  that  London  found 
this  policy  hard  to  carry  out  in  the  great  emergency  of  1914,  and 
that  the  London  joint  stock  banks  likewise  curtailed  loans, 
hoarded  gold  and  rediscounted  heavily  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  London  banks  quickly 
recovered  from  their  fright  and,  further,  that  one  great  trouble 
in  England  at  this  time  came  from  France  itself — many  London 
brokers  who  had  funds  due  from  French  brokers  were  unalde  to 
pay  their  debts  because  of  failure  to  get  remittances  from 
France,'  In  London  as  in  Paris  the  stock  market  was  the  weak- 
est point,  and  the  English  moratorium,  which  was  soon  largely 
dispensed  with,  came  initially  from  this  weakness.  Possibly  the 
shock  was  so  great,  the  disaster  so  appalling,  the  loss  from  Ger- 
man invasion  so  great,  that  no  amount  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  French  banks  could  have  averted  the  moratorium.  But 
surely  it  is  possible  that  more  could  have  been  done. 

M,  Alfred  Neymarck,  in  his  paper  on  "French  Savings"  in 
the  National  Monetary  Commission  Report,'  makes  a  compari- 
son of  the  American  and  French  systems  very  adverse  to  us, 
based  on  our  experience  Jn  IDOT.  If  we  had  had  a  central  bank 
of  issue,  he  thinks  that  our  crisis  could  never  have  occurred. 
And  not  a  few  writers  have  compared  our  system  with  the  French 
system,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  from  the  stand- 
point of  meeting  crises.  Americans  have  taken  these  lessons 
"  War   and    the    Financial    System,"    British   Economic 
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humbly  and  have  profited  by  them.  Surely  we  have  little  to 
be  proud  of  in  this  matter  prior  to  1914.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  see  a  distinguished  French  financial  authority  pro- 
posing as  a  means  of  mitigating  the  absolute  tie-up  of  French 
deposits  the  remedy  which  we  have  repeatedly  made  use  of  in 
panic  times — the  use  of  clearing  house  certificates  in  payments 
between  banks  and  the  use  of  checks  "  good  only  through  the 
clearing  house"  as  a  means  of  mobilizing  deposits!  This  pro- 
posal was  made  by  M.  Raphael-Georges  Levy  in  Figaro  of 
August  22,  1914,  and  was  endorsed  by  the  Economiste  Frangais} 
Nothing  apparently  came  of  it,  but  something  has  since  been  done 
in  developing  further  the  Paris  clearing  house  (Cliambre  de 
Compensation  des  Banquiers  de  Paris),  which  under  a  new 
name  has  become  a  factor  of  some  importance.  The  use  of 
checks  has  also  been  sedulously  encouraged,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  Economiste  Franqais  has  from  the  first  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  moratorium  went  to  wholly  unnecessary  extremes. 
It  thinks  that  the  bourse  moratorium  could  have  been  avoided 
and  that  special  arrangements,  with  an  assistance  fund,  the  grant- 
ing of  delays  in  special  cases,  with  informal  cooperation  of  banks 
and  bourse,  would  have  sufficed.  The  bourse  tie-up  involved  the 
whole  system  and  stifled  industry  generally.  But  the  Economiste 
denies  that  even  the  moratorium  on  the  bourse  and  the  mora- 
torium on  commercial  paper  justified  the  moratorium  on  de- 
posits, because  the  banks  could  rediscount  with  the  Banque  de 
France,  which  could  issue  notes  under  cours  force.''  It  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  banks,  other  than  the  Banque  de  France, 
showed  themselves  cowardly  and  helpless,  sought  only  their  own 
safety,  refused  to  take  good  checks  in  dollars  or  sterling,  de- 
manded wholly  unreasonable  margins  and  other  protection  in 
such  loans  as  they  made,  and  even  proved  a  positive  burden, 
rather  than  an  aid,  in  the  difficult  situation.  They  availed  them- 
selves of  the  rediscount  privilege  to  an  exaggerated  degree,'  and 
then  hoarded  the  proceeds. 

■  Vol.  2.  1914,  pages  276-277, 

'  Economiste  Frantais,  August  8,  1914,  page  203. 

'  London  Economist,  September  26,  1914,  page  S29. 
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One  obvious  evil  growing  out  of  the  moratorium,  with  its 
complete  lock-up  of  deposits  and  of  the  bourse,  was  the  inability 
of  the  government  to  rely  on  the  usual  machinery  of  securing 
loans.  The  funds  needed  for  the  war  came  for  many  months 
either  from  theBanque  de  France  directly  or  else  from  the  notes 
and  gold  hoarded  by  the  people,  who  bought  short  term  notes  of 
the  government  (bans  de  la  defense  nationale)  partly  because 
there  was  nothing  else  they  trusted  in  which  to  invest. 

Some  sort  of  moratorium,  at  all  events,  some  very  extraordin- 
ary remedies,  were  demanded  by  the  wholly  unprecedented  sit- 
uation. But  France  seems  to  have  overdone  the  thing  at  every 
step,  and  tied  herself  up  in  coils  from  which  she  has  not  yet 
fought  wholly  free.  The  major  part  of  the  blame  for  this  may 
well  be  placed  on  the  great  private  banks. 
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Depression  and  "Rqirise  des  Affaires" 

In  tracing  the  history  of  money,  credit  and  banking  in  France 
during  the  war,  we  shall  give  attention  to  certain  large  topics, 
some  of  which  can  be  treated  with  considerable  detail.  Among 
these  are  the  following:  (1)  The  economic  depression  that  fol- 
lowed the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  gradual  resumption  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activity  to  which  the  French  have  given 
the  name  "reprise  des  affaires."  (2)  The  disturbances  in  the 
technique  of  industry,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  raw  materials, 
labor  force  and  coal,  and  in  transportation,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  war.  (3)  The  moratorium  and  the 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  (4)  The  course  of  security  prices  on  the 
French  bourse  and,the  main  causes  affecting  them.  { 5  )  The  role 
of  the  Banque  de  France  during  the  war,  including  an  account  of 
its  relations  with  the  state,  its  aid  to  industry  and  commerce,  its 
relations  with  other  banks,  its  gold  policy  and  the  main  changes 
in  its  balance  sheet.  (6)  The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  great 
private  banks,  the  provincial  banks  and  the  savings  banks.  (7) 
Public  finance,  with  special  reference  to  taxes  and  public  loans, 
and  the  reaction  of  public  finance  on  banking  and  foreign  ex- 
change. (8)  The  foreign  trade  of  France  and  the  problem  of 
foreign  exchange  rates  and  international  payments.  (9)  The 
changes  in  the  circulating  medium  in  France :  the.disappearance 
of  gold  and  silver  coin,  hoarding,  substitutes  for  coin,  the  efforts 
to  popularize  the  use  of  checks,  the  extension  of  the  clearing 
house  system.  (10)  The  course  of  commodity  prices  in  France 
and  the  main  causes  affecting  them. 

These  topics  are  all  interrelated  and  the  order  of  treatment  is 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  arbitrary  choice.  It  will  be  convenient, 
however,  to  sketch  certain  general  features  in  large  outline  before 
undertaking  a  detailed  treatment  of  any  of  them. 
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There  are  two  main  ways  of  guiding  and  controlling  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  One  is  the  method  of  private  enter- 
prise, under  which  individuals  and  corporations,  each  seeking 
individual  advantage,  move  under  the  stimulus  of  rising  prices 
to  those  lines  of  industry  where  profits  are  greatest,  or,  when 
prices  fall,  curtail  their  production  in  the  lines  where  profits  are 
being  cut.  Rising  prices  tend  also  to  curtail  consumption  in  any 
line  where  there  is  shortage  and  falling  prices  encourage  in- 
creased consumption.  If  prices  in  general  are  rising,  but  rising 
more  rapidly  in  some  lines  than  in  others,  the  lines  in  which  they 
are  rising  most  rapidly  will  bid  up  the  prices  of  supplies,  labor, 
etc.,  and  so  force  the  lines  where  prices  are  rising  less  rapidly 
to  curtail  because  of  rising  costs.  This  general  peace  time  system 
has  been  analyzed  in  detail  in  our  treatises  on  economics,  and  we 
feel  that  we  understand  it.  State  activity  under  this  system  need 
not  involve  any  radical  alteration  in  the  system.  The  state  may 
act  on  commercial  principles,  buying  in  the  open  market  what 
it  needs,  paying  going  prices  for  what  it  buys  and  taking  its 
chances  with  other  buyers  in  the  process.  In  a  great  war,  the 
state  may  continue  this  policy,  drawing  labor  and  supplies  to  the 
production  of  what  it  needs,  merely  by  offering  so  great  a  pecun- 
iary inducement  that  other  purchasers  are  forced  to  be  content 
with  less  than  they  would  otherwise  have  of  the  products  of  the 
country's  industry.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  North  carried  on 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Spanish-American 
War  was  conducted  by  the  federal  government.  In  most  wars 
in  the  last  century  down  to  the  present  great  struggle,  this  peace 
time  mechanism — private  enterprise,  economic  freedom,  industry 
motivated  by  free  price  offers — has  been  relied  upon. 

The  other  great  system  is  the  socialistic  system,  under  which 
authoritative  commands  from  the  government  are  substituted  for 
the  lure  of  prices.  Men  produce  goods  because  the  government 
drafts  their  labor;  men  supply  raw  materials  because  the  govern- 
ment commandeers  their  supplies — just  as  men  go  into  the  army, 
not  because  the  government  pays  them  to  do  so,  but  because  the 
government  conscripts  them.  Under  this  system  there  is  need 
for  a  great  deal  more  of  conscious  public  planning  than  is  the 
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case  under  the  system  of  private  enterprise.  Under  the  latter 
system  the  prices,  summarizing  the  influence  of  many  individual 
activities,  give  a  clue  whose  guidance  the  individual  can  follow 
with  a  good  deal  of  confidence.  The  prices  are  wiser  than  any 
individual  who  helps  to  make  them.  There  need  be  nowhere  in 
the  social  system  any  single  brain  which  summarizes  the  whole 
situation.  The  economic  process  goes  on,  with  a  large  degree  of 
social  unconsciousness,  even  though  ea>jh  individual  be  clearly 
conscious  of  those  immediately  relevant  facts  which  aflfect  his 
own  personal  activities.  Under  the  socialistic  system,  however, 
there  must  be  a  social  brain.  It  is  as  if  the  brain  in  the  human 
body  were  supervising  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  flow  of  the 
blood,  the  digestive  processes,  the  metabolic  processes.  Hitherto, 
since  the  development  of  modem  industry,  governments  have 
rarely  felt  themselves  strong  enough  or  had  an  organization  well 
enough  developed  to  venture  far  in  substituting  conscious  public 
control  for  the  informal,  socially  unconscious,  private  control  of 
industry.  In  this  great  war,  however,  the  emergencies  have  been 
so  great,  the  need  for  fundamental  reorganization  of  industry 
has  been  so  obvious  and  the  ability  of  private  enterprise  to  make 
the  sudden  readjustment  has  been  so  doubtful,  that  there  has  been 
a  wide  extension  in  all  countries  of  the  system  of  authoritative 
control. 

Part  of  this  has  been  in  the  direction  of  price  fixing,  which 
to  be  effective  has  also  involved  control  of  production  and  control 
of  distribution  of  supplies,  with,  in  many  cases,  actual  rationing 
out  of  stocks.  When  prices  are  fixed,  some  form  of  control  of 
consumption  and  production  must  go  with  it'  The  present  study 
will  not  deal,  except  in  passing,  with  price  fixing  in  any  of  the 
countries  considered.  But  it  must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
interesting  compromises  between  the  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  the  system  of  complete  social  control. 

Practically  no  country  has  gone  all  the  way  in  substituting 
authoritative  control  of  industry  for  the  price  system.  Germany 
has  gone  further  than  any  other  country. 

'  Cf.  present  writer's  paper,  "  Value  and  Price  Theory  in  Relation  to 
Price  Fixing  and  War  Finance."  in  Papers  and  Proceedings,  Supplement  to 
the  March,  1918,  American  Economic  Review. 
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Among  measures  which  have  been  used  to  greater  or  less 
extent  by  all  of  the  European  belligerents,  and  most  of  which 
have  been  applied  in  the  United  States,  we  may  mention  the 
following:  moratoria,  or  informal  substitutes  for  moratoria,^ 
which  practically  means  a  temporary  pooling  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  private  enterprises,  to  give  those  most  demoralized  by  the 
shock  of  war  an  opportunity  to  get  their  bearings  and,  if  pos- 
sible, avert  bankruptcy;  the  supplying  of  credits  by  the  state,  or 
by  banking  houses  acting  together  in  a  public  capacity,  to  meet 
the  same  difficulty;  the  supplying  of  credits  or  the  giving  of 
unusual  contracts  which  afford  an  unusual  degree  of  safety  to 
the  entrepreneur,  to  those  enterprises  which  are  called  on  to  pro- 
vide vitally  needed  supplies  for  war  purposes — often  accom- 
panied by  the  virtual  commandeering  of  their  plants;  the  public 
control  of  capital  issues  of  corporations,  including  municipal  cor- 
porations, with  a  view  to  limiting  credits  given  to  "  non-essen- 
tial "  industries,  to  lessen  their  competition  with  the  government 
or  with  essential  industries  in  the  markets  for  goods  and  labor; 
the  drafting  and  regimenting  of  labor  as  part  of  the  general  sys- 
tem of  drafting  men  for  the  army — a  process  rarely  carried  to 
its  possible  limits,  and  usually  accomplished  with  as  little  inter- 
ference with  the  economic  interests  of  the  laborer  as  possible; 
the  control  pi  transportation,  which  gives  a  powerful  lever  for 
checking  ^on-essential  production  and  encouraging  essential  pro- 
duction; the  control  of  basic  raw  materials,  especially  coal,  steel, 
copper,  cement,  etc.,  to  make  sure  that  they  go  where  most 
needed  for  public  purposes;  price  fixing,  which  has  commonly 
gone  with  this  control  of  basic  raw  materials,  as  well  as  with  the 
control  of  food  and  other  necessities  of  life;  control  of  foreign 
trade,  both  in  the  matter  of  exports  and  imports;  control  of  gold 
shipments,  sometimes  done  through  government  agencies,  as  the 
Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the  United  States, 
though  more  frequently  through  central  banks,  as  in  England 
and  France;  conscious  public  policy  exercised  in  the  s?Tie  general 

'  In  the  United  States,  this  was  limited  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 
in  1914  and  then  confined  to  the  stock  market  There  was  no  formal 
moratorium,  but  informal  arrangements  between  the  clearing  house  banks 
in  New  York  and  the  stock  exchange  authorities  met  the  situation. 
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way  with  reference  to  international  exchange  rates,  involving 
cooperation  of  all  the  agencies  concerned  with  gold  shipments, 
imports  and  exports  and  public  loans,  as  well  as  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  great  private  banking  houses  concerned  with  inter- 
national loans  for  private  corporations.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  have  been  some  international  duels 
fought  in  the  neutral  exchange  markets,  Germans  seeking  to 
depress  sterling,  franc,  rouble  and  even  dollar  exchange;  the 
English  seeking — at  times  with  decided  success — to  depress 
mark  exchange.  The  full  story  of  this  may  later  be  told  and 
will  make  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war.  For 
the  present  the  writer  is  able  merely  to  mention  it  in  general 
terms. 

The  contrast  between  Germany  and  France  with  reference  to 
the  extent  to  which  public  control  has  been  substituted  for  pri- 
vate control  will  perhaps  be  the  best  means  of  exhibiting  the 
distinctive  features  of  France's  economic  situation.  In  the  first 
place  Germany,  blockaded  by  the  overpowering  British  navy,  saw 
from  the  begining  that  she  must  make  herself  self-sufficing  and 
that  a  radical  transformation  of  her  industries  was  therefore 
necessary.  Control  over  both  consumption  and  production  was 
early  instituted  and  increasingly  strengthened.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  access  to  the  sea.  During  the  early  months 
of  the  war  her  strong  creditor  position  enabled  her  to 'make  pur- 
chases abroad  very  readily.  There  was  the  theory  held  in  France 
that  her  capital  accumulations  invested  abroad  would  enable  her 
to  live  on  her  capital  during  the  war.*  Not  only  had  she  great 
foreign  investments,  but  she  also  had  great  stores  of  "capital" 
in  the  form  of  hoarded  billions  of  francs  in  bank  notes.  To  be 
sure,  industry  was  badly  off  for  money,  but  this  was  merely 
because  individuals  were  afraid  to  venture  their  funds  in  in- 
dustry, not  because  "  capital  "  was  scarce.'  The  state,  however, 
could  get  this  capital  on  its  own  short  term  notes  readily  enough 
and  make  what  purchases  it  needed. 

'  5ee  the  interesting  article  by  Kurt  Groba,  "  Frankreichs  Wirtschaft,  im 
Marz,  1917,"  Schmoller's  Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetsgebung,  Vera/alluHo  und  Wirt- 
schaft, im  DtHtschen  Rtiche.  41.  Jahrgang,  Zweites  Heft  (1917).  See  also 
London  Economist,  January  16,  1915,  page  107. 

*  London  Economist,  January  16,  1915,  page  107. 
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German  writers '  have  made  much  of  the  contrast  between 
Germany,  the  "  labor  state,"  and  France,  the  "  capitalist  state," 
the  former  living  by  her  daily  toil,  resting  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  goods  and  services  currently  provided,  and  the  latter  seekit^ 
vainly  to  live  on  past  accumulations.  The  contrast  is  better 
stated  as  that  between  the  capitalist  state  and  the  entrepreneur 
state.  There  is  not  a  little  in  the  contrast.  But  it  must  be  clear 
that  France's  greatest  economic  difficulties  after  all  grew  out  of 
the  seizure  of  her  richest  manufacturing  sections  by  the  German 
armies,  and  that  her  capitalist  position,  even  based  as  largely  as 
it  was  on  the  inferior  foreign  investments  we  have  described, 
though  it  has  proved  inadequate  as  the  basis  of  a  long  war,  was 
her  only  salvation  in  the  early  months,  when  her  own  industry 
was  so  completely  demoralized. 

Free,  then,  from  the  immediate  necessity  of  reoi^anizing  in- 
dustry at  home,  France  allowed  the  general  industrial  situation 
to  drift  on  old  lines  for  a  time  and  the  earliest  public  efforts  were 
given  to  the  rehabilitation  of  credit,  so  that  industry  might  be 
set  going,  rather  than  to  a  redirection  of  industry.  Very  early 
the  phrase  "  riprise  des  affaires  "  began  to  be  used,*  and  the  ideal 
involved  in  this  phrase  seems  to  have  been  the  restoration  of 
peace  time  conditions  in  the  midst  of  war.  This  was  symbolized 
by  revivals  in  ordinary  trade,  including  the  trade  in  luxuries,  by 
the  increase  in  railway  gross  receipts,  by  the  growing  shipping 
statistics,  by  the  return  of  normal  life  to  Paris.  "  Paris  is  itself 
again  "  and  similar  phrases  were  heard.  France  was  slow  in 
seeing  that  war  could  not  be  conducted  on  a  peace  time  basis. 

There  was  rational  ground  in  part  for  the  failure  to  stop  the 
production  of  luxuries.  France  exported  luxuries  to  pay  for  the 
importation  of  necessities.  And  this  was  seemingly  well  enough 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  war.  It  could  not  then  have  been 
foreseen  that  the  time  would  come  when  even  the  exhaustless 
resources  of  the  United  States  would  be  strained,  when  the 
United  States,  an  ally  of  France,  would  be  curtailing  both  the 
domestic  production  and  the  importation  of  luxuries,  when  the 

'  E.g.,  Groba,  loc.  cit, 

' "  La  Tendence  k  une  certaine  Riprise  des  Affaires,"  Economisle  Fran(aU, 
October  24,  1914,  pages  435-436. 
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labor  of  virtually  the  Vhole  world  would  be  needed  to  repair 
the  terrible  wastes  of  the  gigantic  war.  But  this  made  serious 
trouble  for  France  in  time.  With  the  industrial  recovery  and 
with  the  large  earnings  of  women  who  had  hitherto  had  their 
expenditures  closely  supervised  by  men,  but  who  now  enjoyed 
unheard  earnings  which  they  were  free  to  spend  in  their  own 
way,  there  came  a  great  deal  of  luxurious  expenditure  in  France 
— by  no  means  confined  to  the  laboring  women — especially  in 
1916,  Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  suppress  luxury 
were  checked  in  various  ways.  They  were  checked  by  the  false 
economic  philosophy  of  the  ripHse  des  affaires,  which  saw  in 
growing  biisiness  activity  in  itself  a  sufficient  economic  basis  for 
the  loans  and  taxes  needed  to  support  the  war;  and  they  were 
checked  by  difficulties  which  the  government  encountered  when 
it  undertook  to  limit  the  importation  of  luxuries.  If  France 
should  restrict  the  importation  of  luxuries  from  other  countries, 
then  they  would  retaliate  by  restricting  the  export  of  French  lux- 
uries, on  which  France  relied  heavily  to  offset  her  ever  growing 
adverse  balance  of  trade. 

Meanwhile,  as  1916  wore  on,  the  falseness  of  the  business 
philosophy  became  increasingly  clear.  There  was,  despite  busi- 
ness revival,  a  great  shortage  of  labor,  of  goods,  of  coal,  of  iron 
and  of  other  things.  The  balance  of  international  payments 
turned  against  France  in  an  ominous  way  and  the  franc  was  at 
a  heavy  discount  in  many  neutral  markets.  The  world's  ship- 
ping, moreover,  was  increasingly  inadequate  for  the  great  de- 
mands made  on  it,  as  the  German  U-boats  made  increasingly 
effective  raids  upon  it.  Ribot  had  tried  an  ineffective  move  to 
check  imports  of  luxuries  early  in  1916.  But  the  fear  of  retalia- 
tion checked  his  move,  and  it  was  not  till  the  unrestricted  U-boat 
campaign  began  in  1917  that  effective  steps  were  taken.  Then 
England  despite  French  protests  checked  the  importation  of 
French  luxuries  and  France,  on  March  28,  1917,  prohibited  all 
private  importations,  except  as  specifically  authorized  by  the 
state.' 

Slowly  and  reluctantly,  therefore,  France  came  to  the  thorough 

'  Groba,  loc.  cit. 
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and  consciously  planned  industrial  reorganization  which  Ger- 
many put  into  effect  at  the  very  beginning.  There  was  enough  of 
governmental  interference,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, especially  in  connection  with  the  moratorium.  But  the 
movement  that  followed  was  a  reaction,  an  effort  to  get  away 
from  the  moratorium,  to  get  business  free  from  the  toils  which 
the  state  had  thrown  around  it.  The  third  phase,  forced  on 
France,  and  perhaps  not  yet  thoroughly  accepted  in  France,  in- 
volved a  conscious  and "  comprehensive  acceptance  of  a  new 
philosophy  of  war  economics — the  doctrine  of  goods  and  services 
instead  of  money  and  business  activity;  the  doctrine  of  neces-, 
sities  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  "making  money  circulate." 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  trace  with  greater  detail  certain  phases 
of  the  industrial  depression  and  renaissance  in  France  which  we 
have  sketched  in  broad  outline.  A  good  deal  of  statistical 
material  is  at  hand  with  which  the  picture  can  be  made  more 
concrete. 

The  demoralization  of  French  industry  and  trade  could  hardly 
have  been  greater  in  August,  1914.  By  the  middle  of  that  month 
the  government  was  making  inquiries  with  a  view  to  starting 
industry  again,  but  it  was  hampered  by  many  difficulties,  not  the 
least  being  the  moratorium.  On  October  24,  1914,  the  Econom- 
iste  Francois '  reports  that  conditions  are  improving.  Paris 
had  been  repeopled  after  the  retreat  of  the  Germans.  Confidence 
was  returning.  Business  in  luxuries  was  dull,  but  was  reviving 
in  ordinary  lines.  Mail  was  more  regular  than  it  had  been — 
there  had  been  intentional  delay  in  the  mails  for  military  reasons. 
Passenger  trains  and  water  transportation  both  on  sea  and  on 
rivers  were  still  irregular,  but  much  improved. 

But  business  revived  very  slowly.  There  was  no  ready  money. 
The  silk  trade  in  Lyons,  for  example,  one  of  the  first  industries 
for  which  statistics  were  made  public,  showed  almost  a  complete 
prostration.  In  September,  1913,  Y65,000  kilogrammes  of  raw 
silk  were  handled  there;  in  August.  1914,  only  18,000;  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  only  60,000.'    Raw  silk  was  down  25  per  cent  in 
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price.  Through  December  business  was  very  inactive.  There 
was  much  unemployment  from  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  government  as  quickly  as  possible  organized  relief  work 
and  a  free  distribution  of  food — which  was  complicated  by 
refugees  from  northern  France  and  Belgium. 

In  the  coal  industry,  192,000  people  were  employed  in  the  first 
half  of  1914.  The  figures  for  August,  1914,  are  86,000;  for 
September,  1914,  29,000.  The  average  for  the  second  half  year 
of  1914  is  37,000.  This  industry,  as  the  metal  industry,  was  of 
course  directly  affected  by  the  invasion.  The  invasion  of  the 
Nord  and  Est  probably  reduced  capacity  by  60  per  cent.  At  one 
time  the  Germans  held  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  metal  industry  of 
France.  In  September,  1915,  about  three-fourths  of  the  blast 
furnaces  remained  in  the  war  zone.' 

Railway  reports  were  gloomy  in  April,  1915.  French  sea- 
borne trade  had  declined  so  sharply  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
that  owners  of  vessels  had  been  glad  to  have  them  requisitioned. 
Tonnage  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk  was  1,000,000  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1914  and  only  200,000  during  the  same  months 
of  1915.  A  similar  tale  appears  for  Calais  and  Boulogne,  while 
Cherbourg,  which  had  been  a  clearing  port  for  great  German 
liners,  had  2,877,000  tons  in  these  months  of  1914,  and  only 
83,000  tons  in  1915.  There  was,  however,  substantial  revival  of 
shipping  for  certain  purposes  by  April,  1915,  and  freights 
were  up." 

The  labor  situation  was  confused.  There  was  general  unem- 
ployment in  many  trades  through  the  latter  months  of  1914  and 
through  much  of  1915,  At  the  same  time  there  was  marked 
labor  shortage  in  certain  places,  notably  agriculture.  Scattering 
figures  appeared  in  1915,  based  on  investigations  by  the  Labor 
Deparlment,  showing  the  increase  in  number  of  employes  in  cpn- 
siderable  numbers  of  establishments.  Thus,  of  32,000  establish- 
ments, normally  employing  1,070,000  persons,  half  were  shut 
down  in  August,  1914,  and  the  group  lost  two-thirds  of  its 
employes.     By  October,  28  per  cent  more  were  open,  and  35 
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per  cent  more  persons  were  employed.  January,  1915,  showed 
43  per  cent  more  firms  open  than  August,  and  83  per  cent  more 
persons  employed.  Moreover,  in  August  those  firms  which  con- 
tinued open  were  at  work  only  a  few  days  in  the  week  and  a 
few  hours  a  day.  By  January  they  were  working  full  time  and 
some  of  them  overtime.  This  was  especially  marked  of  course 
where  government  orders  were  involved,  but  was  not  confined  to 
such  firms.  The  china  and  glass  trade  showed  a  63  per  cent  gain 
in  employes.  In  January,  1915,  all  the  industries  covered  in  the 
investigation  were  about  20  per  cent  below  normal  in  personnel.* 
Later  figures,  covering  a  partially  different  set  of  firms,  27,000 
in  number,  normally  employing  1,100,000  men,  showed  only 
373,000  employed  in  August,  1914,  and  710,000  employed  in 
April,  1915.  Many  of  those  employed  at  the  latter  date  were 
old  men,  women  and  boys.  In  the  leather  trade,  however,  the 
number  employed  was  only  2  per  cent  below  normal  in  April, 
1915.* 

These  figures  are  not  particularly  significant  from  the  stand- 
point of  determining  the  extent  of  unemployment.  They  might 
indicate  merely  that  much  of  the  labor  was  in  the  army.  There 
are,  however,  unemployment  figures  which  roughly  coincide  with 
these  figures.  Thus,  in  September,  1914,  it  was  estimated  that 
258,000  were  destitute  and  out  of  work  in  Paris;  by  March, 
1915,  this  had  been  reduced  to  151,000;  by  December,  1915,  to 
80,000,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  building  trade  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  textiles  and  finer  clothing.  By  October,  1916, 
this  had  been  reduced  to  47,000.  There  was  in  December,  1916, 
no  unemployment  among  mechanics,  miners,  engineers,  etc 
Relief  had  been  made  so  easy  that  some  were  out  of  work  from 
choice.  At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  monthly  charge  on  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  for  unemployment  relief  was  3,200,000 
francs;  by  October,  1916,  this  had  fallen  to  800,000  francs.'  In 
the  industrial  suburbs  of  Paris,  unemployment  had  dropped  94 
per  cent.  Nearly  half  the  unemployment  relief  centers  in  the 
provinces  had  been  suppressed. 

*  London  Economiit,  March  6,  1915,  page  488. 

'  Ibid.,  June  19,  1915,  page  1215. 

'  London  Eeonotmst,  January  29,  1916,  page  179;  October  21,  1916,  page  680. 
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Meanwhile,  scarcity  of  labor  had  been  seriously  felt  at  many 
points.  Female  labor  was  being  largely  utilized,  especially  in 
the  munitions  factories.  By  the  middle  of  1915  there  was  a 
recognition  that  many  more  men  were  needed  in  industry  than 
at  the  front.  In  July,  1915,  Albert  Thomas,  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions, proposed  a  plan  for  the  industrial  mobilization  of  labor 
along  semi-military  lines,  to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts.  The 
shortage  of  agricultural  labor  was  very  great.  New  types  of 
agricultural  machinery  were  being  introduced  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem and  certain  troops  were  given  fifteen  days'  leave  to  help 
with  the  harvest.  By  the  end  of  1915,  the  class  of  1917  was 
being  replaced  in  industry  by  women,  "  refortnes,"  men  unfit  for 
miHtary  duty,  etc,  while  soldiers  were  being  given  temporary 
leave  for  agricultural  work.  Skilled  workers  were  being  combed 
out  of  the  army  for  the  more  important  special  work  which  they 
could  do  behind  the  lines  in  industry.  By  January,  1916,  despite 
the  fact  that  24  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  was  mobilized,  81 
per  cent  was  at  work,  showing  that  5  per  cent  of  new  labor  had 
been  obtained,  chiefly  women  and  colonial  and  foreign  laborers 
and  refugees.  By  November,  1917,  the  figure  for  labor  had 
reached  98  per  cent  of  normal,  despite  the  mobilization  of  24 
per  cent  of  the  old  laborers,  indicating  a  gain  of  22  per  cent  in 
the  labor  force.  By  February,  1918,  the  labor  force  actually  at 
work  was  larger  than  the  prewar  normal.'  To  attain  this  result, 
however,  there  had  been  very  heavy  drains  on  the  women  and 
colonies.  In  the  munitions  plants  by  March,  1917,  the  propor- 
tion of  French  was  only  46  per  cent,  the  rest  being  foreigners  or 
colonials,  and  of  the  French  a  large  and  growing  proportion  was 
women.' 

The  figures  for  railway  gross  receipts  show  a  marked  revival 

'  London  Economist.  October  14,  1916,  page  650;  November  24,  1917,  page 
840:  February  23,  1918.  page  344. 

'  Groba,  op.  ca.,  page  373.  Groba  thought  that  the  best  service  whtch 
America,  just  entering  the  war  as  he  wrote,  could  perform  for  France  would 
be  to  send  over  200.000  skilled  workmen!  But  France  herself  was  not  over- 
credulons  at  the  outset  as  to  our  power  to  he  of  real  military  assistance. 
Apparently  the  first  thonttht  nn  the  French  bourse,  after  our  break  with 
Germany,  was  that  now  the  drain  on  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Banque  de 
France 'would  be  checked!  Vide  London  Economist.  February  10,  1917, 
page  233. 
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of  business  after  early  1915.  The  following  figures  are  for  the 
month  of  September  for  five  leading  roads  (Etat,  A.R.,  Ouest- 
Etat,  P.L.M.,  Orleans,  Midi)  for  1913, 1914, 1916  and  1917 : 

1913 Fr.  128,250,000 

1914 90,741,000 

1916 132,996,000 

1917 149,087,000 

These  figures,  when  broken  up,  show  a  decided  gain  in  com- 
mercial revenues,  as  compared  with  income  from  military  ship- 
ments, when  1916  and  1917  are  compared  with  1914.' 

Another  significant  index  of  revival,  on  which  the  French 
themselves  have  laid  great  stress,  is  the  decline  in  moratorium 
bills  held  by  the  Banque  de  France  and  the  gain  in  new  bills. 
The  following  table  shows  this ; ' 


1914 
July  23  , 

Unmatured 

bills 
,...Fr.  1,541,000,000 

Moratorium 
bills 

2  071,000,000 

Fr.  2.405,000,000 

313,000,000 

3,771,000,000 

276000000 

3  351,000000 

191S 

233,000,000 

April  29  

236,000,000 

September  2   ... 

284,000,000 

324,000,000 

December  30  . . . 

1916 
February  3    .... 
March  So  

429,000,000 

469.000,000 

395,000,000 

1,778,000,000 
1,6?3,000,000 
1,441.000.000 
1.3S7  000000 

November  30  , . . 
December  27  . . . 

1917 
February  1  

64S.000.000 

620.000,000 

709.000,000 

US7.0OO,O0O 
1,339.000.000 

019.000,000 

'  London  Economist,  November,  1917,  page  860. 

*  /6id.,  February  24,  1917,  page  390.    See  also  annual  report  of  the  Banque 
de  France,  January  25,  1917.  pages  38-40. 
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Later  figures  for  these  items  are : 

Unmatured  Moratorium 
1917                                  bills  bills 

July  28 Jr.     559,000,000  Fr.  1,194,000,000 

December  6  802.000,000  1,146,000,000 

191S 

Febniary  14  1,335,000.000  1,124,000.000 

August  8 1,002,000,000  1,068,000,000 

These  figures,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  data 
from  the  great  private  banks,  which  we  shall  later  present,  do 
indeed  show  recovery.  But  they. do  not  show  that  bank  credit 
has  been  extended  to  industry  and  trade  in  France  in  anything  • 
like  the  degree  that  it  has  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  great  increase,  as  we  shall  see,  in  bank  credit  in  France  has 
been  in  the  form  of  advances  to  the  state  by  the  Banque  de 
France. 

The  figures  are  also  of  significance  in  connection  with  the 
gradual  emancipation — not  yet  complete  by  any  means  in  the 
summer  of  1918 — from  the  moratorium. 

Other  important  developments  on  the  industrial  side  in  FranM 
during  the  war  have  been  in  the  substitution  of  hydroelectric 
power  for  coal,  particularly  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Savoy,  in 
Dauphine  and  in  the  Central  Plateau.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Banque  de  France  of  January  25, 1917,  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
this  development.  It  proves  a  much  cheaper  power  than  coal 
had  been.  German  writers  have  minimized  the  extent  of  this 
and  it  has  apparently  not  been  sufficient  to  avert  a  real  crisis,  long 
continued,  in  coal.' 

Certain  phases  of  the  philosophy  of  the  riprise  des  affaires 
have  a  curious  look  to  one  wholly  indoctrinated  in  the  "  philoso- 
phy of  goods  and  services."  Thus,  France  has  been  very  much 
concerned  about  the  vintage,  and  wine  is  the  first  agricultural 
product  to  return  to  normal  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Moreover,  wine  shipments  on  the  railways  were  early  larger 
than  normal — due  of  course  to  the  wine  ration  for  the  army. 
The  French,  perhaps  wiser  than  we.  regard  wine  not  as  a  luxury, 

'  Annual  report,  Banque  de  France,  January  25,  1917,  page  5.  Londoo 
Economist,  October  14,  1916,  page  650.  Schmoller's  Jahrbuch,  41  Jahrgang, 
1917,  Zweites  Heft,  pages  360-361. 
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but  as  a  necessity,  and  this  fact  when  viewed  from  that  stand- 
point need  not  appear  strange.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  however, 
to  find  the  French  Ministry  Df  Public  Works  appointing  late  in 
1916  a  "  Conseil  Superieur  du  Tourisrae,"  preparing  for  the 
rush  of  sightseers  after  the  war  to  the  battle  fields!  But  plans 
were  made  for  enlarging  existing  hotels,  and  for  wide  adver- 
tising, and  a  committee  appointed  to  provide  the  necessary  capital. 
The  Minister  of  War  was  approached — somewhat  prematurely — 
on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  visitors  to  the  war  zone ! ' 

It  is  somewhat  pathetic  to  think  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  problem  of  repatriating  the  refugees  in  the  zone  abandoned 
by  Hindenburg's  retreat  was  taken  up  in  1917  in  the  light  of  the 
events  of  the  summer  of  1918. 

There  is  something  fine  in  the  institution  of  a  fair  at  Lyons, 
.where  France  could  exhibit  her  new  products  which  were  making 
her  self-sufficient.  The  first  of  these  fairs  was  held  in  1916  and 
had  1,340  exhibitors;  the  second,  held  in  1917.  had  2,600 
exhibitors. 

Efforts  of  the  government  to  promote  French  shipping,  espe- 
cially by  granting  credits*  to  builders  and  purchasers  of  new 
ships,  may  be  passed  with  a  mention.  The  development  of  new 
blast  furnaces  and  the  whole  great  movement  for  increased 
munitions  production,  powerfully  aided  by  the  state,  are  matters 
which  our  papers  have  often  mentioned.  In  connection  with  the 
granting  of  credits  to  encourage  shipping,  it  is  significant  that 
this  seems  to  be  merely  one  application  of  a  general  principle  of 
pooling  the  credit  resources  of  the  nation  with  a  view  to  bringing 
all  industry  to  its  feet.  M.  Klotz,  Finance  Minister,  in  De- 
cember, 1917,  speaking  to  a  Committee  of  the  Deputies,  laid 
down  the  general  principle  that  the  nation  must  be  a  unit  in 
meeting  the  burden  of  the  war  and  must  help  to  the  utmost  those 
injured  by  invasion.  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  granting  of 
necessary  credits  even  to  firms  spared  by  the  enemy,  to  encourage 
production.'    It  appears  probable  that  the  policy  of  governmental 

*  London  Economist,  November  4,  1916,  page  868. 

*  See  Joumat  Offieitl.  May  12,  1917. 

•London  Economist,  December  15,  1917,  page  9S0.    October  20,  1917,  page 
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credits  to  agriculture  and  industry  has  been  carried  further  in 
France  than  in  England  and  America  because  of  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  the  ordinary  banks  in  France  to  extend  such 
credits  and  that  an  appreciable  part  of  the  "  advances  to  the 
state  "  by  the  Banque  de  France  is  due  to  this  cause. 

Throughout  1917  and  1918  the  reprise  des  affaires  has  been 
under  the  depressing  influence  of  the  submarine  and  of  the  short- 
age of  shipping,  interfering  with  the  export  trade  as  well  as  with 
the  import  trade.  It  has  been  hampered  by  shortage  of  coal  from 
the  first.  With  normal  business  activity  nearly  restored,  how- 
ever, with  credit  functioning  again,  and  with  the  government 
well  organized  enough  to  deal  directly  with  industrial  problems, 
substituting  authoritative  control  for  the  price  mechanism  where 
necessary  and  supplying  credits  where  ordinary  business  methods 
could  not  secure  it,  the  slackening  of  the  business  tempo  was  not 
an  unmixed  evil.  The  check  on  the  luxurious  consumption  which 
was  so  strongly  marked  in  1916  was  at  all  events  clear  gain. 
Moreover,  the  check  was  not  a  serious  one,  so  far  as  the  mere 
activity  of  business  was  concerned.  The  real  evils  were  in 
shortages  of  goods.  The  worst  here  may  have  been  passed,' 
though  the  summer  of  1918  has  been  a  hard  one.  It  will  be- 
convenient  to  review  some  phases  of  the  shortage  in  commodities 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  French  prices,  to  which  we 
now  turn. 
'  See  annual  report  of  the  Banque  de  France,  January,  1916. 
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CHAPTER  V 
Prices  of  Ccmunodities  in  Prance  during  the  War 

General  index  numbers,  covering  a  wide  range  of  com- 
modities, have  not  so  far  as  the  writer  can  discover  been  worked 
out  for  France  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  Beginning 
with  the  third  quarter  of  1916  the  Bulletin  de  la  StatisHgue 
Ginerale  de  la  France  has  published  a  quarterly  index  number, 
with  a  base  in  the  prices  of  1901-1910,  which  it  compares  with 
Sauerbeck's  English  prices  (the  Statist's  index  number).  There 
is  also  an  index  number  for  fifteen  commodities,  worked  out  by 
the  same  authority,  beginning  with  the  first  quarter  of  1911  and 
running  down  through  the  first  quarter  of  1915.  Between  the 
first  quarter  of  1915  and  the  third  quarter  of  1916,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  a  complete  gap,  so  far  as  general  wholesale 
price  indexes  are  concerned.  Fragmentary  information  can  be 
found,  however,  dealing  with  special  classes  of  commodities,  and 
certain  generalization  regarding  "  cost  of  living."  Much  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  the  French  correspondence  of  the  London 
Economist  from  time  to  time. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  at  this  point  a  distinction  between 
"  general  commodity  prices  "  and  "  cost  of  living."  The  former 
is  concerned  with  wholesale  prices;  the  latter  is  concerned  with 
retail  prices  and  in  addition  such  things  as  house  rents,  which 
vitally  affect  the  family  budget.  When  we  speak  of  "  cost  of 
living,"  moreover,  we  often  have  in  mind  a  particular  class  of 
the  population  and  most  commonly  the  laborers.  Further, 
neither  changes  in  "  general  prices  "  nor  in  "  cost  of  living  " 
are  to  be  identified  off  hand  with  changes  in  "  the  value  of 
money."  Changes  in  prices  or  in  cost  of  living  may  grow  out 
of  changes  in  the  value  of  money,  but  they  may  also  grow  out 
of  changes  in  the  values  of  goods.  It  may  happen,  moreover, 
that  both  causes  are  operative.  The  present  chapter  is  chiefly 
a  record  of  facts — ^not  a  theory  of  causes. 
71- 
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The  end  of  October,  1914,  shows  little  rise  in  prices,  except 
for  certain  commodities  where  there  had  developed  an  abnormal 
scarcity.  Chief  among  these  were  coal  and  sugar,  both  of  which 
came  largely  from  territory  occupied  by  the  Germans.  The  coal 
supply  of  Belgiiun  was  of  course  shut  off  and  the  occupied  terri- 
tory supplied  normally  26,000,000  metric  tons,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  normal  coal  production  of  France.'  Beet  sugar  again  was 
concentrated  in  northern  France  and  Belgium.  -Wine,  especially 
cheap  wine,  was  also  short  outside  southern  France  because  of 
transportation  difficulties.  These  commodities  rose  in  price. 
But  the  general  list  stayed  down.  Metal  prices  even  fell.  Bar 
copper  went  down  from  200  francs  per  100  kilos  to  145  francs; 
tin  from  485  francs  to  365  francs.  Only  lead  remained  steady. 
These  prices  are  significant  of  great  industrial  depression.*  Raw 
silk  went  down  25  per  cent  in  price.*  The  London  Economist 
of  December  5  reports  food  prices  still  low*  Beef  fluctuates 
between  1.05  francs  per  half  kilogramme  against  a  May  average 
of  .92  franc.  Mutton,  1.20  francs  in  May,  was  only  from  .85 
franc  to  1.05  francs  in  December.  Wheat  was  slightly  below  its 
May  price.  Flour,  however,  was  somewhat  above  its  May  aver- 
age. The  Economist  of  December  12  "  reports  a  sharp  fall  in 
sugar,  following  substantial  importations.  The  government 
bought  large  quantities  of  sugar  in  New  York,  Cuba  and  the 
East  Indies.  Sugar  from  Germany  and  Austria  came  in  via 
Holland  and  Italy  released  sugar  to  France.  The  high  price  of 
sugar  brought  its  own  cure  promptly. 

France  was  greatly  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  food 
and  there  was  a  general  modification  of  the  tariffs  on  necessary 
articles,  despite  protests  from  the  protectionists.  This  helped  the 
price  situation.  On  March  23,  1915,  the  Economist  reports  that 
bread  was  cheaper  in  Paris  than  in  London,  because  the  French 
Government  was  selling  flour  below  cost  to  the  bakers,*  and  on 

'  Laughlin,  op.  cit.,  pages  158-159.  London  Economist,  October  31,  1914, 
pan  803. 

London  Economist,  November  7,  1914,  pj^e  842. 
■  Ibid,.  November  14,  page  921. 

*  Ibid.,  page  997. 

'  Ibid.,  page  1033. 

*  Ibid.,  page  535. 
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April  24  it  states  that  wine  had  become  cheap  again  through  the 
marketing  of  the  excellent  1914  vintage.'  Real  estate  prices  were 
threatened  seriously  by  the  protracted  rent  moratorium.  The 
price  of  wheat  was  giving  occasion  for  concern  in  May  of  1915, 
and  government  control  of  supplies  and  prices  was  being  put 
through.*  The  Economist  of  September  4  *  reports  a  fairly  sat- 
isfactory harvest,  largely  gathered  in,  with,  however,  food  prices 
generally  higher,  except  for  poultry,  potatoes  and  fruit,  which 
were  normal  in  quantity  and  price. 

By  the  first  quarter  of  1915  it  seems  clear  that  no  great  rise  in 
prices  had  occurred.  The  Service  de  Statistique  Generale  made 
investigations  covering  fifteen  commodities,  by  quarters,  from 
the  first  quarter  of  1911  to  the  first  quarter  of  1915,  inclusive. 
The  index  shows :  * 

19)1  (first  quarter) 1,015 

1913  (first  quarter) 1,018 

1915  (first  quarter) 1,105 

In  the  Nord,  the  rise  was  somewhat  greater,  the  figures  beii^: 

mi  (first  quarter) 1,057 

1915  (first  quarter) 1,159 

X..ate  in  September,  the  government  made  admission  that  ex- 
travagant prices  had  been  paid  on  government  contracts  because 
of  haste.'  In  October  a  law  was  passed  putting  control  of  the 
grain  trade  definitely  in  government  hands,  with  maximum  prices 
for  grain.' 

The  quantity  and  price  of  wine  have  been  throughout  the  war 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  French.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  tonnage  of  wine  transported  between  November,  1914, 
and  July,  1915.  was  50  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  same  months 
in  the  year  pr*eding.'  Coal,  labor  and  raw  materials  were  all 
high  and  scarce  in  the  fall  of  1915.'    The  Economist  gives  a 

'  London  Economist,  November  14,  1914,  page  806. 
'Ibid.,  page  1122. 
'  Ibid.,  page  368. 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  London  Economist,  April  15,  1916,  page 
712,  and  cover  only  the  thirteen  most  important  commoditiea  of  the  fifteen 
studied  by  the  Service  de  Statistique  Generale. 

■  London  Economisl.  October  2,  1915,  page  508. 

•  Ibid.,  October  23.  191S,  page  620. 
'  Ibid.,  November  6.  191S,  page  781. 
'  Ibid.,  pages  736,  815. 
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general  estimate  of  the  rise  of  cost  of  living  in  its  issue  of 
November  27 '  as  about  30  per  cent — 50  per  cent  in  some  parts 
of  France. 

By  early  January,  1916,  the  sugar  situation  was  really  acute.* 
Official  quotations  of  sugar  were  suppressed  and  the  actual  prices 
went  high.  Meat  had  become  scarce  at  the  butchers'.  Butter, 
which  had  sold  at  3.28  francs  in  October.  1913,  sold  at  4.35  in 
October,  1915,  Cheese  during  the  same  period  had  doubled  in 
price. 

The  official  figures  for  exports  and  imports  from  January  to 
May,  1916,  show  an  adverse  trade  balance  of  1,295,000  francs. 
These  figures  are  based  on  1914  prices.  Imports,  at  1914  prices, 
were  3,687,000,  and  exports  1,392,000.  In  connection  with  these 
figures,  the  Economist  of  July  29  *  remarks  that  the  adverse 
balance  would  be  much  greater  if  account  were  taken  of  the 
tremendous  rise  in  prices  of  the  preceding  two  years.  In  con- 
nection with  similar  figures,  the  Economist  later  undertakes  to 
reestimate  the  extent  of  the  adverse  balance,  giving  data  from 
which  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  rise  might  be  com- 
puted though  not  with  precision.  Thus,  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1916  the  figures  show  an  adverse  trade  balance  at 
1914  prices  of  3,419,000  francs;  corrected  figures  would  show 
exports  of  2,990,000,  and  imports  of  10,336,000,  making  the 
adverse  balance  7,346,000.  We  reach  more  certain  ground  in 
the  estimate  of  the  Customs  Department  for  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1916,  where  it  is  stated  that 
articles  of  import  are  SO  per  cent  higher  in  price  than  in  1914, 
and  articles  of  export  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914.* 

This  gives  us  an  average  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1916 
so  far  as  articles  of  export  and  import  are  concerned.  Exports 
during  that  period  at  1914  prices  were  2,516,000 ;  imports  7,381,- 
000,  or  more  than  twice  as  great.  But  the  imports  are  much 
understated,  since  not  all  government  imports  were  declared  at 
the  customs  house.    If  we  weight  imports  by  three,  in  construct- 

'  London  Ecottonasi,  November  6,  1915,  page  900. 

'  Ibid.,  January  15,  1916,  page  99. 

'  Ibid.,  page  189. 

'  Ibid.,  October  28.  1916,  page  823. 
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ing  our  average,  and  exports  by  one,  we  shall  not  be  exaggerating 

imports.    The  average  rise  in  prices  of  exports  and  imports  on 

this  basis  then  would  be  80  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1914 

prices,  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1916.     This  takes  no 

account  of  internal  prices.     It  takes  no  account  of  many  items 

needed  in  a  good  index  number.    It  is  not  at  all  a  satisfactory 

figure  to  compare  with  the  figures  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Statts- 

iique  Ginerale  de  la  France,  which  begin  with  the  third  quarter 

of  1916.    But  it  may  be  worth  something  for  this  comparison. 

The  f^res  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Statistique,  compared  with 

the  figures  for  English  prices  of  the  Statist  (Sauerbeck's  series), 

both  reduced  to  a  base  of  1901-1910,  are  as  follows: ' 

FRANCE 

1901-1910   1912      1913      1916      1917      1918 

Entire  period   100       118       116        

lat  quarter 2SB       370 

2d  quarter 297       384 

3d  quarter 21S       31S 

4th  quarter 229       339 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

1901-1910   1912      1913      1916  1917      1918 

Entire  period   100       116       116        

Ist  quarter 223       2SS 

2d  quarter 240       260 

3d  quarter 181  240 

4th  quarter 203  249 

There  is  a  pretty  close  convergence  of  the  estimates  of  the  two 
French  authorities.  The  rise  over  1913  of  the  general  wholesale 
index  number  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Statistique  is  about  85  per 
cent  for  the  third  quarter  of  1916.  The  rise  for  wholesale  prices 
of  exports  and  imports  estimated  by  the  customs  house  authori- 
ties for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1916  is  about  80  per  cent. 
Perhaps  the  figures  given  will  suggest  the  following  rough  gen- 
eralizations: prices  of  all  kinds  rose  rapidly  in  France  during 
1916  and  subsequendy;  prices  of  articles  of  import  rose  more 
rapidly  and  higher  than  other  prices;  prices  of  articles  of  export 
were  lower  than  other  prices. 

In  connection  with  the  great  rise  in  prices  we  have  seen,  it  will 

be  interesting  to  study  some  of  the  statistics  regarding  physical 

quantities  of  goods  produced  or  imported,  and  to  see  something 

'  July,  1918,  page  289.    This  b  the  latest  number  to  which  the  writer  has 
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also  of  the  extent  to  which  economies  in  consumption  have  been 

made  use  of,  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  by  the  French  public    We 

shall  give  some  account  of  supplies  in  foods  and  in  coal  and  shall 

refer  briefly  to  consumption. 

The  following  figures  for  cereal  production  in  France  are 

given  out  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture : ' 

(In  thousands  of  fnuics) 

Year                         Wheat  Uillet              Rye  Barley  Oatj 

Quintals  Quintals  Quintals  Quintals  Quintals 

1912  90,991  1,554             12,382  11,014  51,541 

1913  86,919  1,490             12,714  10,437  51^26 

1914  76.936  1,353             11,147  9,758  46,206 

1915 60,610  1,098              8,420  6,920  34,625 

1916  55,767  1,079              8,471  8,331  40,223 

1917  3»,482  879              6,993  8,980  34,462 

These  figures  are  ominous.  The  wheat  crop  in  1917  was  the 
most  deficient  in  fifty  years.  The  deficient  oat  crops  of  1917 
reflected  itself  by  .January,  1918,  in  an  extensive  slaughter  of 
horses.*  The  whole  drift  of  these  figures  would  lead  one  to 
expect  a  diminution  in  the  meat  supply  and  in  the  numbers  of 
live  stock,  which  of  course  are  dependent  on  cereal  food.  There 
has  been  a  marked  diminution,  though  it  has  not  been  so  marked 
as  the  reduction  in  cereal  production.  The  following  figures  will 
be  of  interest : " 

Horses        Mules         Bo  vines        Sheep  Pigs 

December,  1913   3,222  188  14787  16,131  7,035 

July,  1917  2,282  150  12.443  10,586  4,200 

The  meat  problem  has  been  a  grave  one.  The  whole  food 
problem  has  been  increasingly  grave.  Increasing  restrictions 
have  been  placed  on  restaurants  and  on  the  purchases  of  private 
families.  Meatless  days  and  meatless  meals  have  been  tried,  milk 
has  been  wholly  eliminated  at  times  from  the  menus  of  public 
eating  places,  even  when  mixed  with  coffee,  the  number  of 
courses  has  been  limited — ^matters  which  American  newspapers 
have  found  of  interest  and  have  discussed  in  considerable  detail. 
The  end  of  1917  was  an  especially  critical  period  in  the  matter 
of  bread,  in  view  of  the  wholly  disappointing  wheat  crop  in 
France  and  the  submarine  war.    England  came  to  the  rescue  as 

'  London  Economist,  October  6,  1917,  page  496. 
'  /bid.,  January  19,  1918,  page  83. 
'  Ibid..  October  13,  1917,  page  S3S. 
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far  as  she  could.  America  with  a  short  wheat  crop  had  not  the 
ability  to  do  as  much  aa  in  previous  years,  despite  the  restric- 
tions in  America  and  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Mr.  Hoover.  The 
normal  wheat  consumption  in  France  is  500  grammes  per  day 
per  person.  As  a  result  of  desperate  efforts,  it  was  possible  by 
January,  1918,  to  get  the  supplies  in  France  back  to  a  point  where 
300  grammes  per  day  could  be  assured.  Switzerland,  meanwhile, 
had  only  150  grammes  per  day,  and  England,  between  225  and 
25!>.  England  was  exceedingly  generous  to  France.  The  Eng- 
lish recognized,  however,  that  the  habits  of  the  French  people 
made  bread  a  much  more  important  part  of  their  diet  than  was 
the  case  in  England.^  Food  conditions  continue  very  bad,  even 
chaotic,  into  the  summer  of  1918,  and  further  restrictions  are 
being  increasingly  applied. 

A  similar  story,  though  one  of  intensified  degree,  may  be  told 
of  coal.  French  coal  production  was  terribly  cut  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  as  Germany  seized  the  best  mines.  Throughout  the 
war,  England  has  been  helping  her  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 
The  submarine  war  made  this  increasingly  difficult.  French 
domestic  production,  though  cut  heavily  at  the  outset,  has  in- 
creased decidedly  since  the  early  days  of  the  war.  As  we  have 
seen,  about  two-thirds  of  the  normal  production  was  checked  by 
the  German  invasion.  Of  the  mines  remaining  in  French  hands 
the  production  was  further  cut  by  the  mobilization.    In  August, 

1915,  there  was  still  a  labor  shortage  of  40  per  cent  in  the 
mines  left  under  French  control.  By  the  end  of  1917,  however, 
the  production  of  these  same  mines  was  40  per  cent  above  the 
prewar  normal.  With  all  that  both  France  and  England  have 
been  able  to  accomplish,  however,  the  coal  supply  of  France 
remained  in  1917  and  early  1918  about  where  it  had  been  in 

1916,  nearly  one-third  below  the  amount  normally  consumed. 
(The  normal  consumption  is  about  5,000,000  tons  per  month. 
The  1916  consumption  was  3,300,000  tons  per  month.)  * 

As  has  been  stated  before,  1916  was  the  period  of  greatest 

'  London  Economist,  November  17,  1917,  page  806;  December  8.  1917,  page 
915:  February  2.  1918.  page  159.  See  Journal  Offidel,  December  S,  1917,  for 
details  of  the  rationing  plaii. 

■London  Eeonomisl.  May  5,  1917,  page  776:  May  27.  1916.  page  1019; 
September  22,  1917,  page  424:  September  8,  1917,  page  357;  June  23,  1917, 
p^e  1154;  annual  reports  of  the  Banque  de  France,  for  the  war  period. 
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luxury  in  France.  Throughout,  the  peasants  appear  to  have  been 
thrifty.  There  are  constant  references  to  the  hoarding  of  bank 
notes  in  France  throughout  the  war  as  a  matter  involving  bil- 
lions of  francs.  Numerous  other  classes,  particularly  the 
rentiers,  those  living  on  fixed  incomes  from  investments,  have 
been  exceedingly  economical.  But  in  France,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries (though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  thing  has  gone  as  far 
in  France  as  it  did  in  Germany  or  as  far  as  in  the  United  States 
in  1916)  those  classes  who  have  profited  most.by  the  war  Indus* 
tries  appear  to  have  spent  money  freely  in  luxurious  consump- 
tion. The  laborers  have  done  this,  particularly  the  female 
laborers  and  the  entrepreneurs  who  had  war  contracts  or  who 
shared  in  the  prosperity  growing  out  of  these  contracts.  There 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  especially  in 
pipes,  during  1916.'  There  was  also  a  great  increase  in  importa- 
tions of  American  automobiles,  other  than  those  used  for  war.' 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  this  in  France  and  various 
efforts  were  made  to  enforce  economy,  as  well  as  to  shame  the 
people  into  it.  Some  of  the  methods  of  coercion  have  all  the 
legal  indirectness  of  American  constitutional  law.  Thus,  there 
was  a  prohibition  on  the  wearing  of  dress  suits  in  state  aided 
theaters,'  Coal  was  economized  by  various  measures,  including 
early  closing  hours  for  restaurants,  limitations  on  lighting,  etc. 
The  people  did  not  take  kindly  to  these  measures  and  at  times 
openly  defied  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  gas  in  their  own 
homes,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  heat  in  the  midst  of  a  cold 
winter.*  But  by  and  large,  there  is  not  evidence  enough  at  hand 
to  justify  the  general  charge  of  extravagance  against  the  French 
people  at  any  stage  of  the  war,  and  barring  the  year  1916  they 
may  even  be  credited  with  general  frugality.  Their  troubles 
were  real  troubles,  unavoidable  troubles,  in  large  degree,  and 
their  high  prices  were  due  far  more  to  inevitable  scarcity  than 
to  avoidable  consumption.* 

'  London  Economist,  August  12,  1916,  page  287, 

■  Ibid.,  June  3,  1916,  page  1065. 

■  Ibid..  November  25,  1916.  page  998. 
'Ibid.,  February  3,   1917,  page   187. 

•The  luxury  taxes,  which  came  into  effect  in  the  summer  of  1918,  pro- 
duced much  less  than  was  anticipated.  For  July,  1918,  the  actual  yield  was 
ten  million  francs,  against  an  estimated  yield  of  thirty-two  millions.     The 
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The  question  of  causation  involved  in  these  price  changes  need 
not  detain  us  long  here.  We  shall  discuss  the  general  theory  of 
war  time  prices  briefly  in  connection  with  American  prices,  where 
data  are  more  abundant.  The  present  monograph  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  history,  rather  than  with  theory,  in  any  case.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  find  reasons  connected  with  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  individual  commodities  which  indicate  the  general 
direction  in  which  their  prices  will  have  to  move.  There  is  a 
great  scattering  of  prices,  some  rising  greatly  through  extreme 
scarcity  and  others  rising  little  if  at  all  because  abundant  in 
supply.  The  latter  category  grows  increasingly  small  as  the 
war  goes  on  and  labor  scarcity  is  feh  in  every  field.  Goods  of 
almost  all  kinds  in  France  grew  scarce,  there  was  a  general  rise 
in  the  values  of  goods  and  hence  a  general  rise  in  commodity 
prices.  To  this  general  cause  there  must  undoubtedly  be  added 
a  further  rise  in  prices  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  franc.  The 
Banque  de  France  early  ceased  to  redeem  its  notes  on  demand 
and  for  four  years  they  have  been  circulating  under  cours  force. 
Prolonged  suspension  of  specie  payments  has  never  failed  in  the 
history  of  money  to  lead  bank  notes  to  depreciate  below  their 
nominal  coin  equivalent."  It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  extent 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  Banque  de  France.  There 
is  no  free  gold  market  in  France,  as  was  the  case  in  New  York 
during  the  greenback  period  in  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
exchanges  have  become  so  dislocated  that  the  rates  on  different 
countries  tell  different  stories.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  matter  in  connection  jvith  the  subject  of  the  foreign 
exchanges. 

tax  Is  an  exceedingly  unpopular  tax,  as  so  much  of  French  business  has 
normally  been  in  the  field  of  luxuries  and  amusemenls.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  tax  is  checking  luxurious  c:<penditure.  The  tax  on  all  meals  cost- 
ing over  five  francs  is  leading  very  many  people  to  dine  at  home  instead  of 
at  restaurants.  How  far  social  saving  is  involved  in  this — savings  in  terms 
of  actual  food,  labor,  fuel.  etc..  consumed  and  wasted— is  not  clear.  Probably 
there  is  real  saving.  On  other  things,  the  saving  is  pretty  clear,  yide 
Jj^ndon  EeonomisI,  August  17,  1918.  page  210. 

'There  is  one  ease,  that  of  Austrian  paper  money  following  1866,  where, 
after  a  prolonged  period  when  the  notes  were  depreci-ted  below  the  value 
of  the  silver  in  which  they  were  nominally  redeemable,  they  finally  appre- 
ciated above  the  value  of  the  silver.  But  there  are  many  complications 
here,  and  a  discussion  nt  this  episode  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
Cf.  the  discussion  of  this  case  in  Professor  Laufthlin's  Principles  of  Money, 
and  the  present  writer's  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  chapter  7  of 
his  Value  of  Money, 
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There  is  a  further  possibility  that  gold  itself  may  have  depre- 
ciated during  the  war,  which  would  add  a  third  cause  to  the  rise 
in  French  prices.  This  possibility  should  be  entertained,  since 
competent  writers  have  suggested  it,  but  we  shall  elsewhere  offer 
reasons  for  regarding  it  as  an  error. 

By  the  fourth  quarter  of  1917  French  wholesale  prices  had 
risen,  as  compared  with  1913,  192  per  cent;  English  wholesale 
prices  had  risen  only  114  per  cent;  wholesale  prices  in  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistics  index 
number,  had  risen  only  81  per  cent  by  December,  1917.  The 
writer  ventures  the  general  thesis  that  at  this  period  the  rise  in 
prices  in  the  United  States  was  wholly  a  matter  of  increased 
values  of  goods,  currency  depreciation  being  non-existent;  that 
for  Great  Britain,  the  rise  was  chiefly  a  rise  in  goods,  with  cur^ 
rency  depreciation  slight;  that  for  France,  there  was  a  still 
greater  rise  through  scarcity  in  the  values  of  goods,  but  that 
even  so  the  element  of  currency  depreciation  was  large. 

A  great  many  details  for  individual  commodities  and  classes 
of  commodities  may  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  StatisHque 
Generale  de  la  France,  especially  after  July,  1916.  These  de- 
tails are  for  the  most  part  unsummarized,  except  for  the  general 
index  numbers  given  above.  Such  examination  as  the  writer  has " 
had  time  to  give  to  them  will  justify  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  rises  are  in  considerable  measure  correlated  with  variation 
in  supplies,  and  that'  they  are  very  uneven.  Professor  Laughlin 
has  summarized  certain  of  these  figures,  taken  from  the  Bulletin 
of  July,  1916  (pp,  306-312)  in  the  following  table :  * 

RISE  OF  PRICES  FROM  MIDDLE  OF  1914  TO  MIDDLE  OF  1916 

Per  cent 

Freights    300-«0 

CbcmicaU  130 

Fodder  (Paris)    74 

Vegetable  oils   (Paris) 116 

Metals  (Paris)  70 

Cotton  yam   (Rouen) 47 

Grains  (Paris)   64 

Sugar,  rice.  etc.  (Bordeaux) 217 

Silk  (Lyons)  36 

Cotton,  wool,  leather,  etc.  (Havre) 67 

'  Laughlin,  op.  cit,  page  183,  note. 
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Professor  Charles  Gide,  writing  in  April,  1916,  places  the  rise 
in  French  prices  at  35  per  cent,  against  a  rise  of  50  per  cent  in 
England  and  a  rise  of  100  per  cent  in  Germany.  Gide  does  not 
give  his  sources,' 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  Effects  of  the  War  on  the  Medium  of  Exchange  in 
France:  Coin,  Bank  Notes  and  Checks 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  gold  money  in  France  quickly 
disappeared  from  circulation.  France  had  had  a  large  circula- 
tion of  gold  coin  and  also  a  large  volume  of  silver.  The  silver 
franc  and  five  franc  pieces,  though  no  longer  issued  under  free 
coinage,  had  unlimited  legal  tender  privilege,  not  only  in  France, 
but  also  through  the  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Monetary 
Union:  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Greece,  while  the  silver 
coins  of  these  countries  had  the  same  privilege  in  France.  How 
much  gold  was  in  circulation  before  the  war  is  difficult  to  say. 
Widely  varying  estimates  are  given  by  French  writers.  Gide 
thinks  that  6,000,000,000  francs  in  gold  were  in  circulation.* 
This  seems  incredible.  The  Governor  of  the  Banque  de  France 
estimated  in  1008  that  France  had  from  5,000,000,000  francs 
to  6,000,000,000  in  gold,  of  which  the  Banque  held  about 
3,200,000,000,'  leaving  only  about  1,800,000,000  to  2,800,000,000 
for  general  circulation.  The  gold  holdings  of  the  Banque  in- 
creased substantially  after  1908,  and  presumably  also  the  gold  in 
circulation.  Edmond  Thery '  estimates  the  total  gold  money 
(coin  and  bullion)  in  France  at  7,487,000,000  francs  in  1912. 
Raphael-Georges  Levy  estimates  the  gold  in  France  at  the  out- 
breaic  of  the  war  at  about  seven  billions,  of  which  four  billions 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Banque,  and  three  billions  in  the  hands 

'  Gide.  Charles;  ''  Issues  of  Paper  Money  in  France,  and  Prices,"  in 
Kirkaldy's  volume  on  Labour,  finance  and  the  War,  published  by  authority 
of  the  British  Association  (or  the  Advancement  of  Science,  London,  undated 
(date  in  preface,  August,  1916),  pages  2S1-252.  It  seems  clear  that  Gide 
can  not  be  talking  about  the  total  amount  of  gold  money  in  France,  including 
the  holiiniK"  o'  lie  Uanque  ae  France,  first,  because  the  six  billions  is  too 
small  for  that,  and,  second,  because  he  stales  explicitly  that  he  is  estimating 
the  money  in  circulation,  in  the  effort  to  determine  whether  from  a  quantity 
theory  viewpoint  there  is  "  inflation," 

'  Laughtin.  op.  cit.,  page  171. 

'  London  Economul,  March  2,  191S,  page  387. 
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of  the  people.'  Levy  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  authori- 
ties on  French  money  and  banking.  Giving  no  estimate  for  the 
amount  of  silver  in  circulation.  Levy  points  out  that  the  Banque 
had  about  700  million  francs  in  silver  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  of  which  it  had  let  half,  or  350  millions,  go  into  general 
•  circulation.  This  by  the  summer  of  1915.  Very  early,  silver  as 
well  as  gold  began  to  be  hoarded  by  the  people.  Die  Bank,  a 
German  financial  journal  of  high  standing,  estimates  that  by 
the  end  of  1914  there  were  four  billion  francs  of  "  hard  money  " 
hoarded  in  France,  of  which  two  and  one-half  billions  were  gold, 
and  the  rest,  one  and  one-half  billions,  silver.'  As  to  the  general 
fact,  namely  that  there  was  a  great  stock  of  gold  in  circulation  in 
France  when  the  war  began,  anyhow  over  two  billions,  and  that 
it  wholly  disappeared  from  general  circulation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  extent  to  which  silver  disappeared  is  a  little  less 
certain,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  at  present  there  is  little 
silver  in  current  circulation  in  France,  despite  a  great  deal  of 
new  coinage '  by  the  government  during  the  war,  and  despite  the 
release  by  the  Banque  de  France  of  a  large  part  of  the  silver  it 
had  held  in  its  reserve.  (The  Reichsbank  early  released  all  its 
silver  in  Germany,  recognizing  that  a  silver  reserve  was  an  anom- 
aly from  the  standpoint  of  the  gold  standard.)  * 

The  hoarding  of  silver  may  at  first  appear  to  indicate  a  very 
great  depreciation  of  the  bank  notes  indeed.  To  the  strict 
"  metallist "  theory  of  money,  which  sees  the  sole  source  of  the 
value  of  paper  money  in  its  prospect  of  redemption  in  full  weight 
coin  and  which  would  explain  the  hoarding  of  coin  in  a  period 
of  restriction  as  merely  due  to  the  operation  of  Gresham's  Law 
( that  only  the  cheapest  money  continues  to  circulate,  when  there 
are  several  kinds,  of  unequal  value,  any  of  which  may  be  used  to 
pay  debts,  etc.),  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  phenomenon 

' "  French  Money,  Banking  and  Finance  during  the  Great  War,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics.  November.  1915.  pages  67-68. 

'Die  Bank.  February,  1915,  page  179. 

'One  hundred  and  fifty-four  million  francs  in  silver  were  issued  in  1916 — 
no  gold  coin  at  all  was  minted  in  that  year.  Ixindon  Economiit,  August  11, 
1917,  page  2t», 

'  Levy.  ioc.  cit.  Cf.  also  Levy's  article  in  the  Economule  Franfais  of 
November  28,  1914,  pages  543-544,  on  money  in  France,  England  and 
Germany. 
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that  the  bank  notes  fell  in  value  below  the  value  of  the  bullion 
content  of  the  silver  coins,  which  at  this  time  were  worth  as 
bullion  much  less  than  their  nominal  gold  equivalent.  During 
the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  the  silver  in  France  had 
been  sustained  at  its  nominal  value  by  its  legal  relation  with  gold, 
but  after  the  suspension  of  gold  payments  by  the  Banque,  the 
silver  coins  were  in  no  better  plight  than  the  bank  notes  from 
this  standpoint,  they  had  no  more  legal  tender  quality  than  the 
bank  notes  had,  and  if  they  were  hoarded  and  disappeared  from 
circulation,  it  must  have  been,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  strict 
"  metallist "  theory,  because  their  bullion  content  made  them 
more  valuable  than  the  bank  notes,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  bank  notes  was  very  great  indeed. 

Such  a  phenomenon  did  indeed  occur  in  the  northern  States 
during  the  Civil  War,  In  1862,  as  soon  as  the  depreciation  of 
the  greenbacks  exceeded  three  or  four  per  cent,  it  became  profit- 
able to  take  silver  out  of  circulation  and  send  it  out  of  the 
country.'  When  the  greenbacks  reached  their  lower  levels,  even 
the  copper  coins  tended  to  disappear.  This  was  due  not  only  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  greenbacks,  but  also  to  unusual  demands 
for  copper.  This  phenomenon,  the  disappearance  of  copper,'  has 
also  occurred  to  some  extent  in  France, 

The  writer  does  not  think  that  the  hoarding  of  silver  in 
France  is  adequately  explained  by  the  "  metallist "  theory,  or 

'At  the  mint  ratio  of  16:1,  silver  in  the  United  States  was  undervalued, 
the  world  market  ratio  (dominated  by  the  mint  ratio  in  France)  being  a 
little  above  IS'/i  to  1.  No  silver  dollars  were  thus  in  circulation  at  all.  But 
silver  halt  dollars,  quarters  and  dimes  were  in  circulation.  By  the  act  of 
1853  their  weight  had  been  reduced  seven  per  cent  below  the  weight  of 
silver  dollars  of  equivalent  amount  (i.e.,  ten  silver  dimes  weighed  seven 
per  cent  less  than  one  silver  dollar).  They  thus  remained  in  circulation,  as 
ten  dimes  would  have  been  worth  only  about  ninety-seven  cents  in  gold  if 
the  dimes  were  melted  down,  so  long  as  the  gold  standard  was  maintained. 
(A  silver  dollar  would  have  been  worth  about  $1,04  in  gold.)  When,  how- 
ever, the  greenbacks  became  worth  less  than  ninety-seven  cents  in  gold,  ten 
dimes  or  lour  quarters  or  two  half  dollars  in  silver  were  worth  more  than 
a  greenback  dollar,  and  they  disappeared  under  Gresham's  Law.  The  paper 
fractional  currency  devised  to  renlaee  the  disappearing  silver  is  one  of  the 
interesting  monetary  features  of  the  Civil  War  period.  For  a  detailed- ac- 
count of  this  episode,  see  W,  C.  Mitchell's  History  of  Ike  Greenbacks. 

'  London  EcnttotnisI,  November  20,  1915.  page  8S6.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  not,  apparently,  to  be  found  in  the  high  value  of  copner.  but  in  the 
desire  of  the  peasant  for  "hard  money,"  to  which  later  reference  will  be 
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that  the  bank  notes  depreciated  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
below  the  value  of  the  bullion  content  of  the  silver  coins.  The 
"  metallist "  theory  probably  gives  a  virtually  correct  account 
of  the  greenback  episode,  though  there  are  complications  even 
there.  The  "  metallist "  theory  can  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  gold  coin  in  France.  But  for  the  hoarding  of  the  silver 
somewhat  more  is  necessary. 

And  first  let  us  note  that  bank  notes  also  were  hoarded  to  the 
extent  of  billions.  Gide  estimates  that  perhaps  three  billions  of 
notes  were  hoarded  in  1916.^  The  hoarding  of  notes  in  the  ear- 
lier period  may  well  have  exceeded  this  substantially.  The 
hoarding  of  silver,  therefore,  may  be  viewed  merely  as  part  of  a 
general  hoarding  of  money  and  need  not  represent  a  distrust  of 
the  notes. 

That  all  kinds  of  money  should  be  hoarded,  gold,  silver  and 
bank  notes,  represents  in  large  degree  a  phenomenon  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  involved  in  Gresham's  Law,  as 
commonly  stated,  though  there  is  still  an  element  of  Gresham's 
Law  in  it  It  represented  in  part  distrust  of  bank  deposits  in 
the  private  banks  and  a  preference  for  money  of  any  kind 
actually  in  hand  over  bank  deposits.*  This  distrust,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  justified  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  The  banks 
except  for  the  Banque  de  France  took  advantage  to  the  full  of 
the  moratorium  and  depositors  were  able  to  get  only  very 
limited  amounts  from  them.  Naturally,  they  were  not  willing 
to  make  further  deposits  with  them  and  hoarded  what  money 
they  had  rather  than  redeposit  it.  But,  further,  money  ceased 
to  circulate  freely,  because  in  the  time  of  danger  and  uncertainty 
people  were  afraid  to  spend  freely.  The  future  for  individuals, 
whatever  the  future  of  the  state  and  the  Banque,  looked  very 
dark,  and  men  who  had  resources  preferred  to  keep  them  in 
hand.  The  hoarding  represented  the  use  of  money  as  a  "  store 
of  value,"  and  as  a  "bearer  of  options" — men  needed  liquid 

'  Gide,  op.  cit,,  page  252.  This  may  not  be  meant  by  Gide  as  a  real  esti- 
mate, since  he  puts  it  in  hypothetical  lonn. 

•  I.t,  in  terms  of  Gresham's  Law,  the  "cheap  money"  was  deposit  credit, 
and  it  tended  to  drive  the  "  dear  money  "  (gold,  silver  and  bank  notes)  out 
of  circulation.  But  this  is  only  a  minor  element  in  the  explanation,  because 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  using  deposit  credits  at  all. 
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resources  to  enable  them  to  sleep  at  night.  They  needed  some- 
thing which  was  instantly  convertible  in  the  market  into  any- 
thing which  they  might  happen  to  need — food,  railway  tickets 
if  flight  should  be  called  for,  or,  if  they  chose,  unusual  bar- 
gains which  others,  harder  pressed  than  they,  might  throw  upon 
the  market. 

In  ordinary  times  these  functions  are  shared  with  money  by 
many  other  things,  especially  deposit  credits  at  the  banks  and 
securities  with  a  ready  market.  But  now  there  was  no  market 
for  securities  that  could  be  depended  on,  and  the  banks  were  not 
attractive  depositories.  When  the  short  term  Treasury  notes 
(bons  de  la  difense  nationalc)  of  the  French  Government  began 
to  come  out,  this  hoarded  money  was  ready  in  adequate  quantity, 
since  the  people  had  con6dence  that  the  state  would  really  pay 
them  and  that  they  could  market  these  Treasury  notes,  even  if 
nothing  else,  at  need. 

The  hoarding  of  silver  was  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  hoarders  had  comparatively  little  in  any  case. 
Gold  and  bank  notes  were  in  denominations  that  were  too  large. 
The  fact  that  some  people  hoarded  silver,  moreover,  making  a 
scarcity  of  stiver  in  the  daily  routine  of  life,  made  others  accum- 
ulate a  reserve  of  small  change  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make 
daily  purchases.  After  the  people  began  to  give  up  their  gold 
to  the  Banque  de  France,  their  hoarding  of  silver  increased.' 
Silver  did  not  wholly  disappear.  It  simply  became  exceedingly 
scarce  and  merchants  were  unwilling  to  break  bills  of  large 
denomination  for  the  same  reason  that  merchants  in  America 
after  banking  hours  often  refuse  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  a  further  point  of  significance.  "  Hard  money  " 
has  a  reality  to  the  minds  of  most  people  in  France  which  Ameri- 
cans perhaps  do  not  share.  Little  trained  in  monetary  theory, 
the  French  peasant  and  workman  are  nearer  in  feeling  on  this 
point  to  the  attitude  of  the  Hindu  than  to  that  of  the  American 
banker.  Hard  money,  whether  gold  or  silver,  seems  to  them 
more  truly  money  than  paper  does.  That  the  silver  had  in  con- 
siderable part  a  fiduciary  character  was  not  a  matter  of  common 

■  London  Economist,  October  9,  1915,  page  S41, 
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knowledge  in  France.  Indeed,  it  is  not  strictly  a  matter  of  legal 
theory  in  France,  The  silver  is  not  redeemable  by  law  in  gold. 
Indeed  the  notes  of  the  Banque  are  legally  redeemable  in  silver 
or  gold  at  the  option  of  the  Banque  and  the  Banque  does  even  in 
ordinary  times  sometimes  protect  its  gold  supply  by  proffering 
silver  and  charging  a  slight  premium  for  paying  gold  instead. 
The  value  of  silver  is  upheld  by  the  value  of  gold  in  France  in 
ordinary  times.  The  two  are  tied  together.  But  they  are  not 
tied  together  by  the  simple  direct  process  of  immediate  redemp- 
tion of  the  silver  in  gold.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  indirection. 
In  no  small  part  it  is  the  fact  that  a  limited  supply  of  silver 
is  available  for  uses  where  gold  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired, which  constitutes  the  linkage  between  the  two  metals. 
From  the  fact  that  small  change  is  in  some  measure  a  necessity, 
from  the  fact  that  the  silver  coins  are  legal  tender,  from  popular 
usage  and  social  convention,  from  various  indirect  measures 
employed  where  necessary  by  the  Banque,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  silver,  limited  in  amount,  may  be  used  where  gold  would 
otherwise  be  required,  the  silver  coins  have  attained,  and  still 
retain,  a  value  well  above  the  value  which  they  would  have  if 
melted  down  into  bullion.  The  bullion  value  itself,  moreover, 
has  risen  during  the  period  of  the  war.  The  hoarding  of  silver, 
therefore,  is  not  by  itself  significant  of  any  great  depreciation  of 
the  bank  notes  in  France. 

Various  substitutes  for  coin  in  circulation  were  devised  in 
France.  The  first  extraordinary  remedy  was  the  issue  of  legal 
tender  currency  notes  in  small  denominations.  These  had  been 
prepared  before  the  war — a  forethought  in  which  France  was 
more  fortunate  than  England — and  were  immediately  sent  out. 
These  were  in  denominations  of  twenty  francs  and  five  francs. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  readily  accepted  by  the  people, 
although  they  were  slow  in  reaching  small  towns.' 

Bons  de  la  defense  nationale  were  issued  in  denominations  of 
100  francs,  500  francs  and  1000  francs.    The  smaller  denomina- 
tions passed  at  once  into  circulation  to  some  extent  as  part  of  the 
normal  currency.    Military  requisitions  were  paid  partly  in  these 
'  London  Economist,  August  15,  1914,  page  321. 
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and  partly  in  legal  tender  currency  notes.  The  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  various  parts  of  France  issued  early  paper  currency  in 
denominations  of  fifty  centimes  and  one  franc,  which  took  the 
place  of  small  silver.  These  chamber  of  commerce  notes  were 
secured  by  notes  of  the  Banque  de  France  deposited  with  the 
Banque  de  France.  They  were  supposed  to  circulate  only  locally 
and  one  had  difficulties  with  them  outside  their  neighborhood. 
Proposals  were  made  in  191T  that  these  be  replaced  by  notes  of 
the  same  value  to  be  issued  by  the  Banque  de  France,  the  reasons 
for  the  proposals  being  that:  (1)  the  monopoly  of  the  Banque 
would  thereby  be  preserved,  and  (2)  the  notes  would  thereby 
have  a  wide  currency.  The  Minister  of  Finance  objected  to 
this.  He  preferred  that  the  Banque  should  not  issue  small  notes. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Banque  had  already  given  instructions 
to  its  branches  to  accept  and  call  in  such  notes  when  current 
outside  the  home  areas.  These  notes  are  cleared  at  the  Banque 
in  Paris  and  sent  back  to  the  area  of  their  origin.  The  British 
army  has  also  made  arrangements  through  its  Paymaster  Genera! 
to  exchange  such  notes  in  the  hands  of  British  soldiers  for  notes 
locally  current.' 

In  an  earlier  section  we  have  discussed  the  view  that  checks 
have  been  little  used  in  France  and  that  the  bank  note  has  been 
the  chief  medium  of  exchange.  This  view  we  saw  to  be  in  large 
part  erroneous.  Checks  have  been  used  and  are  used  in  France 
for  large  transactions  on  a  great  scale.  The  masses  of  the 
people  are  not  familiar  with  them,  small  tradesmen  object  to 
them,  rents,  taxes,  and  many  other  payments  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  made  in  this  country  by  check  have  been  in  France  made 
by  bank  notes  or  coin,  but  the  large  transactions  on  the  stock 
exchange,  in  wholesale  trade,  etc.,  have  been  handled  by  means 
of  deposit  credit,  frequently  employing  checks,  though,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  America,  making  use  of  the  bank 
transfer  as  a  means  of  payment. 

During  the  war  an  effort  has  been  made  by  many  agencies  to 
increase  the  use  of  checks  in  payments  in  France.    Reference  has 

;  September  2,  1916,  page 
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already  been  made  to  the  proposal  of  Raphael-Georges  Levy  in 
1914  shortly  after  the  outbre<ik  of  the  war  that  bank  deposits 
be  mobolized  by  means  of  checks  "  good  only  through  the  clear- 
ing house  "  accompanied  by  the  use  of  clearing  house  certificates 
to  be  used  in  payments  between  the  banks.  Levy  has  been  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  throughout  the  war.  There  was  an  interest- 
ing symposium  participated  in  by  Levy,  Picot,  Guyot  and  others 
on  the  check  and  deposit  system  in  May,  1916,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Economtste  FranQais  of  May  29,  1916. 
Arrangements  were  made  permitting  payment  of  taxes  by  check 
under  orders  from  Ribot.  in  1916,  when  he  was  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  to  some  extent  payments  have  been  made  by  the 
state  by  "  crossed  "  checks,  (Crossed  checks  are  common  enough 
in  London.  A  check  marked  by  two  diagonal  lines  across  the 
face  will  be  paid  by  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn  only  if 
presented  through  some  other  bank.  This  is  a  safeguard  against 
fraudulent  identifications.)  The  theory  of  the  crossed  check 
in  France  appears  to  be  that  if  the  state  pays  by  crossed  checks 
and  these  checks  are  deposited  by  their  recipient,  the  transaction 
constitutes  a  payment  into  the  banks;  whereas,  if  the  state  pays 
by  bank  notes,  which  the  recipient  uses  for  general  purposes,  this 
constitutes  a  payment  out  of  the  banks.' 

The  view  seems  to  be  that  this  will  prevent  "  inflation."  This 
view  is  an  illustration  of  a  number  of  misconceptions  which  seem 
to  be  current  in  France,  regarding  the  difference  between  bank 
note  issue  and  the  deposit  and  check  system.  It  is  a  common- 
place among  American  and  English  writers  on  money  and  bank- 
ing that  the  difference  between  bank  notes  and  deposits  subject 
to  check,  when  the  bank  notes  are  issued  under  the  "assets" 
system,  is  largely  a  difference  in  form  rather  than  in  substance. 
Notes  and  deposits  alike  constitute  a  medium  of  exchange.  Notes 
and  deposits  alike  tend  to  grow  out  of  the  lending  operations  of 
the  banks.  Notes  and  deposits  alike,  so  long  as  instant  redemp- 
tion in  gold  is  assured,  tend  automatically  to  expand  and  contract 
with  the  needs  of  trade  and  finance,  and  deposits  may  expand 

'London  Economist,  April  IS,  1916,  page  711.  Cf.  Bellom,  Le  Paiement 
des  depenses  d'Etat  et  dea  -  departments  par  des  virements  de  banque. 
Economitte  Fran(ais,  August,   1916. 
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quite  as  dangerously  as  notes  when  banks  cease  to  meet  their 
gold  obligations  and  when  they  surrender  their  lending  policy 
to  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  state.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  check 
and  deposit  system.    It  is  not  a  substitute  for  sound  finance. 

The  Bank  of  France,  through  its  director,  M.  Pallain,  in  1916, 
issued  a  booklet  containing  pictures  of  check  forms  and  a  circular 
to  all  of  its  branches  encouraging  the  use  of  checks.  It  sup- 
pressed the  commission  charge  on  letters  of  credit  and  issued 
crossed  checks  without  charge  except  for  the  twenty  centime 
stamp.  ^ 

The  Orleans  R.  R.  agreed  late  in  1916  to  accept  certain  kinds 
of  checks  at  the  stations  for  freight  charges  for  amounts  over 
two  thousand  francs  and  it  agreed  that  responsible  customers 
might  pay  every  ten  days  instead  of  daily  so  that  the  amounts 
might  reach  two  thousand  francs.' 

Payments  of  interest,  where  the  bondholder  is  willing,  are 
being  made  by  book  transfers  by  the  banks  and  with  postal  orders 
for  small  bondholders.  The  postal  orders  and  postal  checks  have 
been  developed  in  France  during  the  war  and  about  the  end  of 
1917  a  law  was  passed  allowing  current  accounts  at  the  post 
office  with  arrangements  for  checking  and  for  transferring  credits 
from  one  account  to  another  by  orders  presented  to  the  post 
office.' 

This  process  has  not  gone  on  without  friction.  Deposits  and 
checks  were  discredited  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  Moreover,  the 
French  law  regarding  checks  was  very  little  developed  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  It  was  necessary  in  the  summer  of  1916  to 
pass  new  legislation  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  issue  checks 
when  the  drawer  knows  he  has  no  funds  or  to  withdraw  funds 
after  issuing  checks.  In  August,  1916,  Le  Temps  gravely 
discussed  the  question  of  stopping  the  payment  on  checks.  There 
had  been  a  court  decision  in  March  to  the  effect  that  this  might 
be  done.  Le  Temps  contended  that  if  this  is  permitted  it  will 
make  all  the  agitation  to  extend  checks  useless  and  discredit  the 

'  London  Economist,  May  6,  1916,  page  821. 
'/6irf.,  December  30,  1916,  page  1221. 

'Ibid.,  January  19,  1918,  page  8J.  Bellom,  Le  chique  postale,  Journal  des 
Bconomittes,  July,  1916. 
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instrument.  Le  Temps  proposed  to  extend  the  law  against 
withdrawing  funds  after  giving  a  check  to  cover  the  case  of 
stopping  payment  on  checks,  making  stopping  payment  a  fraud.' 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  in  this  new  legislation  and  in  this 
naive  attitude  of  Le  Temps  that  the  check  is  not  a  familiar  thing 
to  the  masses  of  people  in  France.  More  recently  stiU  the  Banque 
de  France  has  seemed  to  change  its  attitude  toward  extending 
the  use  of  checks.  In  the  summer  of  1918  the  Banque  laid  down 
the  rule  that  checks  will  not  be  accepted  in  payment  of  dues  to  any 
department  of  the  French  Government  unless  presented  on  the 
day  they  are  drawn.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  ingenious  device 
to  make  the  use  of  checks  impossible  in  payments  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  use  of  checks  has  also  met  a  snag  in  the  new  tax  on 
payments  of  all  kinds.  The  tax  amounts  to  two  francs  per  thou- 
sand on  receipts  for  money  payments  and  is  of  course  easily  col- 
lected when  checks  are  cashed  or  deposited  at  banks,  since  the 
check  is  a  receipt.  An  evasion  of  this  tax  has  been  devised  by 
creditors  drawing  checks  on  in(£vidual  debtors  instead  of  on  the 
banks  and  using  these  checks  as  a  means  of  paying  their  own 
debts — virtually  a  substitute  of  the  old  private  draft  or  bill  of 
exchange  for  the  bank  check.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  August, 
1918,  backed  by  the  Ministers  of  Justice,  Finance  and  Commerce, 
prohibiting  the  drawing  of  checks  except  on  bankers.  Agents  de 
Change  and  official  representatives  of  the  French  Treasury,  This 
is  designed  to  prevent  this  tax  evasion.' 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  this  may  not  prove  an  effective 
blow  at  the  widely  used  bill  of  exchange,  which  when  drawn  "  on 
sight "  is  legally  identical  with  a  check  drawn  on  a  private 
individual. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  extension  of  the  clearing 
house  system  during  the  war.  Before  the  war,  the  Chambre  de 
Compensation  des  Banquiers  de  Paris  was  an  unimportant  affair, 
most  of  the  actual  clearing  operations  being  made  by  transfers 
on  the  books  of  the  Banque  de  France.  During  the  war,  a  new 
Caisse  de  Compensation  was   formed,  to  meet  the  needs  of 

'London  Economist,  August  II,  1917,  page  209;  September  1,  191?,  page 
322. 
•  ibid.,  August  17,  1918.  page  210. 
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English  and  American  banks,  and  in  July,  1917,  this  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  old  organization  in  the  new  Chambre  de  Compen- 
sation, which  includes  all  the  important  banking  houses  in  Paris. 
Its  operations  are  limited,  however,  and  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  bank  settlements  continue  to  be  made  by  transfers  through  the 
Banque  de  France. 
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French  Fiscal  Methods  during  the  War 

The  financial  expedients  of  a  state  in  war  time  may  be  listed 
under  five  main  heads : 
I.    Taxes 

II.    Long  time  bond  issues 
in.    Short  time  Treasury  loans  issued  in  anticipation  of 

receipts  from  taxes  and  long  time  loans 
IV.    Direct  advances  to  the  state  by  a  state  bank  of  issue 
V.    The  issue  of  government  paper  money 
Between  the  last  two  .methods,  when  specie  payment  is  sus- 
pended by  the  state  bank,  the  line  is  often  difficidt  to  draw.    The 
issue  of  government  paper  money  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  state  is  generally  recognized  as  the  least 
desirable  form  of  financing;  the  last  resource  of  financial  weak- 
ness.    This  was  a  case  with  the  greenback  issues  of  the  North 
during  the  Civil  War,  although  in  that  case  it  represented  finan- 
cial inaptitude  rather  than  real  weakness,  and  was  held  within 
reasonable  limits  after  a  strong  tax  and  loan  policy  was  begun. 
It  represented  much  less  weakness  than  the  advances  by  the 
state  banks  of  Russia  and  Austria  have  meant  during  the  present 
war. 

During  the  present  war  the  doctrine  that  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  state  should  be  met  by  taxes  has  occasionally  been  stated. 
This  is  an  extreme  view  which  probably  today  has  few  if  any 
responsible  advocates.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  out.  The  theory 
underlying  it  is  that  the  essential  problem  is  a  problem  of  goods 
and  services;  that  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  available  is 
fixed;  that  the  problem  is  simply  to  divert  goods  and  services 
from  private  to  public  use;  and  that  the  simplest  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  for  the  state  to  take  private  incomes  and  spend  them, 
thus  reducing  private  demand  by  exactly  the  same  amount  that 
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the  demand  of  the  state  for  goods  and  services  increases.  The 
difficulty  in  applying  this  plan  grows  out  of  the  pre-existing 
fabric  of  debts  and  credits  which  would  promptly  be  thrown  into 
chaos  by  any  such  drastic  reduction  of  private  incomes  as  the 
taxes  necessary  to  carry  on  a  great  war  would  involve. '  Univer- 
sal bankruptcy  would  result  from  it.  Instead  of  private  demand 
falling  off  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  demands  of  the 
state,  private  demand  would  fall  off  very  much  more  than  state 
demand  increased  and  the  fiscal  receipts  of  the  state  itself  would 
be  very  much  less  than  the  taxing  authorities  might  anticipate 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  bankrupts  can  not  pay  taxes.  The 
doctrine  is  further  wrong  in  its  assumption  that  the  volume  of 
goods  and  services  is  fixed.  It  is  probable  that  physical  volume 
of  production  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  has  increased 
over  twenty-five  per  cent '  since  1914  under  the  stimulus  of  ex- 
panding credit  and  rising  prices.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
there  is  a  large  slack  in  industry.  There  is  unemployment,  there 
are  idle  plants.  There  is,  moreover,  a  large  industrial  reserve  in 
women  and  children  and  retired  laborers,  and  most  of  the  labor 
force  can  be  induced  to  give  more  overtime  work  than  it  is  ac- 
customed to  give  in  normal  times.  Rising  prices  and  interest 
rates  connected  with  an  expanding  volume  of  war  time  demand 
can,  moreover,  induce  extra  saving,  especially  by  active  busi- 
nesses, and  increase  capital  accumulations. 

Further,  the  doctrine  that  only  taxes  should  be  used,  ignores 
the  temporal  sequence  of  the  cessation  of  private  demand  and  the 
beginning  of  public  demand  for  goods  and  services.  If  the  state 
is  to  rely  only  on  taxes  it  can  not  spend  its  income  until  it  receives 
it  and  it  can  not  receive  it  until  the  people  have  given  it  up.  The 
friction  of  tax  collection  makes  it  certain  that  a  considerable 
interval  will  intervene,  during  which  industry  slows  down  and 
becomes  demoralized, 

A  recognition  of  these  difficulties  has  led  Professor  O.  M.  W. 
Sprague,  the  leading  American  advocate  of  heavy  taxation,  to 
insist  that  the  first  reliance  of  the  state  should  be  on  short  time 

■  Cf.  the  present  writer's  discussion  of  this  point  in  the  "  Annual  Review  " 
of  The  Annalist,  January  6,  1919,  pages  5-6  and  61. 
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loans,  issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes,  to  be  taken  largely  by  the 
banks.  The  advantage  of  such  short  time  financing  is,  first,  that 
the  state  gets  its  money  at  once  and  so  may  take  its  time  in  pass- 
ing tax  laws  and  collecting.taxes;  and  second,  that  an  easy  money 
market  is  created  by  the  expanding  bank  credit  connected  with 
the  larger  loans  which  tends  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  credit 
and  makes  the  shifting  from  peace  time  industrial  pursuits  to 
war  time  industry  easier. 

In  practice,  however,  even  a  policy  of  taxation  and  short  time 
loans  has  proved  a  counsel  of  perfection.  The  periodic  paying 
off  of  short  time  loans  by  receipts  derived  wholly  from  taxation 
would  still  impose  fax  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  existing  fabric 
of  debts  and  credits,  and  long  time  loans. in  large  volume  have 
proved  a  fiscal  necessity.  If  the  long  time  loans  are  taken  entirely 
by  the  people,  individuals  surrendering  their  current  income  to 
the  state,  the  difference  between  loans  and  taxes  is  not  great. 
But  practically  the  people  can  not  make  such  a  complete  surrender 
of  their  incomes  and  the  difirerence  between  loans  and  taxes  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  a  government  bond  is  good  collateral  at 
a  bank,  while  a  tax  receipt  is  not.  The  bondholder  is  thus  in  a 
better  position  to  borrow  at  the  bank  funds  which  he  needs  to 
continue  a  certain  part  of  his  ordinary  expenditure  than  is  the 
tax  payer.  It  is  not  true  that  taxes  lead  to  no  borrowings  at  the 
banks.  In  1918  in  the  United  States  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
borrowing,  especially  on  the  part  of  corporations,  for  paying  the 
excess  profits  tax,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  bonds 
issued  by  the  federal  government  have  been  taken  up  out  of  the 
current  income  of  the  people,  reducing  pro  tanio  popular  expendi- 
ture and  consumption.  But  in  general  the  loan  policy  of  the 
government  leads  to  an  increase  in  governmental  expenditure 
without  an  exactly  corresponding  decrease  in  private  expendi- 
tures, which  tends  to  raise  commodity  prices.  This  increased 
expenditure  at  rising  prices  tends  also,  however,  to  increase 
aggregate  production,  and  in  this  fact  we  have  perhaps  its  great- 
est superiority  over  an  all  tax  policy, 

An  important  qualification  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
doctrine  that  rising  prices  stimulate  production.    During  1915, 
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1916  and  1917  this  was  clearly  true  in  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  figures  for  railroad  gross  receipts,  bituminous  coal 
production  and  other  indicia,  but  by  the  middle  of  1917  prc^ess 
slowed  down  decidedly.  The  country  had  nearly  reached  its 
maximum  capacity.  Further  stimulus  of  this  tdnd  would  have 
its  chief  effect  in  pull  and  haul  among  industries  competing  for  a 
relatively  inelastic  supply  of  labor  and  materials.  No  doubt 
there  is  still  some  slack,  but  no  amount  of  further  rise  in  prices 
or  expansion  of  bank  credit  could  duplicate  the  increase  in 
production  which  the  first  three  and  a  half  years  of  the  great 
war  brought  the  United  States.  The  desideratum  would  prob- 
ably be  an  increasing  substitution  of  taxes  for  loans  as  a  country 
approximates  its  full  industrial  capacity  and  as  the  shift  from 
peace  time  industry  to  war  time  industry  becomes  more  cotn' 
pletely  accomplished. 

Taxes  in  France 

In  France  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  adopt  a  strong  tax 
policy  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  As  we  have  seen,  France  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  severe  crisis  before  the  war.  The  budget  had  been 
delayed  for  several  months  by  a  bitter  stru^le  over  the  income 
tax  and  the  tax  on  securities,  and  the  opposition  of  influential 
elements  of  the  population,  the  rentiers,  the  financial  press,  bank- 
ing houses  and  others  to  heavy  taxes,  was  a  matter  of  long  stand- 
ing tradition.  There  was,  moreover,  a  theory  in  France  that  war 
should  be  financed  by  short  loans  and  advances  from  the  Banque 
(as  had  been  the  case  in  1870)  and  that  permanent  fiscal 
measures  of  taxes  and  loans  to  retire  the  short  time  obligations 
should  be  put  into  effect  only  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Further, 
the  invasion  of  the  industrial  and  mining  sections  of  France 
robbed  France  of  her  richest  sources  of  current  revenue.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  economic  demoraliza- 
tion, in  no  small  part  caused  by  the  moratorium,  made  a  strong 
taxing  policy  impossible,  and  the  political  difficulties  of  taxation 
persisted  for  many  months  more.  The  French  Ministry  of 
Finance  had  always  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  aggravating 
"  defeatist  "  sentiment  by  vigorous  fiscal  measures. 
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By  the  end  of  1914  the  yield  of  existing  taxes  was  38Wo 
per  cent  below  normal.  Monthly  figures  for  many  months  there- 
after show  heavy  deficits.  September,  1916,  was  the  first 
month  in  which  the  tax  yield  got  above  nonnal.  The  revenues 
for  September,  1916,  were  346,000,000  francs,  49,000,000  above 
normal  in  September,  and  110.000,000  above  September,  1915, 
but  the  first  eight  months  of  1916  were  still  189,000,000  below 
normal,  although  494,000,000  above  the  first  eight  months  of 
1915.  This  turn  of  the  tide,  however,  still  represents  a  deficit 
in  fact,  because  the  aggregate  of  taxes,  other  than  customs,  was 
still  below  normal  in  this  month  and  the  customs  receipts  repre- 
sented in  large  measure  payments  by  the  government  in  its 
capacity  of  importer  to  the  government  in  its  capacity  of  tax 
gatherer.  It  was  not  until  June,  1917,  that  the  tax  yield,  exclud- 
ing customs,  reached  the  prewar  normal.' 

Later  in  1917  the  total  tax  receipts  declined  somewhat  as  a 
consequence  of  the  falling  off  of  customs  with  a  restriction  on 
shipping,  but  receipts  other  than  from  customs  have  tended  on 
tfie  whole  to  increase  pretty  steadily.  An  income  tax  and  an 
excess  war  profits  tax  went  into  eflfect  during  the  year  1916  and 
additional  tax  legislation  was  passed  in  December,  1916.  The 
income  tax  passed  just  before  the  war  had  remained  in  abeyance. 
New  taxes  on  profits,  on  payments  of  over  ten  francs  and  on 
luxuries  went  into  effect  in  1918.  The  luxury  taxes  have  proved 
very  unpopular  and  their  yield  in  July,  1918,  was  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  yield  anticipated,  ten  millions  as  against  an  estimate 
of  Ihirty-two  millions.  Their  main  effect  has  been  in  checkir^ 
luxury.  The  heavy  tax  on  meals  costing  over  five  francs,  for 
example,  has  led  enormous  numbers  of  people  in  Paris  to  dine 
at  home  instead  of  dining  at  restaurants.  The  total  tax  yield  for 
July,  1918,  was  472,000,000  francs.  This  is  26,000,000  francs 
below  the  estimate  for  that  month,  the  chief  deficit  being  in  the 
tax  on  luxuries.  It  is  40,000,000  francs  above  the  receipts  of 
July,  1917,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent. 

On  the  whole,  the  tax  policy  in  France  has  been  lamentably 
lacking  in  vigor.     As  compared  with  taxation  in  England  or 

■  London  Economisl,  October  21,  1916,  page  686;  July  21,  1917,  page  86. 
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taxation  in  the  United  States,  the  showing  is  very  poor*  For 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  a  valid  defense  for  it  exists  in  the 
fact  that  nothing  else  was  politically  or  economically  possible. 
Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1916,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
much  heavier  taxes  could  have  been  imposed. 

BONS  DE  LA  DEFENSE  NATIONALS 

Apart  from  advances  by  the  Banque  de  France  the  main 
reliance  of  the  French  Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  short  term  Treasury  bills,  the  so-called  "  bons  de  la  defense 
nationale."  These  have  been  purchased  steadily  and  cheerfully 
by  the  people.  The  great  private  banks  have  bought  them,  most 
of  them  placing  them  in  the  "  portfolio  "  in  their  balance  sheets. 
Their  commercial  discounts  have  declined  heavily  and  they  have 
bought  a  considerable  amount  of  bons  de  la  defense  nationale 
instead.  The  Banque  de  France  rediscounts  them,  or  makes  col- 
lateral loans  against  them.  In  England  and  the  United  States 
such  short  term  obligations  of  the  governments  have  been  taken 
chiefly  by  the  banks,  although  to  some  extent  large  tax  payers 
have  bought  them  in  anticipation  of  tax  payments  and  large 
corporate  and  individual  purchasers  of  long  time  securities  have 
bought  them  in  anticipation  of  the  long  time  issues.  In  general, 
in  England,  France  and  the  United  States,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  government  to  accept  these  short  time  securities 
in  payment  of  taxes  or  of  subscriptions  to  the  long  time  loans. 
The  smallest  denominations  of  these  bons  de  la  defense  nation- 
ale, those  for  one  hundred  francs,  passed  to  some  extent  into 
general  circulation  and  all  of  them  represented  liquid  assets 
which  the  people  felt  safe  in  taking  in  exchange  for  their 
hoarded  gold  or  hoarded  bank  notes  which  they  were  holding 
for  emergencies.  The  first  issues  were  at  5  per  cent  for  three 
and  six  months.  By  December,  1914,  the  rate  on  the  three 
months'  issues  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent.  By  early  December 
over  seven  million  francs  of  these  had  been  sold.  A  later  table 
will  show  something  of  the  total  amounts  involved. 
'  Even  Germany  has  done  better. 
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The  Long  Time  Loans 

Early  in  191S  provisions  were  made  for  the  issue  of  long  time 
"  stock,"  but  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1915  that  long  time 
financing  on  a  large  scale  was  undertaken.  In  November  of  that 
year,  ^  gteat  loan  was  floated.  This  was  a  5  per  cent  issue  and 
was  marketed  at  eighty-eight.  The  receipts  at  this  price  were 
$2,648,600,000,^  or  nearly  13,250,000,000  francs. 

There  were  about  3,000,000  subscribers.  As  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  3  per  cent  rente,  whose  price  had  sagged  to 
sixty-three,  sixty-four  and  sixty-five,  the  government  allowed  a 
certain  part  of  the  subscriptions  to  be  paid  in  the  rente  per- 
petuelle.  The  main  items  received  for  the  loan  of  November, 
1915,  were  as  follows :  * 

Cash    Fr.  6,360,000.000 

Sons  de  U  Defense  Nationale 2,228,000,000 

Rente  Perpetudle 1,431,000,000 

Some  savings  banks  deposits  receipts  were  also  taken  and  some 
other  minor  items.  The  rente  was  taken  at  an  arbitrary  price 
of  66  as  against  the  bourse  price  of  64.50  on  November  23, 
but  was  accepted  only  for  a  part  of  each  subscription  and  had 
to  be  accompanied  by  new  money  or  national  defense  bonds. 
The  loan  was  open  only  fifteen  days  and  the  large  subscription 
was  regarded  as  very  gratifying.  The  position  of  the  Treasury 
was  greatly  strengthened  thereby. 

The  second  loan  came  in  November,  1916.  This  also  was  a 
perpetual  rente  at  5  per  cent  and  it  was  issued  at  88.65,  The 
total  subscription  to  this  loan  was  somewhat  less — about  $2,- 
275,000,000  or  about  11,360,000,000  francs.' 

Of  this  loan  65  per  cent  was  paid  in  cash,  whereas  of 
the  previous  loan  only  47%  per  cent  had  been  paid  in  cash, 
the  balance   in   each  case  being  paid   in  various  obligations 

'E.  L,  Bogart:  Direct  Costs  of  the  Present  War,  page  19,  published  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

*  London  Economist,  January  22,  1916,  page  141. 

*  Bogart,  op.  cit.,  page  19;  London  Economist,  November  25,  1916,  page 
998. 
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of  the  French  Government.  The  next  great  loan  was  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917.  This  time  a  4  per  cent  perpetual  rente  was  issued 
at  68.60.  The  total  subscription  was  10,250,000,000  francs  or 
about  $2,061,000,000.  As  before,  a  substantial  part  of  the  loan 
was  paid  in  other  obligations.  The  government  had  asked  for 
only  2,000,000.000  francs  of  fresh  money,  but  in  the  actual 
payment  about  half  of  the  total  subscription  was  "in  fresh 
money.' 

In  October,  1918,  preparations  for  a  fourth  great  loan  are 
under  way.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  M.  Klotz,  Minister  of 
Finance,  on  September  18.  The  loan  is  to  be  a  4  per  cent 
tax  free  loan,  unlimited  in  amount.  It  is  to  be  issued  at  70.80. 
Subscriptions  will  be  taken  between  October  20  and  November 
24.  One  interesting  feature  is  that  Russian  coupons  will  be 
accepted  in  payment  up  to  50  per  cent  of  any  given  subscrip- 
tion.* The  French  Government,  since  the  collapse  of  the  Russian 
Government,  has  been  paying  the  coupons  on  Russian  state 
securities  and  this  is  merely  part  of  its  policy  of  protecting  these 
oUigations. 

All  of  these  loans  have  been  essentially  funding  operations. 
The  government  has  gone  as  far  as  safety  permitted  in  the  issue 
of  national  defense  bonds  and  in  direct  borrowings  from  the 
Banque  de  France.  It  has  then  issued  a  long  time  loan  with 
which  it  has  somewhat  reduced  its  debt  to  the  Banque  and 
with  which  it  has  retired  a  large  part  of  the  short  time 
obligations. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  the  advances  by  the  Banque 
de  France  to  the  government  for  war  purposes  in  our  chapter 
on  the  Banque  de  France.  The  tables  which  follow  will  show 
the  proportion  which  such  advances  bear  to  the  total  revenue  and 
receipts  from  loans  of  the  French  Government.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  following  the  first  great  loan  in  November,  1915, 
the  state  reduced  its  borrowings  from  the  Banque  from 
7,500,000,000  to  5,000,000,000  francs,  and  that  the  note  issue 
of  the  Banque  declined  about  ^50.000,000  at  the  same  time. 
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Following  the  loan  of  November,  1916,  the  advances  to  the 
state  in  the  Banque's  balance  sheet  were  reduced  from  8,600,- 
000,000  to  6,600,000  and  notes  were  also  somewhat  reduced. 
The  effect  of  the  loan  in  the  fall  of  1017  upon  the  Banque's 
balance  sheet  was  less  clearly  marked,  but  there  was  as  a  result 
of  that  loan  a  substantial  temporary  retardation  in  the  rate  of 
increase,  both  of  advances  to  the  state  and  notes.  By  August 
29,  1918,  advances  to  the  state  had  reached  19,150,000,000, 
while  note  issue  had  reached  29,434,000,000.  Since  about 
November,  1916,  these  two  items  have  kept  a  close  parallelism, 
remaining  Just  about  10,000,000  francs  apart.  The  state  pays 
the  Banque  1  per  cent  on  these  advances.  The  rate  is  to  be 
3  per  cent  after  the  war,  2  per  cent  of  which,  however, 
is  to  be  counted  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt.*  There  is  theoretically  a  legal  limit 
to  the  state's  borrowings  from  the  Banque,  but  practically  this 
limit  has  been  raised  by  successive  steps  whenever  it  has  been 
approached.  Commonly,  the  legal  limits  on  the  advances  to  the 
state  and  note  issues  have  been  raised  at  about  the  same  time.  Of 
the  total  borrowings  of  the  state  something  less  than  20  per 
cent  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Banque  de  France  and  the 
Banque  de  I'AIgerie  by  December  31, 1917,  as  will  appear  in  the 
tables  below.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  the  main 
reliance  was  on  the  Banque  de  France.  From  August  1,  1914, 
to  December  31,  the  state  borrowed  twice  as  much  from  the 
Banque  as  it  was  able  to  borrow  from  all  other  sources.  From 
January  1,  1915,  to  May  15  of  that  year,  however,  the  tide 
turned  and  the  borrowings  from  other  sources  were  about  three 
times  as  great  as  the  borrowings  from  the  Banque."  It  is  in  no 
sense  true  that  the  main  reliance  of  the  French  Government 
has  been  the  Banque  de  France.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1918  the  growth  of  the  advances  by  the  Banque  to  the  state 
was  very  rapid.  It  is  probable  that  this  had  some  connection 
with  the  expenditures  of  the  American  Government  in 
France. 
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The  following  tables,  prepared  by  Professor  E.  L.  Bogart,^ 
are  the  most  authoritative  summary  the  writer  can  find  of  the 
main  elements  of  French  war  financial  history: 

EXPENDITURES  IN  FRANCE.  AUGUST  I,  191+-DECEMBER  31,  1917 
(In  million)  of  francs) 

Aug.  1-Dec  31,  1914..    5,867  60  494  167  6,589 

Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  19IS..  15,765  1,900  2,711  2,428  22305 

Jan.  1-D«.  31,  1916..  23,673  3,267  3,291  2,402  32,633 

Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1917..  29,100  4,500  4,200  3,200  41,163 


Total  74,405 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  FRANCE 
AUGUST  1,  1914-DECEMBER  31,  1917 
(In  millions  of  francs) 
Period  Expenditures 

Aug.  1-Dec.  31,  1914 6,589 

Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1915 22,805 

Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1916 32,633 

Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1917 41,163 

Total  103,190 


Revenue  Receipts 

Loans 

1,000 

6,365 

3.884 

4.667 

27.429 

4,730 

TOTAL  BORROWINGS,  AUGUST  1,  1914-DECEUBER  31,  1917 


Treasury  bills,  etc 

5%  loan  of  1915 

57d  loan  of  1916 

4%  loan  of  1917 

National   defense   obligations 

Bills  sold   in   England,  etc 

Loans  in  the  United  States 

Advance  by  United  States  Government  

Advances  from  banks  of  France  and  Algeria.. 
Additional  borrowings,  unclassified 


..Fr.  21700.000.000 
13,243,000.000 
11,375,000.000 
10.256,000,000 
840.000,000 
7  J40.000.000 
3,000,000.000 
6,425,000.000 
12200,000.000 
2,500,000,000 


Total  Fr.  88,879.000,000 

This  is  an  enormous  war  debt  for  a  country  whose  total 
annual  income  before  the  war  was  estimated  at  30,000,000.000 
francs  or  $6,000,000,000.     How  can  France  ever  pay  it  ?    The 

'  Oft  r!i,.  naees  30-21.  Professor  Bogart's  figures  are  given  in  dollars. 
The  writer  has  reconverted  them  to  francs,  countinR  five  francs  to  the  dol- 
lar, in  order  to  make  them  comparable  witii  the  other  figures  given  in  the 
discussion  of  France. 
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interest  charge  alone  would  make  up  a  large  fraction  of  the  pre- 
war national  income  while  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  principal 
would  seem  to  be  an  impossibility.  We  have  here  presented  in 
the  case  of  France  a  problem  that  all  the  belligerents  and  many 
of  the  neutrals  are  considering  very  solemnly  today :  "  How 
can  such  debts  be  paid  ?  "  If  the  interest  on  the  war  debt  had  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  national  income  as  it  existed  before  the  war, 
the  problem  would  be  indeed  a  serious  one,  perhaps  a  hopeless 
one.  But  consider — the  interest  paid  on  the  war  debt,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  received  by  French  holders  of  the  debt,  Is  an 
addition  to  their  incomes.  What  the  government  takes  out  of 
their  pockets  in  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds  it  returns 
to  their  pockets  in  the  interest  that  it  pays  them.  Figures  for 
the  income  of  the  people  and  figures  for  the  budget  of  the  state 
are  thus  swollen  by  what  is  after  all  merely  a  transfer  of  funds. 
Abstracting  from  foreign  debts  and  abstracting  from  the  fact 
that  people  who  receive  the  interest  on  the  war  loans  are  not 
exactly  identical  with  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes,  the  trans- 
action becomes  merely  a  bookkeeping  transaction.  The  burden 
of  the  war  is  after  all  borne  during  the  period  of  the  war.  It 
can  not  be  thrown  on  future  generations.  The  future  genera- 
tions are  of  course  poorer  to  the  extent  that  the  physical  wealth 
of  the  country  has  been  depleted.  They  are  poorer  to  the  extent 
that  the  labor  force  is  depleted  by  deaths  and  sickness  and 
wounds.  They  are  poorer  to  the  extent  that  the  social  organiza- 
tion has  been  demoralized;  that  family  life  has  been  interrupted; 
that  the  education  of  the  children  has  been  interfered  with;  to 
the  extent  that  the  children  have  been  undernourished  and  be- 
come weaker  men  and  women  as  a  result.  But  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  a  huge  war  debt  owed  by  the  state  to  its  own  people 
does  not  constitute  in  itself  an  additional  burden  upon  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

It  is  not  safe,  of  course,  to  abstract  from  debts  held  abroad. 
France  has  probably  been  changed  from  a  creditor  nation  to  a 
debtor  nation  as  a  result  of  the  war,  or  at  all  events  will  so  be 
changed  if  the  war  lasts  another  yearand  its  borrowings  from 
the  United  States  continue  at  their  present  rate.     The  loans 
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made  by  France  during  the  war  to  her  allies  are  much  less  than 
her  borrowings  in  other  countries  unless  it  should  develop  that 
French  advances  to  the  United  States  Government  in  1918  and 
1919  turn  the  scale. 

It  is  far  from  safe  of  course  to  abstract  from  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  pay  taxes  are  not  identical  with  the  people  who  receive 
interest  or  who  receive  payments  of  the  principal  of  the  loans. 
In  the  past  it  has  often  happened  that  a  war  debt  has  been  a 
crushing  burden  on  labor.  The  rich  have  lent  money  to  the  state 
and  the  poor  have  paid  the  taxes  with  which  the  loan  was  paid 
off.  This  need  not  be.  With  the  growing  political  strength  of 
labor;  with  the  growth  of  income  taxes,  inheritance  taxes  and 
other  forms  of  taxes  aimed  .chiefly  at  the  rich,  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  true  that  the  flow  of  funds  from  the  pocket  of  the  tax 
payer  through  the  Treasury  to  the  pocket  of  the  bondholder  will 
tend  to  redistribute  wealth  in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  rather 
than  the  other  way. 

Nor  need  it  be  true  that  the  taxes  required  to  pay  the  interest 
on  these  loans  and  ultimately  to  amortize  them  will  be  a  handi- 
cap to  business  men  in  competition  with  the  business  men  of  other 
countries  where  the  tax  burdens  are  lighter.  Not  all  taxes  are  a 
burden  to  industry  and  trade.  Some  taxes  effect  prices,  others 
do  not.  Some  taxes  check  production,  others  do  not.  Taxes  on 
incomes  without  reference  to  their  source,  taxes  on  inheritances 
without  reference  to  their  manner  of  accumulation  and,  within 
limits,  taxes  on  land,  need  not  check  production  or  handicap 
trade.  If  France  does  not  become  insolvent  during  the  war  there 
is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  she  will  become  insolvent  after 
the  war,  and  to  the  present  writer  there  seems  litde  or  no  indica- 
tion of  any  real  danger  of  insolvency  either  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment or  the  French  banks  during  the  war.  It  may  be  added 
that  even  insolvency  on  the  part  of  the  state  need  not  interfere 
with  its  continuance  as  a  fighting  power  if  only  the  state  is 
strong  enough  to  seize  by  direct  methods  the  physical  goods  and 
services  needed  for  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
Southern  Confederacy  was  virtually  bankrupt  for  two  years  or 
more  before  Appomattox.  If  vigorous  taxes  are  applied,  the 
problem  is  manageable. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Banque  de  Prance  during  the  War 

At  various  points  in  the  foregoing  chapters  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  part  played  by  the  Banque  de  France  in  the 
financial  drama  of  the  war.  It  may  be  well  at  this  point,  however, 
to  summarize  some  of  these  points  and  to  deal  with  the  matter 
somewhat  systematically. 

The  Banque  de  France  has  played  a  great  and  heroic  role. 
Such  criticisms  as  may  be  justly  made  of  its  policy  are  also  criti- 
cisms of  the  state  and  of  long  standing  French  financial  tradi- 
tion. The  Banque  has  been  both  prudent  and  courageous.  It 
has  been  above  all  patriotic.  It  has  been  statesmanHke,  conceiv- 
ing its  task  to  be  to  lead  in  the  financial  and  industrial  readjust- 
ment which  France  has  had  to  make.  It  has  been  obliged  to 
carry  an  unexpected  burden  because  of  the  weakness  and  timid- 
ity of  the  great  private  banks  of  France  and  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  state  to  put  through  a  taxing  policy  of  sufficient 
vigor.  But  it  has  borne  this  burden  and  it  continues  to  be  a 
strong  and  solvent  institution  capable  of  bearing  even  heavier 
burdens  if  need  be. 

The  gold  policy  of  the  Banque  has  been  one  which  from  the 
standpoint  of  English  banking  traditions  is  not  courageous. 
Before  the  war  the  Banque  had  accumulated  an  enormous  re- 
serve, amounting  on  July  30,  1914,  to  4,767,000,000  francs.  Of 
this  700,000,000  was  in  legal  tender  silver  and  the  rest,  4,067,- 
000,000,  was  in  gold.  One  wonders  for  what  purpose  this  huge 
accumulation,  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  total  assets  of  the 
Banque  and  amountir^  to  a  very  high  percentage  of  its  chief 
liability,  its  circulating  notes,  was  made,  if  not  to  be  used  for 
keeping  its  notes  convertible  in  an  emergency.  The  Bank  of 
England  with  very  much  less  gold  has  conceived  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  go  to  the  limit  in  meeting  its  gold  obligations  and  although 
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forced  to  exercise  control  over  external  shipments  of  gold  has 
apparently  never  refused  to  meet  lawful  calls  for  gold  oyer  its 
counter.  The  Banque  de  France,  however,  following  what  seems 
to  be  not  only  the  French  but  the  general  continental  tradition, 
promptly  suspended  gold  payments  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  has  since  hoarded  its  gold  jealously,  though  from  time  to 
time  sending  gold  abroad,  as  a  last  resort  and  under  special 
restrictions,  to  protect  the  foreign  exchanges.  Early  in  the  war, 
however,  the  Banque  released  350,000,000  francs  of  its  silver 
and  it  has  since  released  a  little  more.  Its  silver  holdings  in 
August.  1918,  had  been  reduced  from  700,000,000  to  319,- 
000,000  francs. 

Early  in  the  war,  also,  a  movement  was  inaugurated,  in  which 
Raphael-Georges  Levy  took  an  active  part,  for  bringing  in  the 
gold  hoarded  by  the  people  to  the  Banque  in  exchange  for  the 
Banque's  notes.  Levy  estimated  in  1915  that  something  like 
3,000,000,000  francs  of  gold  were  in  circulation  among  the 
people  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  response  to  the  call  for 
gold  to  strengthen  the  Banque's  reserves  was  enthusiastic  and  a 
very  lai^e  amount  of  gold  was  brought  in.  By  August  10,  1915, 
315,000,000  francs  in  gold  had  been  brought  in  by  the  people  and 
by  September  28,  1915,  the  total  had  reached  800,000,000.' 

By  December  8,  1915,  1,204,000,000  francs  had  been  brought 
in  by  the  people.  By  December  18,  1916,  the  figure  had  grown 
to  1,948,000,000.' 

The  Banque,  suspending  gold  payments  within  the  country, 
has  sent  a  good  deal  of  gold  abroad,  but  only  when  the  exchange 
situation  became  acute.  In  May,  1915,  500,000,000  francs  of 
gold  was  exported  to  England  under  an  agreement  by  which 
1,550,000,000  francs  in  credit  was  obtained  in  England  and  the- 
United  States  to  be  used  in  protecting  French  exchange.*  The 
Banque  retained  title  to  this  gold,  and  continued  to  count  it  as 
part  of  its  reserve.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1916  more  was  sent 
out  and  throughout  the  war  from  time  to  time  the  Banque  has 
released  gold,  no  small  part  of  which  has  come  to  the  United 

'  London  EconomUt,  August  14,  1915;  October  2,  191S,  page  508. 

■  Ibid.,  December  23,  1916,  page  1176, 

■  tbid..  May  15,  1915,  page  937. 
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States.  This  gold  is  still  counted,  however,  in  large  part  at 
least,  as  part  of  reserve  of  the  Banque,  though  separately  men- 
tioned in  the  statements  of  the  Banque  since  June  8,  1916,  as 
"gold  held  abroad."  On  June  8,  1916,  the  reserve  stood: 
silver.  350,000,000;  gold  in  vaults,  4,676,000,000;  gold  abroad, 
69,000,000.  On  August  22,  1918,  the  Banque's  reserves  stood 
as  follows:  silver,  319.000,000;  and  gold,  6.435,000,000,  of 
which  3,398,000,000  was  held  in  the  Banque's  vaults  and 
2,037,000,000  was  held  abroad. 

It  is  not  dear  that  either  the  French  Government  or  the  . 
Banque  is  disposed  to  give  thorough  going  acceptance  to  the 
theory  that  gold  should  be  hoarded  in  war  time.  Perhaps  the 
theory  itself  is  too  vague  a  theory  for  public  men  to  be  enthu- 
siastic about  giving  explicit  statement  to  it.  It  rests  in  part 
upon  the  notion  that  a  large  gold  reserve,  even  though  it  be 
hoarded,  is  a  basis  for  popular  confidence  which  helps  to  sustain 
the  value  of  circulating  notes  and  which  increases  the  general 
credit  of  the  state.  This  consideration  is  not  without  force. 
Confidence  based  on  the  existence  of  a  large  hoard  of  gold  is  to 
a  considerable  degree  nonrational,  but  very  many  of  the  forces 
which  make  for  value  are  nonrational.  The  notes  of  the  Banque 
de  France  have  a  higher  value  than  they  would  have  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Banque's  reserve,  even  though  a  lower  value  than 
they  would  have  if  they  were  being  redeemed  on  demand  in  gold. 
The  decision  to  put  an  embargo  on  gold  was  one  to  which  Ribot 
gave  hesitant  assent.  Ribot  concluded  his  statement  upon  this 
point  with  a  panegyric  on  free  trade.'  He  appears  to  be  an 
adherent  of  the  English  doctrine  with  reference  to  the  handling 
of  gold  reserves — the  doctrine  that  gold  reserves  are  to  be  used 
rather  than  hoarded;  that  they  are  accumulated  in  tranquil  times 
precisely  for  the  meeting  of  emergencies.  He  appeared  also  to 
feel  that  the  emergency  was  so  great  that  even  the  huge  hoard 
which  France  had  accumulated  was  inadequate  and  that  it  was 
better  to  conserve  it  than  to  use  it  ineffectively. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Banque  de  France  at  the  beginning  of 
1916  discussed  the  matter  also.     The  Governor  states  that  it 
'  London  Economist,  July  17,  1915,  page  98. 
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seems  not  wise  to  use  the  gold  reserve  freely  to  protect  the 
foreign  exchanges.  He  suggests,  but  does  not  state  that  the 
effect  would  be  insufficient. 

There  may  have  also  been  in  the  minds  of  statesmen  and 
financiers,  not  only  in  France  but  in  Germany  as  well,  the 
thought  that  the  huge  gold  accumulations  might  serve  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  fetish  for  the  people  to  look  at  and  draw 
comfort  from.  They  may  have  looked  forward  to  a  time  when 
credit  resources  would  be  exhausted  and  when  actual  gold  in 
hand  would  be  the  only  means  of  obtaining  goods  from  neutral 
countries,  the  time  when  the  country  with  the  largest  gold 
accumulation  would  have  the  necessary  supplies  in  the  final  week 
of  the  war.  No  doubt,  too,  all  of  the  gold  hoarding  financiers 
have  had  an  eye  to  the  advantage  of  a  huge  gold  accumulation 
in  the  after  the  war  period  as  a  means  of  aiding  in  a  resumption 
of  the  gold  standard. 

The  most  striking  developments  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Banque  are  in  two  items :  "  advances  to  the  state  for  war  "  and 
"notes  in  circulation,"  with,  as  an  item  of  growing  importance 
after  April,  1915,  "  Treasury  bonds  in  respect  of  advances  to 
foreign  governments."  Notes  in  circulation  on  February  5, 
1614,  were  6.029,000,000  francs.  By  August  29,  1918,  they  had 
reached  the  huge  total  of  29,434,000,000.  "Advances  to  the 
state  for  war  "  were,  of  course,  zero  on  February  5,  1914,  but  by 
August  29,  1918,  they  had  reached  19,150,000,000.  There  is  a 
striking  parallel  between  these  two  items.  They  have  steadily 
moved  together  and  since  November  2,  1916,  they  have  been 
just  about  10,000,000,000  francs  apart  pretty  uniformly.  The 
loans  to  the  government  for  advances  to  foreign  governments 
started  with  a  modest  100,000,000  francs  on  April  15,  1915,  and 
had  reached  3,463,000,000  by  August  29,  1918.  Counting  these 
two  items,  "  advances  to  the  state  "  and  "  Treasury  bonds  in 
respect  of  advances  to  foreign  governments,"  the  state  was 
indebted  to  the  Banque  for  war  purposes  to  the  extent  of 
22,050,000,000  francs  on  August  29,  1918  (or  counting  five 
francs  to  the  dollar)  to  the  extent  of  $4,050,000,000.  This  is 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  total  assets  of  the  Banque  which 
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Stood  on  the  day  in  question  at  34,477,000,000  francs  or  nearly 
$7,000,000,000. 

To  many  writers  this  great  expansion  of  the  notes  of  the 
Banque  de  France  and  this  huge  i^ure  for  advances  by  the 
Banque  to  the  state  have  seemed  portentous  of  shipwreck  for 
French  finances  and  have  seemed  to  represent  a  degree  of  "  infla- 
tion "  far  in  excess  of  anything  discernible  in  England  or  the 
United  States.  To  the  writer .  the  situation  does  not  seem 
to  be  hopeless.  The  actual  debt  of  the  state  to  the  Banque 
is  slightly  greater  than  the  amount  of  our  Third  Liberty  Loan. 
It  is  less  than  the  total  of  the  two  great  war  loans  in  1915  and 
1916  in  France  by  about  1,000,000,000  francs.  Funding  opera- 
tions after  the  war,  whereby  the  debt  of  the  state  to  the  Banque 
will  be  changed  for  a  debt  of  the  state  to  the  people  in  the 
form  of  a  long  time  rente,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the 
Banque's  note  issue,  will  not  be  easy,  but  will  be  perfectly  possi- 
ble. This  would  be  better,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  soundness 
of  French  banking,  than  the  slower  plan  of  a  sinking  fund  of 
2  per  cent  a  year,  which  was  planned  in  the  fall  of  1914,  at  a 
time  when  the  advances  to  the  state  were  not  expected  to  exceed 
six  billion  francs.'  The  state  pays  the  Banque  only  1  per  cent 
on  these  advances.  It  was  expected  that  after  the  war  this  would 
be  made  3  per  cent,  of  which  2  per  cent  should  serve  to 
reduce  the  principal.  But  unless  speedier  methods  are  adopted, 
even  though  more  expensive  methods,  the  note  issues  of  the 
Banque  will  remain  so  lai^  that  resumption  of  specie  payments 
may  be  diflicult. 

The  notion,  however,  that  bank  credit  in  France  is  danger- 
ously expanded  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
developed  in  our  earlier  discussion  of  the  French  system  as  it 
existed  before  the  war.  France,  as  compared  with  England  or 
the  United  States,  was  to  a  large  extent  on  a  hard  money  basis. 
The  proportion  of  gold  reserve  to  extensions  of  bank  credit,  or 
even  to  notes,  current  accounts  and  deposits  for  all  French  banks, 
was  vastly  larger  than  the  same  proportion  in  England  or  the 
United  States.  During  the  war  practically  the  only  expansion 
'London  EconomUt,  Decembfr  26,  1914,  page  1112, 
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in  France  has  been  in  the  form  of  notes,  as  we  have  in  part  seen 
in  the  section  deaUng  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  as  will 
be  made  clearer  in  the  section  on  private  banks  in  France.  Every 
private  bank  whose  accounts  the  writer  has  examined,  with  the 
exception  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  Banque  Nationale 
de  Credit,  shows  a  decided  falling  oflf  in  its  credit  extensions 
through  most  of  the  war  period.  The  total  volume  of  deposit 
credit  subject  to  check  by  others  than  banks  in  France  is  prob- 
ably less  in  1918  than  it  was  before  the  war,  and  the  volume 
of  bank  acceptances  is  enormously  less.  The  current  accounts 
(deposits  subject  to  check  or  draft)  of  the  Banque  de  France 
itself  have  expanded.  They  were  only  713,000,000  francs  on 
February  5,  1914,  and  they  rose  to  2.328.000,000  by  January 
28,  1915,  reached  3,610,000,000  on  June  6,  1918,  and  fell  to 
3,477,000,000  on  August  29,  1918.  These  current  accounts  of 
the  Banque  de  France,  however,  represent  in  part  accounts 
taken  away  from  the  private  banks  by  distrustful  depositors, 
and  in  part  represent  the  hoarded  reserves  of  the  private  banks 
whith  early  in  the  war  rediscounted  heavily  with  the  Banque 
de  France  and  subsequently  largely  refrained  from  lending  out 
the  funds  thus  procured.  No  small  part  of  the  increased  note 
issue  of  the  Banque  de  France  has  thus  been  hoarded,  either  by 
the  private  banks  or  by  the  people. 

It  would  be  hard,  by  the  way,  to  give  a  more  complete  refuta- 
tion to  the  theory  that  bank  loans  and  deposits  bear  a  definite 
relation  to  bank  reserves  than  the  history  of  France  during  the 
great  war — and  for  that  matter  the  history  of  England  and  the 
United  States — affords.  The  Banque  de  France  has  expanded 
its  note  issue  and  deposits  courageously  without  reference  to  its 
reserves,  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  situation.  The  other 
banks  in  general,  counting  as  their  reserve  largely  bank  notes  and 
deposits  with  the  Banque  de  France,  have  very  greatly  increased 
their  reserve  percentages. 

The  figures  for  the  Banque's  new  commercial  discounts  and 
for  its  premoratorium  bills  have  already  been  treated  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Depression  and  Riprise  des  Affaires."  The  Banque 
took  over  an  enormous  volume  of  premoratorium  bills  from  the 
other  banks  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  these  bills  have  lat^ely 
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been  paid  off,  declining  from  a  maximum  of  3,771,000,000  on 
November  12,  1914,  to  1,068,000,000  francs  on  August  8,  1918. 
The  unmatured  bills  or  commercial  discounts  have  risen  from 
a  low  of  244,000,000  on  January  28,  1915,  to  a  high  of 
1,335,000,000  on  February  14,  1918,  declining  again  to 
1,002,000,000  on  August  8,  1918. 

The  Banque  was  perhaps  not  quite  as  courageous  as  the  Bank 
of  England  in  rediscounting  for  the  private  banks,  but,  bearing 
in  mind  the  timidity  of  the  institutions  with  which  it  had  to 
deal,  it  gave  them  certainly  all  the  accommodations  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  There  was  some  complaint  in  the  fall  of  1914 
that  the  Banque  was  hesitant  about  new  commercial  credits,  but 
on  the  whole  its  policy  seems  to  have  been  vigorous  enough. 
The  large  issue  of  new  bank  notes  by  the  Banque  de  France  was 
the  one  effective  stimulant  which  revived  French  industry  and 
commerce  from  their  syncope.  But  stimulants  are  not  indefi- 
nitely effective. 

The  note  issue  of  the  Banque  de  France  has  always  been  virtu- 
ally free.  The  Banque  represents  the  primitive  type  of  bank  of 
issue.  When  specie  payment  was  suspended  in  1848,  however,  a 
legal  limit  was  placed  upon  the  issues,  and  since  the  suspension  of 
1870  this  practice  has  remained.  The  legal  limit  has  always  been 
raised,  however,  well  in  advance  of  any  pressure  of  actual  issue 
of  notes  and  apparently  the  main  reason  for  retaining  any  legal 
limit  at  all  has  been  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to 
bargain  with  the  Banque  in  connection  with  other  matters.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  legal  limit  was  raised  from 
6,800,000,000  to  12,000,000,000  francs  and  it  has  subsequently 
been  raised  by  successive  steps  as  follows: ' 

May,  191S,  to Fr.  15.000.000,000 

Mar..  1916.  to  18.000.000,000 

Feb..   1917,  to  21.000,000.000 

Sept.,  1917.  to  24.000.000.000 

Feb.    1918.  to  27,000.000.000 

May,  1918,  to  30.000.000.000 

The  note  issue  of  the  Banque  de  I'Algerie  has  been  raised 
during  the  war  from  300,000,000  to  700,000,000  francs.' 

'  London  Economist,  February  16,  1918,  page  246 ;  Bulltiin  de  Statistigue  el 
de  Ugitlalion  Comfiarie.  May,  1918,  page  853. 
*  BHlielin  de  Slatutigne  et  de  Ugislation  Comparle,  1918,  page  887. 
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The  maximutn  of  advances  of  the  Banque  to  the  state  on  the 
1  per  cent  interest  basis  was  raised  to  21,000,000,000  francs  in 
June,  1918.' 

Since  early  in  1917  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  Banque  de  France  to  issue  notes  in  France  has 
been  under  discussion  and  the  debate  over  this  question  has  been 
bitter  and  prolonged.  In  late  October,  1917,  an  agreement  was 
signed  between  the  Governor  of  the  Banque  and  the  Finance 
Minister  renewing  the  Banque's  privilege  of  twenty-five  years, 
but  the  chambers  were  very  slow  in  ratifying  this  agreement  In 
the  course  of  this  debate  many  interesting  discussions  of  various 
phases  of  French  money  and  banking  took  place.  The  policy  of 
the  private  banks  already  discussed  was  harshly  criticised  by 
defenders  of  the  Banque  de  France  itself,  particularly  their  policy 
of  discouraging  issues  of  French  industrial  securities  and  of  sell- 
ing to  the  French  investors  many  tens  of  billions  of  second  rate 
foreign  bonds.  The  main  controversy  over  the  renewal  was  be- 
tween the  socialists  who  wished  to  make  of  the  Banque  a  state 
institution  and  the  economic  liberals  or  individualists  who  prefer 
the  system  of  private  enterprise  and  who  believe  that  the  credit 
of  the  Banque  is  safer  if  it  is  left  free  from  state  control.  In 
the  course  of  the  controversy  the  old  argument  has  been  revived 
that  if  the  Banque  de  France  remains  a  private  institution  its 
credit  would  survive  even  a  repudiation  by  the  state  of  its  debts 
— an  argument  hardly  valid  in  the  face  of  the  present  fact  that 
advances  to  the  state  constitute  nearly  20,000,000,000  of  the 
state's  35,000,000,000  of  assets,  while  Treasury  bonds  taken 
by  the  Banque  in  connection  with  loans  by  the  government  to 
its  allies  constitute  three  or  four  billions  more.  On  July  30, 
1918,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  to  adopt  the  measure  for 
the  renewal  of  the  privileges  of  the  Banque  de  France  for 
twenty-five  years.*    The  vote  was  231  to  72. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  most  significant  changes  in 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  Banque  de  France  during  the  period  of 
the  war. 

'  T  nndon  Economist.  June  15,  1918.  pajje  1010 

'  New  YnrW  Mominq  Sun,  July  31.  191R.  See  also  London  Economist. 
March  31,  1917.  page  S86:  November  3,  1917,  page  732;  July  13.  1918.  page 
42.    New  York  Timts.  July  12,  19ia 
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CHAirrER  IX 
Private  Banks  and  Savings  Banks  in  France  during  the  War 

In  eariier  sections  we  have  described  in  detail  the  character 
and  operations  of  the  great  French  private  banks.  We  have 
seen  that  to  a  large  extent  their  deposits  represent  actual  savings 
by  their  depositors  instead  of  being  the  consequence  of  loans 
made  by  the  banks,  and  that  in  very  considerable  measure  their 
business  has  consisted  of  selling  foreign  securities  of  their 
depositors,  instead  of  promoting  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
France.  We  have  seen  the  poor  quality  of  many  of  these  securi- 
ties and  have  seen  the  disastrous  results  that  came  from  this 
policy,  both  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war  and  in 
the  period  that  followed  its  outbreak.  Overwhelmed  by  a  disas- 
trous break  in  the  prices  of  the  securities  in  which  they  had  been 
dealing  and  of  which  they  probably  held  large  amounts,  the 
great  private  banks  felt  themselves  helpless  when  the  war  broke 
out,  largely  ceased  lending  operations,  rediscounted  heavily  with 
the  Banque  de  France  and  hoarded  the  proceeds  of  their  redis- 
counting  operations.  The  first  reports  of  virtually  all  the  private 
banks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  showed  large  declines  in  their 
balance  sheets.  It  was  still  possible  for  most  of  them  to  show 
nominal  profits  and  to  pay  dividends,  but  this  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  period  preceding  the  war  they 
had  accumulated  large  reserves  of  one  kind  or  another  which  did 
not  always  figure  in  their  balance  sheets.  The  Comptoir 
d'Escompte,  which  had  had  a  profit  of  18,000,000  francs  on  its 
1913  operations,  showed  profit  of  11,000,000  francs  on  its  1914 
operations.  The  Credit  Lyonnais  had  had  profits  in  1913  of 
41,050,000  francs.  Its  1914  profits  were  14,000,000  francs.  Its 
1913  dividend  was  sixty-five  francs.  Its  1914  dividend  was 
twenty-five  francs. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  virtually  all  the  private  banks  took 

advantage  of  the  moratorium  on  deposits.    On  January  1,  1915, 
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however,  the  Cotnptoir  d'Escompte,  the  Societe  Generale  and  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  ceased  to  avail  themselves  of  the  moratorium 
law.' 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  get  any  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
losses  which  French  banks  have  incurred  in  view  of  the  seizure 
of  their  branches  in  belligerent  countries.  Thus  the  Banque  de 
Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas  in  a  recent  report  states  that  it  has  been 
unable  to  get  any  information  from  its  main  branch  in  Belgium. 

Reference  to  the  chart  on  stock  prices  on  the  Paris  bourse  in 
our  chapter  on  the  bourse  will  show  the  course  of  shares  of  five 
great  private  banks.  They  have  declined  very  substantially  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  shares  of  the 
Banque  de  France  shown  on  the  same  chart,  which  have  risen 
very  substantially.  It  is  probable  that  provincial  banks  have 
gained  substantially  in  prestige  as  compared  with  the  great  pri- 
vate banks  during  the  war  period.*  Virtually  all  the  French 
banks  have  been  forced  to  close  some  of  their  branches  through 
lack  of  personnel. 

The  following  tables  show  the  main  changes  during  the  war 
period  in  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Comptoir 
d'Escompte  and  Societe  Generale : 

CRfiDIT  LYONNAIS' 
(In  millions  of  francs) 

1914  !9IS  1916  1917  1918 

Jan.  31     Nov.  30    Dec  31     Dec.  31      May  8 

Assets 

Cash  in  vaults  and  in  the 

banks    202  820  689  618  806 

Portfolio   1467 

Portfolio  and   national   de- 
fense bonds  .. ; 991         1,191         1,671  IJ58 

Advances  on  collateral  and 

reports    329  229  228  198  192 

Current  accounts 743  432  406  450  433 

Total  assets  2,897         2^63        2,653         3,040         3,100 

Liabilities 

Deposits  974  699  70S  883  964 

Current  acocunts   1,259         1,206         1,246         1.497  1,465 

Acceptances 144  18  20  21  18 

'  Wall  Street  Journal  News  BuUetin.  Wednesday,  December  30,  1914. 
'  Ijindon  Economist,  August  11,  1917,  page  209, 

'  All  these  tables  are  made  from  the  balance  sheets  published  by  the  institu- 
tions in  question. 
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COMPTOIR  D'ESCOMPTE 
(In  millions  of  francs) 
.„„,  1913        1914       191S        1916       1917        1918 

ASSETS  j^    3j    u^   3J    g^(^  3p  jj^  J,  jj^  3j  y  g^    3j 

Cash  in  vaults  and  in  the 

banks    137         386         406        278        360         334 

Portfolio   966         3SS 

Portfolio  and  national  de- 
fense bonds 59S        916      1^       1,349 

Advances  on  securities  ....        235         224  172         139         154         154 

Current    accounts    148         179         131         125         158         155 

Total  assets  1,826      1,347       I.49I      1755      2;J6S       2,240 

Liabilities 
Deposits    and    current    ac- 
counts       1,307       1,041       1,123      1,330      1,868       1331 

Acceptances    182  32  36  56  48  41 

SOCieTfi  GENERALE 
(In  millions  of  francs) 

A«™  ""^        ^^"       '"S       1916       1917        1918 

Assets  i^_  n  ^^  31  £,„  3,  j,^  ^l  Feb.  28  Apr.  30 

Cash  in  vaults  and  in  the 
banks 173  102         120  84  87         260 

Portfolio   890         277        263 

Items  for  collection  81  22  20 

Portfolio,  items  for  collec- 
tion and  national  defense 
bonds    406        435         793 

Advances  on  collateral  and 
reports    448        375         288        260        278         265 

Current  accounts 561  608        522        479        507         557 

Total  assets   2^12       1^22      1,675      1,676      J7S9      2,336 

LlABtLITtBS 

Deposits  673         457        417        452        477         613 

Current  accounts 1,118         624      .573        655        720       1,137 

Acceptances    176         102  45  13  10  25 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  all  of  these  institutions  the 
ratio  of  cash  on  hand  and  in  the  banks  to  credits  extended  or  to 
deposit  and  current  account  liabilities  has  risen  very  greatly.  It 
is  notable  that  all  of  them  have  changed  their  form  of  statements 
so  that  "  portfolio  "  is  combined  with  "  national  defense  bonds," 
making  comparison  with  the  prewar  period  impossible  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  commercial  advances,  even  asstiming  that  "port- 
folio "  has  in  the  past  represented  exclusively  commercial  credits. 
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Noteworthy  too  is  the  extreme  drop  in  acceptances.  It  is  very 
dear  that  no  one  of  these  institutions  is  performing  anything 
like  its  prewar  services  for  commerce.  A  similar  story  is  told 
for  most  of  the  smaller  institutions.  An  illustrative  case  would 
be  the  Banque  Fran^ise  pour  le  Commerce  et  I'lndustrie,  estab- 
lished in  1901  with  a  capital  of  60,000,000  francs : 
Assets .  July  31.  1913  July  31,  1917 

Cash  in  vaults  and  in  banks Fr.  32,000,000  Fr.  34,000,000 

Portfolio 105,000,000  40.000.000 

Reports  and  advances  on  securities...        83,000,000  27.000,000 

National  defense  bonds 73,000.000 

Current  accounts  ».        16,000,000  23,000,000 

Total  assets    327,000,000  250,000,000 

Liabilities : 

Current  accounts    191,000.000  158,000,000 

Acceptances  and  bills  payable 55,000,000  12,000,000 

A  notable  and  pleasing  exception  to  the  general  drift  of  the 
figures  of  the  French  private  banks  is  presented  by  the  Banque 
Nationale  de  Credit.  This  institution  was  established  in  1913, 
taking  over  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte  de  Mulhouse.  It  had  144 
branches  and  agencies  in  1916,  centering  in  Paris.  It  started 
out  as  a  commercial  bank.  It  did  not  issue  loans  before  the  war, 
though  it  has  since  aided  extensively  in  floating  the  war  loans. 
Of  the  banks  of  the  second  order  this  is  now  perhaps  the  first  in 
size.  Its  good  showing  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
not  been  involved  in  the  disastrous  loan  flotations  of  the  prewar 
period.  It  has  done  much  better  than  the  great  credit  houses  in 
the  matter  of  providing  new  credits.  Its  balance  sheet  shows 
the  following  changes  during  the  war ; 

Dec.  31,  m3Dec31, 1915 Dec. 31,  W16Dec.31, 1917 

Assets:                                        Francs  Francs          Francs  Francs 
Cash   on  hand  and   in 

Banque  de  France...     10,000.000  13,000,000  28,000,000  59,000,000 
Other  banks  and  bank- 
ers      24,000,000  28,000,000      31,000,000  38.000,000 

Portfolio  75,000,000  79.000.000  117,000,000  169,000,000 

Current  accounts  40,000.000  55.000.000      61,000.000  78.000,000 

Advances  on  securities,     36.000,000  44,000,000      54,000,000  71,000,000 

National  defense  bonds  52,000.000      92,000.000  244,000.000 

Total  assets  345,000,000  386,000.000  502,000,000  827,000,000 

Liabilities : 

Deposits     and     current 

accounts    142,000.000    214,000.000    322,000.000    581.000.000 

Acceptances    67,000.000     24,000.000     -29.000,000     22,000.000 
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In  only  one  respect  do  these  bank  figures  resemble  those  of 
the  other  private  banks  considered  and  that  is  in  the  decline  of 
acceptances.  Bank  acceptances,  so  prominent  in  France  before 
the  war,  have  evidently  become  a  matter  of  minor  importance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  bank  has  kept  separate  in  the 
figures  its  portfolio  and  the  national  defense  bonds  (as  is  the  case 
with  the  Banque  Fran^aise  pour  le  Commerce  et  I'lndustrie,  the 
other  smaller  bank  whose  accounts  we  have  examined).  For  the 
Banque  Nationale  de  Credit,  the  national  defense  bonds  are  now 
the  most  important  asset  and  their  growth  has  been  enormous 
since  they  first  appeared  in  its  balance  sheet.  But  the  portfolio 
also  shows  a  great  increase.  It  is  probable  that  this  bank  has 
been  a  beneficiary  of  the  popular  distrust  of  the  great  credit 
houses. 

The  writer  finds  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  major 
private  banks  in  France  are  in  danger  of  insolvency.  Their 
general  policy  before  the  war  of  selling  securities  to  the  people 
has  been  disastrous  for  France  and  the  depression  and  panic 
preceding  the  war  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  escape  sub- 
stantial losses  to  themselves  despite  their  efforts  "  to  stand  from 
under."  But  on  the  whole  they  have  probably  shifted  most  of 
the  losses.  The  people  rather  than  the  great  private  banks  have 
borne  the  main  burden  of  the  appalling  decline  in  the  second 
rate  and  third  rate  foreign  securities  purchased  through  these 
banks.  How  great  these  losses  have  been  we  will  consider  in  our 
chapter  on  the  French  bourse.  At  the  present  time  it  seems  prob- 
able that  all  the  private  banks  in  France  are  in  a  very  sound 
position  and  the  main  criticism  which  we  shall  pass  upon  their 
war  time  policy  relates  not  to  its  safety  but  to  its  selfishness. 
They  have  not  done  their  duty,  by  and  large,  to  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  France.  But  this  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier 
chapter. 

The  French  savings  banks  presented  an  alarming  problem  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war — as  indeed,  in  less  degree,  has  been  true 
of  savings  banks  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  great 
difficulty  grew  out  of  the  tendency  of  depositors  to  withdraw 
their  deposits  to  meet  the  war  emergencies  and  rising  commodity 
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prices  at  the  same  time  that  the  securities  held  by  these  institu- 
tions were  declining  heavily  in  price  on  the  bourse.  Whatever 
the  causes  involved,  the  clear  tendency  in  France,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  has  been  for  commodity  prices  to  rise 
and  for  securities  of  a  fixed  yield  to  decline.  The  figures  for 
deposits  and  withdrawals  of  the  French  savings  banks  are  sub- 
stantially represented  in  the  figures  of  the  operations  of  the 
Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations  with  the  caisses  d'^pargne 
ordinaires.  The  former  is  a  great  state  institution  which  re- 
ceives trust  funds  from  the  courts,  the  deposits  of  the  friendly 
societies  and  the  deposits  of  the  ordinary  savings  banks,  with 
some  other  minor  items.  The  latter,  the  ordinary  savings  banks, 
are  institutions  scattered  all  over  the  country  which  receive  sav- 
ings deposits  from  individuals  and  turn  them  over  to  the  great 
central  institution  for  investment  They  are  legally  bound  to  do 
this.  When  their  depositors  call  on  them  for  funds  they  call  on 
the  central  institutions.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  Caisse  des 
Depots  et  Consignations  on  December  31,  1913,  were  5,620,000,- 
000  francs,  of  which  over  four  billions  were  due  to  the  savings 
banks.'  These  funds  before  the  war  had  been  chiefly  invested  in 
the  3  per  cent  rente,  at  an  average  price  above  85.  During  the 
war  the  price  of  the  3  per  cent  rente  has  declined  from  84  or 
85  to  about  60,  which,  with  the  decline  of  other  investments,  no 
doubt  has  left  the  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations  technically 
insolvent.  However,  technical  insolvency  is  not  a  serious  matter 
for  this  institution,  assuming  that  the  state  itself  remains  solvent, 
since  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  state  will  protect  the 
institution.  In  the  great  loan  of  1915,  for  example,  the  state 
took  indirect  steps  to  protect  savings  deposits  by  accepting  them 
for  subscriptions  to  the  loan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  excess 
of  withdrawals  over  deposits  was  large.  Thus  for  the  period 
January  1  to  July  20,  1914,  deposits  exceeded  withdrawals  by 
about  21,000,000  francs.  For  the  period  July  20  to  December 
20,  1914,  withdrawals  exceeded  deposits  by  134,000,000  francs 
despite  heavy  restrictions  under  the  moratorium  on  withdrawals.* 
*  See  balance  sheet  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  November,  1915, 
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See  weekly  figures  in  Eeonomiste  Franfah. 
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In  June,  1915,  it  was  still  necessary  to  limit  withdrawals  to 
fifty  francs  per  book  per  fortnight,  and  withdrawals  still  sub- 
stantially exceeded  deposits.  In  May,  1917,  deposits  and  with- 
drawals were  substantially  equal,  deposits  being  16,563,000 
francs  and  withdrawals,  16,697,000  francs.  The  week  of 
October  11  to  October  20,  1917,  showed  deposits  of  7,215,000 
francs  and  withdrawals  of  only  1,796,000  francs.  The  excess 
of  deposits  over  withdrawals  from  January  1  to  October  10, 
1917,  was  150,422,000,  showing  that  the  tide  had  turned  definitely 
and  that  the  savings  banks  were  safe.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
these  institutions  should  be  able  to  liquidate  their  assets  in  order 
to  remain  in  a  sound  position.  The  emergency  past,  the  most 
significant  part  of  their  operations  lies  in  the  field  of  income 
accounts  rather  than  of  capital  accounts.  With  the  state  behind 
them  they  are  safe. 

Criticism  of  their  policy  of  investing  chiefly  in  the  rente  may 
be  made.'  Lysis  says  that  the  savings  banks  have  been  used  by 
the  state  to  protect  the  rente  against  attacks  on  the  part  of  the 
great  banks.  This  may  be  true.  It  is  probably  true  in  any  case 
that  the  extensive  purchases  of  the  rente  by  the  Caisse  des  Depots 
et  Consignations  has  given  the  rente  an  artificial  price  in  the 
prewar  period  and  has  made  the  earnings  of  the  savings  deposits 
consequently  less  than  they  would  have  been.  The  state  is  thus 
under  great  moral  obligations  to  this  institution. 

In  1916  a  new  law  raised  the  maximum  deposits  at  the  savings 
banks  from  1,500  to  3,000  francs  and  the  maximum  deposits 
in  friendly  societies  from  15,000  to  25,000  francs.* 

The  position  of  the  Credit  Foncier  would  in  many  respects 
be  like  the  position  of  the  savings  banks  since  its  main  assets 
are  mortgages  on  real  estate — fixed  investments  which  tend  to 
depreciate  as  interest  rates  rise.  The  position  would  tend  to  be 
stronger  to  the  extent  that  it  had  a  large  margin  in  the  value 
of  the  real  estate.  On  the  other  hand,  its  position  would  tend 
to  be  weaker  in  that  a  large  amount  of  its  loans  were  made  in  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Germans.  A  large  amount  of  its  in- 
August  12,  1916,  page  287. 
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come  from  the  mortgages  in  occupied  territory  has  been  of  course 
shut  off.'  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Credit  Foncier  has  seemed 
to  weather  the  storm.  Its  profits  in  1916  were  12,594,000  francs 
and  its  dividend  25  francs.  In  1917  its  profits  were  15,805,000 
francs  and  its  dividend  30  francs.*  Early  in  1917  the  Credit 
Foncier  issued  a  new  block  of  securities  nominally  amounting  to 
600.000.000  francs;  actually  issued  at  285  per  300  franc  bond. 
The  interest  was  5%  per  cent  and  the  term  seventy  years.  The 
issue  was  made  more  attractive  by  the  prospect  of  valuable 
prizes:  six  in  number,  one  of  500,000  francs  and  five  of  250,000 
francs,  to  be  awarded  one  at  a  time  at  six  periodical  drawings. 
There  was  great  popular  interest  in  this  issue.' 

Early  in  1917  some  new  credit  institutions  for  small  traders 
and  manufacturers  were  established,  mutual  guarantee  societies 
similar  to  the  agricultural  syndicates  in  certain  respects.*  There 
has  been  increasing  recognition  in  France  during  the  war  of  the 
need  for  credit  for  manufacturers  and  agriculturists,  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  state  itself  has  made  extensive  ad- 
vances to  various  necessary  enterprises.' 

'  London  Economist,  January  2,  I91S,  page  17. 

*  Journal  des  Economisles,  May  15,  1918,  pages  223-224. 

*  London  Ecortomiit.  March  10,  1917,  page  4?2. 
'  Ibid..  March  24,  191?,  page  554. 

'  In  connection  with  the  great  loan  of-'1916,  Albert  Thomas  stated  that 
part  of  the  loan  was  going  into  real  capital,  plants  which  would  be  useful 
after  the  war.    Ibid.,  October  28.  1916,  page  822. 
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CHAPTER  X 
The  Moratorium  in  France 

In  an  earlier  chapter  dealing  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we 
have  seen  how  rigorous  a  moratorium  was  established  in  France 
and  have  seen  something  of  the  difficulties  occasioned  thereby. 
A  distinguished  French  financial  authority  expresses  the  opinion 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  moratorium  on  the  bourse  the  general 
moratorium  would  have  been  unnecessary.  Tying  up  the  bourse 
made  the  position  of  the  banks  very  difficult  in  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  loans  they  had  on  stock  exchange  securities.  This 
compelled  the  banks  in  his  opinion  to  have  recourse  to  a  mora- 
torium on  deposits  and  thus  made  it  necessary  for  the  general 
public  to  have  a  relief  from  the  pressure  of  creditors.  The 
weakness  of  the  bourse  was  thus  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  magnitude  of  the  loans  involved  in  the  bourse  settlement 
immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  about  as 
follows : 


with  an  additional  800,000,000  francs  on  extra-bourse  collateral 

loans  confined  to  the  banks  and  credit  houses,  presumably  also 

"  reports "  or  "  contangoes  "  supposed  to  be  liquidated  at  the 

same  time  that  the  bourse  settlement  was  made.     The  Parquet 

was  in  even  worse  position  than  the  Coulisse,  since  many  of  the 

Coulisse  securities  were  still  negotiable  at  London  and  Fetro- 

grad.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  position  of  Paris  and  London, 

where  the  fortnightly  stock  exchange  settlement  prevails,  with 

that  of  New  York,  where  daily  settlements  are  made.    The  daily 

settlement  in  New  York  gives  rise  to  a  much  greater  volume  of 

'London  Eeonomut,  November  14,  1914,  page  8SJi  November  21,  1914, 
page  921 ;  Laughlin,  op.  cit.,  pages  1S7-1S8. 
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bank  clearings,  of  shifting  of  loans  and  of  checks  between 
brokers  and  brokers  or  between  bankers  and  brokers.  There  are 
times  when  it  may  be  characterized  almost  as  a  nuisance  in  the 
sheer  physical  magnitude  of  the  mechanical  operations  which 
bank  clerks,  stock  exchange  clearing  house  cleiics,  and  brokers 
have  to  go  through  with,  but  it  has  the  supreme  merit  of  giving 
a  clean  slate  at  the  end  of  each  day.  The  problems  in  New  York 
following  the  closing  of  the  stock  exchange  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  were  much  simpler  as  a  result  of  the  daily  settlement  than 
were  the  proUems  of  Paris  and  London,  where  the  fortnightly 
accumulation  of  operations  hung  over.  It  is  of  course  not  true 
that  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  New  York  method  is  14  to  1. 
The  actual  magnitude  of  loans  on  the  Paris  bourse  would  in  any 
case  have  been  great,  but  daily  settlements  would  have  had  the 
advantage  in  the  first  place  of  discovering  the  weak  points  earlier 
and  would  moreover  have  substantially  reduced  the  magnitude  of 
the  loans  hanging  over. 

Early  in  November,  1914,  cautious  plans  were'  made  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Banque  de  France  for  the  relief  of  the  Parquet, 
the  official  bourse.  The  plan  involved  an  advance  by  the  Banque 
of  40  per  cent  of  the  reports  or  loans  on  securities  for  the  fort- 
nightly settlement,  to  be  made  on  deposit  of  the  securities  with 
the  Banque,  at  6  per  cent.  The  Banque  requires  three  names  on 
all  loans  made  by  it  and  these  loans  had  only  two  names,  that 
of  the  lender  and  that  of  the  borrower.  To  give  the  third  name 
required,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Parquet  itself,  the  Syndicat 
des  Agents  de  Change,  should  guarantee  these  loans  made  by 
the  Banque.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  interest  should  go  to  the 
Banque  and  60  per  cent  to  the  original  lenders.'  Comparatively 
little  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  this  arrangement  owing  to 
difficulties  made  by  tfie  Syndicat  itself,  and  Ribot  resisted  pres- 
sure to  have  the  Banque  de  France  liquidate  the  bourse  on  other 
terms.*  The  Coulisse  later  in  November  tried  to  get  relief  from  " 
the  Banque  by  a  similar  plan,  proposing  to  organize  a  limited 
liability  company  with  a  capital  of  44,000,000  francs  (one- 
'  London  Eeonomiif,  November  14,  1914.  page  883 :  November  21.  1914, 


"f,, 


Ibid.,  December  19.  1914,  page  1069;  July  24. 1915,  page  133. 
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quarter  paid  in),  which  should  supply  the  third  signature  for 
reports.    Nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  this. 

By  July,  1915,  the  difficulties  had  become  greater  through  the 
decline  of  the  rente,  which  had  dropped  to  69.95,  and  of  the 
Russian  5's  of  1906,  wliich  were  down  to  86.75.  Interest  of 
course  continued  to  accumulate.  But  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  private  and  voluntary  liquidation  on  the  bourse.  Of  the 
600,000,000  francs  on  the  Parquet,  all  but  180,000,000  had  been 
settled.  By  August  only  25  per  cent  of  the  Coulisse  reports 
remained  unsettled.  In  August  a  plan  was  arranged  by  the  Par- 
quet for  the  issue  of  75,000,000  francs  of  20-50  year  points  at 
6  per  cent  to  be  issued  at  980  francs  per  thousand,  to  be  tax 
exempt,  guaranteed  by  the  members  of  the  bourse  as  a  whole, 
with  the  interest  secured  by  a  levy  on  their  commissions,'  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  settlement.  This  high  rate  of  interest  on  a 
loan  of  such  length  is  striking  evidence  of  the  weakened  credit 
of  the  bourse. 

In  October,  1915,'  the  bourse  settlement,  which  had  hung  over 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  finally  went  through  with  very 
little  trouble  and  the  bourse  moratorium  lapsed. 

The  general  moratorium  lasted  much  longer.  On  October 
27,  1914,  Ribot  announced  a  modification*  in  the  moratorium. 
For  the  general  moratorium,  a  distinction  was  made  between 
those  called  to  the  colors  and  those  remaining  at  home.  For 
the  first  class  the  moratorium  continued  absolute;  for  the  second 
class  a  modified  regime  was  set  up  to  December  31.  During 
November  they  could  not  be  pressed  by  legal  process,  but  after 
December  1  the  question  of  whether  the  debtor  was  maliciously 
taking  advantage  of  the  moratorium  could  be  raised  by  the  civil 
tribunals.  The  decree  also  made  a  modification  in  the  bank  mora- 
torium. The  decree  of  August  9  had  limited  sums  withdrawn 
by  depositors  to  250  francs  plus  5  per  cent  of  the  surplus;  on 

'Ibid.,  July  3,  1915,  page  16;  July  24,  191S.  page  133;  August  28,  1915, 
p^e  327. 

-  t'Tofessor  Laughlin,  op.  «'(.,  page  169,  dates  this  apparently  as  October, 
ISH  which  would  seem  to  be  an  error.  Cf.  London  Economist,  October  9, 
1915,  page  541, 

'  Economisie  Franfau,  October  31,  1914;  London  Economist,  November  7, 
1914,  page  842. 
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August  29,  this  was  raised  to  250  francs  plus  20  per  cent  of  the 
surplus;  on  September  27,  to  250  francs  plus  25  per  cent  of 
the  surplus.  By  Ribot's  new  statement,  it  was  raised  to  1,000 
francs  plus  40  per  cent  for  November,  and  1,000  francs  plus  60 
per  cent  for  December. 

This  decree  represented,  of  course,  a  very  considerable  though 
cautious  modification  of  the  moratorium,  but  it  led  to  a  fright- 
ened reaction.  A  new  decree  issued  November  24  continued  the 
moratorium  in  full  rigor  to  the  end  of  December,  suspending  the 
previous  modification  relating  to  nonmobilized  debtors.'  One 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  those 
mobilized  and  those  not  with  the  colors  was  hard  to  draw,  since 
a  man  might  himself  be  with  the  army  while  his  firm  continued 
in  business. 

Certain  of  the  great  banks,  however,  ceased  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  moratorium  on  deposits  on  the  first  of  January,  1915, 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  chapter  on  the  private  banks.  But  the 
general  moratorium  continued  with  many  renewals  and  partial 
modifications  for  a  long,  long  time.  In  the  last  statement  of 
the  Banque  de  France  of  August,  1918,  there  still  appear  over 
a  billion  francs  of  the  premoratorium  bills,  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion from  the  nearly  four  billion  francs  of  the  fall  of  1914,  to 
be  sure,  but  still  a  large  holdover. 

The  moratorium  on  rents  has  remained  a  vexed  question  into 
1818.  A  measure  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
June,  1917,  dealing  with  the  matter,  but  the  Senate  refused  to 
concur,  and  in  March,  1918,  the  Chamber  was  still  debating  the 
question.'  The  exact  status  of  the  moratorium  at  the  present 
time  is  not  clear,  A  very  large  body  of  prewar  debts  have  been 
voluntarily  liquidated.  Modifications  of  the  moratorium  which 
have  put  much  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  tribunals  have 
led  to  further  liquidations.  No  doubt  many  premoratorium  debts 
can  never  be  paid  as  the  debtors  are  dead  or  ruined.  There  will 
probably  remain,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  war  a  substantial 
number  of  unpaid  delits  which  will  then  be  liquidated. 
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In  our  section  dealing  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  at  every  stc^  the  moratorium  legis- 
lation went  too  far,  that,  even  granting  the  necessity  of  extraor- 
dinary remedies,  no  such  rigid  restrictions  were  called  for.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  moratorium  hung  as  a  millstone  about  the  neck 
of  France,  hampering  her  recovery  for  a  long  time.  The  one 
doubt  that  must  be  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  this  verdict 
hinges  on  the  weakness  of  the  private  banks;  had  they  been 
strong  enough  and  courageous  enough  they  could  have  made 
such  rigorous  measures  unnecessary.  With  their  ability  to  redis- 
count on  the  Banque  de  France  and  to  receive  from  the  Banque 
its  notes  circulating  under  the  cours  ford,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  they  could  not  have  expanded  their  credits  to  any  neces- 
sary extent  to  enable  solvent  debtors  to  meet  their  obligations. 
But  with  the  weak,  selfish  and  timid  course  which  the  great 
private  banks  took,  it  may  be  that  a  moratorium  was  unavoid- 
aWe.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  contrasting  France  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  this  matter,  that  virtually  the 
whole  man  power  of  France  was  suddenly  mobilized,  that  her 
whole  industry  and  commerce  were  thrown  violently  out  of  gear 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  that  her  richest  provinces  were 
seized  and  that  her  capital  city  itself  was  in  imminent  danger. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
The  French  Bourse  during  the  War 

In  our  chapter  on  "  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war," 
attention  was  centered  on  the  bourse.  The  list  of  securities  dealt 
in  there  had  been  weakened  by  prewar  speculation  and  depres- 
sion. We  have  seen  how  largely  they  consisted  of  second  rate 
issues  of  foreign  governments,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  Brazilians, 
Argentine  securities,  Mexican  securities  and  the  like.  When  to 
this  weakness  was  added  the  frightened  selling  on  the  bourses  of 
Vienna,  Berlin  and  other  centers,  followed  by  the  wild  panic 
when  war  was  clearly  in  sight,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  whole 
fabric  collapsed.  We  saw  something  of  the  extent  of  the  decline 
of  representative  securities  and  the  extent  of  the  recovery  by 
December  7,  1914,  when  the  bourse  was  reopened  for  cash 
trading  only.  A  preceding  chapter  has  given  an  account  of  the 
bourse  moratorium  and  of  the  lapsing  of  that  moratorium  in 
October,  1916. 

The  main  story  of  the  bourse  in  the  four  years  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  is  best  told  in  the  accompanying  charts. 
Attention  may  be  called  to  the  divergence  between  the  prices  of 
shares  of  the  Banque  de  France  and  of  the  other  French  banks. 
The  five  banks  treated  in  the  curve  for  the  other  French  banks 
are: 

Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas 

Comptoir  d'Escompte 

Credit  Foncier 

Credit  Industriel  (liberee) 

Credit  LyoniUiis 

There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  shares  of  the  Banque  de 
France  from  the  last  quarter  of  1915  and  a  decided  decline  in 
the  shares  of  the  other  banks.    The  reasons  for  this  have  been 
fully  stated  in  our  previous  discussions  of  these  institutions. 
The  two  railway  shares  chosen  are  the  Midi  and  the  Lyons, 
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neither  of  which  has  been  seriously  affected  directly  by  the 
Gennan  invasion.  On  the  whole,  the  rails  show  less  decline  than 
the  private  banks. 

Rio  Tinto,  a  famous  Spanish  copper,  dealt  in  on  the  London 
exchange  as  well  as  on  the  Paris  bourse,  is  fairly  representative 
of  securities  favorably  affected,  so  far  as  earnings  are  concerned, 
by  the  war.  Its  moderate  rise  is  significant  of  the  general  ten- 
dency of  all  securities  to  yield  a  higher  return  for  given  prices. 

The  two  curves  which  are  significant  of  the  greatest  losses  to 
French  investors  are  the  3  per  cent  renle,  which  has  declined 
from  84  to  about  60,  though  holding  fairly  steady  since  the 
beginning  of  1916,  and  the  Russian  S's  of  1906,  which  have 
declined  from  over  100  to  a  low  of  46,  with  a  recent  limited 
upturn.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  the  rente  represents  pri- 
marily not  loss  of  confidence  in  the  French  Government,  but 
scarcity  of  capital  and  a  general  rise  in  interest  rates.  The 
decline  in  the  Russian  security,  however,  is  chiefly  due,  as  our 
curve  shows,  to  the  collapse  of  Russia  in  1917  and  1918.  Many 
other  Russian  securities  would  show  a  much  heavier  decline, 
particularly  Russian  industrials,  rails  and  banks.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  just  prior  to  the  Russian  revolution,  Russian 
securities  were  very  strong.  There  had  been  an  industrial  re- 
vival in  Russia  and  there  was  much  confidence  in  France  in  the 
Russian  situation.'  Nor  did  the  revolution  itself  immediately 
lead  to  depression  in  the  price  of  Russian  securities.  The  Rus- 
sian revolution  was  exceedingly  popular  in  France.  Ribot,  suc- 
ceeding Briand  as  Premier  in  March,  1917,  spoke  very  encourag- 
ingly of  the  Russian  situation.*  The  general  course  of  Russians 
held  fairly  well  for  some  weeks,  but  by  November,  1917,  the 
collapse  was  pretty  complete.  The  ruble  was  worth  only  75 
centimes  (about  15  cents)  against  a  mint  par  of  over  50  cents, 
and  Russian  securities  generally  were  shot  to  pieces.  By  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  it  was  clear  that  disaster  threatened  many  small 
investors  in  Russian  funds  and  steps  were  being  taken  by  the 
French  and  British  Governments  to  protect  them.    Vidal,  a  well 
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known  authority  on  French  securities,  gave  out  a  reassuring 
statement  on  the  inabihty  of  a  great  state  to  remain  bankrupt. 
Lloyd  George  made  the  British  Government  responsible  for  the 
Russian  Treasury  bonds  and  commercial  bills  discounted  under 
the  commercial  treaty  of  11)15  between  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Finance  Ministry  of  Russia.'  There  was  still  a  belief  that 
the  Bolsheviki  would  be  unable  to  carry  out  their  plans,  however. 
Edmond  Thery,  well  known  as  a  writer  of  French  finance,  gave 
out  a  statement  in  January,  1918,  with  reference  to  the  Russian 
situation,  which  tended  somewhat  to  restore  confidence.  His  fig- 
ures served  to  show  that  the  railway  revenues  in  Russia,  amount- 
ing to  321  million  rubles,  constituted  80  per  cent  of  the  interest 
on  the  Russian  state  debt  by  the  close  of  1912.  He  thought  that 
not  over  12,000,000,OOQ  francs  of  Russian  securities  of  all  kinds 
were  held  in  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  though  other 
estimates  *  have  run  as  high  as  20,000,000,000.  About  three- 
fourths  of  this  12,000,000,000  had  been  used,  he  said,  in  pur- 
chasing existing  railways,  in  creating  new  lines,  tn  developing 
industry  and  agriculture  and  tn  consolidating  old  loans.  From 
1902  to  1912  there  had  been  rapid  economic  developments  in 
Russia,  shown  by  the  following  percentage  increases  for  various 
commodities :  * 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Wheat    30     Iron  and  steel 100 

Barley    63     Imports    95 

Oats    21     Exports   76 

Potatoes    32     Ordinary  budget  receipts 40 

Coal    77     Railway  receipts  SO 

The  French  Government  has  not  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  the  Russian  securities,  but  it  has  paid  the  coupons,  "  Iransi- 
loirement  et  provisoirement,"  *  recognizing  specially  its  respon- 
sibility for  loans  floated  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  recog- 
nizing that  a  great  deal  of  the  French  capital  invested  in  Russia 
was  invested  by  patriots  who  foresaw  the  war  and  felt  that  they 
were  strengthening  an  ally  who  would  protect  France  against  the 
enemy.     Most  of  the  bonds  arc  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 

^Ibid.,  January  26,  1918,  paf;e  118. 

•  ibid..  May  2.  1918,  page  915. 

*  Ibid.,  February  2,  1918,  page  159. 

'  Journal  des  Econamistes,  May  15,  1918,  page  280. 
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poor  people.  The  Russian  loan  of  January,  1914,  had  been 
expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Finance  Ministry  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  to  be  used  for  strategic  railways.  The  total  burden  of 
interest  on  Russian  securities  would  be  about  a  billion  francs  a 
year,  not  easy  for  the  French  state  to  bear.'  In  connection  with 
the  new  French  war  loan  of  October,  1918,  provision  is  made 
for  the  acceptance  of  Russian  coupons  up  to  50  per  cent  of  a 
subscription,* 

Our  curves  do  not  show  the  course  of  French  war  stocks 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  quotations.  There  have  been 
war  booms  in  munition  shares,  among  them  Hotchkiss  and 
Creusot.  There  have  been  vigorous  booms  in  oil  stocks,  coppers, 
chemicals,  rubbers  and  other  securities. 

An  examination  of  the  curves  for  French  securities  from  1917 
on  will  show  comparatively  slight  influence  of  the  entrance  of 
America  into  the  war.  The  main  immediate  eflfect  of  American 
entrance  into  the  war  was  an  improvement  in  French  exchange 
on  foreign  countries,  particularly  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Switzerland.  On  the  whole,  the  bourse  has  not 
been  violently  affected  by  political  events  since  the  reopening 
after  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war.  There  was  heavy  pressure 
on  bad  Italian  and  Russian  news  in  the  fall  of  1917.  The  pro- 
longed battle  of  Verdun,  however,  in  the  summer  of  1916  left 
the  bourse  strong  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  days.  To  a  very 
considerable  extent,  the  French  bourse  has  been  under  control 
and  violent  breaks  have  been  averted. 

e915. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
French  Foreign  Trade  and  Foreign  Exchange 

In  a  large  way  we  have  already  outlined '  the  course  of  the 
foreign  trade  relations  of  France  during  the  war.  From  the 
banning  of  the  war,  France  has  boi^ht  increasingly  from  for- 
eign countries  more  than  she  has  exported,  and  there  has  been  a 
continuous  piling  up  of  an  adverse  balance  of  trade.  Even  be- 
fore the  war,  the  physical  balance  of  trade  was  "  adverse  "  to 
France,  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  merely  symptomatic  of 
her  creditor  position.  A  rich  country  with  large  foreign  invest- 
ments can  afford  to  import  more  than  she  exports,  just  as  an 
individual  capitalist  can  afford  to  consume  more  than  he  produces 
by  his  current  labor. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  France  was  a  creditor  to 
all  countries  and  a  debtor  to  none.  In  the  early  two  or  three 
months  of  the  war,  checks  on  New  York  and  on  London  were  at 
a  heavy  discount  in  the  French  markets,  owing  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  shipments  of  gold  and  the  inability  of  American  and 
English  banks  to  meet  their  obligations  easily  in  Paris.  But 
during  these  six  months  France  began  to  buy  largely  abroad 
and  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  she  had  become  debtor  on 
current  items,  so  that  the  foreign  exchange  rates  all  turned 
against  her  with  the  exception  of  those  on  Italy  and  Russia. 
The  climax  on  sterling  and  dollars  was  reached  on  April  13, 
3916.  when  a  check  on  London  was  worth  28.93  francs  per 
pound  (as  against  a  mint  par  of  25.22)  and  dollar  exchange 
(cable)  was  worth  6.07  francs  per  dollar  (as  against  a  mint  par 
of  .1.18).  This  represented  a  discount  of  over  12  per  cent  on 
the  franc  in  terms  of  American  dollars, 

'Chapter  on  "Depression  and  ' Rf prise  des  Affaires.'" 
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On  April  14,  1916,  there  was  an  agreement  made  between  the 
French  and  English  Governments  dealing  with  foreign  exchange. 
The  Banque  de  France  through  the  Treasury  was  enabled  to  take 
control  of  the  situation  and  it  steadily  improved.  The  chief 
factors  have  been  large  credits  in  Great  Britain,  the  export  of 
gold  by  the  Banque  de  France  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  pledge 
of  neutral  securities  as  a  basis  for  loans,  growing  confidence  in 
Allied  victories  and  large  loan  flotations  in  America,  and  finally 
after  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  direct  loans 
by  the  American  Government  to  the  French  Government.  The 
following  table  '  of  exchange  rates  in  Paris  on  various  points  for 
three  dates  in  1916  will  be  of  interest: 

Rate,  Jan.  1          Highest  Rate               Rate,  Sept  30 

Dale  Rate 

London  27.80  Apr.  13  28.93  27.84 

Holland    2.S9  Jan.    11  2.6654  2.39 

Italy    .89  May    2  .95                     .90^4 

New  York  S.86  Apr.  !3  6.07                    5M'A 

Russia  1.74  Sept   1  1.97^                1.87 

Sweden  1.63  May  11  1.85)4                1JS6 

Switzerland  1.11^  Apr.  11  1.17                    1.10 

An  exact  summing  up  of  the  debits  and  credits  in  France's 
balance  of  international  indebtedness  is  not  possible  on  the  basis 
of  data  accessible  to  the  present  writer,  but  certain  significant 
figures  can  be  given  which  will  outline  the  main  elements  in  the 
picture.  The  adverse  trade  balance,  large  in  1915,  became  very 
great  indeed  in  1916.  The  first  eleven  months  of  1916  show  an 
adverse  trade  balance  of  12,942,000,000  francs  when  allowance  is 
made  for  rising  prices.  The  official  figures  as  commonly  given 
out  have  been  based  on  the  prices  of  1914,  with,  after  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  a  correction  for  price  changes."  The  first  eleven 
months,  therefore,  show  an  adverse  trade  balance  well  in  excess 
of  the  great  loan  of  1916  (11,360,000.000  francs).  These 
figures,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  full  extent  of  the  adverse 
trade  balance,  since  many  of  the  imports  on  government  account 
were  not  included  in  them. 

As  we  have  earlier  seen,  France  had  difficulties  in  restricting 

'  London  Economitt,  October  14,  1916,  p^e  6S0. 
■  Ibid.,  January  6,  1917,  page  14. 
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her  imports.  Relying  on  foreign  trade  to  supply  her  with  the 
necessities  of  the  war  instead  of  seeking  early  to  make  herself 
self-sufficient  in  those  matters,  she  had  had  a  revival  of  the 
production  and  export  of  luxuries  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
import  of  necessities.  This  policy,  seemingly  wise  at  its  incep- 
tion, when  the  volume  of  the  world's  shipping  seemed  adequate, 
presented  increasing  difficulties  as  the  submarines  grew  more 
deadly  and  as  the  available  shipping  of  the  world  became  scarce. 
It  led  to  a  further  complication  in  that  France  was  hampered  in 
her  efforts  to  check  the  importation  of  luxuries.  If  she  restricted 
the  importation  of  luxuries  from  other  countries,  they  would  re- 
taliate by  restricting  the  export  of  French  luxuries,  which  would 
hamper  France  in  her  efforts  to  pay  for  the  things  she  needed. 
But  in  March,  1917,  following  England's  restriction  of  imports 
of  luxuries  from  France,  the  French  Government  took  vigorous 
control  of  foreign  trade  and  allowed  no  imports  except  by  the 
state  save  on  special  authority. 

In  these  figures  for  an  eleven  month  period,  we  have  indicated 
something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which  France  had 
to  face  in  making  foreign  payment.  In  part  this  has  been  done 
through  direct  borrowings  from  allies.  From  the  governments 
of  England,  the  United  States  and  Japan  and  from  private  in- 
vestors in  the  United  States  and  Japan,  France  has  borrowed  as 
follows,'  down  to  September  7, 1918 : 

England   Fr.    9,781,665,000 

United  Stat«    10,325,000.000 

Japan    390,000,000 

American  investors  (seven  principal  iisucs) . .         2,652,500,000 

Japanese  investors  193,440,000 

ToUl     Fr.  23,342,605,000 

The  seven  principal  issues  referred  to,  taken  by  American  in- 
vestors, are  as  follows : 

American  Foreign  Securities Fr.     472,500,000 

The  Anglo-French  Loan  (half) 1,250.000.000 

The  French  Republic  Loan 500.000,000 

City  of  Paris  Loan 250.000.000 

City  of  Bordeaux  Loan 60,000.000 

City  of  Lyons  Loan 60,000.000 

City  of  Marseilles  Loan 60,000.000 

Total     Fr.  2.652,500.000 

'  The  writer  is  indebted  for  these  figures  to  the  Statistical  E>epartment  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 
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To  this  23,342,605,000  francs  must  be  added  large  sums  placed 
with  English  investors  both  through  private  agencies  and  directly 
by  the  French  Government  in  connection  with  the  great  loans, 
and  various  smaller  loans  in  Norway,  Spain  and  other  countries, 
chiefly  short  term  credits  to  protect  the  exchanges.  There  have 
been  other  similar  credits  of  short  maturity,  now  largely  repaid, 
placed  in  the  United  States,  and  to  some  extent  Americans  have 
invested  directly  in  the  war  loans  in  Paris. 

In  partial  offset  of  these  debts,  France  had  loaned  her  allies, 
Russia,  Italy,  Belgijm,  Serbia  and  Roumania,  by  December  31, 
1917,  6,364,294,100  francs,  and  has  provided  in  her  budget  for 
additional  loans  to  allies  of  50,632,100  francs  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1918.'  Our  chapter  on  the  Banque  de  France  has 
dealt  with  the  gold  policy  and  foreign  exchange  policy  of  that 
institution.  Certain  of  the  loans  placed  in  the  United  States 
have  been  based  on  American  securities  owned  by  French  in- 
vestors mobilized  to  serve  as  collateral.  The  extent  of  this  has 
not  been  great.  France  had  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
American  securities.  In  very  large  degree  indeed  the  foreign 
securities  held  in  France  were  not  of  a  sort  which  she  could 
dispose  of  in  other  markets.  There  has  been  during  the  past 
four  years  little  enthusiasm  among  investors  outside  of  France 
for  Russian,  Bulgarian,  Brazilian,  Turkish  or  Mexican  securi- 
ties. As  early  as  June,  1915,  the  French  Government  through 
the  great  credit  houses  began  to  corral  American  railroad  securi- 
ties, making  favorable  terms  to  French  investors  in  these  issues. 
The  result  was  a  rise  in  the  French  bourse  of  American  securities 
and  a  cordial  response  on  the  part  of  French  investors  to  the 
requests  of  the  government  and  the  banks.  But  the  total  amount 
involved  was  small.  A  billion  francs  would  probably  cover  all 
the  American  railway  securities  listed  on  the  French  bourse.* 

Interesting  episodes  in  the  French  exchange  market  have  been 
the  collapse  of  rubles,  which  in  November,  1917,  fell  as  low  as 
75  centimes  per  ruble  (about  15  cents  as  against  a  par  of  over 
50  cents),  and  the  weakness  of  Italian  exchange,  which  reached 

e  2S,  1915,  page  1299. 
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its  low  point  at  about  the  same  time.  The  problem  of  Russian 
exchange  has  been  a  serious  concern  for  France  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  February,  1915,  the  finance  ministers  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia  met  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  financial  resources  of  the  Triple  Entente,  chiefly  to 
protect  Russian  exchange  which  was  then  weakened  by  the 
failure  to  get  wheat  through  the  Dardanelles.  In  June,  1&16, 
following  other  violent  fluctuations  in  pesetas,  a  credit  was 
secured  in  Spain  of  20,000.000  francs  monthly  for  six  months. 
About  the  same  time,  England  and  France  negotiated  small  loans 
in  Norway.  A  rise  in  Brazilians  in  London  in  May,  1916,  gave 
France  some  opportunity  to  protect  her  exchange  by  selling  the 
securities  in  the  London  market,  but  the  ability  of  the  London 
market  to  absorb  securities  from  other  countries  has  not  been 
great  enough  to  aid  substantially  in  the  enormous  exchange 
problem  which  France  has  had  to  face.' 

In  February,  1916,  a  loan  for  $30,000,000  (150,000,000 
francs)  was  placed  in  America  for  the  Schneider-Creusot 
munitions  firm  through  twenty  syndicate  bankers  in  the  United 
States.  The  French  bankers  supporting  the  loan  were  the 
Union  Parisienne,  Rothschild,  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  the  Comp- 
toir  d'Escompte,  the  Credit  Industriel  and  the  Banque  de  Paris 
et  des  Pays-Bas.    But  this  is  a  minor  rill  in  a  great  river. 

There  has  been  increasing  government  control  of  foreign 
exchange  operations,  particularly  since  the  middle  of  1917. 
Distinguished  French  financial  representatives  have  come  to 
America  more  than  once  through  the  war  and  since  our  entry 
into  the  war.  The  French  High  Commission  in  Washington 
and  the  Agence  Financiers  in  New  York  have  played  a  large 
role  in  securing  and  in  disbursing  French  credits  in  the 
United  States.  Throughout  the  war  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  British  and  French 
Governments. 

During  the  summer  of  1918  there  has  been  a  different  problem 
in  the  financial  relations  of  the  United  States  and  France  in  that 

"  French  Correspondence," 
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the  American  armies  in  France  have  made  large  expenditures  in 
that  country  which  have  necessitated  the  securing  of  American 
credits  in  France.  The  details  of  this  operation  can  not  at 
present  be  stated.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  notes  of  the  Banque  de  France  during  1918  had 
some  connection  with  this  problem.* 

One  factor  which  at  certain  periods  in  the  war  has  had  no 
small  influence  on  the  standing  of  French  exchange  in  neutral 
markets  in  Europe  has  been  the  efforts  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  French,  Russian  or  American  bank  notes  as 
well  as  securities  held  in  France  of  certain  Russian  and  Balkan 
industrial  corporations.  The  explanation  is  not  wholly  clear. 
Apparently  it  has  been  easier  for  Germany  to  make  payments  in 
the  Ukraine  with  notes  of  the  Allies  than  to  use  her  own  notes 
for  the  purpose.  The  desire  of  the  Germans  to  secure  the  stocks 
of  Russian  and  Balkan  corporations  has  apparently  been  due  to 
the  desire  to  get  control  of  these  corporations.  Steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  French  Government  to  check  the  export  of  such 
moneys  and  securities.* 

As  stated  above,  the  greatest  discount  on  the  franc  in  New 
York  was  something  over  12  per  cent  in  April,  1916.  This  had 
dropped  to  about  11  per  cent  by  March,  1917,  and  with  our  break 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  it  dropped  still  further  to 
a  trifle  over  8  per  cent.  The  low  since  then  was  in  September, 
1917,  when  a  10  per  cent  discount  was  reached.  In  August,  1918, 
the  discount  on  French  money  in  New  York  was  about  9  per  cent 

From  September,  1914,  to  March,  1915,  the  franc  and  pound 
sterling  moved  closely  together  in  New  York,  but  the  decline  in 
francs  in  1915  in  New  York  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
pound  sterling.  With  March,  1917,  however,  the  franc  made  an 
advance  while  the  pound  sterling  remained  unchanged.  In  a 
large  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  franc  and  the  pound  sterling 
have  shared  similar  fortunes  in  New  York  with  the  franc  trailing 
substantially  in  the  rear.  On  the  whole,  the  slight  discount 
throughout  this  period  of  gigantic  expenditure  is  a  striking 
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tribute  both  to  the  prestige  of  the  French  financial  system  and 
to  the  loyalty  of  Lombard  Street  France  has  perforce  leaned 
heavily  on  England  in  dealing  with  the  exchange  problem.  Since 
March,  1917,  of  course,  it  has  been  almost  wholly  American 
credits  which  have  sustained  both  the  pound  and  the  franc. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
New  York  at  the  Outbreak  of  the  War 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the  United  States  with  a  very 
safe  credit  position.  Trade  was  dull,  merchants  and  bankers 
were  moving  under  shortened  sail,  no  great  new  enterprises  had 
recently  been  undertaken  and  the  general  situation  was  thor- 
oughly solvent.  There  had  been  indeed  no  real  boom  since  the 
panic  of  1907.  Ordinarily  following  a  panic  and  a  period  of 
depression  such  as  that  of  1907-1008,  there  comes  a  revival  of 
business  with  progressive  tempo,  culminating  in  a  period  of 
active  prosperity.  The  "  business  cycle."  as  we  know  it,  is  an 
alternation  of  prosperity,  crisis,  depression  and  prosperity  again. 
But  following  the  panic  of  1907  there  had  been  a  steady  drag. 
The  year  1909  had  been  an  active  year  and  1910  had  continued 
activity  with  some  reduction  in  the  tempo,  but  1911,  as  shown 
both  by  figures  for  prices  and  for  physical  volume  of  production 
(indicated  by  railroad  gross  receipts)  had  shown  a  setback.  In 
1912,  there  was  a  substantial  rise  in  wholesale  prices  followed 
by  a  substantial  setback  in  1913,  with  a  moderate  continuance 
through  both  these  years  of  physical  productivity,  as  indicated 
by  railroad  gross  receipts.  But  there  had  been  nothing  follow- 
ing 1907  that  could  be  called  a  real  boom.' 

In  retrospect,  it  is  possible  to  offer  an  explanation  of  this, 
though  some  shrewd  observers,  as  Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes,  had  seen 
the  explanation  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  For  a  good 
many  years  before  1914  Europe  had  seen  the  war  coming.  The 
Banque  de  France  as  early  as  1899  began  its  policy  of  accumu- 
lating gold,  primarily  as  a  war  chest.  Between  1899  and  1910 
the  Banque  de  France  increased  its  gold  reserves  by  75  per  cent, 
but  increased  its  discounts  and  advances  during  the  same  period 
by  only  5  per  cent.  In  general,  for  several  years  before  the  war, 
;  278,  for  th«  statistics 
I4!l 
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European  investors  were  becoming  more  cautious  in  their  pur- 
chase of  American  securities  and  the  United  States  were  increas- 
ingly obliged  to  provide  their  own  capital  for  industrial  develop- 
ments. As  a  debtor  country  accustomed  to  borrowing  largely 
from  foreign  capitalists,  we  felt  a  drag  when  foreign  invest- 
ments in  our  securities  declined.  If  Europe  would  not  lend,  we 
could  not  so  readily  expand.  During  the  two  years  preceding 
the  war  particularly,  France  had  been  unable  to  make  foreign 
investments  as  before.  The  investments  which  she  had  been 
making  in  the  years  preceding  1912  had  been  to  a  large  degree, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  Russians,  Bulgarians,  Argentine  securities, 
Mexican  securities  and  the  like,  and  French  investment  in  Amer- 
ican securities  had  very  largely  ceased.  With  slight  expansion, 
therefore,  we  were  well  prepared  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  war — 
in  striking  contrast  with  France  or  with  Brazil. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  coming  of  the  war  found  us 
unfortunately  placed.  We  were  subject  to  heavy  calls  from 
Europe  for  gold.  There  had  been  a  drain  on  New  York's  gold 
for  some  time  before.  Beginning  with  1912  Germany  had  been 
accumulating  gold  in  unusual  amounts  and  France  and  Russia 
began  early  in  1914  a  rapid  accumulation  of  gold. 

Moreover,  from  March,  1914,  to  August,  1914,  imports  to 
the  United  States  had  substantially  exceeded  exports  for  every 
month — something  unprecedented  for  many  years  before  the 
war.  An  excess  of  imports  over  exports  had  not  occurred  for 
more  than  a  month  at  a  time  for  a  number  of  years  preceding 
March,  1914.'  Europe  was  depressed  and  had  reduced  its  buy- 
ing. Our  imports  were  not  unusually  large,  but  our  exports  were 
unusually  small. 

July  is  normally  in  any  case  the  time  of  lowest  exports  from 
the  United  States,  while  our  exports  usually  grow  very  large 
shortly  thereafter,  culminating  in  October,  November  or  De- 
cember in  very  heavy  shipments  of  grain  and  other  agricultural 
products.  It  has  been  a  long  standing  practice  of  American 
bankers  to  tide  over  the  period  of  low  exports  in  July  by  draw- 

'  See  L.  C.  Sorell :  "  Dislocations  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  itie  United 
States  Resulling  from  the  War,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  January, 
1916.  page  28  (chart). 
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ing  iinance  time  bills  on  London  in  payment  for  Imports  which 
they  liquidate  later  by  documentary  bills  *  drawn  on  London, 
connected  with  our  heavy  autumn  exports.  During  July,  1914, 
the  usual  volume  of  these  short  term  finance  bills  had  been  drawn 
and  there  was  a  large  volume  of  current  indebtedness  by  New 
York  to  London  as  a  result. 

As  we  have  seen,  New  York  bore  the  brunt  of  the  heavy 
selling  by  frightened  European  investors  of  securities  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  These  securities,  sold  for  cash  in  the  New 
York  market,  gave  rise  to  an  enormous  volume  of  demand  in- 
debtedness on  the  part  of  New  York  brokers  to  their  European 
clients  and  enormously  increased  the  demand  for  sight  exchange 
on  London. 

At  the  same  time  the  shock  of  the  war  had  demoralized  the 
London  foreign  exchange  market  and  had  interrupted  the  rela- 
tions between  New  York  and  London  bankers  which  would 
ordinarily  make  possible  the  creation  of  a  new  supply  of  finance 
bills  on  London  with  which  to  make  these  payments.  Ordinarily, 
New  York  bankers,  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  interest  rates 
demanded,  have  large  leeway  in  drawing  time  finance  bills  on 
their  London  correspondents,  which,  accepted  by  these  corre- 
spondents, may  be  discounted  in  the  London  market  and  provide 
cash  funds  against  which  New  York  bankers  may  draw.  But 
the  credit  of  the  London  acceptance  houses  was  heavily  shaken 
by  the  war  and  the  business  of  accepting  and  discounting  in 
London  was  practically  stopped  for  a  time.  The  only  way,  there- 
fore, by  which  New  York  banks  could  increase  their  supply  of 
sterling  exchange  was  by  the  actual  shipment  of  gold,  and  this 
became  impossible  after  England  declared  war  on  Germany  and 
the  seas  became  unsafe  for  shipping.  Under  these  conditions, 
exchange  rates  on  London  soared  to  unprecedented  heights. 
Five,  six  and  even  seven  dollars  a  pound  were  paid  in  certain 
cases.  These  high  rates  are  not  representative  of  an  organized 
market,  but  merely  of  the  virtual  absence  of  available  credits  in 

■ "  Documsntary  bills  "  are  bills  drawn  by  shippers  of  goods,  accompanied 
by  documents  evidencing  th?  fact  and  value  of  the  shipments,  as  bills  of 
lading,  insurance  policies,  consular  invoices,  etc.    "  Finance  bills  "  are  drawn 

by  bankers  on  bankers. 
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London  and  of  the  necessities  of  urgent  purchasers  anxious  to 
honor  their  obligations  in  London. 

In  this  unprecedented  situation,  the  New  York  stock  exchange 
was  forced  to  close.  In  all  its  long  history  this  institution  has 
been  closed  but  once  before,  in  the  panic  of  1873,  and  then  only 
for  a  period  of  ten  days.  It  closed  July  31,  1914,  for  an  in- 
definite periodand  virtually  all-  the  other  stock  exchanges  of  the 
United  States  followed  its  lead.  It  was  not  until  November  28, 
1914,  that  it  was  reopened  at  all,  and  then  only  for  bond  trading 
for  cash  or  "  regular  way  "  (i.e.,  on  the  daily  settlement  basis) 
and  at  minimum  prices  fixed  by  a  committee  of  the  stock  ex- 
change. On  Saturday,  December  12,  a  restricted  list  of  stocks, 
excluding  those  in  which  there  was  danger  of  heavy  inter- 
national selling,  was  admitted  for  cash  or  "  regular  way  "  trad- 
ing again,  with  minimum  prices  fixed  by  a  committee.  All  stocks 
were  admitted  on  December  15,  1914,  but  minimum  prices  pre- 
vailed for  a  number  of  weeks  following.  All  restrictions  on 
prices  were  finally  removed  on  April  1,  1915. 

The  stock  exchange  was  in  a  fairly  strong  position  in  July, 
1914.  Prices  had  declined  since  early  in  the  year,  and  the  high 
prices  of  1914  were  not  high  as  compared  with  earlier  years. 
Various  uncertainties  as  to  the  future  of  business  had  led,  more- 
over, to  a  large  short  interest  which  constituted  a  protection  when 
further  selling  should  come,  as  the  shorts  would  take  advantage 
of  further  declines  to  "  take  profits."  There  had  been  a  reduced 
volume  of  speculation  for  a  number  of  years.  The  last  preceding 
year  of  real  stock  exchange  activity  had  been  1909,  when  214,- 
000,000  shares  were  sold.  The  following  table  shows  a  steady 
decline  in  share  sales  from  that  year : 

Shares 

1909  214.000.000 

1910   1M,000,000 

1911    1?7,000.000 

1912  1.11.000,000 

1913  83.000,000 

1914  47,000.000  * 

Even  1909  had  not  been  a  year  of  extraordinary  stock  ex- 
change activity.    In  1906,  284,000,000  shares  had  been  sold;  in 
'  Exchange  closed  for  over  three  months. 
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1905,  263,000,000;  in  1901,  266,000,000.    A  number  of  other 

years  had  approached  1909  in  magnitude.    One  must  go  back  to 

1897  to  find  a  year  in  which  share  sales  were  as  low  as  1913, 

The  volume  of  stock  collateral  loans  on  June  30,  1914,  in 

New  York  City  banks  was  substantially  larger  than  it  had  been 

in  1913,  if  figures  for  collateral  loans  of  national  banks  may  be 

taken  as  representative.    The  following  table  will  show  this : ' 

September  1,  1910  $517,000,000 

June  7,  1911 520,000,000 

June  14,  1912 550,000,000 

June  4,  1913 506,000,000 

June  30,  1914 627.000,000 

The  quiet  selling  that  had  been  going  on  on  the  part  of 
European  investors  for  some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  had  evidently  led  to  some  expansion  of  bank  collateral 
loans.  None  the  less,  this  volume  of  collateral  loans  was  not 
alarmingly  great,  and  both  the  banks  and  the  stock  market  were 
in  good  position  to  meet  any  ordinary  emergency.  New  York 
had  at  aU  events  one  advantage  over  London  and  Paris,  in  that 
the  daily  settlement  prevailing  in  New  York  made  it  possible  to 
test  the  solvency  of  brokers  every  day  and  there  was  no  fort- 
night's accumulation  of  weakness  when  the  shock  came. 

But  the  emergency  that  came  was  one  that  could  not  be  met. 
In  certain  securities  held  in  large  quantities  by  European  in- 
vestors the  selling  was  terrific  and  the  declines  in  prices  were 
startling.    Among  these  were : 

High,  1914        July  30,  1914  Decline 

Atchison    lOOf*  SS'A  WA 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 98f*  72  26*^ 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit   94/j  79  15^ 

Canadian  Pacific  220</i  156^  64j^ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 68  41J^  26^^ 

St.    Paui    107J^  85  22J< 

U.  S.  Steel 67'A  50^^  16ji 

■  ComflroUer's  Report,  1914,  Vol.  2,  page  736.  The  colUteral  loans  of 
national  banks  in  New  York  City  are  not  fully  typical  of  total  stock  and 
bond  collateral  loans.  First,  obviously  because;  they  do  not  include  the  State 
banks,  trust  companies  or  private  banks,  and,  second,  because  they  do  include 
certain  loans  on  "other  collateral  security,"  including  warehouse  receipts, 
chattel  mortgages,  etc.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  other  elements  are  of 
comparatively  minor  importance  in  New  York  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
stock  and  bond  collateral  loans  of  the  trust  companies  and  State  banks 
tend  to  expand  and  contract  under  the  same  conditions  that  those  of  the 
national  banks  do.  It  is  interestina  to  note  that  the  figarr  for  1913  is  lower 
than  the  figure  for  1904  (538,000.000).     Vide  Value  of  Monty,  page  511. 
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The  general  averages  also  showed  startling  declines.  Twenty- 
five  typical  railway  stocks  had  an  average  price  of  78.18  at  the 
end  of  June,  1U14.  They  declined  to  BG-TS  for  their  closing  price 
in  July.  Twenty-five  typical  industrial  stocks  which  had  a  clos- 
ing price  of  58.19  in  June  1914,  dropped  to  48.70  by  the  end 
of  July.  The  combined  average  of  these  rails  and  industrials 
dropped  from  08.18  at  the  end  of  June  to  57.77  by  the  end  of 
July.  The  decline  in  bond  prices  was  less  dramatic.  Forty 
representative  bonds  had  as  an  average  closing  price  at  the  end 
of  June  86.56,  and  their  price  when  the  stock  exchange  closed 
was  82.73.' 

The  actual  volume  of  sales  made  in  July  was  not  extraordi- 
narily large  as  compared  with  many  other  periods.  On  Tuesday, 
July  28,  when  a  great  break  came  in  the  list,  1,020,000  shares 
were  sold.  The  stock  exchange  has  on  several  occasions  ex- 
ceeded two  million  shares,  with  much  less  change  in  prices.  The 
significant  points  in  connection  with  this  selling,  however,  are 
first,  that  it  was  selling  by  investors  rather  than  by  speculators, 
and,  second,  that  it  was  selling  by  foreigners  rather  than  by 
domestic  sellers.  A  moderate  amount  of  selling  by  investors  may 
make  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  course  of  security  prices 
than  enormous  sales  by  speculators,  since  the  speculators  selling 
short  remain  a  potential  buying  power  in  the  market  and  since 
the  short  seller  provides  loan  funds  to  the  bull,  from  whom  he 
borrows  the  stocks  which  he  must  deliver.  The  investor,  how- 
ever, who  sells  withdraws  funds  from  the  loan  market.  The 
case  is  intensified  when  the  seller  is  a  foreign  investor,  because 
the  foreigner  not  merely  withdraws  funds  from  the  loan  market, 
but  tends  also  to  withdraw  gold  from  the  reserves  of  the  banks, 
restricting,  temporarily,  their  ability  to  expand  loans  to  protect 
the  market.'  With  New  York's  gold  supply  already  subject  to 
calls  from  Europe  for  the  other  reasons  already  mentioned,  this 

'  The  securities  chosen  for.  the  figures  are  those  used  by  the  New  York 
Times  /Innaliit. 

'  This  i5  much  less  true  in  London  or  Paris  than  it  was  in  New  York 
before  1917,  since  New  York  was  subject  to  legal  reserve  requirements.  The 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  1917  have  virtuallj;  done  away 
with  legal  reserve  requirements,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter,  infra,  qn  the 
federal  reserve  system. 
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further  cause  for  a  drain  placed  the  banks  in  a  difficult  position 
when  it  came  to  providing  funds  to  sustain  the  market. 

The  closing  of  the  stock  exchange  was  necessary.  Had  it 
remained  open  another  day,  the  break  in  prices  would  have  been 
disastrous.  The  margins  protecting  collateral  loans  at  the  banks 
would  have  been  hopelessly  wiped  out  and  bank  resources  tech- 
nically impaired.  Both  in  the  interests  of  the  banks  and  of 
brokers  and  brokers'  customers,  it  was  imperative  that  the  ex- 
change be  closed,  and  inasmuch  as  danger  to  the  banks,  brokers 
and  the  brokers'  customers  would  have  involved  the  whole  credit 
system  of  the  country,  it  was  essentially  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  the  exchange  be  closed. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  advantageously  closed  a  day  or  two  earlier.  It  is  the  view 
of  Professor  O.  M.  W.  Sprague  and  Mr.  H.  G.  S.  Noble, 
President  of  the  stock  exchange,  that  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
exchange  stayed  open  as  long  as  it  did.  Stock  prices  went  low, 
but  not  so  low  that  the  banks  could  not  stand  the  strain.  The 
market  was  pretty  thoroughly  liquidated.  A  reopening  of  the 
exchange  was  thus  made  much  easier  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  stocks  remained  at  a  higher  level  with  many  sellers 
anxious  to  liquidate  while  the  exchange  was  closed.'  The  con- 
trol over  selling  outside  the  exchange  during  the  period  while 
the  exchange  was  closed  would,  moreover,  have  been  much  less 
effective  had  not  the  market  been  thoroughly  liquidated.  As  Mr. 
Noble  makes  clear  in  his  interesting  paper,  the  closing  of  the 
stock  exchange  was  accompanied  by  a  rigorous  control  over  auc- 
tion rooms,  the  curb  and  all  other  outside  markets,  and  the 
volume  of  security  selling  was  held  within  very  narrow  limits 
indeed  during  the  period  the  stock  exchange  remained  closed. 

Apart  from  the  closing  of  the  stock  exchange  other  emergency 
measures  were  called  for.  As  has  always  happened  in  crises, 
the  New  York  banks  were  subject  to  domestic  drains  on  their 

"O.  M,  W.  Sprague:  "Crisis  of  1914  in  the  United  States,"  American 
,  Economic  Review,  September,  1915;  H.  G.  S.  Noble:  "The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  the  Crisis  of  1914,"  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Country  Life  Press. 
I91S.  These  two  papers  are  classics  of  permanent  value.  The  writer  is 
much  indebted  to  both  for  his  interpretation  of  the  situation  in  New  York 
U  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
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cash  reserves  in  addition  to  the  calls  from  Europe  for  gold. 
During  the  week  ending  July  31,  the  clearing  house  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  New  York  lost  $56,000,000  in  cash  reserve, 
of  which  $20,000,000  represented  withdrawals  by  American  and 
Canadian  banks.'  Resort  was  had  to  the  use  of  clearing  house 
certificates,  as  had  been  the  case  in  previous  crises.  The  clearing 
house  certificate  is  an  instrument  issued  by  the  clearing  house  to 
the  banks  upon  collateral  deposited  by  the  bank  with  the  clearing 
house.  It  represents  a  pooling  of  the  credit  of  all  the  banks  and 
is  good  in  payments  between  banks  at  the  clearing  house.  The 
bank  whose  cash  reserves  are  low  is  thus  enabled  to  protect  itself 
against  drains  at  the  clearing  house.  The  clearing  house  cer- 
tificate, however,  is  good  only  in  payments  between  banks  which 
are  members  of  the  same  clearing  house.  It  is  of  no  use  to  a 
New  York  bank  subject  to  drain  from  the  outside. 

Previous  crises  have  meant  that  the  New  York  banks  have 
suspended  cash  payments,  but  in  1914  there  was  a  further  remedy 
available.  The  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  of  1908  had  been  designed 
to  enable  national  banks  to  issue  notes  freely  in  a  crisis.  This 
act  was  to  have  expired  by  limitation  on  July  1,  1914,  but  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913  fortunately  extended  it  for  another 
year  to  provide  against  emergencies  pending  the  inauguration  of 
the  federal  reserve  system,  and  amended  it  by  reducing  the  tax 
on  notes  issued  under  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  from  5  per  cent 
to  3  per  cent  during  the  first  three  months  of  issue,  thereafter 
increasing  it  by  %  per  cent  a  month  to  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent, 
where  the  original  act  had  provided  for  increases  of  1  per  cent 
a  month  to  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent.  Certain  other  restric- 
tions in  the  original  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act- had  been  removed. 
No  use  had  been  made  of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  prior  to 
this  emergency.  The  very  term  "  emergency  currency  "  had  been 
an  obstacle.  Banks  had  feared  that  it  would  be  a  confession  of 
weakness  should  they  make  use  of  the  act.  But  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  speedy  resort  was  had  to  it  and  the  new  notes  were 
issued  in  large  volume.  Indistinguishable  in  form  from  ordi- 
nary national  bank  notes  (except  that  they  were  new  and  clean), 
'  Sprague,  op.  fi(„  page  517. 
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they  were  accepted  readily  by  the  people.  Banks  paying  them 
out  were  enaUed  to  retain  their  gold  and  "  lawful  money  "  as 
reserve.  In  all,  2,197  of  the  7,600  national  banks  became  mem-r 
bers  of  the  currency  associations  which  issued  these  notes.  The 
total  amount  of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  notes  approved  for  circu- 
lation was  $383,446,215  and  the  maximum  outstanding  was  . 
$386,616,990  on  October  24,  1914.  Redemption  of  this  cur- 
rency began  as  early  as  October,  1917.  By  December  26,  re- 
demption had  amounted  to  $217,000,000  and  on  July.l,  1915, 
all  but  $200,000  of  the  authorized  issue  had  been  retired.'  This 
emergency  currency  made  it  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  banks 
to  suspend  cash  payments  and  the  panic  was  safely  passed  with- 
out suspension. 

The  crisis  of  1914  is  unique  in  our  history  in  that  it  was 
wholly  due  to  external  causes.  As  we  have  seen,  the  internal 
situation  was  thoroughly  solvent  Writing  in  the  summer  of 
1915,  Professor  Sprague  was  able, to  date  the  end  of  the  crisis 
in  the  United  States  at  November,  1914,  except  for  the  cotton 
growing  southern  States.  Cotton  was  indeed  hard  hit.  The  cur- 
rent crop  was  16,000.000  bales,  a  record  crop.  Demoralized  by  . 
the  prospective  loss  of  the  European  market,  cotton  broke  in 
price  at  the  same  time  stocks  did.  at  the  end  of  July,  and  the 
cotton  exchange  closed  when  the  stock  exchange  closed,  the 
closing  price  being  10.50  cents  per  pound.  The  cotton  exchange 
reopened  in  November,  1916,  with  quotations  at  7.50  cents  a 
pound,  while  cotton  was  being  sold  in  the  south  at  5  to  6  cents 
a  pound.  The  emergency  was  real,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  banks  in  northern  States  subscribed 
a  fund  of  $100,000,000.  while  southern  banks  provided 
$35,000,000  as  a  fund  .for  cotton  loans.  Very  little  use  was 
made  of  this  fund,  however.  A  decided  increase  in  the  foreign 
demand  for  cotton  which  came  early  in  January,  1915,  from 
Europe  brought  cotton  up  to  9  cents  by  the  end  of  January,  and 
10  cents  by  the  end  of  February.  From  that  time  on.  there  has 
been  no  serious  depression  through  lack  of  demand  at  reason- 
able prices  in  any  of  the  major  industries  of  the  United  States. 
^Journal  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  May,  1916,  page  1039. 
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The  general  situation  regarding  commercial  credit  in  the 
United  States  has  been  on  the  whole  surprisir^ly  satisfactory 
during  the  war.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  led  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  failures,  as  was  to  be  expected — 22,000  in  1915  as 
against  16,000  in  1913.  The  number  of  failures  has  markedly 
declined  in  1916  and  1917,  while  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1918  the  figures  are  even  lower.  The  following  figures  are  taken 
from  Dun's  Review  of  January  5, 1918 : 

Number  of  Amount  of  Average 

Year                                          Failures  Liabilities  LiabtliUes 

1906  10.682  5119201,515  $11,159 

1907   11.725  197,385,225  16,834 

190e  15.690  222,315,684  14.169 

1909  12.924  154,603,465  11,963 

1910  12.652  201,757,097  15.947 

1911   13,441  191,061,665  14.215 

1912  15.452  203,117391  13.145 

1913  16,037  272,672,288  17,003 

1914  18,280  357,908,859  19.579 

1915   22.156  302.286,148  13.644 

1916  16.993  196,212,256  11.547 

1917  133S5  183.441.371  13,168 

Number  of  ,....-- 

Failures  Assets  Liabilities 

First  9  mos.  of  1918 8,069  $75.142781  $122,975,024 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
Gold,  Foreign  Trade  and  Foreign  Exchange 

We  have  seen  that  New  York  had  been  subject  to  heavy  drains 
of  gold  for  some  time  before  the  war.  The  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  of  gold  in  1913  was  over  $28,000,000;  to  the  end 
of  June,  1914,  it  was  $84,000,000;  and  for  the  whole  of  1914, 
$165,000,000.  One  factor  which  comphcated  the  situation  in 
the  crisis  of  1914  was  the  fact  that  New  York  City  had  short 
term  obligations  maturing  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000,  of 
which  $80,000,000  were  held  in  England  and  France.  With 
London  exchange  almost  unattainable,  the  city's  obligations  were 
in  danger  of  dishonor.  To  protect  the  credit  of  the  city,  a  syn- 
dicate, in  which  all  but  four  of  the  130  banks  and  trust  companies 
of  New  York  participated,  agreed  to  supply  gold  or  exchange  as 
might  be  necessary.  As  a  further  means  of  protecting  the  coun- 
try's reputation  for  honoring  gold  obligations,  a  gold  pool  of 
$100,000,000  was  organized  imder  the  guidance  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  involving  the  clearing  house  banks  of  all  the 
reserve  cities.  Shipments  of  gold  to  the  depository  of  the  Bank 
of  England  at  Ottawa  by  this  pool  proved  sufficient  to  ease  the 
situation  greatly  and  to  bring  sterling  exchange  down  to' a 
reasonable  figure. 

But  it  was  less  these  emergency  measures  than  it  was  the 
tremendous  volume  of  foreign  demand  for  American  products 
for  war  purposes  which  brought  relief  from  the  critical  situa- 
tion. In  October  the  United  States  lost  $44,000,000  of  gold; 
in  November  they  lost  $7,000,000;  in  December,  the  tide  turned 
and  the  United  States  gained  about  $4,000,000  net  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  gold.  The  explanation  is  of  course 
the  very  heavy  shipments  of  commodities  on  European  account. 
From  December,  1914,  to  May,  1917,  the  United  States  gained 
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gold  at  a  rate  never  dreamed  of  before.  In  1915  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  gold  was  over  $420,000,000;  in  1916 
over  $520,000,000  and  in  1917  over  $180,000,000,  a  net  gain 
for  the  three  years,  1915-1917  inclusive,  of  $1,111,000,000  in 
gold,  and  a  gain  of  more  than  a  billion  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

On  April  1,  1917,  the  general  stock  of  gold  coin,  including 
bullion  in  the  Treasury,  was  estimated  at  $3,089,000,000.  The 
United  States  have  lost  gold  somewhat  since  that  time,  the  figures 
standing  on  April  1, 1918,  at  $3,043,000,000 — a  figure  which  has 
been  changed  little  since,  owing  to  the  rigorous  control  of  gold 
shipments  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  gold  policy,  later 
to  be  discussed. 

The  most  significant  consequence  of  this  huge  flood  of  gold  is 
to  be  found  in  the  money  rates  in  the  New  York  market,  illus- 
trated by  the  accompanying  chart  for  call  rates.  During  the 
period  when  the  stock  exchange  was  closed  and  when  the  drain 
on  New  York  for  gold  was  heaviest,  the  call  rates  went  up  to '8 
per  cent,  though  favored  customers  were  charged  only  6  per 
cent.  These  rates  were  of  course  not,  strictly  speaking,  call  rates. 
Since  the  stock  market  viras  closed  and  the  banks  could  not  sell 
the  collateral  on  which  the  loans  were  made,  it  was  impossible  to 
call  the  loans.  They  were  in  fact  undated  time  loans.  With  the 
turn  of  the  tide  of  gold  in  December,  however,  and  with  the 
reopening  of  the  stock  exchange,  the  rates  dropped  rapidly  and 
for  over  a  year  from  January,  1915,  to  May,  1916,  New  York 
enjoyed  a  period  of  the  easiest  money  rates  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Street.  The  "  high  "  on  call  rates  at  the  "  money 
post "  of  the  stock  exchange  was  2H  per  cent,  the  "  low  "  was  1 
per  cent,  and  the  general  range  was  from  1?4  to  2  per  cent.  It 
was  not  until  the  heavy  financial  operations  of  the  government 
in  the  summer  of  1917  that  call  money  got  as  high  as  5  per  cent 
again.  This  easy  money  undoubtedly  facilitated  greatly  the  in- 
dustrial recovery  which  followed,  accelerated  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  enormously  accelerated  the  volume  of  exchanges, 
made  easier  the  financial  transactions  required  in  the  starting  of 
new  enterprises  to  meet  the  war  demands  and  was  a  potent  factor 
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in  the  marvelous  mobilization  of  the  industrial  resources  of 
America.' 

Foreign  demand,  directed  first  toward  grains  and  munitions 
in  the  fall  of  1914,  gradually  spread  over  a  wide  range  of  Ameri- 
can products;  while  domestic  demand  from  the  industries  made 
prosperous  by  European  demand  quickened  every  field  of  Ameri- 
can industry.  The  story  of  the  industrial  recovery  and  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  will  best  be  told  in  the  following  table 
indicative  of  physical  volume  of  production  in  which  the  physical 
production  in  1910  is  counted  as  100  per  cent: 

Per  cent 

1910  100.0 

1911   99.0 

1912  106.9 

1913  112.5 

1914  •■ 104.S 

1915  110.0 

1916  129.0 

1917  13IJ* 

1918  124.8 

The  rising  volume  of  production  was  accompanied  by  and  in- 
deed largely  caused  by  rising  prices  (the  explanation  of  which 
we  shall  take  up  in  a  later  section)  and  the  combination  of  rising 
physical  volimie  of  production  and  rising  prices  led  to  a  wholly 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  income  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table : 

1910  $30,500,000,000 

191 1  29,600,000,000 

1912- 33300,000.000 

1913  34,800.000.000 

1914  32.600,000,000 

1915  35,400,000.000 

1916  49,200.000.000 

1917  68,600,000.000 

1918  73,400,000,000 

The  comparative  importance  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  as 

'  But  it  is  possible  to  question  this.  London  was  losing  gold  heavily 
during  this  same  period,  and  yet  London  discount  rates  were  kept  low  on 
the  whole.  See  charts,  infra,  appendix.  London,  however,  was  not  on  a 
strict  gold  basis. 

'  This  index  of  physical  volume  of  production  is  based  on  railroad  gross 
receipts  for  the  years  1910  to  1916.  inclusive.  For  1917  and  1918,  a  different 
method  is  employed.  For  the  method  of  this  computation,  see  the  present 
writer's  lvalue  of  Money,  appendix  to  chapter  13,  and  Annalist,  January  6, 
1919.  pages  5-6  and  61. 
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this  rapid  expansion  went  on  is  indicated  by  the  following  table 
showing  the  ratio  of  foreign  to  domestic  trade : ' 

Per  cent 

1910  9.9 

1911  11.4 

1912  11.6 

1913  11.5 

1914  11.7 

1915  11.4 

1916  17.9 

1917  137 

1918  13.4 

The  apparent  decline  in  the  ratio  of  foreign  to  domestic  trade 
in  1917  and  1918  does  not  mean  that  the  volume  of  physical 
exports  was  comparatively  reduced  in  these  years.  An  enormous 
volume  of  exports  was  sent  on  account  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment itself  to  France  which  did  not  get  into  the  export  figures. 

The  heavy  foreign  purchases  in  the  United  States  led  to  in- 
creasing difficulties  in  making  payments.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  belligerent  countries  to  pay  for  the  goods  we  sent  them  with 
goods  produced  by  them  exported  to  us.  The  balance  of  trade 
grew  ever  greater.  From  July  1,  1914.  to  July  31,  1918,  the 
total  excess  of  our  merchandise  exports  over  imports  was  $10,- 
110,000,000,  virtually  all  of  which  represented  a  debt  of  the 
European  belligerents,  as  our  increasing  exports  to  various  neu- 
trals were  largely  offset  by  exports  from  those  neutrals  either  to 
us  or  to  Europe.  Part  of  the  consequence  of  this  heavy  trade 
balance  we  have  already  seen  in  the  enormous  shipments  of  gold 
which  we  received.  An  early  consequence  of  it  was  a  decline  in 
the  exchange  rates  of  the  leading  belligerents  in  the  New  York 
foreign  exchange  market,  as  shown  by  the  chart  opposite  page 
158.  The  decline  in  the  pound  sterling  in  the  summer  of  1915  to 
something  like  $4.60  per  pound,  though  less  dramatic  than  the  de- 
cline in  many  other  rates,  was  still  the  subject  of  perhaps  most 
comment  in  view  of  the  importance  of  sterling  exchange.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  exchange  rates  in  New  York  for  the 
various  countries  during  the  war  would  be  fascinating,  but  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion.     We  shall  content 

'  The  basis  of  this  estimate  is  contained  in  the  same  sources. 
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ourselves  with  an  effort  to  estimate  the  main  factors  involved  in 
protecting  the  exchanges  in  New  York  and  in  paying  for  the 
great  excess  of  American  exports  and  with  comment  upon  some 
of  the  more  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  these  rates. 
The  charts  themselves  will  supply  further  details.  In  an  address 
before  the  national  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  in  Denver,  in  September,  1918,  Mr,  John  E.  Rovensky, 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 
undertook  to  cast  a  balance  showing  how  we  have  been  paid  for 
our  exports,  as  follows : 

Here  it  may  be  interesting  to  analyze  how  our  huge  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance was  financed ;  in  other  words,  what  did  we  receive  in  exchange  for  the 
commodities  we  exported? 

The  merchandise  trade  balance  plus  the  silver  export  balance  amounted 
to  a  little  over  ten  billion  dollars.  In  return  for  this  we  received  gold  to 
the  extent  of  about  one  billion  dollars;  we  had  returned  to  us  about  two 
billion  dollars  of  our  own  securities  that  had  been  held  abroad;  and  we 
arranged  to  loan  our  allies  and  other  foreign  countries  about  lYi  billion 
dollars.  This  makes  a  total  of  about  10^  billion  dollars.  The  difference 
between  this  figure  and  the  export  balances  mentioned  above  amounts  to  a 
quarter  billion  dollars.  This  amount  is  probably  represented  by  loans  that 
have  been  made  to  allies  and  others  and  have  not  yet  been  used,  increase 
in  cash  balances  of  foreign  banks  in  the  United  States,  merchandise  paid 
for  and  not  yet  exported,  etc* 

TABLE   SHOWING   NET   FOREIGN    TRADE   BALANCES    AND 
METHOD  OF  FINANCING  SAME  SINCE  JULY  1,  1914 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

Excess  of  merchandise  exports  over  imports,  July  1,  1914- 

July  31.  1918 10.110 

Excess  of  silver  exports  over  imports,  July  I,  191+-July  31, 

1918    195 

Total    10.305 

Excess  of  gold  imports  over  exports,  July  1,  1914-July  31, 

1918    1,043 

Uiiited  States  securities   repurchased   January    31,    1915,   to 

January  31,  1917 1.743 

United  States  repurchased  since  January  31,  1917  (estimated)  250 
Loans  by  United  States  Government   to   Allied  countries  up 

to  August   1,   1918.  less  unavailed  balances  of  loans  and 

less  $60,000,000  credit  by  Argentina 6.029 

Loans  by  Individuals  to  foreign  countries  to  August  31,  1918.     1,500      10.565 

Balance    260 
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A  different  estimate  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  statistician  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  would  place  the  securities 
brought  back  from  Europe  to  America  at  between  $3,000,000,000 
and  $4,000,000,000.' 

The  following  tables  prepared  by  the  statistical  department  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  are  believed  to  be 
as  accurate  a  statement  as  it  is  now  possible  to  make  of  the  loans 
placed  in  the  United  States  by  foreign  governments  during  the 
war,  either  with  the  United  States  Government  directly  or  with 
American  investors, 

CREDITS  EXTENDED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(To  September  26,  1918) 

Great  Britain  $3,745,000,000 

France    2,065,000,000 

luly    860.000,000 

Russia 325,000.000 

Belgium  157,020.000 

Greece    15,790.000 

Cuba  IS.000,000 

Siberia   12.000.000 

Liberia  5,000.000 

Roumania    6,666,666 

Total     $7,206,476,666 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES  IN  THE  HANDS 
OF  AMERICAN  INVESTORS 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland $300,000,000 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 250.000.000 

Dominion  of  Canada 75.000.000 

Dominion  of  Canada 100.000,000 

Anglo-French  loan  SOO.OOO.OOO 

American  Foreign  Securities  Ca 94.500.000 

French  Republic  100.000.000 

City  of  Paris SO.000.000 

City  of  Bordeaux 12,000.000 

City  of  Lvons 12.000.000 

City  of  Marseilles 12.000.000 

Italian  Government  25.000,000 

Imperial  Russian  Government 25.000,000 

Government  of   Switzerland 5,000.000 

Kingdom   of   Norway ."S.OdOOOO 

Government  of  Argentina 25.000.000 

Republic  of  China 5,000,000 

ToUl     $1,595,500,000 

The  chart  for  exchange  rates  in  New  York  on  belligerent 
countries  shows  virtually  all  rates  adverse  to  New  York  at  the 
'  Eeonomic  World.  August  17, 1918,  page  223. 
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outbreak  of  the  war  turning  favorable  to  New  York  in  all  cases 
by  March,  1915.  With  the  exception  of  the  rate  on  Yokohania, 
none  of  the  rates  on  belligerent  countries  have  been  above  par 
since  that  date.  The  course  of  French  exchange  we  have  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  chapter.  The  course  of  London  exchange 
is  fairly  simply  explained.  Following  the  turn  of  the  tide  in 
December,  1914,  London  exchange  sagged  heavily  through  the 
summer  of  1915,  when  gold  shipments  to  New  York  and  a  loan 
placed  in  New  York  brought  it  back  to  about  2  per  cent  below 
par.  This  discount  was  supposed  to  be  not  greater  than  the 
expense  of  shipping  gold  from  London  to  New  York  when  war 
time  insurance  rates  and  other  expenses  were  taken  into  account. 
Sterling  exchange  w^th  the  exception  of  a  slight  break  in 
November,  1916,  has  been  kept  "  pegged  "  at  this  point.  The 
operations  have  been  largely  conducted  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
through  whom  gold  has  been  brought  to  the  New  York  market 
and  through  whom  purchases  of  sterling  exchange  have  been 
made  in  enormous  volume.  Through  much  of  1916  and  down 
to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  in  1917,  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  were  purchasing  in  the  New  York  market  ster- 
ling exchange  to  an  average  of  $10,000,000  a  day.  With  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  and  the  extension  of 
credit  by  the  American  Government  to  the  British  Goverment, 
sterling  has  been  in  part  protected  by  difFerent  measures. 

The  course  of  the  neutral  exchange  rates  in  New  York  has 
been  strikingly  different.  Interruptions  by  the  British  navy  of 
shipments  of  gold  to  those  neutral  states  so  situated  that  the 
gold  might  go  on  to  Berlin,  notably  Sweden,  led  early,  as  our 
chart  opposite  shows,  to  a  premium  on  neutral  exchange  in 
New  York.  The  situation  was  intensified  after  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  and  particularly  after  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  policy  of  restricting  gold  shipments  was  put  into 
effect.'  Rates  on  various  points,  Valparaiso,  Madrid  and  the 
northern  neutrals,  grew  very  adverse. 

'  Really  the  policy  of  (he  Treasury,  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  die  Federal  Reserve  Board  concurred.  The  Board  acted  merely  as  the 
agent  of  tlie  Treasury  in  the  n)a.tter.  For  a  discussion  of  this  policy,  see 
chapter  xv,  infra,  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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The  case  of  Spanish  exchange  is  particularly  interesting.  So 
far  as  our  direct  trade  relations  with  Spain  are  concerned,  the 
balance  of  trade  is  favorable  to  us.  We  export  to  Spain  more 
than  we  import  from  her.  But  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments were  making  heavy  purchases  in  Spain  for  their  armies 
in  France  and  later  the  American  Government  also  made  such 
purchases  for  its  army — a  procedure  particularly  desirable  inas- 
much as  the  goods  crossing  the  Pyrenees  were  not  exposed  to 
danger  from  the  U-boats.  Spanish  bankers  thus  became  pos- 
sessed of  large  amounts  of  sterling  and  franc  exchange  which 
they  sold  increasingly  in  New  York,  as  they  could  there  find  the 
best  market  for  it,  in  view  of  the  credits  which  were  being  used 
there  to  protect  sterling  and  French  exchange.  As  a  result, 
Spanish  bankers  became  possessed  of  an  ever  increasing  amount 
of  dollar  exchange  in  Madrid,  and  the  price  of  dollar  exchange 
was  correspondingly  depressed.  The  natural  method  of  meeting 
this  difficulty  would  be,  of  course,  to  ship  gold  to  Spain.  This, 
however,  was  not  permitted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
during  the  summer  of  1918  the  premium  on  Spanish  exchange 
(pesetas)  exceeded  50  per  cent,  declining  sharply  late  in  the 
summer,  when  the  defeat  of  the  German  armies  in  France  was 
assured. 

A  similar  tale  might  be  told  of  South  American  exchange.* 
The  story,  however,  of  the  exchange  rates  on  Madrid  and 
Stockholm  is  not  complete.  In  both  these  countries  a  further 
complication  entered ;  namely,  the  suspension  of  the  free  coinage 
of  gold  and  the  cessation  of  the  purchase  by  the  Bank  of  Spain 
and  the  Bank  of  Sweden  of  gold  for  bank  notes  at  a  fixed  rate. 
In  both  Sweden  and  Spain,  as  a  consequence  of  this  restriction 
of  free  coinage  of  gold  and  free  issue  of  bank  notes,  the  money 
of  the  countries  rose  to  a  value  exceeding  that  of  its  nominal  gold 
bullion  equivalent,*  Shipment  of  gold  bullion  to  Spain,  there- 
fore, was  not  sufficient  to  bring  Madrid  exchange  in  New  York 

'  See  Circular  No.  38  of  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Foreiftn  and  Domestic  Commerce  on  "The  Chilean  Trade  Balance  and 
Foreign  Exchange,"  released  for  publication  June  21,  1918. 

'  This  has  been  taken  by  certain  adbrrents  of  the  quantity  theory  of  money 
as  a  proof  of  the  quantity  theory.  The  present  writer  does  not  so  regard 
it    Sec  the  present  writer's  yalne  of  Money,  chaps.  7  and  22. 
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to  par,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  premium  of  5  per 
cent  on  Spanish  exchange  in  September,  1916,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  still  possible  to  ship  gold  to  Spain.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  French  gold  coin  has  currency  rights  in 
Spain.  Spain  has  never  been  a  full  member  of  the  Latin  Mone- 
tary Union,  but  by  convention  between  Spain  and  France,  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union, 
French  gold  coin  has  currency  rights  in  Spain.  The  most  ef- 
fective method  of  using  gold  there  to  protect  dollar  exchange  at 
Madrid  would  be  to  send  gold  bullion  to  France  and  secure  in 
exchange  French  minted  gold,  which  could  be  taken  to  Spain. 
This  operation  indeed  would  not  require  the  actual  shipment  of 
gold  to  France  since  the  Banque  de  France  would  in  all  proba- 
bility consent  to  accepting  gold  deposiled  in  America  "ear- 
marked "  for  its  use. 

By  various  indirect  measures  other  than  shipments  of  gold, 
including  the  efforts  to  negotiate  loans  in  neutral  markets,  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  our  foreign  exchange  have  endeavored 
to  rectify  these  adverse  neutral  rates.  By  October,  1918,  the 
rates  had  improved  very  markedly.  The  present  write:  ventures 
to  express  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  improvement  in  dollar, 
sterling  and  franc  exchange  in  the  neutral  markets  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Generals  Foch,  Haig  and  Pershing, 
rather  than  to  the  financial  measures  of  those  who  have  sought 
to  substitute  indirect  measures  for  the  direct  shipment  of  gold. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  foreign  exchange  relations 
during  the  war  has  been  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  and  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  exchange  on  the  countries  with  the  silver 
standard,  notably  China.  Exchange  rates  on  India,  which  has 
not  been  supposed  to  be  on  a  silver  standard,  but  rather  on  the 
gold  exchange  standard,  have  also  been  affected,  since  the  silver 
rupee,  redeemable  in  gold  or  gold  exchange,  has,  by  virtue  of  its 
silver  content,  become  worth  more  than  the  gold  in  which  it  b 
supposed  to  be  redeemed,  and  so  has  become  an  independent 
standard. 

The  accompanying  chart  reproduced  here  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin  of  September  1,  1918,  exhibits  developments 
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in  the  London  price  of  silver  and  the  exchange  rates  on  Shanghai, 
Hongkong  and  Bombay.  The  average  price  of  silver  in  1913  in 
London  (60.458  cents  per  ounce,  British  standard  0.925  fine)  ' 
is  taken  as  100  per  cent,  and  the  movements  in  the  London  price 
of  silver,  indicated  in  our  chart,  are  percentage  changes  from 
that  basic  price.  The  explanation  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver  involves  several  factors:  (1)  the  diminution  in  Mexican 
production  due  to  unsettled  conditions  in  Mexico;  (2)  increased 
coinage  of  silver  by  certain  of  the  European  belligerents  to 
replace  silver  virhich  had  been  hoarded,  which  has  been  true,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France;  (3)  the  favor- 
able trade  balances  of  the  far  eastern  countries,  notably  China 
and  India,  which  were  settled  in  part  by  unusual  silver  shipments. 
Other  minor  factors  entered. 

The  shipment  of  silver  instead  of  gold  in  settling  foreign 
balances  was  viewed  as  a  desirable  circumstance  by  the  federal 
reserve  authorities,  and  to  increase  the  silver  available  for  for- 
eign shipment,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  signed  by  the 
President,  April  23,  1918,  which  authorized  the  retirement  of 
silver  certificates  which  constituted  the  major  part  of  the  small 
paper  money  of  the  United  States,  and  the  melting  down  of  the 
silver  dollars  held  behind  these  certificates.  The  banks  were 
asked  to  send  in  silver  certificates  when  deposited  with  them  and 
a  substantial  volume  of  the  Treasury  silver  was  thus  released.  By 
November  21,  1918,  more  than  150,000,000  silver  dollars  had 
been  taken  from  the  Treasury  vaults  and  had  been  melted  into 
bullion  for  export  to  India  and  other  countries,  reducing  the 
Treasury  fund  of  silver  securing  silver  certificates  from 
$490,000,000  to  $338,000,000.' 

To  meet  the  shortage  in  one  and  two  dollar  bills  thus  created, 
the  act  also  provided  that  the  federal  reserve  banks  should  issue 
federal  reserve  bank  notes  (not  federal  reserve  notes)  in  denomi- 
nations of  one  and  two  dollars.  These  federal  reserve  bank  notes 
are  issued  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  old  National  Bank 
Act,  and  are  secured  by  United  States  bonds  and  other  approved 
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securities.  A  large  volume  of  these  new  federal  reserve  bank 
notes  has  appeared  in  circulation.  The  act  further  provides  that 
the  government  shall  later  repurchase  silver  and  restore  the  silver 
certificates  to  circulation. 

Even  before  the  act  providing  for  the  retirement  of  silver 
dollars  and  silver  certificates,  there  had  been  a  shortage  of  hand 
to  hand  money  in  denominations  of  one  and  two  dollars,  which 
had  been  met  in  part  by  transforming  the  old  greenbacks  (United 
States  notes)  of  larger  denominations  into  one  and  two  dollar 
bills.' 

'  Vide  E.  E.  Agxer :  "  Our  Large  Change."  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
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CHAPTER  XV 
I  The  Federal  Reserve  System  during  the  War 

The  task  undertaken  in  this  study  has  been  to  set  forth  the 
effects  of  the  war  upon  money,  credit  and  banking,  rather  than 
to  write  a  comprehensive  history  of  developments  in  money, 
credit  and  banking  during  the  war,  A  large  volume  would  be 
required  to  treat  adequately  the  extraordinary  developments  in 
the  United  States  during  the  war,  in  view  of  the  inauguration  of 
our  federal  reserve  system. 

But  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  the  main  movements  in  money, 
credit  and  banking,  growing  out  of  the  war  down  to  March, 
1917,  when  the  United  States  broke  with  Germany,  with  com- 
paratively little  reference  to  the  federal  reserve  system. 

The  federal  reserve  system  had  not  been  set  going  when  the 
great  war  broke  out  at  the  end  of  July,  1914.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  not  organized  till  August  12,  1914,  and  the 
federal  reserve  banks  were  not  opened  for  business  till  November 
16,  1914.  It  was  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  notes,  and  the  close 
cooperation  of  existing  banks,  clearing  houses,  stock  exchanges 
and  the  Treasury,  which  met  the  first  shock  of  the  war.  The 
flood  of  gold  which  came  to  us  beginning  with  December,  1914, 
made,  as  shown  by  our  curve  for  call  rates  in  New  York,*  the 
easiest  money  market  in  the  history  of  Wall  Street,  and  made  it 
largely  unnecessary,  before  April,  1917,  for  the  banks  generally 
to  have  recourse  to  rediscounting  at  the  federal  reserve  banks.* 
Certain  of  the  country  federal  reserve  banks,  as  those  at  Dallas, 
Kansas  City  and  Atlanta,  began  to  rediscount  substantially  soon 
after  they  began  business,  particularly  as  the  rise  in  agricultural 
prices  and  the  revival  of  agricultural  prosperity  made  increasing 
demands  on  the  loan  funds  of  the  member  banks  in  these  districts. 

'  Page  1S4. 

'  Another  factor  was  the  reduction  in  legal  reserve  requirements,  under 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
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But  the  federal  reserve  banks  in  the  great  financial  centers  were 
not  rediscounting  enough  to  enable  them  to  pay  dividends  through 
practically  the  whole  period  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war. 

The  existence  of  the  system,  of  course,  lent  confidence  to 
bankers  and  business  men  throughout  the  country  and  the  knowl-  ^ 
edge  that  it  was  available  if  emergency  should  come  undoubtedly 
hastened  the  industrial  revival.  But  the  great  and  distinguished 
services  of  the  federal  reserve  banks  have  come  since  March, 
1917. 

One  great  service  for  which  the  federal  reserve  system  has 
been  designed  has  been  of  course  to  constitute  a  reserve  of  lend- 
ing power  for  the  other  banks.  The  system  has  been  designed  so 
that  as  other  banks  reach  the  limit  of  their  own  ability  to  lend 
on  sound  security  they  can  turn  over  to  the  federal  reserve  banks 
parts  of  their  loans  and  discounts  and  receive  from  them  new 
funds  which  they  can  lend.  At  the  beginning  of  1917,  the  federal 
reserve  banks  had  earning  assets  of  $221,896,000,  including 
rediscounted  paper  purchased  from  member  banks,  bills  of  ex- 
change bought  in  the  open  market,  various  government  securities, 
State  and  municipal  warrants  and  the  like.  Their  chief  asset, 
however,  was  the  non-earning  asset,  gold.  Foreseeing  war  from 
the  beginning  of  1917,  the  federal  reserve  banks  sought  to 
'Strengthen  their  position  by  reducing  their  earning  assets,  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  their  earning  assets  amounted  to  only 
$167,994,000.  With  decks  cleared  for  action,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  begin  rediscounting  on  an  enormous  scale  as  the  burden 
of  war  finance  should  compel  the  other  banks  to  have  recourse 
to  the  federal  reserve  system." 

The  growth  in  virtually  all  the  items  of  the  balance  sheet  of 
the  federal  reserve  system  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  has  been  very  great  indeed,  and  reflects  services  of  inestim- 
able importance  to  the  country.  With  this  growth  of  resources 
and  liabilities  has  come  also  an  extraordinary  increase  in  earn- 
ings, which  has  wiped  out  all  arrears  in  dividends  and  placed 

'  Federal  Reserve  Bullelin,  May  1,  1917.  page  33S. 
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the  federal  reserve  system,  as  jocosely  suggested  by  a  distin- 
guished financial  writer,  in  the  class  of  the  "  profiteers." 
The  following  table  '  shows  the  growth  of  the  system ; 

PRINCIPAL  RESOURCE  AND  LIABILITY  ITEMS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  ON  SELECTED  DATES 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Nov.  26  Dec.  22  Oct.  25 

1915  1916  1916 

Resources 

Total  gold  reserves '  •  492,063  •  728.445             •  2.045,132 

Total  cash  reserves "529,375          •734,470             »2,098.169 

Bills  discounted  : 

Secured  by  government  war  ob- 
ligations      1,092,417 

All  other  32;^              32,297                 453.747 

Bills  bought  in  open  market 16.179            124,633                  398,623 

U.    S.    Government    long    term    se- 
curities    124119              43,504                   28,251 

U.    S.    Govemnient   short   term   se- 
curities    11,167                  322,060 

Total  earning  assets 89,200            222,158               2,295,122 

Total  resources  637,261  1,009,852  *'5,27078S 

Liabilities 

Capital  paid  in  and  surphis 54^46              55,765                   80,324 

Government  deposits  15,000              29,472                   78,218 

Member  banks'  reserve  deposits •3975152          •648,787               1,683,499 

Other    deposits,     including     foreign 

government  credits  '117,001 

Federal  reserve  notes  in  actual  cir- 
culation      165,304            275.046               2^,912 

■  Includes  amounts  of  gold  and  other  lawful  money  deposited  with  federal 
reserve  agents  against  federal  reserve  notes  issued. 

^  Includes  clearing  house  exchanges  and  other  uncollected  items  formerly 
deducted  from  member  bank  deposits. 

'  Net  amount  due  to  member  banks. 

*  Exclusive  of  deferred  credits  on  account  of  tincollected  checks  and  other 
cash  items. 

One  very  important  item  in  the  expansion  of  the  resources 
and  liabilities  of  the  federal  reserve  banks  since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  and  an  item  which  represents  a  great  growth  in 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  M.  Jacobson,  statistician  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  for  this  table.  Changes  in  accounting  methods  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  system,  partly  due  to  .changes  in  the  law,  make  it  dJfliciut  to 
compare  off  hand  the  earlier  and  later  statements. 
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Strength  for  the  system,  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase  in  gold 
on  the  assets  side,  matched  by  the  growth  of  federal  reserve  notes 
and  member  bank  deposits  on  the  liability  side.  The  total  stock 
of  gold  coin  (including  bullion  in  the  Treasury)  in  the  United 
States  on  April  1,  1917,  was  estimated  at  $3,088,905,000,  a 
figure  which  has  not  been  substantially  altered  since,  as  both  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  gold  have  since  been  comparatively  slight 
Of  this,  the  United  States  Treasury  held  $203,868,000,  the 
federal  reserve  system  held  $038,046,000,  and  gold  "  in  circula- 
tion," supposed  to  be  largely  held  by  banks,  was  placed  at 
$1,946,991,000.'  Between  April  1.  1917,  and  April  1,  1918, 
roughly  a  billion  dollars  of  the  gold  held  by  other  banks  and  in 
general  circulation  was  turned  over  to  the  federal  reserve  banks, 
raising  their  gold  holdings  from  $938,046,000,  to  $1,813,924,000. 
By  September  20,  1918,  the  total  gold  holdings  of  the  federal 
reserve  banks  had  risen  to  $2,023,558,000.  Over  two-thirds, 
therefore,  of  the  free  gold  of  the  country  is  now  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  federal  reserve  banks.  The  policy  of  accumu- 
lating gold  is  expected  to  continue,  and  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  recendy  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  gold  hold- 
ings of  the  system  might  be  expected  to  reach  $2,500,000,000 
before  the  end  of  the  process  is  reached.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  estimate  for  the  total  stock  of  gold  in 
the  country  is  too  high.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  remained  on 
April  1,  1918,  approximately  a  billion  dollars  of  gold  in  circula- 
tion or  in  the  hands  of  other  banks.  It  is  probable  that  the 
estimates  for  the  gold  held  in  the  country  before  the  war  have 
been  too  high,  that  there  has  been  an  underestimate  of  the  annual 
consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts  and  that  the  original  figure  with 
which  the  Director  of  the  Mint  started  his  computation  was  too 
high.  Competent  students  have  suggested  to  the  present  writer 
that  the  overestimate  in  the  total  stock  of  gold  may  be  as  great 

'  Much  of  this  was  in  gold  certificates,  "  yellowbacks,"  of  large  denomina- 
tions, held  by  the  banks  as  a  convenient  means  of  interbank  settlements,  or 
in  smaller  denominations  for  general  circulation.  The  actual  gold  was  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

'Further  concentration  of  gold  will  be  facilitated  by  tbe  proposed  issue 
of  federal  reserve  notes  in  large  denominations,  which  will  make  it  easier 
for  member  banks  to  dispense  with  their  large  denomination  gold  certificates. 
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as  from  two  to  five  hundred  million,  though  these  figures  are 
largely  guess  work.  If  this  view  be  true,  however,  then  the 
proportion  of  gold  held  by  the  federal  reserve  banks  is  substan- 
tially greater  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  stock.  It  represents 
an  accumulation  which  should  make  us  impregnable  against  any 
foreign  drain  on  our  gold,  and  which,  barring  a  panic  introduced 
by  an  injudicious  policy  on  the  part  of  the  federal  reserve  banks 
themselves,  should  forever  banish  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
banks  of  the  United  States  to  pay  all  gold  obligations  on 
demand. 

This  policy  of  collecting  gold  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  the  summer  of  1917, 
which  reduced  the  reserve  percentages  required  of  member  banks 
and  .which  allowed  them  to  count  as  their  legal  reserve  only 
deposits  with  the  federal  reserve  banks,  so  that  gold  or  lawful 
money  held  in  their  own  vaults  no  longer  counted  as  legal  reserve. 
This  made  it  possible  for  the  member  banks  to  turn  over  all  their 
gold  to  the  federal  reserve  banks,  receiving  in  return  either 
deposit  credits  or  federal  reserve  notes,  depending  upon  their 
own  preference  and  their  customers'  needs.' 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  this  fundamental  change 
in  the  law  relating  to  cash  reserve  was  accepted  almost  without 
question,  whereas  the  more  moderate  proposal  to  make  federal 
reserve  notes  available  as  legal  reserve  for  member  banks  had  led 
to  a  violent  outcry  by  those  who  feared  "  inflation  "  only  a  short 
time  before.  Practically,  there  is  little  difference  between  the  two 
proposals.  It  is,  if  anything,  easier  to  get  a  deposit  credit  with  a 
federal  reserve  bank  than  to  get  new  federal  reserve  notes  from  a 
federal  reserve  bank.  Federal  reserve  notes,  and  deposits  with 
the  federal  reserve  banks  are  in  economic  nature  virtually 
identical.  In  the  present  writer's  view,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
that  either  should  be  used  as  reserve  by  member  banks.  In  the 
present  writer's  view,  the  whole  system  of  legal  reserve  require- 
ments is  ridiculous  in  any  case.  In  the  provision  that  deposits 
with  the  federal  reserve  bank  constitute  the  only  legal  reserves  of 

'  Another  amendment  in  1917  simplified  tlie  process  of  exchanging  gold 
lor  federal  reserve  notes  and  made  it  possible  to  count  the  gold  in  the 
•yitem  as  reserve  for  either  notes  or  deposits,  interchangeably. 
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member  banks,  we  have  an  achievement  in  the  direction  of  sound 
banking  of  the  first  magnitude — we  have  virtually  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  legal  reserve  requirements,  since  it  is  almost  always 
possible  for  member  banks  to  get  additional  "  legal  reserve  "  by 
rediscounting  paper.  Their  real  reserves  become,  therefore,  their 
portfolios  rather  than  their  cash  on  hand,  bringing  them  into  line 
with  the  policy  which  European  bankers  had  long  since  taken  for 
granted. 

Unnoticed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  federal  reserve 
banks  have  introduced  a  smoothness  and  simplicity  in  handling 
huge  financial  transactions  that  would  have  been  incredible  under 
the  old  system.  In  the  summer  of  1918,  the  federal  government 
collected  around  $4,000,000,000  in  taxes  in  a  few  weeks.  In 
connection  with  the  First  Liberty  Loan,  $2,000,000,000  were 
paid  into  the  federal  Treasury  in  a  short  time.  With  each  of  the 
succeeding  liberty  loans,  larger  amounts  have  been  handled  in 
short  periods,  funds  collected  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  government  and  disbursed 
largely  in  other  parts  of  the  country  from  those  which  originally 
contributed  them,  Financial  transactions  of  this  magnitude 
would  have  led  under  the  old  system  to  drains  falling  particu- 
larly on  the  New  York  banks,  which  would  have  forced  them 
instantly  to  suspend  cash  payments.  Had  the  subtreasury  system 
remained  in  full  vigor,  under  which  all  payments  to  the  federal 
government  were  taken  from  the  banks  and  placed  bodily  in  the 
vaults  of  the  government  itself,  the  mechanism  would  have 
broken  down  with  the  First  Liberty  Loan.  Under  the  federal 
reserve  system,  however,  these  huge  financial  transactions  have 
been  largely  accomplished  by  bookkeeping  entries.  Various  offi- 
cers of  the  federal  reserve  banks,  and  very  specially  the  central 
office  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  Washington,  have  devel- 
oped a  marvelous  finesse  in  balancing  debits  and  credits.  This 
has  involved  a  study  in  advance  of  the  probable  demands  to  be 
made  on  banks  in  various  localities,  the  effort  to  route  collection 
items  through  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  funds  which 
would  break  the  shock  of  the  heavy  withdrawals,  providing  in 
advance  to  rediscount  paper  for  them,  and  suggesting  to  the 
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Treasury  the  best  places  wliere  government  deposits  might  be 
made  to  offset  heavy  drafts.  It  has  also  involved  the  policy  of 
rediscounttng  on  the  part  of  one  federal  reserve  bank  for  another 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  their  gold  reserve  ratios  approximately 
equal. 

The  Treasury  policy  of  preceding  the  great  loans  and  heavy 
tax  payments  by  the  marketing  of  short  term  Treasury  certifi- 
cates, maturing  on  the  dates  when  tax  payments  or  payments  on 
the  liberty  loans  were  due,  and  receivable  by  the  Treasury  for 
such  payments,  has  in  itself  been  a  factor  of  first  magnitude  in 
reducing  financial  friction.  But  under  the  old  system,  these 
Treasury  certificates  themselves  would  have  strained  the 
machinery  severely. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the  federal  reserve  system, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  required  the  federal  reserve  banks  to 
create  a  gold  settlement  fund  in  Washington,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  gold  fund  on  deposit  in  the  New  York  clearing  house,  de- 
signed to  lessen  the  necessity  of  the  physical  transfers  of  gold 
from  one  federal  reserve  bank  to  another  in  connection  with 
interregional  settlements  ,  This  gold  fund,  originally  $12,000,- 
000,  $1,000,000  from  each  bank,  has  subsequently  been  added  to 
very  greatly. 

On  July  1,  1918,  daily  settlements  between  the  federal  reserve 
banks  were  inaugurated,  reducing,  in  general,  the  amount  of 
gold  that  has  to  be  transferred  from  one  to  another  at  any  given 
date,  and  making  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at 
Washington  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  reserve  situation 
of  each  bank  and  to  keep  reserve  percentages  equalized  by 
constant  rediscounting.  Daily  settlements  do  not  necessarily 
mean  daily  shipments  of  gold  to  and  from  Washington.  "  Sus- 
pense accounts  "  kept  by  the  various  federal  reserve  banks  with 
the  gold  settlement  fund,  obviate  this. 

It  would  be  hard  to  give  too  much  praise  to  the  efficiency  and 
initiative  of  the  men  who  have  worked  out  this  wonderful  system 
of  substituting  book  transfers  for  the  large  cash  shipments 
which  the  old  system,  despite  its  great  economies,  involved.  War 
finance  on  our  present  scale  could  hardly  have  been  carried  on 
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by  the  old  machinery.  It  is  a  supreme  vindication  of  the 
federal  reserve  system. 

Another  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  federal  reserve* 
system  has  been  in  the  control  of  credits,  both  in  reducing 
credits  to  non-essential  industries,  and  in  securing  credits  for 
essential  industries.  This  has  taken  place  largely  in  an  informal 
way  through  advice  and  suggestions  to  member  banks.  Thus  in 
the  summer  of  1917,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  sent  out  a  letter 
saying  that  cattle  feeders,  paying  high  rates  of  interest,  were 
finding  their  interest  charges  running  from  35  to  40  per 
cent  of  their  total  expenses,  and  urging  the  member  banks  to 
extend  them  credits  more  liberally  and  at  lower  rates.  At 
various  times  and  with  increasing  vigor  and  definiteness,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  urged  upon  the  member  banks  the 
policy  of  restricting  credits  to  non-essential  industries.  Various 
federal  reserve  banks  have  gone  far  in  explicit  advice  and  guid- 
ance of  member  banks  in  this  matter.  In  a  more  authoritative 
way  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  sought  to  limit  the  issues  of  new  securities  by  non-essential 
industries,  turning  over  this  work  recently  to  the  newly  formed 
War  Finance  Corporation. 

In  one  respect  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  federal 
reserve  banks  have  failed  to  use  a  powerful  means  of  restricting 
non-essential  credits.  They  have  kept  their  rediscount  rates  low, 
lower  than  the  facts  of  the  money  market  warranted,  and  lower 
than  has  been  consistent  with  a  vigorous  control  over  the  credit 
situation.  In  this,  as  will  appear  later,  they  have  probably  not 
had  a  free  hand,  but  have  submitted  their  policy  to  the  policy  of 
the  Treasury. 

Another  important  policy  in  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  been  nominally  responsible,  has  been  in  the  control  over  for- 
eign gold  shipments,  and  in  the  regulation  of  foreign  exchange 
rates.'  The  policy  has  been  one  of  restricting  gold  shipments, 
virtually   prohibiting   them,    with    few    and    minor    exceptions, 

'  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  really  been  acting  as  the  agent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
board  approved  the  policy  at  the  time  of  its  inception. 
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Those  who  have  carried  out  the  detailed  application  of  the  gold 
policy  have  been  loath  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail,  and  have 
been  unwilling  that  much  should  be  said  in  public  discussion  of 
it,  fearing  that  their  international  operations,  involving  delicate 
negotiations  with  foreign  banks  and  even  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, might  be  interfered  with  by  discussion  of  their  plans  and 
purposes.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  state  with  justice  or  with 
vigor  the  theory  which  has  animated  them.  The  policy  has 
involved  not  merely  the  restriction  of  gold  shipments  to  foreign 
countries,  but  it  has  also  involved  a  restriction  of  gold  payments 
within ^the  country,'  and  a  limitation  upon  the  gold  available  for 
manufacturing  jewelers,  dentists  and  others.  The  present  writer 
finds  it  impossible  to  sympathize  with  this  policy  or  to  defend  it 

The  essential  elements  involved  in  the  gold  standard  are; 
(a)  the  free  interconvertibility  of  bullion  into  coin,  (b)  the 
free  interconvertibility  of  coin  into  bullion  and  (c)  the  instant 
redemption  on  demand  of  paper  and  other  subsidiary  money  in 
gold  coin.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  policy  of  restricting 
gold  shipments  abroad,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  case  for  the  failure 
to  preserve  the  gold  standard  in  its  full  integrity  at  home.  The 
voluntary  surrender  by  banks  and  people  of  gold  to  the  central 
gold  reserves  is  desirable,  and  the  effort  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  accomplish  this — following  the  policy  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  and  of  the  Banque  de  France — is  praiseworthy.  But  the 
whole  point  involved  in  such  a  policy  is  to  increase  the  certainty 
that  the  federal  reserve  system  can  meet  its  gold  obligations  on 
demand. 

There  is  no  sure  basis  for  the  value  of  paper  money  except 
instant  redemption  in  standard  money  on  demand.  It  is  true  that 
other  factors  * — the  loyalty  of  the  people  and  of  the  banks,  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  credit  and  success  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  mere  existence  of  a  huge  gold  reserve  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  power  to  redeem  ejrists — may  sustain  the  value  of 
the  paper  at  par.    Value  is  after  all  psychological.     It  appears 

'This  feature  of  Ida  policy  is  informal,  and  has  involved  the  cooperation 
of  many  agencies,  including  virtiuilly  all  the  banks  of  the  cotmtry. 
'  Fjrf*  the  writer's  ViUue  of  Money,  chap.  7. 
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that  paper  money  in  the  United  States  has  been  so  far  maintained 
at  par  in  most  places  during  the  past  year,  but  such  a  basis  for  the 
value  of  paper  money  is  insecure.  Overnight  changes  in  the 
attitude  of  the  people  or  banks  might  upset  it;  a  dramatic  event, 
calling  attention  in  a  conspicuous  way  to  the  fact  of  inconverti- 
bility, might  upset  it,  leading  to  just  such  a  depreciation  as  was 
witnessed  in  federal  demand  notes  or  in  the  State  bank  notes 
of  the  North,  following  January  1,  1862, 

Assuming  that  the  value  of  our  paper  money  at  home  is  not 
affected  by  such  a  policy,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  our 
credit  abroad  is  affected.  The  foreign  exchange  rates  alone 
should  make  that  clear.  But  further,  and  looking  to  the  future, 
had  the  United  States  maintained  the  record  of  paying  gold  to 
all  legitimate  creditors  without  question  throughout  the  war, 
had  New  York  remained  the  one  free  gold  market  in  the  world, 
New  York  would  have  needed  in  the  future  to  carry  much  less 
gold  in  reserve  than  she  will  need  for  years  to  come.  The  institu- 
tion or  the  community  that  maintains  the  reputation  of  honoring 
its  obligations  at  all  times  is  rarely  called  upon  to  honor  them 
unnecessarily.  London,  with  vastly  less  in  the  way  of  gold 
resources  than  the  United  States  have  had,  preserves  her  reputa- 
tion in  this  matter  far  better  than  we.  Having  gold,  she  paid  it 
out.  London  has  probably  a  small  amount  of  gold  at  the 
present  time.  The  Bank  of  England's  gold  reserves,  as  shown 
in  published  figures,  are  larger  than  before  the  war,  but  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  the  actual  reserves  are  probably  to  be 
found  in  South  Africa  or  in  Canada  in  depositories  established 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  But  by  the  courageous  use  of  such 
gold  as  she  has  had,  London  has  preserved  her  credit  to  an 
astonishing  degree. 

A  little  more  than  two  decades  ago,  President  Cleveland  faced 
a  situation  in  which  his  gold  reserves — little  more  than 
$20,000,000 — promised  to  be  exhausted  in  forty-eight  hours.  He 
continued,  however,  the  policy  of  paying  out  gold  on  demand, 
and  by  his  courage  saved  the  gold  standard.  New  gold  was 
secured  within  the  forty-eight  hours,  the  reserves  were  replen- 
ished, and  the  country  was  saved  from  another  period  of  demor- 
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alization  growing  out  of  fluctuating  irredeemable  paper  money 
or  the  adoption  of  the  silver  standard.  It  is  not  a  picture  to 
inspire  enthusiasm  when  one  sees  our  federal  reserve  system, 
entrenched  safely  behind  over  $2,000,000,000  of  gold,  showing 
less  of  courage  than  President  Cleveland  manifested  with  his 
scant  $20,000,000. 

Surely  the  history  of  money  has  made  sufficiently  clear 
the  dangers  and  evils  of  irredeemable  paper,  the  fundamental 
disorganization  and  demoralization  that  such  paper  can  occasion, 
to  make  argument  with  reference  to  the  essential  importance  of 
the  preservation  of  the  gold  standard  unnecessary. 

On  the  part  of  some  of  the  defenders  of  the  policy  of  restrict- 
ing gold  payments  within  the  country  and  of  restricting  gold 
shipments  abroad,  there  appears  to  be  a  wholly  irrational  fear 
that  the  end  of  the  war  will  bring  so  great  a  drain  upon  the  gold 
resources  of  the  country,  as  foreign  countries  call  upon  us  for 
gold,  that  we  can  not  meet  it  unless  we  now  hoard  our  gold. 
This  fear  seems  baseless.  The  outside  world  will  owe  hundreds 
of  millions  a  year  in  interest  and  dividend  payments  alone  to  the 
United  States.  The  probability  is  rather  that  we  will  be  left 
with  more  gold  on  hand  than  it  is  economical  for  us  to  keep.  In 
any  case,  the  main  reason  for  having  gold  either  now  or  after 
the  war  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who 
have  the  legal  right  to  obtain  gold  from  us. 

The  argument  has  been  presented  that  by  retaining  $3,000,- 
000,000  of  gold  we  will  be  placed  in  a  position  of  such  great 
strength  that  we  can  finance  the  world,  displacing  London  as  the 
international  center.  It  is  not  improbable  that  London  bankers 
who  have  seen  this  statement  have  smiled  quietly.  They  do  not 
need  $3,000,000,000  to  finance  the  trade  of  the  world!  Before 
the  war,  Great  Britain  financed  the  trade  of  the  world  with 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  gold  and  with  much  less  than  that  in  the 
actual  reserves  of  her  banks.  The  banker  who  can  do  business 
with  a  half  billion  in  gold  can  undercut  in  the  competition  of  the 
world's  money  market  the  banker  who  requires  three  billions. 
An  excess  of  gold  is  a  dead  asset,  a  burden  rather  than  an  aid 
in  competition  in   international   finance.     An\erica  has  great 
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financial  strength,  but  is  surely  showing  a  lack  of  financial 
finesse  and  courage,  so  far  as  the  gold  policy  is  concerned.' 

In  connection  with  these  strictures  on  what  we  have  called 
"  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  gold  policy,"  it  is  just  to  repeat 
that  the  policy  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Treasury  rather  than 
that  of  the  board — that  the  board  appears  to  have  surrendered 
its  monetary  policy  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Treasury.*  The 
central  purpose  of  the  Treasury  in  this  connection  appears  to  be 
to  float  liberty  bonds  at  a  low  rate  of  interest!  For  this  purpose 
an  easy  money  market  is  regarded  as  necessary.  The  Treasury 
policy  reacts  on  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  two 
vital  points:  (1)  Rediscount  rates  must  be  kept  low,  thus  making 
the  control  of  credits  to  non-essential  industries  harder.  (2) 
Gold  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  away  lest  money  rates  be  forced 
up  to  stop  the  outflow  of  gold. 

Viewed  as  a  policy  of  protecting  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
Government,  this  course  seems  grotesque.  Surely,  the  money  of 
the  United  States  is  more  sacred  than  the  liberty  bonds !  Surely 
it  is  more  important  to  maintain  the  demand  obligations  at  par 
than  to  protect  the  current  price  of  the  time  obligations!  Surely, 
the  credit  of  the  government  is  more  dependent  on  the  punctual 
fulfilment  of  its  contract  obligations  than  on  the  day  by  day 
standing  of  its  long  time  securities  in  the  market! 

Viewed  as  a  measure  for  saving  money  for  the  government  it 
is  exceedingly  questionable.  The  saving  of  %  per  cent  or 
more  in  interest  can  be  much  more  than  offset  by  two  vital 
factors:  (1)  If  through  the  easy  money  market,  non-essential 
industries  can  get  credits  which  they  would  not  get  if  discount 
rates  were  higher,  then  their  competition  for  labor  and  supplies 
will  raise  the  prices  which  the  government  must  pay  for  the 
things  it  buys,  increasing  the  amounts  which  the  government 
must  borrow.     (2)  More  fundamental,  if  as  a  consequence  of 

'  For  a  variety  of  opinions  on  this  general  problem,  see  Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on  the  proposed  "  Feoeral 
Reserve  Foreign  Bank."  summer  of  1918;  and  also  an  address  by  Mr.  F.  I, 
Kent,  reproduced  in  Congressional  Record,  May  1,  1918.  paees  6358-6363. 

'  So  far  as  the  foreign  exdiange  policy  is  concerned  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  really  merely  the  agent  of  the  Treasury,  exercising  delegated 
authority.  . 
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the  failure  to  redeem  the  money  of  the  government  in  gold,  the 
paper  money  itself  should  depreciate,  that  again  would  lead  to 
higher  prices,  to  larger  expenses  for  the  government,  to  say 
nothing  of  great  demoralization  in  the  whole  business  and  finan- 
cial fabric. 

Finally,  it  is  probable  that  liberty  bonds  will  be  sold  at  what- 
ever rate  of  interest  the  governmeftt  proposes  in  any  case.  By 
and  large,  the  American  people  are  not  taking  liberty  bonds  as 
investments;  they  are  taking  them  through  loyalty  as  a  means 
of  winning  the  war.  The  difference  of  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent 
or  even  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  interest  rate  would  probably  make 
slight  difference  in  the  amount  of  liberty  bonds  sold,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  and  of  the  banks  is  less  strained  if  they  are 
asked  to  take  liljerty  bonds  at  an  interest  rate  below  the  prevail- 
ing market  rates  for  capital  than  when  they  are  expected  to 
protect  the  value  of  the  paper  money  of  the  United  States  in  the 
absence  of  gold  redemption. 

Following  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  which  removed  certain  of  the  objections  which 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  had  had  to  entering  the  system, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  an  appeal  on  October 
13,  1917,  to  the  State  banks  and  trust  companies  to  enter  the 
system  as  a  war  time  measure,  that  they  might  contribute  their 
strength  to  the  system  and  that  they  might  secure  for  themselves 
and  their  patrons  the  protection  which  the  system  afforded.  The 
response  has  been  distinctly  gratifying.  The  great  State  banks 
and  trust  companies  of  New  York  City  entered  rapidly  and 
readily.  By  June  1,  1918,  486  State  institutions  with  com- 
bined capital  and  surplus  of  $621,000,000  and  with  total  re- 
sources of  approximately  $6,000,000,000,  had  entered  the 
system.^  The  great  majority  of  State  institutions  still  remain 
outside,  but  many  of  the  largest  institutions,  whose  addition  to 
the  system  would  add  most  to  its  strength,  have  joined. 

There  have  been  various  minor  developments  of  the  federal 
reserve  system,  important  in  themselves,  but  not  so  immediately 
connected  with  war  policy,  of  which  only  brief  mention  can  be 
'  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  June,  1918,  page  509. 
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made.  The  various  federal  reserve  banks  have  established 
branches  and  agencies  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Banque  de 
France  and  the  Bank  of  England  have  become  agencies  of  the 
federal  reserve  bank  of 'New  York.  The  Philippine  National 
Bank  has  become  the  agency  for  the  federal  reserve  bank  of  San 
Francisco ;  the  San  Francisco  federal  reserve  bank  has  established 
branches  at  Seattle,  Spokane,  Portland  and  Washington;  the 
St.  Louis  federal  reserve  bank  has  established  an  agency  at 
Memphis,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  cotton  warehouse 
certificates,  used  as  collateral,  where  they  could  be  quickly  got 
at  by  the  borrowers.' 

The  federal  reserve  system  has  inaugurated  a  check  collection 
system.  It  has  put  through  a  campaign  for  acceptances  which 
has  led  to  substantial  modifications  in  banking  practices  in  the 
United  States.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  connection  with 
its  admirable  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  has  undertaken  far 
reaching  statistical  plans  which  involve  the  development  of 
scientific  statistics  which  will  be  of  use  in  business  forecasting. 

But  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  our  program  to  write  a  history 
of  the  federal  reserve  system.  We  are  concerned  with  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  it,  and  of  its  role  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  war. 

'  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  March  1,  1917,  page  168. 
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Public  Finance  and  Bank  Credit 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  'into  the  war  brought  at 
once  a  very  great  increase  in  expenditures  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, particularly  when  advances  to  the  Allies  are  included.  The 
following  table  '  prepared  by  Professor  Bogart  gives  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States  through  the  months  of  1917,  exclud- 
ing advances  to  Allies.  The  first  three  months,  when  expendi- 
tures were  on  a  peace  footing,  are  also  given  by  way  of  contrast 
The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  was  on  April  6, 
1917: 

Monthly  Daily 

January    $79,910,714  $3,577,765 

Februafy    75,844.498  2.708,406 

March    72,773.903  2.347.545 

April  81,599.598  2.719,986 

May 114,102.810  3,680736 

June    134^04,040  4.776,801 

July  208^,031  6,719.323 

Awast    277.438.000  8.949,613 

September    349,013405  11,337.768 

October    465,045.360  14.904,690 

November  512,952.035  17,098,401 

December   611.297.425  19.719.272 

Total  $2,982,580,719 

Professor  Bogart  gives  also  a  table  covering  three  fiscal  years 
showing  the  objects  of  expenditures,  as  follows: 

Purpose                             1915-16                   1916-17  "1917-18 

Civil  establishment  $380,911,373            $425,565,747  $1,995,886,359 

Military  establishment  1.^2.185575             409.789,321  8,964,443,485 

Naval  establishment  155,029,426             257,166.437  1,609,178,036 

Kivers  and  harbors .12.450,301               30,487.560  38.295.750 

Panama  Canal   17.503.728               13.112,130  23.739.099 

Public  debt    22.910.313               24.742.129  93.454,000 

Uiscellaneous    1.016.310  34.028,110 344,120 

Total    $742,006,726         $1,194,891,434  $12,725,340,849 

Purchase   of  obligations    of    foreign    govern- 
ments         885.000,000  "3.351.400.000 

Total    $2,079,891,434  $16,076,740*49 

'Appropriations.  "Actual  for  period  July  l-December  31,  1917. 

'  E.  L.  Bogart:  Direct  Costs  of  the  Present  War.  page  2. 
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The  rapid  developments  in  the  plans  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, coupled  with  the  unexpected  intensity  and  magnitude  of 
American  participation  in  the  war  in  the  summer  of  1918,  has 
led  to  a  substantial  growth  in  the  expenditures  of  the  government, 
and  the  total  appropriations  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1918- 
1919  run  far  above  $30,000,000,000.  The  loans  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  its  allies  down  to  September  26, 
1918,  total  $7,200,470,666,  distributed  as  follows: 

Greal  BrilaJn  $3,745,000,000 

France    2.065.000,000 

Italy    860,000.000 

Russia    325,000,000    ' 

Belpum    157.020.000 

Greece    15,790,000 

Cuba    15.000.000 

Siberia    12,000,000 

Liberia    5.000.000 

Roumania    6.666.666 

Total     $7,206,476,666 

The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Treasury  in  raising  funds  for  these 
staggering  expenditures  has  been  on  the  whole  an  admirable 
one.'  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  mistakes  of  other  bellig- 
erents, and  a  very  judicious  balancing  of  short  term  financing, 
taxes  and  long  term  bonds  has  been  devised. 

Professor  Bogart's  table '  for  the  revenues  of  the  United  States 
for  three  fiscal  years  is  as  follows : 

Source  1915-16  1916-17  1917-18 

Customs    $213,185345  $225,962,393  $220,000,000 

Internal  revenue : 

Ordinary    303,486.474  354.387,426  973,000,000 

Emergency  84,278.302  95,297.554 

Corporation  income  tait  56.993,658  179,572388  535.000,000 

Individual  income  tax..  67,943.595  180,108.340  666.000,000 

Excess  profits  lax 1,226,000.000 

Sales   of   public   land 1,887,662  1,892,893  1,800.000 

Miscellaneous    52,012,529  80,952,632  265,000,000 

Total    $779,788,065         $1,118,174,126         $3,886,800,000 

Less  normal  revenues 779,788,065  779,788,065 

War  reventies  $338,386,061         $3,107,011,935 

'  The  adverse  criticisms  have  already  been  indicated.  They  relate  to  the 
reactions  of  the  Treasury  policy  on  the  gold  policy  and  discount  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

'  Op.  cii.,  page  4, 
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This  table  was  prepared  before  the  actual  revenues  were  col- 
lected in  1918.  Approximately  correct  for  customs  and  approxi- 
mately correct  also  for  actual  receipts  for  internal  revenues,  as 
shown  in  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  September 
14,  1918  (when  collections  of  $3,694,703,334  were  recorded),  it 
probably  underestimates  by  a  very  substantial  amount  the  total 
internal  revenues  when  evasions  and  delinquents  and  under- 
estimates by  tax  payers  are  all  straightened  out.  In  a  single  day, 
the  authorities  of  the  Treasury  concerned  with  revising  the  tax 
returns  picked  up  an  extra  hundred  millions  from  a  single  indus- 
try. Good  authorities  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  total 
revenues  from  taxes  and  customs  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-1918 
will  reach  $4,500,000,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  1918-1919,  new 
testation  is  pending  which  is  expected  to  bring  the  tax  receipts 
up  to  $8,000,000,000. 

Such  taxes,  wholly  apart  from  the  further  drains  on  the  income 
of  the  people  through  the  enormous  loans,  would  have  been 
deemed  incredible  by  students  of  taxation  a  few  years  ago.  The 
total  income  of  the  country,  including  all  interest,  wages, 
profits  and  rents,  was  estimated  in  1910  at  $30,500,000,000. 
$8,000,000,000  in  taxes  would  have  been  an  enormous  propor- 
tion to  take  from  this.  The  appropriations  now  made  by 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-1919  substantially  exceed  the 
total  income  of  the  country  for  1910.  None  the  less,  the  country 
is  bearing  its  burden  of  taxes  and  in  addition  is  subscribing 
heavily  to  liberty  loans.  The  First  Liberty  Loan,  dated  June  15, 
1917  (15-30  year  loan)'  amounted  to  $2,000,000,000;  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Loan,  dated  November  15,  1917  (10-25  year  loan) 
amounted  to  $3,808,760,150;  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  dated 
May  9,  1918  (10  year  loan)  amounted  to  $4,376,516,850;  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  dated  October  24,  1918  (15-20  year  loan) 
has  exceeded  $6,900,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  more  than 
$16,900,000,000  raised  in  liberty  loans  by  the  end  of  October, 
1918,  with  the  certainty  that  further  and  even  greater  loans  will 
come  as  long  as  the  war  continues. 

I  the 
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Yet  another  important  source  of  income  for  the  government 
has  been  in  the  sale  of  war  savings  stamps  and  thrift  stamps, 
designed  to  reach  the  smallest  savings.  The  total  receipts  from 
this  source,'  by  October  23,  1918,  were  $807,222,544. 

The  explanation  of  the  ability  of  the  country  to  meet  such 
extraordinary  financial  burdens  is  to  be  found  in  the  figures 
which  we  have  given  before '  for  the  growth  in  the  income  of 
the  country.  Under  the  joint  influence  of  expanding  physical 
volume  of  production  and  rising  prices,  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try has  risen  from  $30,500,000,000  in  1910  and  $32,000,000,000 
in  1914  to  $49,200,000,000  in  1910,  to  $08,000,000,000  in  1917, 
and  to  well  over  $70,000,000,000  in  3918.' 

But  not  even  this  great  growth  of  the  income  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
whole  burden  of  war  finance  without  temporary  resort  to  ex- 
pansions of  credit  by  the  banks.  The  amounts  involved  were  too 
great,  and  the  shock  to  industry  and  trade  of  such  subtractions 
taken  in  large  blocks  from  the  current  incomes  of  the  people  or 
of  businesses  would  have  brought  bankruptcies  and  demoraliza- 
tion. Expansions  of  credit,  largely  temporary,  have  for  the 
most  part  eased  the  tension  and  made  the  process  a  wonderfully 
smooth  and  frictionless  one.  For  this,  the  policy  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  anticipating  tax  payments  and  liberty  loans  by  short  term 
Treasury  certificates  is  in  large  degree  responsible,  though,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  machinery  of  the  federal  reserve  system  has 
also  aided  very  greatly.  The  government  has  commonly  spent 
the  tax  receipts  and  the  liberty  loans  before  the  people  have  paid 
them.  It  has  done  this  by  selling  in  advance,  very  largely  to  the 
banks,  short  term  Treasury  certificates  maturing  about  the  time 
the  tax  payments. or  the  liberty  loan  payments  were  due.  The 
volume  of  these  short  term  certificates  has  risen  and  fallen,  rising 
to  billions  just  before  the  tax  payments  or  the  liberty  loan  pay- 
ments were  due,  and  falling  gready  as  tax  payments  and  liberty 
loan  payments  came  in  and  the  government  returned  to  the 

'  New  York  Evening  Post,  October  26,  19ia 
■  Page  156. 

'  Vide  Value  of  Money,  pages  267-278,  and  Annalist,  January  6,  1919, 
pages  5-6  and  61. 
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banks  the  short  ttrm  advances  made.  In  part,  too,  the  Treasury 
certificates  have  been  taken  by  large  tax  payers  or  prospective 
purchasers  of  large  blocks  of  liberty  bonds,  and  these  Treasury 
certificates  have  been  accepted  by  the  government  in  lieu  of  cash 
in  payment  of  taxes  or  in  payments  on  liberty  loans. 

Further,  however,  the  banks  have  been  called  upon  to  purchase 
the  liberty  bonds  themselves  and  to  make  loans  on  liberty  bond 
collateral  to  purchasers  of  these  bonds.  The  extent  of  this  will 
receive  consideration  below.  *  Banks  have,  moreover,  been  obliged 
to  no  small  extent  to  make  temporary  advances  of  funds  and 
possibly  even  long  time  advances  of  funds  to  various  businesses 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  tax  payments,  particularly  the  excess 
profits  tax  payments  of  corporations  w^ose  "  profits  "  have  con- 
sisted, in  part,  of  nonliquid  assets. 

The  traditional  policy  of  an  American  Congress  in  meeting  a 
war  emergency  has  been  to  rely  largely  on  long  time  loans  and 
only  gradually  and  through  a  long  period  of  years  to  raise  the 
revenues  required  to  pay  them  off.  This  tradition  represents  a 
great  advance  over  the  Civil  War  practice,  when  during  the  early 
period  of  the  war  much  of  the  burden  was  carried  by  the  issue 
of  inconvertible  paper  money.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  absence 
of  vigorous  action  by  certain  American  economists,  the  loan 
policy  would  have  been  pursued  to  extremes  in  the  present  war. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  a  strong  movement  was 
begun  to  finance  the  war  largely  by  taxes.  The  leading  figure 
in  this  movement  was  Professor  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  whose  writ- 
ings during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1917  had  the  significance 
of  a  great  state  paper.  In  our  discussion  of  loans  and  taxes  in 
France,  we  have  criticised  Professor  Sprague's  view  as  repre- 
senting an  exaggeration,  and  had  his  extreme  program  been  car- 
ried out  it  would  have  been  unfortunate.  The  significance  of 
his  work,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  much  heavier 
taxation  program  than  would  otherwise  have  been  employed 
was  put  through,  and  it  is  probably  just  to  say  that  Professor 
Sprague  purposely  cast  his  argument  in  a  somewhat  extreme 
form,  being  well  aware  that  the  opponents  of  his  plans  would 
make  all  the  qualifications  that  were  necessary,  and  that  the 
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great  danger  was  that  taxes  would  be  too  light  rather  than  that 
they  would  be  too  heavy.' 

Among  the  arguments  which  have  been  offered  against  the 
employment  of  loans  and  bank  credit  in  financing  the  war  has 
been  the  contention  that  such  a  policy,  leading  to  an  expansion 
of  bank  credit,  would  force  up  prices — an  argument  commonly 
cast  in  the  mold  of  the  quantity  theory,  though  not  necessarily 
involving  quantity  theory  reasoning.  To  the  astonishment  of 
most  adherents  of  the  quantity  theory,  the  period  since  the  great 
expansion  of  bank  credit  growing  out  of  liberty  loans  has  not 
been  the  period  of  rapidly  rising  prices.  It  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  discuss  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  prices  in  the  United  States.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  at  this 
time  that  commodity  prices  had  their  great  rise  between  Decem- 
ber, 191C,  and  June,  1917,  that  since  June  and  July,  1917,  the 
average  of  commodity  prices  has  been  fairly  stable  in  the  United 
States;  and  that  from  June,  1917,  to  the  middle  of  1918  stock 
and  bond  prices  have  had  on  the  whole  a  steadily  downward 
course,  while  there  has  been  something  approaching  panic  in  the 
real  estate  markets-  in  several  of  our  greater  cities. 

Those  writers  who  see  nothing  but  "  inflation  "  tn  expanding 
bank  credit  during  periods  of  stress,  emergency  and  rapid  transi- 
tion, fail  wholly  to  take  account  of  the  essential  -functions  of  the 
bank  credit.  Bank  credit  expands  when  transitions  are  to  be 
accomplished.  An  enormous  volume  of  new  bank  credit  has 
been  required  to  finance  the  shifting  of  industry  from  peace 
occupations  to  war  occupations,  to  finance  the  huge  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Treasury,  to  ease  the  tension  of  tax  pay- 
ments, to  enable  business  men  to  liquidate  slow  assets  while 
changing  the  character  of  their  production  and  meeting  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  and  loans.  Expansion  of  bank  credit  is  necessitated 
by  the  "  hoarding  "  of  deposits  by  business  men  who  feel  the 
necessity  of  keeping  an  unusually  liquid  position  in  times  of  stress 
and  uncertainty.    It  is  hard  to  understand  what  the  "  inflation- 

'  The  preseni  writer  takes  the  greater  pleasure  in  making  this  acknowledg- 
ment to  Professor  Spragut,  inasmuch  as  he  felt  called  upon  to  criticise  in 
some  measure  Professor  Sprague's  plan  in  the  spring  of  1917.  See  "Con- 
scription of  Wealth,"  /Innalist,  April  16,  1917. 
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ist "  theory  would  have  banks  (to  in  a  great  emergency.  It  is 
certain  that  if  banks  refused  to  expand  their  credits  in  times  of 
stress,  we  should  have  demoralization  and  chaos — as  has  been 
abundantly  exemplified  in  our  discussion  of  war  time  conditions 
in  France. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  statistically  the  extent  to 
which  the  war  finance  of  the  United  States  Government  has  been 
accompanied  by  bank  expansion.  Precise  measurements  appear 
at  the  present  time  to  be  impossible,  but  certain  significant  figures 
can  be  presented  which  will  makeit  clear  that  the  apprehensions 
expressed  in  the  spring  of  1917  that  the  loan  policy  would  lead  to 
excessive  expansion  were  on  the  whole  unfounded.  The  follow- 
ing figures  dealing  with  bank  resources  are  of  course  a  crude 
index,  but  are  none  the  less  significant.  They  represent  resources 
of  all  banks  reporting  to  the  Comptroller  (including  national, 
State,  savings  and  private  banks  and  trust  and  loan  companies, 
but  excluding  federal  reserve  banks)  and  resources  of  federal 
reserve  banks. 

(In  millions  of  francs) 

June  30       June  23       June  30       June  30 
1914  1915  1916  1917  1918 

MattocHl  and  State  banks 

etc 26,971  27,804  32^71         37,126       '40,525 

Federal  reserve  system..  381  625  2,000         ''3,806 

'  The  figure  for  1918  is  based  on  the  Comptroller's  figures  for  national 
banks,  as  of  May  10,  and  the  figures  for  State  institutions  at  about  the  same 
date,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Sims,  Examiner  of  State  Banks  in  Louisiana. 
See  Annaliil,  August  12,  1918,  page  150.  For  other  years,  the  Comptroller's 
figures  are  used.  These  figures  are  not  the  Comptroller's  figures  for  '"  bank- 
ing power,"  but  for  total  resources. 

sjune  21,  1918. 

The  figures  for  the  banks  other  than  the  federal  reserve  banks 
show  that  the  great  expansion  of  bank  resources  occurred  before 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  From  June, 
1915,  to  June,  1917,  the  expansion  was  nearly  ten  billions;  from 
June,  1917,  to  June,  1918,  the  expansion  was  a  little  over  three 
billions.  The  main  expansion  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  has  been  in  the  federal  reserve  banks  themselves.  But  the 
figures  for  expansion  by  the  federal  reserve  system  do  not  repre- 
sent net  addition  to  the  banking  resources  of  the  country.    To  the 
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extent  of  over  two  billion  dollars  they  represent  gold  transferred 
by  the  other  banks  to  the  federal  reserve  banks,  and  on  the  lia- 
bility side,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  addition  to  the  circu- 
lating currency  of  the  country,  the  only  items  in  the  federal 
reserve  banks'  balance  sheets  which  should  be  considered  are  the 
excess  of  federal  reserve  notes  over  the  gains  in  gold  and  the 
government  deposits  subject  to  check. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  increasing  the  rate  of  expansion  of  bank 
resources,  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  and  the 
vast  loans  of  the  government  down  to  June,  1918,  were  accom- 
panied by  a  marked  reduction  in  the  rate  of  expansion. 

The  following  charts,  covering  the  period  March  1  to  October 
11,  1918,  tell  a  similar  story  for  the  member  banks  of  the  federal 
reserve  system  reporting  to  the  federal  reserve  banks.  The  first 
chart  shows  the  growth  of  demand  deposits  and  of  total  loans, 
investments  and  Treasury  certificates  of  indebtedness,  together 
with  the  ratio  between  them,  for  the  reporting  member  banks 
in  all  twelve  districts  and  for  the  reporting  member  banks  in  the 
New  York  district.  For  the  member  banks  in  all  twelve  districts, 
demand  deposits,  including  government  deposits,  show  almost  no 
increase  during  this  period,  while  for  the  New  York  district, 
there  appears  even  a  slight  decline.  During  this  same  period,  the 
government  deposits  and  deposits  by  foreign  governments  with 
the  federal  reserve  banks  have  remained  small,  around 
$300,000,000.  The  second  chart  shows  the  amount  of  war  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  held  by  the  reporting  member 
banks,  either  owned  outright  or  made  the  basis  of  loans, 
together  with  the  total  earning  assets  of  these  banks,  and  the 
proportion  of  total  earning  assets  represented  by  United 
States  war  obligations.  The  black  area,  indicating  United  States 
bonds  owned,  exaggerates  the  outright  ownership  of  liberty 
bonds,  since  it  includes  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  old 
bonds  securing  national  bank  note  circulation.  On  the  whole, 
the  liberty  bonds  have  been  taken  by  the  people.  The  area 
representing  loans  secured  by  United  States  obligations  is  again 
gratifyingly  small,  On  the  whole,  the  people  have  paid  for  their 
liberty  bonds  out  of  current  income.    The  main  item  in  the  exten- 
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sions  of  credit  by  these  banks  in  connection  with  war  finance  has 
been  in  the  short  term  certificates  of  indebtedness,  issued  by  the 
Treasury  in  anticipation  of  loans  and  taxes.  These  have  risen, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  large  proportions  preceding  loan  or  tax  pay- 
ments, and  have  declined  as  the  government  receipts  from  taxes 
and  long  term  loans  have  come  in.  What  extension  has  taken 
place  between  March  1,  1918,  and  October  11.  1918,  has  taken 
place  in  the  federal  reserve  banks  themselves  and  not  in  the  main 
body  of  the  banks  which  deal  directly  with  the  people.  The 
expansion  in  the  federal  reserve  banks  connected  with  war 
finance  during  the  period  covered  by  these  charts  has  been  approx- 
imately a  billion  dollars,  the  main  item  being  "  bills  discounted 
secured  by  government  war  obligations."  Bearing  in  mind  the 
tremendous  operations  involved  in  the  period  covered,  which 
includes  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  of  $4,177,000,000,  the  payment 
of  nearly  $4,000,000,000  of  taxes,  and  the  issue  of  several  bil- 
lions of  short  term  Treasury  certificates  in  anticipation  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  this  is  a  showing  which  few  would  have 
been  optimistic  enough  to  expect  a  year  before. 

But  this  is  not  to  discount  the  value  of  the  forebodings  issued 
by  many  economists  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  By  pointing 
out  the  danger  of  undue  bank  expansion,  they  have  aided  in 
preventing  it,  though  the  caution  of  bankers  and  business  men 
would  have  largely  done  so  in  any  case.  Men  do  not  pay 
interest  at  the  banks  for  amusement.  Banks  do  not  extend  their 
loans  lightheartedly  without  seeing  where  they  may  expect  to 
come  out.  With  the  tremendous  uncertainties  in  the  minds  of 
both  bankers  and  business  men  as  to  the  future  of  business,  with 
the  grave  uncertainties  which  have  at  times  existed  since  our 
entry  into  the  war  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  war  itself,  with  the 
certainty  that  perplexing  problems,  if  not  unmanageable  prob- 
lems, would  have  to  be  met  at  the  end  of  the  war,  business  men 
and  bankers  have  both  been  cautious  in  accepting  and  in  making 
loans. 

People  generally,  moreover,  have  borrowed  from  the  banks  to 
a  very  small  extent  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  continue 
ordinary  consumption.     It  would  be  this  kind  of  borrowing 
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which  would  be  most  objectionable  and  which  would  have  the 
greatest  tendency  to  raise  commodity  prices.  The  essential  thing 
in  connection  with  war  finance  is  that  it  shall  provide  a  mechan- 
ism whereby  the  current  flow  of  goods  and  services  in  the  country 
may  be  diverted  from  the  consumption  of  the  people  to  the  use 
of  the  government.  If  the  people  try  to  continue  their  customary 
consumption  of  goods  and  services  at  the  same  time  that  the 
government  is  enormously  increasing  its  expenditures,  so  that  the 
people  are  competing  with  the  government  in  the  markets  for 
labor  and  supplies,  the  result  will  be,  of  course,  assuming 
that  the  labor  and  other  resources  of  the  country  are  fully  em- 
ployed, to  force  prices  up.  But  neither  in  normal  times  nor 
apparently  at  the  present  time  are  loans  for  ordinary  consump- 
tion purposes  important  elements  in  the  assets  of  American 
banks.' 

In  very  large  measure,  moreover,  as  the  government  operations 
have  made  demands  upon  the  loan  funds  of  the  banks,  other  bor- 
rowers have  dropped  out.  Building  operations  have  largely 
stopped.  In  general,  long  time  construction  for  ordinary  pur7 
poses  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Few  men  would  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  build  new  plants  at  prevailing  high  costs  with  the  prac- 
tical certainty  facing  them  that  after  the  war  competing  plants 
can  be  built  at  much  lower  costs. 

There  has  been,  moreover,  a  very  definite  and  vigorous  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  banks  to  curtail  credits  to 
non-essential  industries.  This  has  been  part  of  a  large  scheme 
whereby  transportation  facilities,  coal,  copper,  steel,  labor  and 
other  basic  necessities  of  production  have  been  diverted  from 
non-essential  industries  to  the  industries  needed  for  war.  As 
early  as  January,  1915,  the  stock  exchange  in  London  issued 
orders  in  conjunction  with  the  Treasury,  limiting  the  issues  of 
new  securities  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war  to  such 
issues  as  could  be  shown  to  the  Treasury  to  be  advisable  in  the 
national  interest;  and  a  vigorous  control  on  the  part  of  the 

. '  There  really  should  Dot  have  been  serious  apprehensions  Ihat  the  Anierican 
tunks  would  lend  or  the  American  people  try  to  borrow  many  billions  ot 
dollars  to  be  spent  on  ordinary  consumption.  The  people  have  curtailed 
consumption,  particularly  Ihe  buyinR  of  automobiles,  pianos,  furniture,  expen- 
sive rugs,  carpets,  curtains  and  the  like  and  also  food  and  clothing. 
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Treasury,  the  banks  and  the  stock  exchange  has  since  been 
exerted  in  Great  Britain  not  only  over  the  issues  of  new  corpora- 
tion securities,  but  also  over  ordinary  loans  at  the  banks.  This 
was  particularly  easy  in  Great  Britain  since  a  smail  number  of 
great  joint  stock  banks  with  numerous  branches  largely  domi- 
nated the  banking  situation. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  United  States,  it  was  at 
first  thought  that  it  would  be  diflicult  for  the  banks  to  develop 
an  effective  control  in  this  matter,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  many  thousands  of  independent  competing  banks.  A  desir- 
able customer,  refused  a  loan  at  one  bank,  might  take  his  account 
to  another  bank  and  there  get  the  accommodation  he  wished. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  informal  control 
worked  out  through  the  banks  under  the  guidance  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  federal  reserve  banks  has  now  been  made 
effective,  particularly  in  the  larger  centers. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  has 
with  increasing  emphasis  and  directness  stressed  the  importance 
of  this.  Secretary  McAdoo,  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  in 
December,  1917,  foreshadowed  a  request  for  legislation  dealing 
with  this  matter.  Early  in  1918,  a  Capital  Issues  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  semi-official  in  character,  was  organ- 
ized, whose  function  it  was  to  pass  on  proposed  new  issues  of 
securities,  I-acking  power  to  prohibit  such  issues,  it  none  the 
less  had  such  great  influence  through  the  effective  cooperation 
of  banks  throughout  the  country  that  it  was  virtually  able  to  boy- 
cott all  issues  of  which  it  disapproved.  Connected  with  it  were 
local  capital  issues  committees  in  each  of  the  twelve  federal 
reserve  districts 

The  Capital  Issues  Committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
surrendered  its  functions  upon  the  organization  of  the  new  War 
Finance  Corporation  in  May,  1918,  to  the  Capital  Issues  Com- 
mittee of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  though  in  part  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  two  committees  remained  the  same. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation,  organized  formally  on  May  20, 
1918,  under  authority  of  Congress,*  has  a  capital  of  $500,000,000 

'  Act  approved  April  5,  1918. 
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owned  by  the  United  States  Government.  It  has  a  twofold  func- 
tion. One  function  is  to  continue  the  restrictive  activities  of  the 
earlier  Capital  Issues  Committee,  passing  upon  and  limiting  new 
security  issues.  The  other,  supposed  to  be  of  special  importance 
at  the  time  the  War  Finance  Corporation  was  organized,  is  to 
extend  new  credits  to  essential  industries,  and  very  specially  to 
savings  banks  and  public  utilities,  which  had  been  suffering  as  a 
consequence  of  the  changes  of  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
Savings  banks  were  suffering  because  of  a  decline  in  the  market 
prices  of  the  securities  which  they  owned,  and  withdrawals  by 
depositors  to  purchase  liberty  bonds.  Public  utilities,  as  gas 
plants,  electric  railways,  electric  light  plants  and  the  like,  had 
been  suffering  because  their  rates  were  held  stationary  by  law 
while  their  costs  were  rising.  It  was  expected  too  that  very  many 
of  the  industries  most  vital  to  the  war  would  need  more  new 
capital  than  they  could  get  through  ordinary  banking  channels, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  federal  reserve  banks  are 
forbidden  to  rediscount  stock  and  bond  collateral  loans.' 

The  machinery  whereby  credits  were  to  be  provided  by  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  was  complex.  In  general,  they  were 
expected  to  lend,  not  cash,  but  their  own  notes,  maturing  in  from 
one  to  five  years,  eligible  as  collateral  at  the  federal  reserve 
banks,  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  lend  these  notes,  not 
directly  to  the  enterprises  which  needed  the  accommodation,  but 
rather  to  banks  which  represented  these  industries,  and  which 
would  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  industries  and  the 
War  Finance  Corporation.  These  notes  were  to  be  turned  over 
to  banks,  in  return  for  notes  of  the  banks  secured  by  stock 
and  bond  or  other  collateral.  In  other  words,  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  would  take  over  from  the  banks  stock  and  bond 
collateral  loans,  not  eligible  for  rediscount  at  the  federal  reserve 

'  The  writer  vciitures  to  call  attention  to  his  contention  in  his  Falue  of 
Money,  pages  518-520,  that  the  federal  reserve  banks  should  be  authomed 
to  rediscount  slock  and  bond  collateral  loans  and  that  without  this  power 
they  could  not  provide  their  most  effective  aid  in  emergencies.  The  new  War 
Finance  Corporation  is  an  indirect  device  for  accomplishing  just  this  end. 
The  main  war  time  function  of  the  federal  reserve  banks  has  been  to  redis- 
count loans  on  collateral  in  any  case,  since  loans  on  government  securities 
(not   included   in   the  general   prohibition)    constitute   their  chief   earning 
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banks,  and  would  give  them  in  return  its  own  securities  which 
were  eligible  as  collateral  at  the  federal  reserve  banks.  In 
exceptional  cases,  the  War  Finance  Corporation  was  authorized 
to  make  advances  directly  to  essential  industries,  including  sav- 
ings banks  and  public  utilities,  without  the  intermediation  of 
banks,  and  even  in  the  form  of  cash.  The  limitation  upon  the 
extensions  of  credit  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  originally 
proposed  was  $4,500,000,000.  This  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  $3,500,000,000. 

In  practice,  the  machinery  has  proved  too  complex  and  virtually 
all  the  extensions  of  credit  made  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
down  to  October  15,  1918,  have  been  made  without  the  inter- 
mediation of  banks.  The  banks  would  have  had  to  pay  a  higher 
rate,  for  one  thing,  in  borrowing  on  War  Finance  Corporation 
collateral  at  the  federal  reserve  banks  than  in  borrowing  on  gov- 
ernment war  paper,  or  in  rediscounting  commercial  paper.  The 
total  of  all  credits  provided  by  that  date  was  $43,202,592.  The 
most  important  extensions  of  credit  made  by  that  date  were 
$20,000,000  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  $17,320,000 
to  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  $3,235,000  to  the 
United  Railways  of  St.  Louis,  and  $1,000,000  to  the  Northwest- 
em  Electric  Company, 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  fay  financiers  in  the  course  of 
the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1918  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  particularly  by  creating  corpora- 
tions of  semi-banking  character  which  should  stand  between 
public  utilities  and  other  needy  borrowers  and  the  War  Finance 
Corporation.  A  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the  effect  that 
the  Ayar  Finance  Corporation  could  not  lend  more  than 
$50,000,000  to  any  one  borrower  made  it  difficult  for  these  plans 
to  go  through  on  the  scale  originally  contemplated.  One  such 
oi^anization,  known  as  the  Essential  Industries  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  with  an  initial 
capital  of  $3,000,000,  has  been  approved  by  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation.' 

In  the  interval,  the  savings  bank  situation  seems  largely  to 
'  Chicago  Bonier,  September  28,  1918 ;  New  York  Timet,  October  31,  1918, 
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have  taken  care  of  itself  in  view  of  the  extension  of  such  aid  as 
was  necessary  by  ordinary  banks,  and  in  view  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  downward  course  of  investment  bonds  since  Decem- 
ber, 1917. 

The  too  great  complexity  of  the  machinery  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to  do,  down  to  the  end  of 
October,  a  very  important  constructive  work.  It  has,  however, 
performed  very  important  services  on  the  negative  side  in  super- 
vising and  limiting  the  issues  of  new  securities.  There  was  some 
discussion  of  a  proposal  to  extend  its  functions  in  this  matter  to 
cover  all  loans  made  by  banks  exceeding  $100,000,  but  after  a 
conference  with  the  leading  bankers  of  the  country  this  scheme 
seems  to  have  been  dropped.  The  banks  themselves  appear  to 
be  exercising  sufficient  control  over  loans,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  the  approval  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  or  even 
of  its  local  representatives,  would  introduce  so  much  delay  and 
friction  in  banking  operations  as  probably  to  bring  on  a  com- 
mercial crisis  of  the  first  order. 

During  late  October  and  early  November,  1918,  there  has  been 
some  discussion  of  extending  the  activities  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  for  a  longer  period  than  that  originally  contemplated, 
and  of  making  it  an  important  instrumentality  in  the  after  the 
war  adjustment.  Secretary  McAdoo  has  been  quoted  as  favoring 
such  a  proposal.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  organization  might 
advantageously  take  over  supervision  of  the  delicate  problem  of 
readjusting  government  contracts  with  munition  plants,  aircraft 
plants,  and  other  war  industries  whose  operations  must  stop 
immediately  after  the  war.  If  that  adjustment  is  left  to  the  slow 
machinery  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  congressional  appropria- 
tions, very  great  delay,  injustice  and  demoralization  may  ensue. 

In  additon  to  control,  worked  out  informally  by  the  individual 
banks,  over  extensions  of  credit,  there  was  organized  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1917,  a  subcommittee  on  money  rates  of  the  New  York 
liberty  loan  committee,  composed  of  the  leading  bankers  of  the 
city.  This  committee  has  provided  funds  where  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  stock  market  and  particularly  of  the  liberty 
loans,  and  has  also  acted  to  check  speculation,  notably  during 
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October,  1918,  and  especially  by  a  ruling  that  banks  should 
require  a  margin  of  30  per  cent  on  collateral  loans  made  to  stock 
brokers  where  an  average  of  20  per  cent  had  been  previously 
required.* 

There  has  thus  been  an  admirable  dovetailing  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  individual  banks,  federal  reserve  banks,  and  the 
Treasury,  the  various  authorities  concerned  with  the  control  of 
supplies  of  copper,  steel,  transportation  and  the  like,  and  the 
ordipary  individual  consumer,  all  tending  to  transfer  funds  to 
the  government  without  undue  expansion  of  bank  credit,  all 
tending  to  lessen  the  competition  of  the  general  public  in  the 
market  for  goods  and  services  as  the  government's  expenditures 
have  increased.  On  the  whole,  we  have  worked  out,  largely  by 
informal  organization,  an  admirably  adjusted  situation. 

It  may  not  be  an  unnecessary  digression  to  point  out  here  that 
our  war  experience  goes  far  to  prove  that  strong  legal  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  central  government  is  unnecessary,  that  bank- 
ing concentration  in  the  French  or  English  form  is  unnecessary 
as  a  means  of  controlling  and  mobilizing  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  time  of  stress.  The  common  will  and  the  common  pur- 
pose, quick  to  respond  to  intelligent  suggestion  from  trusted  lead- 
ers, has  probably  proved  more  eflfective  than  any  degree  of  rigid 
l^al  control  could  have  proved.  Our  system  of  forty-eight 
autonomous  States,  and  thirty  thousand  autonomous  banks,  has 
stood  as  severe  a  test  as  we  have  any  reason  to  anticipate  it  will 
ever  be  subjected  to  in  the  future.  Effective  cooperation  need 
not  involve  the  destruction  of  individual  and  local  liberties. 

'  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  October  25,  1918. 
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Prices  in  the  United  States 

No  subject  in  the  course  of  the  war  has  been  more  eagerly 
discussed,  whether  by  economists  or  by  the  masses  of  the  people, 
than  that  of  rising  prices.  There  is  a  school  of  economists  who 
have  seen  the  whole  cause  of  rising  prices  in  the  policy  of  the 
governments  in  borrowing  instead  of  taxing,  and  in  the  policy 
of  the  banks  in  lending  to  the  governments  or  to  the  holders  of 
government  war  securities.  This  process,  called  "  inflation," 
has  been  treated  by  many  writers  as  an  unmixed  evil,  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  literature  of  war  economics  has  con- 
sisted of  invective  against  the  stupidity  of  those  whose  policies 
led  to  "  inflation."  The  economic  problems  of  a  great  war 
would  be  beautifully  simple  if  this  sort  of  analysis  were  really 
fundamental ! 

To  writers  of  this  school,  the  terms  "  rising  prices "  and 
"  depreciation  of  money  "  have  been  synonymous  and  the  funda- 
mental causation  has  been  sought  in  monetary  and  banking 
phenomena. 

To  the  present  writer,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  funda- 
mental causation  involved  lies  in  the  field  of  production  and 
consumption  and  in  the  fields  of  public  policy  and  social  psy- 
chology, and  that  so  far  at  least  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned the  phenomena  of  money  and  banking  have  been  largely 
secondary  and  derived,  adjusting  themselves  to,  rather  than 
causing,  the  more  fundamental  factors.  This  is  not  to  deny  that 
banking  policy  has  had  and  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
course  of  prices.  It  is  rather  to  assert  that  the  major  influence 
is  to  be  found  in  something  more  fundamental. 

The  fundamental  explanation  lies  on  the  surface.  Fifty  to 
sixty  million  men.  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
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of  the  civilized  world,  have  been  taken  out  of  industry  and  put  to 
work  in  the  most  destructive  kind  of  consumption  of  the  products 
of  industry.  Another  and  larger  number  of  men  have  been 
diverted  from  the  production  of  goods  for  ordinary  civilian 
consumption  to  the  production  of  munitions  and  army  supplies, 
to  the  production  of  shipping  to  replace  the  waste  of  the  U-boat 
campaign,  to  the  building  of  airships  and  of  elaborate  plants  for 
the  production  of  airships,  and  so  on.  The  process  began  first, 
of  course,  in  the  belligerent  countries,  where  also  it  has  gone 
farthest,  but  no  neutral  country  remains  unaffected  by  the 
demands  for  war  materials  and  supplies,  and  in  the  United  States, 
first  as  a  neutral  and  now  as  a  belligerent,  the  process  has  gone 
very  far  indeed.  The  following  quotation  contains  the  best 
estimate  the  writer  has  found  of  the  extent  to  which  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  have  been  diverted  from  the  production  of 
ordinary  civilian  goods  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war: 

An  examination  of  reports  of  the  general  participation  of  the  American 
people  in  the  war  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the  American  population, 
normally  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  fully  one-half  are  devoting  their 
energies  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  either  by  bearing  arms  or  working 
in  industries  charged  with  the  production  of  war  materials  and  performance 
of  war  service. 

According  to  the  1917  census  estimate,  the  latest  availahle,  the  number  of 
men  engaged  in  gainful  occupation  in  the  United  States  was  30,091,564  and 
the  number  of  women  so  engaged  8,075,772,  or  a  total  gainfully  employed 
of  38.167,336. 

The  military  establishment  now  numbers  approximately  5,000,000  men. 
This  includes  army,  navy  and  marine  corps.  On  the  government  railroads 
there  are  2,300,000  employed  and  in  the  shipyards  under  government  control 
386,000,  The  list  of  civil  service  employes  has  sprung  from  166,000  in  1917 
to  approximately  500,000.     This  makes  a  listed  total  of  8,186,000. 

The  government  has  taken  over  bodily  many  munitions  plants  and  other 
industrial  enterprises.  In  addition,  it  has  awarded  contracts  to  many  plants 
in  which  75  per  cent  and  in  many  cases  100  per  cent  of  the  workers  are 
solely  engaged  in  turning  out  government  material.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  United  Slates  Employment  Service,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  industries,  operating 
for  government  account,  amounts  to  about  12,000,000. 

A  total  of  approximately  20,000,000  persons  engaged  in  war  work  there- 
fore is  obtained.  The  men  drafted  into  or  enli.^ted  in  the  military  service 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  total  of  those  normally  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations. On  the  other  hand,  ihe  stress  of  war  has  caused  many  persons 
to  enter  gainful  occupations  not  previously  so  employed. 
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It  is  believed  fair  and  conservative  to  conclude  that  these  elements 
equalize — if  they  do  not  increase — the  proportion  of  war  workers  to  more 
than  50  per  cent.' 

In  these  facts,  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  rise  in 
commodity  prices  without  ascribing  it  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Treasury,  without  assigning  it  to  the  stupidity 
of  the  banks  and  without  attributing  it  to  monetary  depreciation. 

Outside  the  United  States  monetary  depreciation  has  been 
substantial  in  many  countries  and  very  great  indeed  in  some. 
There  has  been  a  collapse  in  the  value  of  Russian  money  which 
has  sent  prices  to  unheard  of  heights.  The  same  is  true  in 
Austria,  Germany  and  Italy,  in  less  degree  and  to  no  small  extent 
in  France,  as  we  have  found  reason  to  believe.  In  all  of  these 
countries  the  paper  money  has  depreciated,  to  greater  or  less 
degree,  below  the  value  of  its  nominal  gold  equivalent.  The 
extent  to  which  monetary  depreciation  is  a  factor  in  Great 
Britain,  however,  can  not  be  so  great,  while  in  Canada  the  ele- 
ment of  monetary  depreciation  is  probably  very  slight. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  presents  an  interesting  com- 
parison of  various  index  numbers  covering  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  Austria,  as  well. 

For  comparison,  the  figures  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Statisttque 
Generate  de  la  France  are  repeated  from  our  chapter  on  French 
prices : 


1901-1910      1912 

1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Entire  period  .... 

100            118 

116 

258 
297 
315 
339 

370 

215 
229 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

1901-1910      1912 

191.1 

!9I6 

1917 

1918 

Entire  period  .... 

100            116 

116 

223 
241) 
240 
249 

360 

1 

181 

4th  quarter 1 

203 

'  Federal  Trade  Information  Service,  Wednesday,  October  23,  1918,  page 
197.  It  is  proper  to  reduce  this  estimate  somewhat,  in  that  not  all  of  the 
railway  employes  are  to  be  counted  as  doing  war  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  very  questionable  it  the  soldiers  have  been   fully  replaced  by  people 

not  previously  employed. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CERTAIN 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  ' 

(Index  numbers  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  index  number  for  1913) 


United 

Aus- 

United States 

Kingdom 

Canada 

tralia 

5 

Vear  and 

if! 

1 

si 

1 

4 
1 

il, 

1 
-iff 

1 

u 

»8,f 

:S 

oil 

!S 

81 

ill 

1890    

78 

•75 

7?. 

80 

71 

86 

77 

76 

H/ 

80 

82 

190S    

79 

8,1 

81 

84 

100 

100 

100 

KNI 

100 

KM) 

100 

100 

1914    

104 

101 

90 

KKI 

100 

100 

Illft 

107 

105 

no 

110 

147 

123 

^?.f. 

i;^3 

129 

M) 

M\ 

134 

138 

1917    

175 

187 

170 

Iff) 

191 

204 

205 

174 

1914 

103 

97 

98 

101 

blOO 

.       98 

t(l1 

91 

99 

99 

96 

"102 

99 

104 

94 

99 

101 

95 

••109 

October  

99 

107 

ll«) 

110 

108 

101 

106 

102 

"113 

1915 

January  

98 

108 

99 

103 

n:! 

118 

103 

•■127 

July    

October   

101 

101 

lOK 

105 

103 

125 

134 

112 

•■142 

1916 

110 

no 

119 

114 

113 

Ri 

"138 

116 

118 

178 

IZl 

123 

1.56 

157 

132 

"137 

July    

156 

157 

132 

'■138 

Oclober  

133 

I.V. 

131 

126 

141 

175 

"139 

1917 

I'r"' 

155 

m 

ISl 

146 

156 

188 

193 

March   

160 

170 

i';4 

154 

166 

197 

199 

163 

April 

Mky   

1K« 

ISR 

!57 

?m 

Z03 

181 

■m 

IM 

172 

204 

m 

177 

fir/  .■::.■:::: 

184 

198 

168 

176 

197 

210 

179 

1K<J 

I7S 

17"; 

?08 

2(18 

179 

184 

190 

1/8 

181 

203 

?M) 

181 

September  . . . 

182 

19S 

181 

178 

■'.W 

179 

I8n 

214 

December  ... 

181 

m) 

191 

182 

209 

21/ 

21M 

187 

1918 

IBS 

mi 

191 

184 

190 

210 

716 

■Am 

March    

■m 

196 

189 

217 

218 

??.\ 

April 

191 

m 

?nn 

191 

199 

May   

?w 

I8K 

216 

?71 

Z2S 

June    

m 

2IX> 

186 

211 

Z27 

226 

207 

*  Average  for  January  and  J 
'  Monthly  Labor  Review,  1 
7,  1918. 


'>  Quarter  beginning  in  specified  month. 
,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,   September 
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The  agreement  between  the  two  index  numbers  for  Great 
Britain  is  startlingly  close.  The  divergence  among  American 
index  numbers  is  somewhat  greater,  Gibson's  showing  the  great- 
est rise  by  June,  1918,  and  Dun's  the  least  increase  by  that 
date.  The  Annalist  index  number  is  based  solely  on  foods  and 
is  thus  less  representative  than  the  other  index  numbers.  On 
the  whole,  the  writer  prefers  to  use  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  index  number,  though  it  moves  more  slowly  than 
Bradstreet's,  and  in  the  chart  which  follows  that  index  is  em- 
ployed. We  may  continue  the  table  for  this  index  number 
through  July  and  August;  reaching  193  in  June,  1918,  it  grows 
to  198  in  July  and  to  203  in  August.' 

Commodity  prices  at  wholesale  in  the  United  States  have  thus 
doubled  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  labor  force  available  for  producing  ordinary  civilian 
goods  and  service  in  the  United  States  has  been,  as  shown 
above,  practically  cut  in  two.  The  writer  attaches  no  sig- 
nificance to  this  fortuitous  exact  coincidence  of  ratios.  Social 
phenomena  rarely  obey  the  law  of  simple  quantitative  propor- 
tionality between  any  two  factors.  But  the  writer  does  maintain 
that  in  the  enormous  reduction  of  available  goods  and  services 
for  civilian  consumption,  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  100  per  cent  rise  in  the  wholesale  commodity  prices,  and  that 
no  further  recondite  explanation  based  on  a  "quantity  theory 
of  money  "  is  called  for  as  an  additional  principle. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  present  purposes  to  undertake  to  show 
the  relation  between  the  reasoning  of  those  who  see  the  explana- 
tion of  price  changes  primarily  in  monetary  and  banking  phe- 
nomena, and  the  reasoning  employed  in  the  present  chapter.  In 
part,  the  two  methods  of  reasoning  deal  with  the  same  funda- 
mental factors,  using  different  language  and  different  modes  of 
presentation.  For  detailed  discussion  and  defense  of  the  theory 
underlying  the  present  chapter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
writer's  Value  of  Money. 

'  I  ani  informed  by  a  careful  student  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
who  has  watched  in  detail  the  elements  entering  into  the  index  number,  that 
the  rise  in  the  summer  of  1918  is  directly  and  obviously  due  primarily  to 
■      ■  1  railway  freight  rates. 
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We  shall  distinguish  four  ideas  which  have  been  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  confused  in  current  discussion  of  price  chaises : 

(a)  A  general  rise  in  prices 

(b)  A  rise  in  commodity  prices  at  wholesale 

(c)  A  rise  in  "cost  of  living" 

(d)  A  fall  in  the  value  of  money 

Before  one  can  assert  that  there  has  been  a  general  rise  in 
prices,  one  must  take  account  not  only  of  commodity  prices,  but 
also  of  stocks  and  bonds,  real  estate  and  other  long  time  income 
bearers.  The  country  has  seen  a  great  rise  in  commodity  prices, 
but  it  has  also  seen  a  fall  in  stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate. 

Cost  of  living  has  not  risen  as  high  as  commodity  prices  at 
wholesale.  Cost  of  living  is  concerned  with  retail  prices  and  with 
certain  other  items,  as  house  rents,  which  enter  into  the  budget 
of  a  family.  Commonly,  one  has  the  family  of  a  laborer  in 
mind  when  speaking  of  cost  of  living,  which  still  further  limits 
the  items  that  will  enter.  Retail  prices  have  risen  much  less  than 
wholesale  prices.  House  and  apartment  rents,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  have  risen  little  if  at  all,  and  the  general  rise  in  cost 
of  living  was  estimated  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1918  at 
rather  less  than  50  per  cent  by  a  government  official  peculiarly 
qualified  to  give  an  estimate  on  this  point.  The  best  general 
figures  to  be  found  dealing  with  cost  of  living  are  those  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  covering  the  shipbuilding  districts  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  various  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports, 
A  general  summary  of  these  results  would  indicate  slight  if  any 
rise  in  house  rents  (with  actual  decline  in  many  of  the  southern 
centers)  down  through  1917,  with  a  considerable  rise  in  house 
rents  in  a  number  of  them  during  1918,  as  congestion  at  these 
points  increased.  Satisfactory  general  studies  of  cost  of  living, 
however,  covering  the  country  as  a  whole,  have  not  yet  been 
made. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  a  marked  rise  in  commodity  prices 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  if  the  value  of  money  is  constant,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  general  average  of  commodities  will  bear  a 
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fairly  constant  relation  to  money.  Some  commodities  may  fall 
in  value  and  consequently  in  price,  but  other  commodities  will  be 
likely  to  rise  in  value  and  consequently  in  price,  and,  in  the  great 
average,  changes  on  the  part  of  one  commodity  will  be  offset 
by  opposite  changes  on  the  part  of  other  commodities.  It  is 
more  probable  that  three  hundred  commodities  will,  on  the  aver- 
age, remain  stable  in  value  than  that  one  commodky,  gold,  will 
do  so.  But  this  reasoning  may  very  well  be  upset  by  the  condi- 
tions of  a  great  war.  Commodities  in  general  may  grow  scarce 
and  increase  in  value,  and  under  such  circumstances  a  general  rise 
in  commodity  prices  indicates,  not  a  fall  in  value  of  money,  but 
a  rise  in  the  value  of  goods.  Where  goods  are  as  abundant  for 
ordinary  civilian  consumption  as  they  were  before  1914,  they 
have  not  risen  in  price.  Coffee  is  a  case  in  point.  Coffee  sold 
for  13  cents  in  1913;  it  has  sold  for  less  than  9  cents  through 
1915,  1916,  1917  and  the  greater  part  of  1918.  India  rubber 
is  another  illustration.  House  and  apartment  rents  would  illus- 
trate the  same  proposition.  In  certain  sections,  like  Washington, 
where  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  population,  rents  have 
naturally  risen,  and  in  many  growing  cities  there  has  been  some 
tendency  to  a  rise  in  the  fall  of  1918,  since  building  operations 
had  been  suspended  for  a  considerable  period  preceding  that. 
There  had  been,  however,  little  if  any  rise  in  house  and  apart- 
ment rents  through  the  country  down  to  the  early  part  of  1918, 
despite  the  check  in  building  operations,  and  in  those  communi- 
ties where  the  population  has  remained  stationary  there  has  been 
no  rise  at  all.  Had  the  rise  in  prices  been  due  to  depreciation 
of  money,  house  and  apartment  rents  would  have  risen  with 
other  prices. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  failure  of  rents  to  advance  earlier 
was  due  to  any  inertia  or  to  a  failure  of  landlords  to  take  quick 
advantage  of  opportunities.  The  writer  has  made  rather  care- 
ful investigation  in  certain  centers,  notably  the  East  Side  of 
New  York,  and  is  assured  by  real  estate  men  that  the  situation 
is  a  fluid  one,  that  landlords  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  increase  their  rents. 

There  has  not  even  been  a  general  rise  in  prices.    What  has 
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happened  rather  is  a  transformation  in  the  price  system,  under 
which  certain  prices  have  risen  and  other  prices  have  fallen. 
Labor  and  its  current  products,  scarce  and  dear,  have  risen 
markedly  under  the  pressure  of  war  demands;  stocks,  bonds  and 
real  estate  and  other  long  time  income  bearers  have  fallen  dras- 
tically, as  men  and  governments  have  sacrificed  them  to  obtain 
the  vitally  needed  present  goods.  The  future  has  been  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  to  the  present.  Coming  with  this  change,  and  part  and 
parcel  of  it,  has  come  a  marked  rise  in  the  long  time  rate  of 
interest,  symptomatic  of  the  emphasis  on  the  present  and  the 
discount  on  the  future.  These  three  changes :  ( 1 )  a  rise  in 
present  goods  and  services;  (2)  a  fall  in  long  time  income 
bearers;  and  (3)  a  rise  in  the  long  time  interest  rate,  are  merely 
different  aspects  of  the  same  general  fundamental  fact. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changes,  gold  has  remained  fairly  stable 
in  value,  and  has  proved  itself  a  good  measure  of  values,  an 
accurate  monetary  yardstick.  It  has  correctly  registered  the  rise 
in  present  goods  and  services;  it  has  correctly  registered  the  fall 
in  long  time  income  bearers.  We  may  picture  the  situation  by 
the  figure  of  a  seesaw,  at  one  end  of  which  are  placed  labor  and 
commodities  currently  produced,  at  the  other  end,  stocks,  bonds 
and  real  estate,  while  gold  stands  at  the  center.  In  1914  our 
seesaw  was  in  equilibrium.  The  war  has  tilted  the  plank,  raising 
labor  and  commodities  and  depressing  stocks  and  bonds.  Gold 
stands  in  the  center,  where  it  stood  before,  substantially  un- 
changed in  value. 

The  United  States  have  gained,  as  we  have  seen,  over  a  biUion 
dollars  in  gold  during  the  war.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  such 
an  increase  in  the  gold  of  the  country,  if  expected  to  be  perma- 
nent, would  lead  to  a  great  decline  in  the  value  of  gold.  But  the 
conditions  are  extraordinary.  Emergencies  of  the  war  have  led, 
as  we  saw  in  an  introductory  chapter  of  this  monograph,  to  a 
greatly  increased  significance  of  one  function  of  gold,  namely, 
the  "  bearer  of  options  "  function.  Ready  gold,  the  one  sure 
liquid  asset  to  which  men  can  always  turn  in  times  of  stress  and 
emergency,  has  been  more  eagerly  sought  for  during  the  war 
■  than  in  the  years  preceding.    The  increased  value  coming  to  gold 
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from  this  war  time  cause,  has  offset  the  tendency  to  decline  in  the 
value  of  gold  in  the  United  States,  caused  by  the  increased 
quantity  of  gold. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  noticed  that  price  changes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  seem  to  have  had  no  close  connection 
with  the  actual  movements  of  gold.  Gold  came  to  the  United 
States  and  prices  rose  in  the  United  States,  but  gold  left  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  prices  rose  in  those  countries  even  more. 
The  effort  to  work  out  any  definite  correlation  between  gold  and 
prices  on  the  basis  of  "  normal  laws  "  In  these  wholly  abnormal 
times  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  futile. 

Viewed  in  fundamental,  psychological  terms,  the  rise  in  the 
values  of  labor  and  commodities  is  inevitable  under  such  condi- 
tions as  we  have  had.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
have  grown  scarce.  In  the  second  place,  they  have  attained  an 
unusual  significance  owing  to  the  intensity  of  our  concern  over 
the  outcome  of  the  war.  All  the  ideal  values  of  our  civilization, 
dependent  on  the  outcome  of  the  war,  have  attached  themselves 
to  the  guns  and  cannon,  [kjwder  and  shells,  food  stuffs,  carriers 
and  other  things,  an  abundant  supply  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  And  all  the  economic  values  that  men  and 
nations  could  command  in  the  future,  ordinarily  largely  dor- 
mant in  their  influence  at  present  market  values,  have  been 
brought  in  to  reinforce  the  values  of  these  vitally  necessary 
present  goods. 

To  these  fundamental  changes  in  the  technological  and  psy- 
chological factors,  money,  banking  and  public  finance  have  ad- 
justed themselves,  bank  credit  has  expanded  as  Jt  has  been 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  transformations,  and  as  prices  have 
risen.  After  the  war,  when  commodity  prices  and  wages  come 
down  again — as  they  inevitably  will  in  terms  of  gold — bank 
expansion  will  also  diminish.* 

'  No  discussion  of  price  fixing  is  given  in  this  chapter,  as  the  matter  is 
to  be  dealt  with  in  detail  in  another  monogra.[}h  in  the  present  series.  Vide 
the  present  writer's  paper  "  Value  and  Price  Theory  in  Relation  to  Price 
Fixing  and  War  Finance,"  American  Economic  Review,  Supplement,  March, 
1918. 
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Commodities  and  Securities 

The  story  of  price  changes  in  the  United  States  is  not  complete 
without  an  account  of  the  course  of  the  stock  market.  The 
following  chart  exhibits  the  relation  of  stock  prices  to  com- 
modity prices  during  the  war. 

It  will  be  observed  that  stock  prices  fell  sharply  where  com- 
modity prices  changed  little  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  that 
stock  prices  recovered  markedly  and  rose  high  in  1915,  before 
the  movement  of  commodity  prices  got  well  under  way;  that 
beginning  with  November,  1916,  at  a  time  when  commodity 
prices  had  still  made  only  a  moderate  rise,  stock  prices  began 
their  great  and  drastic  fall,  during  which  commodity  prices 
soared  to  new  and  unheard  of  levels.'  The  two  lines  crossed  in 
our  diagram  of  April,  1917.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  com- 
modity prices  start  on  a  base  of  100  per  cent  in  January,  1914, 
stock  prices  start  at  the  actual  average  figure  of  the  fifty  stocks 
chosen.  It  will  be  noticed  too  that  the  scale  for  stock  prices, 
indicated  in  our  first  vertical  column  of  figures,  is  twice  that  of 
commodity  prices.  The  stock  prices  run  in  terms  of  actual 
dollars  per  share;  the  commodity  prices  run  in  terms  of  per- 
centages of  1913  prices. 

A  more  detailed  picture  of  the  course  of  stock  prices  during  the 
war  is  given  in  our  second  chart,  which  distinguishes  bonds, 
railroad  stocks  and  industrial  stocks,  giving  also  the  combined 
curve  for  rails  and  industrials.  The  scale  of  this  chart  is  only 
half  that  of  the  curve  for  stock  prices  in  the  preceding  diagram. 

Following  the  sharp  drop  in  stock  prices  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  the  closing  of  the  stock  exchange,  there  are  no 
quotations  of  significance  to  be  had  until  the  stock  exchange 
opened  again  in  November  for  bonds,  and  in  December  for 

'  The  great  rise  from  August.  1916,  to  June,  1917,  in  commodity  prices- 
over  sixty  points — constitutes  by  far  the  major  portion  of  the  rise  for  the 
whole  war.  Forty  points  of  this  came  between  December  and  .Tune,  the 
sharpest  rise  of  all  being  from  March  to  May.  Much  of  this  was  a  specu- 
lative rise,  in  anticipation  of  war  expenditure.  All  of  it  preceded  the  actual 
getting  under  way  of  the  main  financial  operatioits  of  the  United  States 
Government. 
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Stocks.  Prices  remained  low  until  May,  1915,  when  there  began 
an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  industrial  list,  chiefly  connected  with 
the  "  war  babies,"  or  stocks  of  corporations  which  were  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  European  demand  for  munitions  and  war  sup- 
plies. Among  these  were  Butte  and  Superior,  whose  shares  rose 
early  on  the  great  demand  for  zinc,  VVestinghouse  Electric  and, 
most  conspicuous  of  all,  Bethelehem  Steel.  The  price  of  the 
industrials  crossed  the  price  of  the  rails  in  June,  1915,  and  the 
stock  exchange  thrilled  with  the  excitement  of  frequent  million 
share  days  for  a  prolonged  period.  Though  the  crest  for  this 
curve  was  reached  in  October,  great  activity  continued  through 
the  year,  and  December  31,  1915,  on  which  day  Austria's  note 
to  the  President  acceding  to  an  ultimatum  by  the  United  States 
was  received,  was  a  million  share  day  with  substantial  gains  in 
many  securities,  notably  Mexican  Petroleum.  In  the  phrase  of 
one  habitue  of  the  ticker,  1915  went  out  in  a  "blaze  of  glory." 
The  year  1915  also  saw  a  substantial  rise  in  the  rails.  The  bears 
controlled  the  market  through  the  earlier  months  of  1916,  and 
there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  April  of  that  year  over  the  prospect 
of  war  with  Germany,  at  the  time  of  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex. 
The  German  assurance  of  cessation  of  illegal  submarine  activities 
restored  confidence  in  some  measure,  and  after  a  few  more 
months  of  gloom  a  rise  began  in  July  under  the  leadership  of 
United  States  Steel,  which  carried  the  industrial  list  and  the 
whole  list  to  the  high  peak  of  the  war  in  November,  1916.  In 
the  course  of  this  move.  General  Motors  went  to  its  dizzy  high 
of  $800  a  share. 

A  substantial  rise  in  the  rails  during  1916  also  took  place  under 
the  influence  of  great  increase  in  both  their  gross  and  their  net 
earnings.  By  October,  1916,  however,  it  had  become  clear  to 
careful  students  of  the  railroads  that  expenses  of  operation  were 
growii^  as  rapidly  as  gross  receipts,  that  they  would  soon  be 
outrunning  them,  and  that  a  decline  in  net  revenues  of  the  rail- 
roads was  in  early  prospect.  This  did  take  place,  except  for 
Southern  Pacific  and  one  or  two  other  fortunately  situated  rail- 
roads, by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  December,  1916,  rumors  of  peace  led  to  a  sharp  break  in 
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the  price  of  all  stocks,  while  rumors  of  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  led  to  a  further  drastic  decline,  and 
the  end  of  the  year  saw  stocks  lower  by  far  than  they  had  been 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Early  in  191Y,  the  renewal  of 
Germany's  submarine  warfare  and  the  diplomatic  break  of  the 
United  States  with  Germany  led  to  new  low  levels. 

The  day  on  which  Ambassador  Bernstorff  was  sent  home  pre- 
sented a  particularly  dramatic  episode  in  the  stock  market.  All 
securities  fell  heavily  until  suddenly  the  news  ticker  announced 
that  the  President  had  handed  Germany's  ambassador  his  pass- 
ports. Instantly,  flags  flew  out  throughout  the  financial  districts 
in  New  York  and  Boston  and  in  other  centers,  while  bidding  for 
all  securities  began.  It  Hfted  the  general  list  two  points  or  more 
above  the  low  for  the  day,  and  lifted  many  securities  eight  or 
ten  points  above  their  low  price  for  the  day.  It  was  the  stock 
market's  method  of  giving  expression  to  its  patriotism  and  its 
confidence  in  the  success  and  righteousness  of  the  American 
cause. 

For  some  months  following  the  dismissal  of  the  German  am- 
bassador, there  was  recovery  in  the  industrials,  though  the  rails 
continued  to  sag,  but  by  June,  1917,  as  the  market  began  to 
realize  the  drastic  taxation  and  heavy  bond  issues  that  were  com- 
ing and  the  fundamental  readjustments  that  were  to  be  gone 
through  with,  all  kinds  of  securities  fell,  and  fell  heavily.  The 
climax  was  reached  in  December,  1917. 

The  course  of  the  rails  through  1917  is  probably  as  significant 
as  any  other  feature  of  the  market,  although  bonds  also  took  the 
same  course.  With  rates  fixed  under  legal  control  and  with  costs 
mounting,  the  railroads  of  the  country  were  in  a  desperate  plight. 
By  December,  their  credit  was  in  a  very  unfortunate  condition 
and  railroad  prices  seemed  to  have  no  bottom.  A  speech  of 
President  Wilson  to  Congress  in  December,  1917,  announcing 
that  the  government  would  take  over  the  railroads  on  favorable 
terms,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  credit, 
though  also  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  be  utilized  more 
effectively  for  the  war  emergency,  explains  the  sharp  rise  indi- 
cated in  our  stock  curves  at  that  time. 
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In  1918  Stocks  rose  during  the  early  months,  were  depressed 
in  March,  April  and  May  under  the  influence  of  the  terrible 
German  drive,  and  subsequently  rose  fairly  steadily  to  the  end 
of  October,  discounting  successful  peace.  The  increase  of  rail- 
way rates  in  1918  explains  one  substantial  sharp  movement  in 
the  railway  curve. 

The  decline  of  bond  prices  from  a  high  of  90  in  December, 
1916,  to  a  low  of  80  in  September,  1917,  is  significant  of  the 
growing  scarcity  of  capital  and  the  rise  in  long  time  interest 
rates.  This  factor  is  strongly  evidenced  in  the  prices  of  all 
securities,  especially  the  rails  and  preferred  stocks  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  case  of  the  bond  list,  however,  it  constitutes  virtually  the 
whole  explanation  of  their  course  from  the  beginning  of  1917. 
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LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE  VALUES  ' 
(In  thousands  of  pounds  sterling) 


Britith 

British 

Bfitiah 

Comn, 

Shipping 

South 

Total  of 

and 

"U?' 

Bank 

I^™' 

Sba?«.: 

African 

all  Se. 

Indian 

Shares. 

Shaio. 

(Par 

Minn, 

Fundi. 

(Par 

(Par 

(Par 

Value 

™(P»r' 

(Par 

\'a1ue 

\->lue 

7, 10a} 

\->iue 
86j.78fil 

3.o,?Sq) 

^V^lS) 

36,701) 

Value 

ao.T04) 

3,4>4,sBS} 

b«,    18.1913... 

653.948 

271,693 

178.139 

81.259 

14,022 

55.209 

3,341,085 

Jan.    20.  1914... 

673,520 

278,940 

180,050 

83,942 

14.165 

56.434 

3,389,478 

Feb.    20.  1914... 

693,845 

286,577 

180.625 

85.683 

14.577 

58,964 

3,455,452 

Mar.  20.  1914... 

682,221 

276,145 

179.484 

84,081 

14.351 

56.216 

3,407,840 

Apr.  20,  1914... 
fc^y  20.  1914... 

688,616 

273,798 

181,167 

84,063 

14,355 

58.680 

3,406,191 

683,452 

269,149 

181.670 

83,236 

14,326 

55.877 

3.385,562 

June  20,  1914... 

684.499 

269,032 

182,195 

83,244 

14.543 

55.104 

3.383.128 

July    20,  1914... 

690.355 

269,513 

182.650 

81,662 

14,546 

55,458 

3,370.709 

July    30.  1914'.. 

646.101 

255,866 

177.514 

77,063 

ii.m 

45,699 

3.182,717 

Jan.    20.  191S... 

632,188 

254,422 

175,824 

69,954 

14.352 

41362 

3,114,027 

Feb.    19,  1915... 

632.406 

251,255 

174,756 

69.548 

14,011 

40.631 

3,092.243 

Mar.  20.  1915... 

616,812 

243,682 

172.834 

68,837 

14,100 

41,815 

3,017,660 

Apr.  20.  1915... 

615,883 

243,227 

173,478 

69.100 

14.831 

45,189 

3.052,996 

May   20,  1915... 

615,300 

241,563 

173,107 

68,351 

14.388 

43.205 

3,025,592 

June  21,  1915... 

614,964 

237,624 

170.684 

66.684 

14,059 

43,230 

3.008,578 

July    19,  1915... 

603,373 

226,069 

163.949 

60.804 

13.818 

40,830 

2,909,989 

Aug.  21,  1915... 

602,833 

216,635 

156,783 

57,883 

14.613 

39,744 

2,907.091 

Sept.  21,  1915... 

602,833 

216.635 

156,783 

57,883 

14,613 

39.744 

2,906,032 

Oct.    21,  1915... 

603,778 

211.916 

154,987 

57,537 

14,658 

39,157 

2,925,698 

Nov.  19,  191S... 

603.616 

214.395 

157,222 

59,008 

15.299 

41,135 

2,968,459 

Dec.    17,  191S... 

579,527 

216.030 

159,537 

60,326 

15,869 

41.131 

2,907,281 

Feb.  21,  igie*".. 

577,334 

216,804 

158.613 

63,501 

16,035 

40.220 

2,888,559 

Mar,  21,  I9I5... 

571 .247 

213.050 

156,850 

61,617 

16,199 

40,126 

2,862,454 

Apr.  19,  1916... 

570.034 

213,110 

159,055 

61,890 

16,985 

39,472 

2,855.386 

May    19.  1916... 

569,783 

216,354 

160,211 

62,119 

18.334 

38.788 

2,838,989 

June  21,  1916... 

581,430 

225.412 

164.059 

67,465 

18,812 

41.870 

2,912.501 

July   21.  1916... 

558,351 

228,295 

164,613 

72,332 

19,266 

41,147 

2,893,182 

Aug.  19,  1916... 

557,268 

227.803 

163.694 

71,756 

19,874 

43.144 

2,898,496 

Sept.  20.  1916... 

561.438 

217,520 

162.230 

70.789 

19,818 

44,605 

2,896.390 

Oct.    20,  1916... 

542.840 

208.681 

161.425 

66,644 

19.685 

44,455 

2.831.082 

Nov.  20,  1916. . . 

529,443 

205.856 

160.865 

68,954 

20,012 

44.617 

2.797.782 

Dec    18.  1916... 

526.141 

204,078 

161,359 

67.781 

19.709 

43.939 

2.758.349 

Jan.    22.  1917... 

513.623 

205,893 

161,077 

66,611 

18.801 

45,301 

2.746,793 

Feb.    19.  1917... 

504,915 

207,306 

158,931 

66,683 

19,067 

43,712 

2.652,388 

Mar.  20.  1917... 

513,825 

204,556 

158.603 

67,807 

18.964 

44,.=;83 

2.669.377 

Apr.  21,  1917... 
U»y  21,  1917... 

526,402 

207,168 

161,364 

68,392 

19.617 

44,036 

2,713.005 

525,476 

202,532 

161,347 

68,641 

19,683 

45.412 

2,710,465 

June  21.  1917... 

524,037 

203.666 

162,469 

68,225 

19.999 

45,995 

2,717,316 

July    20.  1917... 

528,069 

206,809 

162,662 

70,441 

20.541 

45,037 

2.729.992 

Aug.  20.  1917... 

529.017 

204.411 

161,444 

70.868 

20.410 

44,443 

2,728.193 

Sept.  20.  1917... 

523,357 

197,976 

161,823 

70,405 

20,196 

45.906 

2.690.337 

Oct.    20.  1917. . . 

530,656 

201,126 

162,027 

70,040 

20,791 

46,341 

2,688.395 

Nov.  17.  1917... 

525.143 

198,716 

162.881 

71,045 

21,120 

44,558 

2,634,633 

Dec.    17,  1917... 

520.281 

1 95 .263 

163,623 

71.647 

21,440 

43.796 

2,600,653 

Jan.    18.  1918. . . 

519.984 

200.131 

165,987 

72,087 

23,018 

44.378 

2,622,516 

Feb.    18,  I9I8... 

517.048 

199,675 

165.904 

72,469 

22,820 

44,066 

2,619.780 

Mar.  18,  1918... 

510.879 

187.679 

165,513 

69.701 

22.691 

44,021 

2,592,215 

Apr.   18.  1918... 

514,870 

185.272 

165,601 

68.189 

22.351 

41.221 

2,571,612 

May    17.  1918... 

524,238 

189,310 

167,181 

67.856 

22.470 

43,705 

2,614,394 

June  19.  1918.. 

525.0S4 

193.876 

J67.640 

69,446 

22,745 

45336 

2,633324 

•  Stoct  exchange  closed. 

''Values  for  January  not  given  in  Bankers'  Magazine. 

'  London  Bankers'  Magatme.     The  Bankers'  Magasine  figures  are  for  the  tOt»l 
values  of  the  issues,  rather  than  for  prices  per  share. 
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PRICES  OF  BRITISH  WAR  LOANS ' 


Jan.  31,  1914.. 
Feb.  28,  1914.. 
Mar.  28,  1914.. 


Jul 


:  27,  1914" 


Jan.  30,  191S.. 

Feb.  27,  1915.. 

Mar.  27,  1915.. 

Apr.  24,  191S.. 

May  29,  1915.. 

June  26,  1915.. 

July  31,  1915.. 

Aug.  28,  1915.. 

Sept.  25,  1915.. 

Get.  30,  1915.. 

Nov.  27.  1915.. 

Dec.  31,  1915.. 

Jan.  29,  1916.. 

Feb.  26,  1916.. 

Mar.  25.  1916.. 

Apr.  29,  1916.. 

May  27.  1916.. 

June  24,  1916.. 

July  29,  1916. . 

Aug.  26.  1916.. 

Sept.  30.  1916.. 

Oct.  28.  1916.. 

Nov.  25,  1916.. 

Dec.  30,  1916,. 

Jan.  27.  1917.. 

Feb,  24,  1917.. 

Mar.  31,  1917.. 

Apr.  27.  1917.. 

May  26.  1917.. 

June  30,  1917.. 

.  July  26,  1917.. 

Aug.  25.  1917.. 

Sept,  29,  1917.. 

Oct.  26,  1917.. 

Nov,  30,  1917.. 

Dec.  29.  1917.. 

Jan.  26.  1918.. 

Feb.  28,  1918.. 

Mar  27,  1918.. 

Apr.  26.  1918.. 

May  31.  1918.. 

June  29.  1918.. 


mi 
««. 

93% 
92«, 


86i4 
8S« 
84y. 
83« 


86^ 

m 

87M 
86H 
85M 

ssy. 


97*4. 
98% 
97'M« 
97W 

96151, 

97 

96W 

95)4 

96«, 

95>M, 

96% 

94?4 


99% 
99)4 
99% 

99% 
100% 

100^4 

99% 
99% 

99y. 


94!4 

94 

94% 

94% 

94% 

94% 

94y, 

93'M, 

931-K. 

93i?4. 

93% 

93y, 

93% 

93% 

93i?i, 

93i»l„ 


99% 

100% 
100% 


lOOH 
lOOH 

loiw 


CONMLS 


7554-76 

75%-76 

75%-7554 

74%-74% 

74%-75% 

74%.75% 

68% 
68% 
66%, 

em, 

66%, 


59)4 
58)4 
57% 
57% 


5954 

56% 
55% 
55% 


55% 
54% 

55% 
56)4 
54% 
56% 


54% 
54% 
5454 
55% 
56% 


*  Stock  exchange  closed. 
'London  Economist. 
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AcccpUncM — 1—  Billa  of  CKchaogc. 

Aldnch-VncUnd   Act,   10.   160,    151,    165. 

AlliM.  The;  incrciK  in  American  eiixirts. 
•;  idverM  b»lanie  of  trtde,  11;  incceM- 
Ins  ihipinenia  of  goodi  from  Unilni 
Sut«.  13;  Itnni  b/ Uniled  Slito,  ISO. 

Amerioin  National  Moncury  Conimimoo, 
37,  S3. 

AuMui.  O.  P..  1S». 

Ai»trU:  national  banki.   10. 

Bank  crcdill;  effort*  to  convert  to  gold.  5; 
Germaay.  Prance  and  Ruiiia,  flj  con- 
traction,  11;  expaniion.  12,  13;  France. 
28,  32,  109-110,  120:  transfer!  without 
UK  of  checks.  30;  German  "  pro  sys- 
tem." 30:  in  time  of  panic,  52-G4:  in- 
creax,  France,  SS;  Uniled  Sut«,  ITO; 
enpinaion,  182-105;  Treasury  certiRcalea 
of  indebtedneu,  182.  1S3;  Loans  on 
libeny  bonds.  183;  Loans  to  tax  otjtct, 
183;  effect  on  prices.  184;  necessity  for 

185;  effect  ot  loan  policy  of  United 
States,  IBS:  control  over  eilenaions,  1T2- 
174.  100194;  subcommittee  on  money 
rates  of  \ew  york  lilwrty  loan  committee 
organiied,  104.  5m  alto  Credit. 
Bank  notes;  usage  in  England.  France  and 
America,  20;  velocity  of  circuiarion. 
France.  31;  boarding.  In  France.  45,  78, 


United    States     federal    reserve     system, 

105-178- 
Banlis:  efforts  to  incresK  geld  reserve,  G; 

tecled  by  closing  at  slock  eicLianges,  S-S; 

lO-U; 'character  of  trench  hanks.  10.  2?' 
28;  resemble  American  bond  houses.  ST. 

factucing  enterprises  financed  by  Cerman. 
40,  41;  assets  of  German  banks  not  liquid. 
41:     French,    heavy    lenders    to    German 


110;  d 
84.   S5;    cc 


inking.  2 

cB.  33.  : 


105-113:  bank 
fieulties  due  it 
124.    126;    ba 


ue  de  France. 
,  lit. 121;  dlt- 
1.  54,  53.  122. 
nee   supporting 


ion  of  French.  70.  83, 
bank  note 
yslem,  80- 

90;  issue  of  danque  de  France,  110.  112; 
raisins  legal  limit  of  issue.  UbLe.  Ill; 
Issue  of  Banque  de  I'Atgerie.  til:  of 
federal  rnerve  bank  notes.  163;  federal 
reserve  notes  as  legal  reserve.  169.  Stt 
otto  Currency;  Money:  Paper  money. 
Bank  of  England:  depositary  si  OlUwa, 
12:  discounted  beavily  for  London  banks, 
1014,  53;  all  lawful  demands  for  gold 
paid,  100;  gold  reserve  policy.  1T4,  (75; 
agency    for    federal    reserve   hanks.    17B: 

etc..    since    outbreak    of   the   war,    chart. 


I.  10;  character  and  opera 

Fr^h  and"  Americrn.'  19.  2™25.  27720. 
3t.  34.  S3-54;  French  terms  explained. 
20-23i    centrallration    in    France.    24-20; 

evils  accentuated  by  centra lintion.  89; 
marketing  operations  of  private  banks,  RS; 
testimony  of  officers  of_  Credit  Lyonnais 

and  ru"*nt  Mcounf 'banking.  27.'  3ir'8^, 


United  Stales,  legal  reserve.  169;  Slate, 
response  lo  Presidenfs  appeal  to  join 
federal    reserve    system.    177;    resources, 


.1918.  183.     Ste 


notes  of,  89:  credits.  II,  13.  28.  30.  S^ 
33;  plans  for  relief  of  Parquet.  123; 
steady  rise  in  shares  from  lOIS.  127; 
chart.  128;  the  great  central  bank. 
France.  24;  gold  rrurvp.  1*  .t.1.  10T. 
108,   143:  asset! 


42;  s 


s   on    Societ 


lent    of    t _ _ 

burden  of  war  on.  45:  selected  items  from 
balance  sheets,  1014.1918.  table.  113: 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  50;  redii- 
coiinting  for  private  hanks,  f2.  84.  111. 
126;  decline  in  moratorium  bills  and  fnin 


*  bills,  67-61 


anUge 


lovernmenl.  70.  100,  lOJ.  103.  109.  112; 
redemption  of  notes,  79:  silver  reterve. 
83;  silver  affected  as  legal  tender  by  au>. 
pension  of  gold  payments.  84;  gold 
supply  protected.  87;  altitude  toward  use 
of  check!.  90.  01:  clearing  operaiioni. 
01:  heroic  rile  during  the  war,  105;  gold 
policy.      105-107:      methods     to      reduce 
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17B. 


INDEX 

billi,    110. 


is  el  da  Par»13<9.  23. 
(t:  sutntilute  for  cucren 
tZ;  probable  effect  of  u 


Liberty    loin;    Tte; 


lie.  S6.  ST.  eS. 
G^Kiralt   dt  la 


meni  guannty  of  railrokd  credit  in  Eng. 
land,  France  and  UniLed  Sutei.  11;  sys- 
tem in  France  before  the  war.  3U;  trade 
balance  adverse  to  Prance.  3S.  62.  T4. 
134;  rehabilitation,  fll;  lesourcet  o(  the 
sute.  4»:  governmeni  credits  (o  promote 
French  shipping.  69-79;  new  credit  intti- 
lulions  in  France.  I£l:  commercial 
failure!.  1008  10  IS.  in  l/nited  States. 
Ubie,  152;  dxicndcd  by  United  Slates  to 


Caiue  des  Dep6ti  ct  Consignations.  10.  26; 
function,  llO;  deposits  and  viilidrawals 
of  urinas  banlis.  Ill);  techmcallr  msol- 


19I6-191T.  121. 
CrMIt    Industrie],    25,    13T. 
CrAlil  Lyonnais:  statement,  Dec.  31. 

£0-24;  assets,  ubie,  20;   liabilities. 


operations,  3i:  proRu,  1013,  1014,  114: 
moratorium.    US:    assets    and    lUbllities. 


,   TO,  60.  84.  85: 


London   market   rale.    216:    London   call 

aide  of  United  Stit«»,'l98:  effect  of  llw 

tale.  217;  exchange  rates  in  SwiUerl.nd 

war  on  medium  of  eicbange  in   France, 

on   Berlin  and   Vienna,   219- 

82-9S:  estimate  of  gold  in  circulation.  S2; 

Cbeclrs:   use  in   Frant.^.   2T.  32;   as  credit 

instrument.    28-30:    use   encouraged.    Bl. 

crossed   checks  as  t  method  of  prevent- 

88-89, 00;  effect  of  war  upon.  82;  efforu 

ing     infUiion.     80;     emergency,     under 

to    increase    use    in     paymentt.     B8-89; 

Aldrich-Vreeland  Act.  10.  ISO.  151,  leS; 

crossed   checks.   80;    altitude  of    Batique 

silver  certificates  and  dollars  retired.  163; 

de  France,  00.  91:    legislation  affecting. 

SO.  01;  collection  system  inaugurated  by 

201,''202.*'5"T;jo''Blnk"So.eVrMoney;' 

federal   resrrve  system,    178. 

Paper    money. 

Clearing   house:  deposit  credit  transferred. 

27;   extended  use.  during  war.  01:  new 

Debts:   world  unable  to  meet,  T-8;  method 

Caissv  de  Compensation.  01-92;  Chimbre 

of  payment  in  France.  20,  31.    Sii  alio 

de  Compensation  des  Banquiers  de  Paris, 

Public   debts. 

Deposits:    contrast     between     France    and 

Clereiand.   Grovet.    174. 

America,  27.  33.  34;  made  mobile  with- 

Coal  supply.    Fra.;ce.   TT. 

out  checks,  32;  bank,  ahare  functions  of 

Coin-ie»  Currency. 

money.     86;     expanded    by     Ranque    de 

71-81;    prices  in   the   United   Slates   and 
certain  foreign  countrie*,^  109;  distinciion 

of    living."    T^t,    201;    commodities    and 

Coraptoir  d^f^fcnnipie,  25:  profits.  ID13- 
1914.  Ill:  moralsrium.  11.1:  assets  and 
liabilities.  1913.I01S.  table.  116:  aupporl- 
ing  American  loan.   137. 

Conseil  Superieur  du  Tourisme,  69. 

Consumption  of  Roods:  effects  of  the  war. 
3-5:  economies  In.  by  French  public,  76; 
coal,  France.  77,  78:  luxuries.  France, 
78;   high   prices  in    France   not   entirety 


Economic  depression:  industry  during  the 
war.  3-5:  demoraliiation  ol.  8;  depression 
and  ■'  reprise  de*  affaires."  86-10;  sys- 
lems  of  guiding  and  controlling  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  S7.<)S;  relief 
measures.  nO-flO:  cnnlrasl  twlween  Cer- 
tnany  anH   France.  Ill;  demoraliiation  of 

tries  in    France  affected  by  German   in- 
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vuion,  64;  labor  iituauon.  Qf'QO ;  pncci 
'    of  c--rt»in  ciHnnioditita  Bienillcani,  Ta. 
Ecano.nic     teadjuilmeni:      subclilutian     of 

C'lie  for  printe  conlrol,  France  and 
many.  6I>61;  "  repri»e  d«s  affsirei," 
B).  TO;  a  falH  economic  nhi]a»phy.  02; 
Dbaua  of  (he  doctrine.  68:  revival  ol 
businen  in  France.  6U'60,  66,  67,  68; 
Dnemploynient,  S4-SS:  labor  shortage.  64, 
66;    impoiUnl   developmenti.   68. 

Eeenomiti,  (London),  quoted,  21,  90.  72, 
73,   74.   eti. 

Bconomitlr  Frantms.  quoted,  46,  04,  6S. 

Enilanif      --   "-—   "-■-■- 

103. 

European    Entente  Allici— jm   Allies,  The. 
Exchange       medium*— h«       Bank       notei; 

Checks;   Currency;   Gold;    Money;    Paper 


Sid,  168.   169;  legal  reserv 
■s  shown   by   handling  of   I 


effcci  upon  credit  abroad.  1T4;  policy 
camnare<l  wilh  [lank  of  England,  174, 
175:  ailverse  criticism..  178;  Presidenfl 
appeal  in   1^17  to  Slate  hanki  and  trust 

eslamished  at  home  and  abroad.  178; 
check  GOlleclion  system.  178;  statistical 
plans.  178:  growth  of  demand  deposits, 
loans,  etc.,  of  member  banks.  186;  table, 


137,    138;    French 
mirketa.    138:   fra 

in  New  York,  1"" 


n  of 


rates  by  Fedecal  Keicrve  Board.  172, 
173,  174;  course  of  uchange  with  bellig- 
erents. 157.  168,  1C8,  160;  with  neu- 
trals, leU,  161;  Spain.  161.  162;  South 
America.  161,  16:^;  rise  in  price  of  silver 

'lipment  or  diver   by    United    States  in 


12;  n 


:t1ing   f 


1   b«Unc._,    ._   

ew  York  of  leading  bellig- 


162:  London  stock  excha 
Ubie,  213;  London  market 
216;  London  call  r 


Failure*,  commercial.  1006-1918.  table.  192. 

Federal    restive    system:    esUbliibed,    169; 

condition    at    beginning    of    1S17.    165; 


I    Berlin    and    Vienna, 
tional    trade   during 


national  payments  in  favor  of  France, 
35:  Prance  a  creditor  nation,  133:  trade 
balance  adverse  to  France.  3S,  62.  74, 
183,  134;  control  bjr  French  sovem- 
menl.  13S;  problem  in  making  foreign 
payments.  13&:  handling  French  credits 
in    United   Stales.    137:    net   balances. of 

since  Jiily  1,  1011,  table,  158:  rapid 
expantlon.  190.  157;  rates  to  domestic 
trade.  1910-1018,  157. 
Prance:  money,  credit  and  banking.  19^2; 
eawlalist  nation  at  outbreak  of  war,  ."19; 
private  banks,  policy  and  marketing  opera- 
tions. 30:  outbreak  of  the  war  in.  4355; 
public  debt,  43;  causes  of  depression 
before  the  war,  43^9;  runs  on  banks, 
44;  hoards  funds,  49;  credit  resources, 
40;    assets  of   banks   not    liquid,    40-90: 


Financial  depression:  difficulty  in  financing 

82-02:     French    fiscal    methods.    03-1114; 

Banque     de     France.      105-113;     private 

France,  14;  causes  before  the  war.  43-49: 

banks  and  savings  hanks.  114-121:  mora- 

depression    and    "  reprise    des    affaires,'' 

90-70;  international  elTorts  to  depress  en- 

132:    French    foreign    trade   and    foreign 

change,   (to. 
Root.  lean.  30. 

and  sources  of  loan's.  135. 

Fiscal  methods— if(   Public  finance. 

France,  Bank  of — see  Banque  de  France. 

Food    supplies:    France,    78-77. 

French    bourse— irr    Stodi   eicbange. 

Foreign    cschanue;     New    York     eichange 

forts  to   increase   gold  supply,    1912.  6; 

enchange,  lOfl:  checks  on  New  York  and 

moralocia  applied.   0;   legal  tender  notes 

Lnnilon   at  discount  in    French   markets, 

133;    rates    turn    against    France.    133: 
134;    rates   in    Paris   on    various   paints. 

by  banks.  40:  bank  assets  not  liquid,  41 ; 

public  debt  of  France  compared  with.  43; 
substitution  of  public  for  private  control. 

1816.   table.    134;    policy   of    Ranque  de 

60.6!;    contrast    between    Germany    and 

France,   136;    French   short   term  credits 

France.    01;    percentage    of    increase    in 

to   protect,    136;    cnllante    of    rubles    on 

prices.  81 :  exchange  rates  on  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  chart,  2lff. 

French  exchange  matltet,  138.  1.17;  prob- 

lem   of   Russian   exchange.   137;  financial 

Gide,  Charles.  81,  82.  85- 

relations  of    United    Slates   and    France, 

Gold:  disappearance  from  circulation,  7;  in 
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13,  80,  203.  a04;  re- 
;  hoirdcd.  Prance,  4S, 
nlrol  of  ihipmcnls.  QO- 

af  Binquc  de  I'rance. 
ount  in  Fiance.  1O08, 
Tcak  of  war,  82;  value 


nniion.  1ST;  ' 
banks.      KIT- 1(1 


Idings  of  fede.. 


loUli.    1-- 
Lloyd  Geo  I 


:    ITT;    opentian    of    I 


60,  106;  holrltngs  of 
82;  Miim«ted  aizioui 
1612,  and  it  outbrca 
uphold!  value  of  sil 
Binque  de  France.  lOBl  Ganque  de 
France  suipendi  payment,  106i  dttnindi 
met  by  Rank  of  England,  lOS;  "  held 
ihroail "  by  Banque  dc  France.  106,  107; 
English  doctrine  of  gold  reierve,  107; 
accumulation  hy  Banquc  dc  France.  1411; 
by  Europe.  144:  gold  coin.  ir>3i  ailui- 
tian  in  1014,  I-U:  nyndicate  in  New 
York  for  pooling.  1G3:  importt  and  ex- 
ports. 12.  ISS-l.lIIl  call  rale  in  New 
York,  chart.    1Q4;  exccu  in   lOlT.   ISS; 


nethod  of  protecting  margin  on  col- 
ral  loan,  0;  moilgage  loan  buiinew 
e  by  Crfe- -  -  »-..-..- 


France,  by  Atliet.  13^;  to  Allie*.  by 
France.  136:  In  Allies,  by  (Jniied  Stales. 
180;  involved  in  hourae  aettlement.  122, 


ly  Federal  Reserve  Board.  t72-17.'i;  cf- 
iect  upon  cTedil  abroad  174;  argumenit 
■gainst  policy.  173.  176;  eaaeniial  ele- 
nent  of  gold  utandard,  173;  in  vault. 
Sank  of   England,  since  outbreak  oi  the 


Honetar*  Commiu 


n  Gibbi,  101,  104. 


method  a  of  fiTuncinR  the  v 

178,  £15:  p 

pared   with,  43:   protect* 

131.   132. 
Cretham's    law    o(    money    c 

8B. 
Guyol.  Yves,   89. 

Hoover,   Herbert,   77. 


tX  i, 


aiii    income    1 
State*,   ]!».    1 


United 


nomic  teadtustmeni. 
Inleriiatkiiul  paymfnl* — in   Foreign  trade. 

"  rentes."  lona  time  obligations  of  French 
flovernmenl.  26.  HO-lOO;  foreign  aecuri- 
lien  marketed  by  French  banks,  88; 
French  savings  put  into  foreign  inveM- 
menti.  36;  controlled  by  great  budu  in 
France.    SS:     French    banking    fund*    in 


Kinl< 
Kloti 

Legal  lender:  notesof  German  loan  bureaus, 

10;  lenl  tender  privilege  of  rilrer  franc. 
82;  effect  of  suspension  of  gold  pay 
menti  upon  silver.  France.  84:  silver 
coins.  87;  legal  tender  currency  notes 
issued   in    France.   87.    88. 

Leroy-Reaulieu.  Paul.  46. 

Levy,  Raphael-Georges.  S4.  82,  83.  80.  106. 


paper  money  basis.  7; 
ird  money,  trance.  7; 
reasons  lor  preierence.  86;  effects  of 
change  of  value.  Tli  hoarding.  83.  SS; 
Crcsham's  Uw  n(  circulation.  83:  reason 
[or  failure  to  circulate  freely.  85.  Sf 
nlia  Hank  notes;  Currency;  Paper  money. 
Moratorium:  applied  in  England,  Fiance 
and  Gcrmanv.  0:  not  in  Dniled  Sutes. 
0;     dispensed    with,     IS:     proclaimed    in 


instruments.  SI;  advantage  taken  to 
hanks,  .11-52.  .'54;  difficulty  of  Freneli 
banks  due  to.  32;  England,  flS;  effect  on 
industry  and  banking,  54.  93;  moratoria 
nr  informal  substiluleit.  50;  readloa 
from,  63:  decline  in  hills,  Banque  de 
France.  1014-11)18,  Uble.  4)7-68:  rent 
moratorium.  France.  73.  12S:  private 
banks   of    France.    1I4-11S:    conitasl   in 

Paris,  London.  New  York.  122-123: 
loans  involved  in  settlement.  122,  123. 
1S4;  in  Pnnce,  122-126:  plans  for  re- 
lief of  Parquet.  123:  modiRcition,  124. 
125;  premoratorium  hills,  110111,  120; 
France  hampered  hy,    126. 

Morgan.  J.   P..  and  Co..  25.  160. 

Moitgag*  loans,  26. 


of  omcials  of  < 

New   York   stock 
tion.  143:  decl 
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CDiitiei  by  fordgn  inveMor*.    147,   148: 

'    '     '     xchancc.  140-140;  drain 

ash  roervtl,  140.  150; 


pon  baniu  fc 


___t  idopWd.   ISO,   191;  cotton 
exchuuct.  191:  coDimercul  credit  litui- 

tiotiTisa. 

Noble,  H.   G.   S.,   140, 
Noy«,   A.   D.,    143. 
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84.  88;  Chamber 
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tiol,  6041:  [luutiei,  61.62;  UIk  buii. 
new  philoiophy.  fr'rance.  62.  83;  Lyonl^ 
fair  for  exhibition  o{  new  nroducls,  60; 
cereals  in  France,  with  Ubie.  76,  7T; 
meat.  78:  coal,  TT:  cause  of  increaied 
pricea,  158,  100-108:  expansion  in 
United   SUtM.   table,   196. 


ce:    United   Sutei 


Paris  curb  market,   47,    122,    123. 

Pari)    et    des '  Pays^Bas,     Banque    de — itt 

Banque  de   Parij  et  de*  Pays-Bis. 
Pallain,  Georges.  OO. 
Parquet,  Paris  oHicial  stock  cxcluuige,  122, 

123,  124. 
EScat.    M..    80. 
Postal   orders  and  postal  checki  dercloped 

Prices:  during  the  war,  12-13:  price-fixing, 
58.  BO,  73;  of  commodities  in  France. 
71-81.  110;  diitinction  between  commod- 


.  leu. 


,    72.    73; 


and 


l»ie,  France,  74,  75;  in  Fr 
Great  Britain.  7S,  80;  compari 
1018,  table,  75:  increau,  V 
table,  80;  percentage  of  men 
causes  of  incre»»e,  France.  78, 
-■  ■    ■   "        ,   166.   loe-ir" 


of  r< 


n  of  w 


foreign  coantriei.  200:  table.  100;  coat 
of  liviag.  201;  value  of  money.  201,  202; 
real  esute  and  rentL  201.  202.  203; 
changes  in,  as  related  to  actual  move- 
menU  of  gold,  203,  204:  slock  and  com- 
modity prices  compared.  20S,   206;   rela- 


French   fiscal   nethodB.   03-104;   issue  of 

penses  should  be'  met  by  taialion,  03. 
04,  OS,  1S3:  protecting  Russisn  obliga- 
tions. 100;  bona  de  la  defense  nationale, 
OS:  long  time  loans,  SO-lOl;  Bogarl's 
Ubles  giving  elements  of  war  financial 
history,  102;  France's  war  debt.  103-104: 
problem    of     France    in    making    foreign 

Biyments.  IW:  expenditures  of  tbe 
nited  Stales  for  lOlT.  170:  appronrii- 
tiona  for  lUlB-lOIO,  180:  loans  to  Allies, 
180:  revenues  for  fiscal  yean  1016-1B18. 
180,  181:  policy  of  loans  and  expansion 
of  bank  credit  for  financing  war,  178. 
ITT.  ISO-IOS:  liberty  loan  and  war 
savings  sUmpi.  181-18!;  short  lerm 
Treasurv  certificates,  182,  183;  eipan- 
sion     of     bank     credit,     183-11)5;     pulicy 
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148:  industrial,  14S;  selling  by  investor! 
and  forcigneis,  148;  Lonilon  values.  213; 
commodity  and  stock  nricca  compared. 
205;  chart.  30fi;  p-'—  '  ---  ■-—  ""' 
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210, 


(.  uble,  150;  • 


Shipping,  revival  of  French.  64.  80. 

Silver:  large  volume  in  circulation 
France.  82;  hoarded  by  the  people. 
84,  S5:  reasons  for  hoardini.  8G: 
serve  released  by  Banque  de  l-'rance,  1 
deprecUted  as  money,  84;  taken  out 
■       ■    ■on.    United    SUles.    during    C 


War.  84; 


dollars  retired  by  Congrrt 
ury  fund  exported  to  In< 
exchange  rates  in  New  Yoi 
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Tables:  Actif  du  CrMit  Lyonnais,  Dec.  31, 
lOOS.  20.  23:  prices  of  commodities  in 
France  by  nuarten.  1011-1015.  73;  1901. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

I  think  that  no  one  more  capable  than  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Scott 
could  have  been  found  to  present  to  the  public  a  study  on  the 
subject  of  this  monograph.  The  topic  is  one  of  great  puWic 
importance,  and  the  author  is  equipped  for  its  treatment  both 
by  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  viewpoint  of  his  race. 

The  problem  of  negro  labor,  its  diffusion  and  its  adaptation 
to  more  numerous  kinds  of  work,  are  problems  not  only  of 
great  public  importance  but  of  great  difficulty.  Whatever  views 
one  may  hold  on  the  general  subject  of  race  relations  between 
the  n^roes  and  the  whites  in  this  country,  there  ts  no  question 
that  we  can  not  reach  safe  conclusions  without  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts  as  they  a|q>ear  to  both  of  the  interested  parties. 
For  that  reason  this  presentation  by  Dr.  Scott  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  our  information  on  the  subject. 

Sympathetically  read  it  will  help  the  whites  to  understand 
better  the  negro  viewpoint,  and  will  help  the  negroes  to  appreciate 
perhaps  more  fully  the  difficulties  which  appear  from  the  while 
viewpoint.  This  is  a  field  in  which  Tennyson's  words  are  pre- 
eminently true,  that  "  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers."" 
Yet  we  can  not  hope  ever  to  attain  the  necessary  wisdom  ex- 
cepting by  an  increasing  fulness  of  knowledge.  Therefore  I 
commend  this  study  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion for  dispassionate  reading  and  consideration. 

David  Kinley. 
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FOREWORD 

In  the  preparation  of  this  study  I  have  had  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  Principal  of  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Alabama,  who  generously 
placed  at  my  disposal  the  facilities  of  the  Institute's  Division  of 
Records  and  Research,  directed  by  Mr.  Monroe  N.  Work,  the 
editor  of  the  Negro  Year  Book.  Mr.  Work  has  cooperated 
with  me  in  the  most  thoroughgoing  manner.  I  have  also  had 
the  support  of  the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  and 
particularly  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  which  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Park  is  President  and  of  which  Mr.  T.  Arnold  Hill  is  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Hill  placed  at  my  disposal  his  first  assistant,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Johnson,  graduate  student  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted.  I  must  also  make 
acknowledgment  of  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson, 
Director  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History',  Incorporate^!,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  placing  at  my 
disposal  the  facilities  of  his  organization. 

The  work  of  investigation  was  divided  up  by  assigning  Mr. 
Work  to  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida;  Mr.  Johnson  to  Mis- 
sissippi and  to  centers  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Indiana,  while  the  eastern  centers  were  assigned  to  Mr.  T. 
Thomas  Fortune,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  a  former  editor  of  the 
New  York  Age,  and  a  publicist  and  investigator  of  well  known 
ability.  It  is  upon  the  reports  submitted  by  these  investigators 
that  this  study  rests.  I  can  not  speak  too  warmly  of  the  en- 
thusiastic and  painstaking  care  with  which  these  men  have 
labored  to  secure  the  essential  facts  with  regard  to  the  migration 
of  the  negro  people  from  the  South. 

Emmett  J.  Scott. 
Washimgtok,  D.  C 
Junt  5,  1»9. 
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Introduction 

Within  the  brief  period  of  three  years  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  war  in  Europe,  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
negroes  suddenly  moved  north.  In  extent  this  movement  is 
without  parallel  in  American  history,  for  it  swept  on  thousands 
of  the  blacks  from  remote  regions  of  the  South,  depopulated 
entire  communities,  drew  upon  the  negro  inhabitants  of  practi- 
cally every  city  of  the  South,  and  spread  from  Florida  to  the 
western  limits  of  Texas.  In  character  it  was  not  without  prece- 
dent. In  fact,  it  bears  such  a  significant  resemblance  to  the 
migration  to  Kansas  in  1879  and  the  one  to  Arkansas  and  Texas 
in  1888  and  1889  that  this  of  1916-1917  may  be  regarded  as 
the  same  movement  with  intervals  of  a  number  of  years. 

Strange  as  it  might  seem  the  migration  of  1879  first  attracted 
general  notice  when  the  accusation  was  brought  that  it  was  a 
political  scheme  to  transplant  thousands  of  negro  voters  from 
their  disfranchisement  in  the  South  to  States  where  their  votes 
might  swell  the  Republican  majority.  Just  here  may  be  found 
a  striking  analogy  to  one  of  the  current  charges  brought  against 
the  movement  nearly  forty  years  later.  The  congressional  in- 
quiry which  is  responsible  for  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  movement  was  occasioned  by  this  charge  and  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  its  baselessness.^ 

The  real  causes  of  the  migration  of  1879  were  not  far  to 
seek.  The  economic  cause  was  the  agricultural  depression  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  But  by  far  the  most  potent  factor 
in  effecting  the  movement  was  the  treatment  received  by  negroes 
at  the  hands  of  the  South.  More  specifically,  as  expressed  l^ 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  and  refugees  themselves,  they  were 
a  long  series  of  oppression,  injustice  and  violence  extending  over 
^Congretmnal  Record,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  vol,  X,  p.  104. 
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a  period  of  fifteen  years;  the  convict  system  by  which  the  courts 
are  permitted  to  inflict  heavy  fines  for  trivial  offenses  and  the 
sheriff  to  hire  the  convicts  to  planters  on  the  basis  of  peonage; 
denial  of  political  rights;  long  continued  persecution  for  political 
reasons;  a  system  of  cheating  by  landlords  and  storekeepers 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  tenants  to  make  a  living,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  school  facilities.*  Sworn  public  documents 
show  that  nearly  3,500  persons,  most  of  whom  were  negroes, 
were  killed  between  1866  and  1879,  and  their  murderers  were 
never  brought  to  trial  or  even  arrested.  Several  massacres  of 
negroes  occurred  in  the  parishes  of  Louisiana.  Henry  Adams, 
traveling  throughout  the  State  and  taking  note  of  crime  com- 
mitted against  negroes,  said  that  683  colored  men  were  whipped, 
maimed  or  murdered  within  eleven  years.* 

In  the  year  1879,  therefore,  thousands  of  negroes  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina moved  to  Kansas.  Henry  Adams  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
an  uneducated  negro  but  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  organ- 
ized that  year  a  colonization  council.  He  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  United  States  Army  until  1869  when  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Louisiana  and  found  the  condition  of  negroes  in- 
tolerable. Together  with  a  number  of  other  negroes  he  first 
formed  a  committee  which  in  his  own  words  was  intended  to 
"  look  into  affairs  and  see  the  true  condition  of  our  race,  to  see 
whether  it  was  possible  we  could  stay  under  a  people  who 
held  us  in  bondage  or  not,"  This  committee  grew  to  the  enor- 
mous size  of  five  hundred  members.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  members  were  scattered  throughout  the  South  to  live  and 
work  among  the  negroes  and  report  their  observations.  These 
agents  quickly  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  treatment  the 
negroes  received  was  generally  imbearable.'  Some  of  the  con- 
ditions reported  were  that  land  rent  was  still  high;  that  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  the  committee  was  organized  the 
people  were  still  being  whipped,  some  of  them  by  their  former 
owners;  that  they  were  cheated  out  of  their  crops  and  that  in 

^Atlantic  Monthly.  LXIV,  p.  222; 
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some  parts  of  the  country  where  they  voted  they  were  being 
shot. 

It  was  decided  about  1877  that  all  hope  and  confidence  that 
conditions  could  be  changed  should  be  abandoned.  Members 
of  this  committee  felt  that  they  could  no  longer  remain  in  the 
South,  and  decided  to  leave  even  if  they  "  had  to  run  away 
and  go  into  the  woods."  Membership  in  the  council  was  solicited 
with  the  result  that  by  1878  there  were  ninety-eight  thousand 
persons  from  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Texas  be- 
longing to  the  colonization  council  and  ready  to  move.' 

About  the  same  time  there  was  another  conspicuous  figure 
working  in  Tennessee — Benjamin  or  "  Pap  "  Singleton,  who 
styled  himself  the  father  of  the  exodus.  He  began  the  work 
of  inducing  negroes  to  move  to  the  State  of  Kansas  about  1869, 
founded  two  colonies  and  carried  a  total  of  7,432  blacks  from 
Tennessee.  During  this  time  he  paid  from  his  own  pocket  over 
$600  for  circulars  which  he  distributed  throughout  the  southern 
States.  "  The  advantages  of  living  in  a  free  State  "  were  the 
inducements  offered.* 

The  movement  spread  as  far  east  as  North  Carolina.  There 
a  similar  movement  was  started  in  1872  when  there  were  dis- 
tributed a  number  of  circulars  from  Nebraska  telling  of  the 
United  States  government  and  railroad  lands  which  could  be 
cheaply  obtained.  This  brief  excitement  subsided,  but  was  re- 
vived again  by  reports  of  thousands  of  negroes  leaving  the  other 
States  of  the  South  for  Kansas.  Several  hundred  of  these 
migrants  from  North  Carolina  were  persuaded  en  route  to 
change  their  course  and  go  to  Indiana.' 

Much  excitement  characterized  the  movement.  One  descrip- 
tion of  this  exodus  says : 

Homeless,  penniless  and  in  rags,  these  poor  people  were  thronging  the 
wharves  of  St.  Louis,  crowding  the  steamers  on  the  Mississippi  River,  hailing 
the  passing  steamers  and  imploring  them  for  a  passage  to  the  land  of 
freedom,  where  the  rights  of  citizens  are  respected  and  honest  toil  rewarded 
by  honest  compensation.    The  newspapers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  their 

•Williams.  History  of  the  Negro  Race.  IT,  p.  375. 

'  W.  L.  Fleming,  "  Pap  Singleton,  the  Moses  of  the  Colored  Exodus," 
American  Journal  of    Sociology,  chapter  XV.  pp.  61-82. 
*  Congressional  Record,  Senate  Reports,  693,  part  II,  46th  Cong..  2d  sess. 
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destitution,  and  the  very  air  was  burdened  with  the  cry  of  distress  from 
a  class  of  American  citizens  Ryiog  from  persecution  which  they  could  no 
longer  endure.  Their  piteous  tales  of  outrage,  suffering  and  wrong  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  more  fortunate  members  of  their  race  in  the  North  and 
West,  and  aid  societies,  designed  to  afford  temporary  relief  and  composed 
almost  wholly  of  colored  people,  were  organized  in  Washington,  5t  Louis, 
Topeka  and  various  other  places.^ 

Men  still  living,  who  participated  in  this  movement,  tell  of 
the  long  straggling  procession  of  migrants,  stretching  to  the 
length  at  times  of  from  three  to  five  miles,  crossing  States  on 
foot.  Churches  were  opened  all  along  the  route  to  receive 
them.  Songs  were  composed,  some  of  which  still  linger  in  the 
memory  of  survivors.  The  hardships  under  which  they  made 
this  journey  are  pathetic  Yet  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  25,000 
negroes  left  their  homes  for  Kansas.' 

The  exodus  during  the  World  War,  like  both  of  these,  was 
fundamentally  economic,  though  its  roots  were  entangled  in  the 
entire  social  system  of  the  South.  It  was  hailed  as  the  "  Exodus 
to  the  Promised  Land  "  and  characterized  by  the  same  frenzy 
and  excitement.  Unlike  the  Kansas  movement,  it  had  no  con- 
spicuous leaders  of  the  type  of  the  renowned  "  Pap  "  Singleton 
and  Henry  Adams.  Apparently  they  were  not  needed.  The 
great  horde  of  restless  migrants  swung  loose  -from  their  acknowl- 
edged leaders.  The  very  pervasiveness  of  the  impulse  to  move 
at  the  first  definite  call  of  the  North  was  sufficient  to  stir  up 
and  carry  away  thousands  before  the  excitement  subsided. 

Despite  the  apparent  suddenness  of  this  movement,  all  evi- 
dence indicates  that  it  is  but  the  accentuation  of  a  process 
which  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  fifty  years.  So  silently 
indeed  has  this  shifting  of  the  negro  population  taken  place 
that  it  has  quite  escaped  popular  attention.  (Following  the 
decennial  revelation  of  the  census  there  is  a  momentary  out- 
biu-st  of  dismay  and  apprehension  at  the  manifest  trend  in  the 
interstate  migration  of  negroes.  Inquiries  into  the  living  stand- 
ards of  selected  groups  of  negroes  in  large  cities  antedating  the 
migration  of  1916-1917  have  revealed  from  year  to  year  an  in- 
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creasing  number  of  persons  of  southern  birth  whose  la^h  of 
residence  has  been  surprisingly  short.  The  rapid  increase  in 
the  negro  population  of  the  cities  of  the  North  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  this  tendency.  The  total  increase  in  the  negro 
population  between  1900  and  1910  was  11.2  per  cent.  In 
the  past  fifty  years  the  northern  movement  has  transferred  about 
4  per  cent  of  the  entire  negro  population;  and  the  movement 
has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  negro's  economic  handicap  in 
the  North.  Within  the  same  period  Chicago  increased  her  pegro 
population  46.3  per 'cent,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  55.3  per  cent. 
This  increase  was  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  for  the 
rural  communities  of  the  North  are  very  sparsely  populated 
with  negroes  and  the  increment  accruing  from  surplus  birth  over 
deaths  is  almost  negligible.' 

When  any  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  volume  of  this 
most  recent  movement,  however,  there  is  introduced  a  confusing 
element,  for  it  can  not  definitely  be  separated  from  a  process 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  emancipation.  Another  difG- 
culty  in  obtaining  reliable  estimates  is  the  distribution  of  the 
colored  population  over  the  rural  districts.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  numbers  leaving  the  South  even  on  the 
basis  of  the  numbers  leaving  the  cities.  The  cities  are  merely 
concentration  points  and  they  are  continually  recruiting  from 
the  surrounding  rural  districts.  It  might  be  stated  that  2,000 
negroes  left  a  certain  city.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  scarcely  half 
that  number  were  residents  of  the  city.  The  others  had  moved 
in  because  it  was  easier  to  leave  for  the  North  from  a  large 
city,  and  there  was  a  greater  likelihood  of  securing  free  trans- 
portation or  traveling  with  a  party  of  friends.  It  is  conserva- 
tively stated,  for  example,  that  Birmingham,  Alabama,  lost  38,- 
000  negroes.  Yet  within  a  period  of  three  months  the  n^jro 
population  had  assumed  its  usual  proportions  again.* 

Prior  to  the  present  migration  of  negroes,  there  was  some- 
what greater  mobility  on  the  part  of  the  white  than  on  the 
part  of  the  negro  population.     As  for  example,  according  to 
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the  census  of  1910  of  68,070,294  native  whites,  10,366,735  or 
15.2  per  cent  were  living  in  some  other  division  than  that  in 
which  they  were  born.  Of  9,746,043  native  negroes  reported 
by  the  census  of  1910,  968,153  or  9.9  per  cent  were  living 
outside  the  division  of  birth.'  Previous  to  the  present  migra- 
tion, the  south  Atlantic  and  the  east  south  central  divisions  were 
the  only  ones  which  had  suffered  a  direct  loss  in  population 
through  the  migration  of  negroes.* 

The  census  of  1910  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
considerable  migration  from  the  North  t(f  the  South,  as  well 
as  from  the  South  to  the  North,  and  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
The  number  of  persons  bom  in  the  North  and  living  in  the 
South  (1,449,229)  was  not  very  different  from  the  number  bom 
in  the  South  and  living  in  the  North  (1,527,107).  The  North, 
however,  has  contributed  more  than  five  times  as  many  to  the 
population  of  the  West  as  the  South  has.  The  number  of 
negroes  bom  in  the  South  and  living  in  the  North  in  1910  was 

415.533,  or  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  living 
in  the  North.     Of  the  9,109,153  negroes  born  in  the  South. 

440.534,  or  4.8  per  cent,  were,  in  1910,  living  outside  the  South.' 
The  migration  southward  it  will  be  noted,  has  been  in  recent 
years  largely  into  the  west  south  central  division,  while  the 
migration  northward  has  been  more  evenly  distributed  by  divi- 
sions, except  that  a  comparatively  small  number  from  the  South 
have  gone  into  the  New  England  States.* 

The  greater  mobility  of  whites  than  of  negroes  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  1910,  15  per  cent  of  the  whites  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  negroes  lived  outside  of  the  States  in  which  they  were 
bora.  This  greater  mobility  of  the  whites  as  compared  with 
the  negroes  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities for  large  numbers  of  negroes  to  find  employment  in 
the  sections  outside  the  South.  The  World  War  changed  these 
conditions  and  gave  to  the  negroes  of  the  United  States  the 
same  opportunities  for  occupations  in  practically  every  section 

>  Vol.  I,  census  of  1910,  Population,  General  Report  and  Analysis,  p.  693. 

» Ibid.,  p.  694, 

» Ibid.,  p.  698. 

*  Vol  I,  1910  census,  Population,  General  Report  and  Analysis,  p.  699. 
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of  the  country,  which  had  heretofore  been  enjoyed  only  by  the 
whites.  In  1900,  27,000  negroes  born  in  the  North  lived  in  the 
South.  In  1910,  41,000  negroes  born  in  the  North  lived  in 
the  South.  This  indicated  that  there  was  beginning  to  be  a 
considerable  movement  of  negroes  from  the  North  to  the  South 
because  of  the  greater  opportunities  in  the  South  to  find  em- 
ployment in  teaching,  medicine  and  business.  The  migration 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  have  probabjy  changed  this 
to  some  extent.  Previous  to  the  World  War,  the  States  having 
the  greatest  gain  from  negro  migration  were  Atkansas,  105,500, 
Pennsylvania,  85,000,  Oklahoma,  85,000,  Florida,  84,000,  New 
York,  58,450  and  Illinois,  57,500. 

The  point  brought  out  here  indi<;ates  that  because  of  economic 
opportunities,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  being  contiguously  situ- 
ated in  one  section  of  the  South  and  Florida  in  another  section 
of  the  South,  had  received  a  greater  migration  of  negroes  than 
any  State  in  the  North. 

Dr.  William  Oscar  Scroggs  of  Louisiana  calls  attention  to 
the  tendency  of  negroes  to  move  within  the  South,  although, 
as  he  points  out,  this  tendency  is  not  as  great  as  it  is  for  the 
whites.    On  this  he  says : 

The  negro  shows  a  tendency,  not  only  to  move  northward,  but  also  to 
move  about  very  freely  within  the  South.  In  fact,  the  region  registering 
the  largest  net  gain  of  negroes  in  1910  from  this  interstate  movement  was 
the  west  south  central  division  (Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Texas) 
which  showed  a  gain  from  this  source  of  194,658.  The  middle  Atlantic 
division  came  second  with  a  gain  of  186,384,  and  the  eait  north  central  third 
with  a  gain  of  119,649.  On  the  other  hand,  the  south  Atlantic  States  showed 
a  loss  of  392,827,  and  the  east  south  central  States  a  loss  of  200,876  from 
interstate  migration.  While  the  negroes  have  shown  this  marked  inclination 
toward  interstate  movement,  they  nevertheless  exhibit  this  tendency  in  less 
degree  than  do  the  whites.' 

The  subjoined  tables  show  the  iutersectional  migration  of 
the  negro  population : 
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INTERSECTIONAL  MIGRATION  OF  NEGROES 

(As  Reported  by  Censut  of  1910) 

[BER  BoBN  IN  Specified  Divisions  and  Living  Im  or  Out  of 
These  Divisions 


Total  Bom  in 
the  Division 

Number  Living: 

Per  Cent  Liv- 
ing Without 
the  Division 
in  Which 
Bom 

Division 

Within 
Division 

Without 
Division 

United  States  

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic  ... 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic  .... 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 

9,746.043 
37,799 
212,145 
173,226 
198,116 
4.487,313 
2,844,598 

8,262 

8,782.890 

30!815 

189,962 

•      145,187 

162,054 

4.039.173 

2,491.607 

1.713388 

Jell 

963.153 

6,984 

22.183 

28,039 

36,062 

448,140 

352,991 

63,354 

•       3220 

2,180 

9.9 
l&S 
lOJi 
162 
182 
10.0 
12.4 

3:6 

NnuBER  Living  in  Specified  Divisions 


Number 
Born  in  and 

the  Division 


Number 

the  Division 
Bom  in  Other 

Divisions 


Per  Cent 
Living  in 
Division 
Bern  in  Other 
Divisions 


United  States  ... 
New  England  ... 
Middle  Atlantic   , 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic  . 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 

Mountain   

Pacific  


9,746,043 

58,109 

398,529 

292,875 

238,613 

4,094.486 

2,643,722 

1.971,900 

20,571 

27238 


8,782.890 

30,815 

189,962 

145,187 

162,054 

4,039,173 

2.491.607 

1.713,888 

4,122 

6.082 


963.153 
27294 
208,567 
147.688 
76,559 
55,313 
152,115 
258.012 
16,449 
21,156 
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MiGSATioK  North  to  South,  South  to  North  and  East  to  West 


Born  in: 

State  of 

Toul 

Native 

Population 

Race  and  Section 
of  Residence 

The  North 

The  Sonth 

The  West 

Reported 
or  Born  in 
Outlying 
Posses- 
sions, etc. 

All  Races 

United  States  

78,456,380 

46,179,002 

29,010,255 

2,906,162 

360.961 

The  North 

42,526,162 

124,001 

213,101 

28,649,319 

1.449,229 

27,079.282 

38,230 

82,578 

The  West 

5,416,690 

2^,611 

2,743^31 

65,282 

White 

United  States 

68,386,412 

45.488,942 

19,814,860 

2,766,492 

316,118 

43.319,193 

41,891,353 

116.939 

200.656 

The  South 

19,821,249 

1,407,262 

34,523 

53,228 

5,245,970 

2,190,327 

2,615,030 

62,234 

Negro 

United  Sutes  

9,787,424 

621,286 

1S.604 

4M81 

The  North 

570,298 

2,295 

11.325 

The  South 

8,738,858 

39,077 

8,668.619 

2,412 

28,750 

The  West 

49;ilS 

11,911 

10,897 

1.306 
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Net  Migbatiom  Eastward  and  Westwakd  akd 
North  WARD  and  Southward 


Total 

White 

Negro 

Section 

Total 

Of  Na- 
tive Par- 
entage 

Of  For- 

Parent- 
age 

All 
Other 

Bom  fast  and  living 
west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  . . . 

Born  west  and  living 

east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  . . . 

5^76^79 
684.773 

4,941,529 
616,939 

3,846.940 
417,541 

1.094,589 
199,398 

331,031 
63.671 

4,319 
4sl63 

Net  migration  west- 
war<r  across   the 
Mississippi   River 

Born  North  and  liv- 
ing South   

Born   South  and  liv- 
ing North  

4^92,106 
1,449^ 
1.527.107 

4,324,590 
1.407,262 
1,110.245 
297,017 

3.429.399 
1.156.122 

944,572 

895,191 
251.140 
165.673 

267.360 
39.077 

415,533 

156 
2.890 
1.329 

Net  migration  south- 

211,550 

85,467 

376.456 

Net  migration  north- 

77^78 
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CHAPTER  II 
Causes  of  the  Migration 

It  seems  particularly  desirable  in  any  study  of  the  causes  of 
the  movement  to  get  beneath  the  usual  phraseology  on  the  sub- 
ject and  find,  if  possible,  the  basis  of  the  dissatisfaction,  and 
the  social,  political  and  economic  forces  supporting  it.  It  seems 
that  most  of  the  causes  alleged  were  present  in  every  section 
of  the  South,  but  frequently  in  a  different  order  of  importance. 
The  testimony  of  the  migrants  themselves  or  of  the  leading  white 
and  colored  men  of  the  South  was  in  general  agreement.  The 
chief  points  of  disagreement  were  as  to  which  causes  were 
fundamental.  The  frequency  with  which  the  same  causes  were 
given  by  different  groups  is  an  evidence  of  their  reality. 

A  most  striking  feature  of  the  northern  migration  was  its 
individualism.  This  factor  after  all,  however,  was  economic. 
The  motives  prompting  the  thousands  of  negroes  were  not 
always  the  same,  not  even  in  the  case  of  close  neighbors.  As 
a  means  of  making  intelligible  these  complicating  factors  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  process  as  it  affected  the  several  migrants. 
The  economic  motive  stands  among  the  foremost  reasons  for 
the  decision  of  the  group  to  leave  the  South.  There  are  several 
ways  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  regarding  the  economic  forces. 
These  factors  might,  for  example,  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  unemployment  or  the  extent  of  poverty  in  a  community 
as  registered  by  the  prosperity.  These  facts  are  important,  but 
may  or  may  not  account  wholly  for  individual  action.  Except 
in  a  few  localities  of  the  South  there 'was  no  actual  misery 
and  starvation.  Nor  is  it  evident  that  those  who  left  would 
have  perished  from  want  had  they  remained.  Discontent  be- 
came more  manifest  as  comparisons  were  made  between  the 
existing  state  of  things  at  home  and  a  much  better  state  of 
things  elsewhere.     It  is  possible  to  note  in  the  appeals  of  the 
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letters  a  suggestion  of  a  desire  simply  to  improve  their  living 
standards  so  long  as  there  was  an  opportunity.  In  the  case 
of  some  there  is  expressed  a  praiseworthy  providence  for 
their  families;  and  in  others  may  be  found  an  index  to  the  pov- 
erty and  hopelessness  of  their  home  communities.  In  this  type 
of  migration  the  old  order  is  strangely  reversed.  Large  num- 
bers of  negroes  have  frequendy  moved  around  from  State  to 
State  and  even  within  the  States  of  the  South  in  search  of  more 
remunerative  employment.  A  movement  to  the  West  or  even 
about  in  the  South  could  have  proceeded  from  the  same  cause, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  migration  to  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Among  the  immediate  economic  causes  of  the  migration  were 
the  labor  depression  in  the  South  in  1914  and  1915  and  the 
large  decrease  in  foreign  immigration  resulting  from  the  World 
War.  Then  came  the  cotton  boll  weevil  in  the  summers  of 
1915  and  1916,  greatly  damaging  the  cotton  crop  over  consid- 
erable area,  largely  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  threatening  greatly  to  unsettle  farming  con- 
ditions in  the  year  1917.*  There  followed  then  the  cotton  price 
demoralization  and  the  low  price  of  this  product  during  subse- 
quent years.  The  unusual  floods  during  the  summer  of  1915 
over  large  sections  in  practically  the  same  States  further  aggra- 
vated the  situation.  The  negroes,  moreover,  were  generally  dis- 
satisfied because  of  the  continued  low  wages  which  obtained 
in  the  South  in  spite  of  the  increasing  cost  of  living.  Finally, 
there  was  a  decided  decrease  in  foreign  immigration.  The  re- 
sult was  a  great  demand  in  the  North  for  the  labor  of  the  negro 
at  wages  such  as  he  had  never  received.^ 

To  understand  further  the  situation  in  the  South  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  migration  and  just  prior  to  it,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  mortgaging  the 
cotton  crop  before  it  is  produced  made  sudden  reversals — an 
inevitable  result  of  such  misfortune  as  followed  the  boll  weevil 
and  the  floods.  Thousands  of  landlords  were  forced  to  dismiss 
their  tenants  and  close  the  commissaries  from  which  came  the 
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daily  rations.  Some  planters  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  ad- 
vised their  tenants  to  leave  and  even  assisted  them.  The  banks 
and  merchants  refused  to  extend  credit  when  cotton  was  no 
longer  to  be  had  as  a  security.  As  a  consequence,  a  great  num- 
ber of  tenants  were  left  without  productive  work,  money  or 
credit.  A  host  of  idle  persons  thrown  suddenly  on  the  labor 
market  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  create  an  excess  in 
the  cities  to  which  they  flocked,  make  laborers  easily  replaceable, 
and  consequently  reduce  wages.  A  southern  paper  in  comment- 
ing on  this  situation  declared  "  there  is  nothing  for  this  excess 
population  to  do.  These  people  must  live  on  the  workers, 
making  the  workers  poorer  ...  if  there  is  a  tap  that  will 
draw  oft  the  idle  population,  that  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
cities  at  least."  * 

The  circumstances  of  unemployment  which  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  restless  mood  in  some  sections  of  the  South  was 
due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  capital  to  support  labor 
during  the  lean  seasons.  This  meant,  of  course,  that  the  cotton 
pests  and  storms  that  played  havoc  with  whole  sections  rendered 
helpless  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  usual  method  of  han- 
dling labor,  especially  on  the  cotton  plantations,  was  for  the 
planter  to  maintain  his  hands  from  the  commissary  during  the 
fall  and  early  winter  in  order  that  they  might  be  convenient 
for  the  starting  and  cultivation  of  a  new  crop.  But  with  their 
last  year's  crop  lost,  their  credit  gone  and  the  prospects  of  a 
new  crop  very  shadowy,  there  was  left  no  other  course  but  to 
dismiss  the  people  whom  they  could  not  support 

For  a  long  time  southern  farmers  had  been  importuned  to 
adopt  a  more  diversified  method  of  farming  to  offset  the  effects 
of  unexpected  misfortune  in  the  cotton  industry  and  to  preserve 
the  value  of  the  soil.  Following  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil, 
the  idea  gained  wide  application.  The  cotton  acreage  was  cut 
down  and  other  crops  substituted.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
requires  about  five  times  as  many  laborers  as  the  cultivation 
of  com  and  the  work  is  fairly  continuous  for  a  few  employes 
throughout  the  year.    Additional  unemployment  for  negro  ten- 

^  Work,  Report  on  Negro  MigraHon  from  Alabama. 
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ant  farmers  was  an  expected  result  of  this  diversification.  The 
greatest  immediate  disadvantage  to  negro  planters  and  small 
farmers  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crops  was 
the  lack  of  money  and"  credit  to  sustain  them  while  the  corn 
and  velvet  beans  were  being  grown.  It  was  for  like  reasons 
impracticable  to  attempt  to  raise  stock,  for  there  was  no  means 
of  making  a  beginning,  as  a  certain  amount  of  capital  was 
prerequisite. 

Despite  the  fact  that  food  prices  began  to  rise  with  the  war, 
wages  advanced  very  slowly.  In  1915,  wages  of  farm  laborers 
in  the  South  averaged  around  75  cents  a  day.  In  the  towns 
the  principal  opportunities  for  employment  were  in  the  oil  mills, 
lumber  mills,  cotton  compresses,  railroad  shops  and  domestic 
service.  In  the  mills  and  shops  the  average  of  wages  ranged 
from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day.  The  wages  of  such  skilled  laborers 
as  carpenters  and  bricklayers  ranged  from  $2  to  $3.50  a  day. 
In  domestic  service  women  received  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  week 
and  board.  Men  in  domestic  service  received  on  an  average  of 
$5  a  week.' 

In  spite  of  these  conditions  in  the  South  it  might  appear 
strange  that  not  until  fifty  years  after  the  privilege  was  granted 
negroes  to  go  where  they  pleased  did  they  begin  to  make  a 
sudden  rush  for  the  northern  States.  Stranger  still  does  it  seem 
that,  despite  the  fairly  general  agreement  among  southern  n^roes 
that  the  North  affords  greater  personal  liberty,  is  less  prejudiced 
to  individuals  because  of  the  color  of  their  skins,  grants  to 
negroes  something  nearer  to  open  handed  justice,  participation 
in  the  government,  wider  privileges  and  freer  associations,  there 
should  be  in  1910  scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  negro 
population  where  these  reputed  advantages  are.  The  North 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  "  Promised  Land,"  the  "  Ark  of 
Safety,"  the  "  House  of  Refuge  "  for  all  these  years.  A  com- 
mon reason  recently  advanced  by  the  majority  of  southern 
negroes  for  the  abandonment  of  their  homes  was  the  desire  to 
escape  from  the  oppressive  social  system  of  their  section.  Why 
have  they  not  escaped  before  ?    The  answer  lies  in  the  very  hard 

1  Work  and  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  during  the  World  War. 
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fact  that,  though  the  North  afforded  larger  privileges,  it  would 
not  support  negroes.  It  was  the  operation  of  an  inexorable 
economic  law,  confused  with  a  multitude  of  social  factors,  that 
pushed  them  back  to  the  soil  of  the  South  despite  their  manifest 
desire  to  leave  it. 

None  of  the  causes  was  more  effective  than  that  of  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  better  living.  Wages  offered  in  the  North 
were  douUe  and  treble  those  received  in  the  South.  Women 
who  received  $2.50  a  week  in  domestic  service  could  earn  from 
$2.10  to  $2.50  a  day  and  men  receiving  $1.10  and  $1.25  a  day 
couldearn  from  $2.50  to  $3.75  a  day  in  the  various  industries 
in  the  North.'     An  intensive  study  of  the  migration  to  Pitts- 

1  Attractive  advertisements  appeared  in  negro  newspapers  with  wide  cir- 
culation in  the  South.    These  are  from  the  Chicago  Defender. 

"  Wanted — 10  molders.  Must  be  experienced.  $4.3u  to  $5.50  per  day. 
Write  B.  F.  R.    Defender  Office." 

"  Wanted — 25  girls  for  dishwashing.  Salary  $7  a  week  and  board.  John 
R.  Thompson,  Restaurant,  314  South  State  Street.  Call  between  7  and  8  a.fn. 
Ask  for  Mr.  Brown." 

"  Wanted — 25  young  men  as  bus  boys  and  porters.  Salary  $8  per  week 
and  board.  John  R.  Thompson,  Restaurant,  314  South  State  Street.  Call 
between  7  and  8  a.m.    Ask  for  Mr.  Brown." 

"  Molders  wanted.  Good  pay,  good  working  conditions.  Firms  supply 
cottages  for  married  men.    Apply  T.  L.  Jefferson,  3439  State  Street. 

"  Ten  famihes  and  50  men  wanted  at  once  for  permanent  work  in  the 
Connecticut  tobacco  fields.  Good  wages.  Inquire  National  League  on  Urban 
Conditions  among  Negroes,  2303  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New 
York." 

"  Molders  wanted.  A  large  manufacturing  concern,  ninety  miles  from 
Chicago,  is  in  need  of  experienced  molders.  Wages  from  $3  to  $5.50,  Extra 
for  overtime.  Transportation  from  Chicago  only.  Apply  Chicago  League 
on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes.  T.  Arnold  Hill,  Executive  Secretary, 
3719  Slate  Street,  Chicago.'*^ 

"  Laborers  wanted  for  foundry,  warehouse  and  yard  work.  Excellent 
opportunity  lo  learn  trades,  paytn([  good  money.  Start  $2.50— $2.75  per  day. 
Extra  for  overtime.  Transportation  advanced  from  Chicago  only.  Apply 
Chicago  League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  3/19  South  State 
Street.  Chicago." 

"  Experienced  machinists,  foundrymen,  pattern  makers  wanted,  for  perma- 
nent work  in  Massachusetts.  Apply  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions 
among  Negroes,  2303  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City." 

"  3,000  laborers  to  work  on  railroad.  Factory  hires  all  race  help.  More 
positions  open  than  men  for  them." 

"  Men  wanted  at  once.  Good  steady  empWment  for  colored.  Thirty 
and  3d'A  cents  per  hour.  Weekly  payments.  Good  warm  sanitary  quarters 
free.  Best  commissary  privileges.  Towns  of  Newark  and  Jersey  City. 
Fifteen  minutes  by  car  line  offer  cheap  and  suitable  homes  for  men  with 
families.  For  out  of  town  parties  of  ten  or  more  cheap  transportation  will 
be  arranged.    Only  reliable  men  who  stay  on  their  job  are  wanted.    Apply 
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bui^h,  made  by  Mr.  Abraham  Epstein,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
difference  in  wages  paid  in  the  North  and  the  South.  His 
findings  may  be  quoted ;  "  The  great  mass  of  workers  get  higher 
wages  here  than  in  the  places  from  which  they  come.  Fifty-six 
per  cent  received  less  than  two  dollars  a  day  in  the  South,  while 
only  five  per  cent  received  such  wages  in  Pittsburgh."  Sixty- 
two  per  cent  received  between  $2  and  $3  per  day  in  Pittsburgh 
as  compared  with  25  per  cent  in  the  South,  and  28  per  cent 
received  between  $3  and  $3.60  in  this  city  as  compared  with 
four  per  cent  in  the  South. 

The  inability  to  educate  their  children  properly  because  of 
the  inadequacy  of  school  facilities  was  another  cause  which  has 
been  universally  given  for  leaving  the  South.*  The  basis  for 
this  frequently  voiced  complaint  is  well  set  forth  in  the  study 
of  Negro  Education  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones.' 

or  write  Butterworth  Judson  Corporation,  Box  273,  Newark.  New  Jersey,  or 
Daniel  T.  Brantley,  315  West  imh  Street.  New  York  City." 

"  $3.60  per  day  can  be  made  in  si  steel  foundry  in  Minnesota,  by  strong, 
healthy,  steady  men.  Open  only  to  men  living  in  Chicago.  Apply  in  person. 
Chicago  League  on  Urban  Conditions  smong  Negroes,  3719  bouth  State 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois." 

^An  investigator  in  Mississippi  reports  the  following: 

The  school  population  is  60  per  cent  colored.  There  are  seven  white  and 
two  colored  schools.  The  average  salaries  paid  to  white  assistant  teachers 
is  $75  per  month.  The  average  salaries  paid  to  colored  assistant  teachers  is 
$32.50  per  month.  The  average  number  of  pupils  taught  by  white  is  30  and 
the  average  number  taught  by  colored  is  100, 

In  the  county  there  are  no  agricultural  high  schools  or  in  fact  high  schools 
of  any  kind.  The  whites  in  the  same  county  have  an  agricultural  high 
school  of  "  magnificent  proportions "  and  "  excellent  facilities,"  a  literary 
high  school  and  about  ten  consolidated  schools. 

Ne^oes  complain  that  the  authorities  are  building  white  schools  in  com- 
munities where  the  negro  population  is  five  times  as  great.  When  they  first 
sought  to  establish  these  consolidated  schools,  there  was  a  provision  that 
every  one  must  pay  taxes  to  support  them,  Negroes  who  were  retjuired  to 
pay  large  taxes  refused  because  they  were  denied  the  benefits  of  the  schools, 
A  law  was  passed  with  the  provision  that  the  majority  of  qualified  electors 
in  a  county  supervisor's  district  might  secure  one  of  these  schools  on  peti- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  pay  taxes.  But  negroes  are  not  qualified  electors  and  consequently 
have  no  schools. 

In  Liberty  Grove  the  white  school  goes  to  the  twelfth  grade,  with  courses 
also  in  music.  Automobiles  bring  the  children  to  school  and  carry  them 
back.  The  negro  school  in  the  same  community  has  only  one  teacher  getting 
$25  per  month  and  teaching  over  200  children.  There  are  two  large  negro 
denominational  schools,  Jackson  College  and  Campbell  College  which  serve 
to  supplement  the  public  schools  provided  by  the  city. 

^  Jones.  Negro  Education,  vol.  11,  pp.  14,  IS,  Bulletin.  1916,  No.  30  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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The  inadeqiiacy  of  the  elementary  school  system  for  colored  children  is 
indicated  both  by  the  comparisons  of  public  appropriations  already  given 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is 
only  58.1  per  cent  of  the  children  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  average 
length  of  the  public  school  term  is  less  than  five  months  in  practically  all 
of  the  soutbem  States.  Most  of  the  school  buildings,  especially  those  in 
the  rural  districts,  are  in  wretched  condition.  There  is  little  supervision  and 
little  effort  to  improve  the  schools  or  adapt  their  efforts  to  the  needs  of 
the  community.  The  reports  of  the  State  Departments  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  indicate  that  70  per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers  have  third  grade 
or  temporary  certificates,  representing  a  preparation  less  than  that  usually 
given  in  the  first  eight  elementary  grades.  Investigations  made  by  super- 
visors of  colored  schools  in  other  States  indicate  that  the  percentage  of 
poorly  prepared  colored  teachers  is  almost  as  high  in  the  other  southern 
States. 

The  supervisor  of  white  elementary  rurjl  schools  in  one  of  the  States 
recently  wrote  concerning  negro  schools :  "  I  never  visit  one  of  these 
(negro)  schools  without  feeling  that  we  are  wasting  a  large  part  of  this 
money  and  are  neglecting  a  great  opportunity.  The  negro  schoolhouses  are 
miserable  beyond  all  description.  They  are  usually  without  comfort,  equip- 
ment, proper  lighting  or  sanitation.  Nearly  all  of  the  negroes  of  school  age 
in  the  district  are  crowded  into  these  miserable  structures  during  the  short 
term  which  the  school  runs.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  absolutely  untrained 
and  have  been  given  certificates  by  the  county  board,  not  because  they  have 
passed  the  examination,  but  because  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of 
negro  teacher.  Among  the  negro  rural  schools  which  I  have  visited,  I  have 
found  only  one  in  which  the  highest  class  knew  the  multiplication  table." 


The  treatment  which  the  negroes  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  courts  and  the  guardians  of  the  peace  constituted  another 
cause  of  the  migration.  Negroes  largely  distrust  the  courts 
and  have  to  depend  on  the  influence  of  their  aristocratic  white 
friends.  When  a  white  man  assaults  a  negro  he  is  not  pun- 
ished. When  a  white  man  kills  a  negro  he  is  usually  freed 
without  extended  legal  proceedings,  but  the  rule  as  laid  down 
by  the  southern  judge  is  usually  that  when  a  negro  kills  a  white 
man,  whether  or  not  in  self-defense,  the  negro  must  die.  Negro 
witnesses  count  for  nothing  except  when  testifying  against 
members  of  their  own  race.  The  testimony  of  a  white  man 
is  conclusive  in  every  instance.  In  no  State  of  the  South  can 
a  negro  woman  get  a  verdict  for  seduction,  nor  in  most  cases 
enter  a  suit  against  a  white  man;  nor,  where  a  white  man  is 
concerned,  is  the  law  of  consent  made  to  apply  to  a  negro  girl. 
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It  will  be  said,  however,  that  such  drastic  action  is  not  gen- 
eral in  the  South;  but  throughout  the  Black  Belt  the  negroes 
suffer  from  arrests  and  impositions  for  petty  offenses  which  make 
their  lives  sometimes  miserable.  The  large  number  of  negroes 
owning  automobiles  is  a  source  of  many  conflicts.  Many  col- 
lisions, possibly  avoidable,  have  resulted  in  wresting  from  the 
negroes  concerned  excessive  damages  which  go  to  increase  the 
returns  of  the  courts.  For  example,  the  chauffeur  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  negroes  in  Mississippi  collided  with  a  white 
man's  car.  Although  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  exonerate 
the  chauffeur  concerned,  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  was  forced 
to  pay  damages  and  sell  his  car.' 

In  the  Birmingham  dist^ct  of  Alabama  a  striking  discrimi- 
nation is  made  in  the  arrests  for  failure  to  pay  the  street  tax. 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Badham,  President  of  the  Bessemer  Coal,  Iron 
and  Land  Company,  said  in  commenting  on  the  causes  of  the 
migration : 

I  do  not  btame  the  negroes  for  going  &way  from  BiTmingham.  The 
ireatment  that  these  unfortunate  negroes  are  receiving  from  the  police  is 
enough  to  make  them  desire  to  depart.  The  newspapers  have  printed  articles 
about  the  departure  of  the  laborers  from  Birmingham.  On  one  page  there 
is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  exodus 
of  the  negroes  to  other  cities.  And  then  on  the  same  page  there  appears 
a  little  paragraph  stating  that  negroes  were  arrested  for  failure  to  pay  $2.50 
street  tax.  The  injustice  of  arresting  these  negroes  for  the  inability  to 
have  $2.50  ready  to  turn  over  into  the  cofTers  of  the  city  is  obvious.  While 
they  have  been  taken  into  custody,  despite  their  protests  that  they  merely 
have  not  a  sufhcient  amount  of  money  with  which  to  meet  the  demand,  you 
do  not  see  that  white  men  are  arrested  for  the  failure  to  pay  the  tax. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  walking  the 
streels  who  have  not  paid  a  similar  sum  into  the  treasury  of  the  city.  The 
negroes  ought  to  get  a  square  deal.  When  he  is  without  funds,  you  can  not 
btame  him  for  that.  The  city  police  ought  to  be  more  reliable,  or  at  least 
show  no  favoritism.^ 

The  fee  system  in  the  courts  of  the  South  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  causes  of  the  migration.  The  employers  of  labor 
fought  this  system  for  eight  years  and  finally  got  it  abolished 
in  Jefferson  county,  Alabama.     Under  this  system  the  sheriff 

»  Ike  Migration  during  Ike  World  War. 
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received  a  fee  for  feeding  all  prisoners.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  the  greater  would  be  the  income  for  the  sheriff's 
office.  As  a  result,  it  became  customary  in  Jefferson  county, 
Alabama,  to  arrest  negroes  in  large  numbers.  Deputy  sheriffs 
would  go  out  to  mining  camps  where  there  were  large  numbers 
of  laborers  and  bring  back  fifty  or  more  negroes  at  a  time. 
This  condition  became  unbearable  both  to  the  employer  and 
to  the  employe.  Calling  attention  to  the  evil  of  this  fee  system, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Oates,  State  Prison  Inspector,  said  in  his  annual 
report  for  1914;^ 

The  vile,  pernicious,  pervading  fee  syatem  beggars  description  and  my 
vocabulary  is  inadequate  to  describe  its  deleterious  and  baneful  effects.  It 
increases  in  the  management  of  our  jails  greed  for  the  almighty  dollar. 
Prisoners  are  arrested  because  of  the  dollar  and,  shame  to  say,  are  fre- 
quently kept  in  captivity  for  months  in  steel  cages  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  almighty  dollar. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1917,  Jefferson 
county  had  6,000  prisoners  as  follows : 

In  jail  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 328 

Incarcerated  during  the  year ; 

White  men  1,289 

Negro  men  3.636 

White  women 118 

Negro  women  969 

Total     6,340 

The  fee  bill,  according  to  the  sheriff's  annual  report  of  this 
department  was  $37,688.90.  As  the  law  provided  that  for 
each  prisoner  the  sheriff  shall  receive  30  cents  a  day  for  feed- 
ing, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sheriff  fed  them  for  10  cents 
a  day,  it  is  clear  that  he  made  a  net  profit  of  $25,125.94  during 
one  fiscal  year  or  at  the  same  rate  for  his  term  of  four  years, 
$100,503.76.* 

Another  frequent  complaint  was  directed  against  the  accom- 
modations for  travel.  It  generally  happens  that  the  cars  are 
crowded  because  the  amount  of  space  allotted  is  iilBufificient,  and 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Inspector  of  Alabama,  1914. 

*  Report  of  the  Sheriff  of  Jefferson  County,  Alabama,  I9I7. 
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negroes  as  a  class  are  denied  accommodation  in  sleeping  and 
dining  cars.  Usually  there  is  but  one  toilet  for  both  sexes  and 
the  waiting  rooms  at  stations  are  cut  off,  unclean  and  insani- 
tary. Then  there  are  numerous  petty  offenses,  which  in  them- 
selves appear  trifling,  but  which  are  spoken  of  as  being  on  the 
whole  considerably  annoying.  White  men  are  permitted  to  come 
into  the  negroes'  part  of  the  coach  and  entertain  the  conductor, 
newsboy  and  flagman,  all  of  whom  usually  make  their  headquar- 
ters there.  The  drunkards,  the  insane  and  other  undesirables 
are  fgrced  into  this  comparment  among  negro  women  who  have 
to  listen  to  oaths  and  vulgar  utterances.  In  stopping  at  some 
points,  the  trains  halt  the  negro  car  in  muddy  and  abominably 
disagreeable  places;  the  rudeness  and  incivility  of  the  public 
servants  are  ever  apparent,  and  at  the  stations  the  negroes  must 
wait  at  a  separate  window  until  every  white  passenger  has  pur- 
chased a  ticket  before  he  is  waited  on,  although  he  may  be  de- 
layed long  enough  to  miss  the  train. 

Both  whites  and  negroes  in  mentioning  the  reasons  for  the 
movement  generally  give  lynching  as  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  and  state  that  the  fear  of  the  mob  has  greatly  accelerated 
the  exodus,  Negroes  in  Florida  gave  as  their  reason  for  going 
north  the  horrible  lynchings  in  Tennessee,  The  white  press 
in  Georgia  maintained  that  lynchings  were  driving  the  negroes 
in  large  numbers  from  that  State,  A  careful  study  of  the 
movement,  however,  shows  that  bad  treatment  by  representa- 
tives of  the  law  caused  almost  as  many  negroes  to  leave  the 
South  as  lynchings,  for,  whereas  lynchings  were  more  or  less 
sporadic,  persecutions  and  mistreatment  by  representatives  of 
the  law  were  trials  which  all  negroes  had  continually  to  bear 
and  from  which  they  were  anxious  to  escape.* 

Many  of  these  causes  then  have  their  origin  on  the  one  hand 
in  the  attitude  which  the  South  assumes  toward  the  negro  as 
expressed  in  law  and  public  opinion,  and  on  the  other  hand 
in  the  feeling  of  the  negro  toward  the  South  because  of  the 
treatment  giiKn  him.  A'  negro  educator  of  Mississippi  sought 
to  explain  the  situation,  saying: 

^  Work  and  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  during  the  World  War, 
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Many  white  men  of  high  intellectual  ability  and  keen  discemment  have 
mistaken  the  negroes'  silence  for  contentment,  his  facial  expression  for 
satisfaction  at  prevailing  conditions,  and  his  songs  and  jovial  air  for  happi- 
ness.' But  this  is  not  always  so.  These  are  his  methods  of  bearing  trouble 
and  keeping  his  soul  sweet  under  seeming  wrongs.  !n  the  absence  of  a 
spokesman  or  means  of  communication  with  the  whites  over  imagined 
grievances,  he  has  brightened  his  countenance,  smiled  and  sung  to  ease  his 
mind.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  he  is  unable  to  harmonize  with  the  practices  of 
daily  life  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  which  the  white  Christian  placed  in 
his  hands.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  harmonize  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  his  faith  is  put  to  the  test  in  the  Providence 
which  enslaved  his  ancestors,  corrupted  his  blood  and  placed  upon  him 
stigmas  more  damaging  than  to  be  a  leper  or  convict  by  making  his  color 
a  badge  of  infamy  and  his  preordained  social  position  at  the  bottom  of 
human  society.  So  firmly  has  his  status  been  fixed  by  this  Providence  that 
neither  moral  worth,  fidelity  to  trust,  love  of  home,  loyalty  to  country,  or 
faith  in  God  can  raise  him  to  human  recognition. 

When  he  remembers  that  he  has  been  the  beast  of  burden  of  southern 
civilization  and  the  foundation  of  its  luxuriant  ease,  when  he  rehearses  to 
his  children  that  he  was  the  South's  sole  dependence  when  his  master  was 
away  repelling  hostile  armies,  and  how  he  worked  by  day  and  guarded  his 
unprotected  mistress  and  her  children  at  night,  or  accompanied  his  master 
to  the  swamps  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  and  bound  up  his  wounds  or 
brought  his  maimed  or  dead  body  home  on  his  shoulders,  these  children 
can  not  understand  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward  them.  They  do  not 
understand  why  they  have  not  been  educated  to  efficiency  and  employed  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  South.  They  do  not  understand  why  they  have  not 
been  given  better  living  conditions,  a  more  equitable  division  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  education  of  the  youth,  nor  provisions  made  for  their  higher 
or  professional  training,  or  why  so  much  prejudice  is  engendered  in  the 
practice  of  these  professions  among  their  own  people.  They  da  not  under- 
stand why  they  have  been  made  to  toil  at  starvation  wages  and  to  pay 
heavy  fines  and  suffer  long  prison  sentences  for  stealing  food  and  clothing. 
They  do  not  understand  why  no  estimate  ts  placed  upon  negro  virtue  and 
the  full  ri^ts  of  citizenship  are  denied  to  negroes  of  education,  character 
and  worth.  If  some  mysterious  Providence  has  ordained  that  they  support 
themselves  and  employers  by  farming,  they  do  not  understand  why  they  are 
deprived  of  agricultural  schools.  They  do  not  see  why  mere  prejudice 
would  prevent  them  from  obtaining  a  square  deal  when  contending  for  the 

*  Mr,  Charles  S.  Johnson  reports  the  following  from  Mississippi : 
"  The  police  of  most  of  the  cities  are  rough  and  indiscriminate  in  their 
treatment  of  negroes.     At  the  depot  during  the  summer,  on  several  occa- 
sions, negro  porters  were  severely  beaten  by  policemen  for  trivial  reasons. 
This,  it  was  said,  started  a  stream  of  young  men  that  cleaned  the  town  of 

"  Fee  constables  made  their  living  from  arresting  negroes,  indiscriminately, 
on  trivial  charges.  A  white  man,  to  whom  a  prominent  negro  physician  had 
gone  for  advice  on  a  case  concerning  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  having  no 
hghls  on  his  automobile,  said,  'If  I  were  a  negro,  I  would  rather  appear 
before  a  Russian  court  than  come  before  a  court  here  for  trial.'" 
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possessions  of  life,  liberty  and  property.  They  do  not  understand  why 
they  are  not  protected  from  petty  peace  officers  in  search  of  fees  and  from 
mobs  while  in  the  hands  of  ofhcers  of  the  law.  Finally,  they  do  not  under- 
stand why  there  is  so  little  genuine  sympathy  and  brotherhood  between 
them  and  the  only  pcc^Ie  they  know — the  people  whose  language  and  cus- 
toms they  use,  under  whose  laws  they  live,  whose  Bible  they  read,  whose 
God  they  serve.  These  thoughts  possessed  the  negroes'  mind  when,  twelve 
months  ago,  the  boll  weevil  and  rains  destroyed  the  crops  in  the  South 
and  the  European  war  was  calling  foreigners  from  field  and  factory  in  the 
North.! 

One  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  generations  of  negroes 
living  in  the  South  are  affected  differently  by  the  measures  of 
control  of  the  whites,  and  in  many  cases  respond  differently  to 
treatment  received.  The  older  generation  of  whites  and  blacks 
avoided  much  friction  by  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding.  The 
children  of  colored  and  white  parents  come  less  frequently  into 
friendly  contact  and  find  it  difficult  to  live  together  on  the 
terms  accepted  by  their  fathers.  Negro  parents  appreciate  this 
situation  but,  although  admitting  that  they  can  tolerate  the 
position  to  which  they  are  assigned,  they  do  not  welcome  such 
an  arrangement  for  their  children.  For  this  reason  they  are 
not  reluctant  to  send  their  sons  away  from  home.  Should  the 
children  remain  there,  they  live  in  a  state  of  anxiety  for  their 
safety.  They  would  not  have  them  grow  up  as  they,  en- 
compassed by  restraints,  and  the  young  men  themselves  appear 
to  entertain  toward  the  prevailing  system  a  more  a^ressive 
hostility. 

A  woman  of  color  in  Greenville,  Mississippi,  for  example, 
had  a  son  in  a  northern  State  and  was  afraid  to  invite  him 
home  to  pay  a  visit  because,  as  she  stated,  "  for  him  to  accept 
the  same  abuses  to  which  we,  his  parents,  are  accustomed,  would 
make  him  much  less  than  the  man  we  would  have  him  be." 
Another  negro,  a  physician,  the  "  Nestor "  of  his  profession, 
having  practiced  in  his  State  over  thirty-five  years,  said : 

Sir,  I  can't  expect  my  son  to  accept  the  treatment  under  which  I  have 
been  brought  up.  My  length  of  residence  here  and  the  number  of  friends 
whom  I  know  of  the  older  and  more  aristocratic  type  of  whites  will  protect 

>  Work  and  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  during  the  World  War. 
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me,  but  as  for  him,  there  is  no  friendship.  Now,  as  for  me,  there  is  no 
reason  why  1  should  leave.  I  am  making  aa  much  money  as  I  could 
anywhere  else  and  all  of  the  white  people  respect  me.  But  I  am  just  one 
out  of  ft  thousand.    The  younger  men  have  neither  my  contact  nor  influence. 

A  lawyer  of  remarkable  talent  formerly  of  Mississippi,  now 
living  with  his  children  in  Chicago,  who  had  felt  keenly  this 
humiliation  and  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  motives  behind  his 
change  of  residence,  thus  stated  the  situation: 

One  peculiar  phase  of  the  white  southern  prejudice  is  that  no  matter 
how  well  liked  or  popular  a  colored  man  be  in  any  commimity,  his  son 
does  not  share  that  popularity  unless  he  enters  a  field  of  endeavor  dis- 
tinctly lower  in  the  scale  than  that  occupied  by  his  parent.  My  experience 
goes  both  ways  on  this  subject.  My  stepfather  was  a  dearly  beloved  colored 
man  of  the  old  school,  but  when  he  sent  me  off  to  Oberlin  College  I 
returned  to  find  that  the  community  in  which  I  had  been  beloved  as  a  boy 
in  attendance  at  the  rude  cotmtry  school  looked  at  me  askance.  It  took 
twenty  years  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  attempting  to  occupy  a  higher 
sphere  than  that  to  which  the  community  thought  it  right  to  assign  me. 
My  experiences  were  repeated  by  my  son.  He  was  a  well  liked  boy  by 
the  best  people  in  a  city  of  about  twenty-five  thousand,  because  he  was  my 
son  and  was  polite  and  agreeable.  When  he  went  to  a  nearby  Mississippi 
college  and  worked  in  his  summer  vacations  in  a  local  industrial  plant,  they 
still  thought  well  of  him,  but  when  it  was  learned  that  he  was  being  gradu- 
ated at  Oberlin  College,  and  his  picture  appeared  in  a  college  year  book, 
among  others,  my  intimate  white  friends  wanted  to  know  the  necessity  tor 
so  much  education  and,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  they  let  alt  mention 
of  him  drop,  as  if  he  had  offended  the  most  sacred  laws  of  the  community. 
This  spirit  appeared  so  marked  that  I  did  not  have  him  come  back  to  visit 
his  mother  and  me  during  the  summer  vacation.  I  have  seen  the  same  spirit 
in  many  instances.    No  man  can  explain  why  it  is,  but  it  is  so.> 

1  Work  and  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  during  the  World  War. 
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CHAPTER  III 
Stimulation  of  the  Movement 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  exodus  grew  so  contagious  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  numerous  factors  which  played  a  part 
in  influencing  its  extension.  Considering  the  temper  of  the 
South  and  its  attitude  toward  any  attempt  to  reduce  its  labor 
supply,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  leaders  who  openly  encour- 
aged the  exodus  would  be  in  personal  danger.  There  were,  of 
course,  some  few  who  did  venture  to  voice  their  belief  in  it, 
but  they  were  in  most  cases  speedily  silenced.  A  Methodist 
minister  was  sent  to  jail  because  he  was  said  to  have  been  en- 
ticing laborers  to  go  north  and  work  for  a  New  York  firm, 
which  would  give  employment  to  fifty  of  his  people.  The  tactics 
adopted  by  influential  persons  who  favored  the  movement,  there- 
fore, were  of  necessity  covert  and  very  much  guarded. 

One  of  the  chief  stimuli  was  discussion.  The  very  fact  that 
negroes  were  leaving  in  large  numbers  was  a  disturbing  factor. 
The  talk  in  the  barber  shops  and  grocery  stores  where  men 
were  wont  to  assemble  soon  began  to  take  the  form  of  reasons 
for  leaving.  There  it  was  the  custom  to  review  all  the  instances 
of  mistreatment  and  injustice  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  negro 
in  the  South.  It  was  here  also  that  letters  from  the  North  were 
read  and  fresh  news  on  the  exodus  was  first  given  out.  In 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  it  was  stated  that  for  a  while  there 
was  no  subject  of  discussion  but  the  migration,  "  The  packing 
houses  in  Chicago  for  a  while  seemed  to  be  everything,"  said 
one  negro.  "  You  could  not  rest  in  your  bed  at  night  for 
Chicago."  Chicago  came  to  be  so  common  a  word  that  they 
began  to  call  it  "  Chi."  Men  went  down  to  talk  with  the 
Chicago  porters  on  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  which  ran 
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through  the  town.  They  asked  questions  about  the  weather  in 
Chicago.    The  report  was  that  it  was  the  same  as  in  Hattiesburg.* 

In  every  circle  the  advisability  of  leaving  was  debated.  In 
the  churches  the  pastors,  seeing  their  flocks  leaving,  at  first 
attempted  to  dissuade  them.  The  people  refused  to  come  to 
church.  In  the  church  meetings  there  were  verbal  clashes  on 
the  matter  of  the  attitude  toward  the  migration.  Some  few  had 
been  careful  enough  to  go  north  and  investigate  for  themselves 
and  friends.  A  man  learned  of  the  North  through  a  friend 
whose  relatives  wrote  him  from  that  section.  He,  thereupon, 
decided  to  pay  a  visit  cf  two  weeks,  going  in  August.  The 
attitude  of  the  North  overwhelmed  him.  At  Fulton,  Kentucky, 
while  he  was  on  the  train  a  white  man  was  sitting  in  front  of 
him.  He  wanted  to  ask  him  a  question  but  hesitated  fearing 
that  he  would  be  rebuiTed.  He  finally  addressed  the  stranger, 
who  answered  him  courteously  and  kindly,  calling  his  attention 
to  other  points  of  interest  in  the  North.  At  Gary,  Indiana,  he 
met  a  gentleman  who  said  he  had  been  mayor  of  Gary  for 
seven  years.  He  described  the  Gary  school  system  and  prom- 
ised him  an  education  for  his  children.  He  was  assured  em- 
ployment at  $4  a  day  for  eight  hours'  work.' 

A  still  more  powerful,  though  insidious  factor,  was  the  work 
of  public  speakers  who  hid  their  intentions  behind  their  unique 
method  of  presentation.  In  a  lecture  on  the  question  of  migra- 
tion a  speaker,  who  is  a  widely  known  character,  made  these 
remarks : 

So  many  of  my  folks  are  leaving  that  I  thought  I'd  go  up  and  see 
whether  or  not  they  had  made  a  mistake,  I  found  thousands  of  old  friends 
up  there  making  more  money  than  they'd  ever  made  in  their  lives.    I  said 

to  one  woman  in  Chicago,  "  Well,  Sister  ,  I  see  you're  here."    "  Yes, 

Brother  ,   I'm  here,  thank  the   Lord."     "Do  you  find  it  any  colder  up 

here  than  it  was  in  Mississippi?"  "Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say 
cold?  Honey,  I  mean  it's  cold.  It  is  some  cold."  "But  you  expect  to 
return,  don't  you?"  "Don't  play  with  me,  chile.  What  am  I  going  to 
return  for?  I  should  say  not.  Up  here  you  see  when  I  come  out  on  the 
street  I  walk  on  nice  smooth  pavements.  Down  home  I  got  to  walk  home 
through  the  mud.     Up  here  at  nights  it  don't  matter  much  about  coming 

I  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Missisiippi. 
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home  from  church,     Down  home  on  my  street  there  ain't  a  single  Uiup 
post.    And  say,  honey,  I  got  a  bath  tub  I "  * 

He  related  tlie  instance  of  his  visit  to  an  automobile  plant 
where  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  "  stalwart,  handsome,  six- 
footer  as  black  as  midnight."  He  asked  his  companion  the 
name  of  this  "  potentate.".  He  was  told  that  this  man  was 
an  experienced  machinist.  Every  car  that  passed  out  of  that 
plant  must  have  his  O.  K.  He  added  further  that  his  salary 
was  something  like  $100  a  week  and  that  the  incident  showed 
the  unlimited  chance  for  expansion  in  the  North.  When  he 
began  to  enumerate  some  of  the  positions  which  "  men  of  the 
race "  were  holding,  the  audience  became  enthusiastic  beyond 
control.  One  man  in  the  audience,  who  had  been  to  Detroit, 
could  restrain  himself  no  longer  and  stood  up  to  inform  the 
audience  that  there  were  also  colored  street  car  conductors  and 
motormen  and  that  he  had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes.  The 
speaker  paid  no  attention  to  this  interruption  and  the  audience 
appeared  not  to  notice  it,  but  began  to  exchange  reports  among 
themselves.  The  speaker  added  that  he  had  found  negroes  in 
the  North,  well  dressed  and  looking  like  men — for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives — men  who  were  simply  "bums"  at  home.  In 
excusing  the  indisposition  of  some  negroes  toward  work,  he 
said,  "  How  in  the  world  can  you  expect  a  man  to  work  faith- 
fully all  day  long  for  fifty  cents  ?  "  * 

Among  the  important  stimuli  were  the  rumors  in  circulation. 
When  a  community  is  wrought  up,  it  is  less  difficult  to  believe 
remarkable  tales.  To  persons  beyond  the  influence  of  this  ex- 
citement it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  rumor  that 
the  Germans  were  on  their  way  through  Texas  to  take  the 
southern  States  could  have  been  believed.  And  yet  it  is  re- 
ported that  this  extravagant  fiction  was  taken  seriously  in  some 
quarters.  On  the  outskirts  of  Meridian,  Mississippi,  a  band  of 
gypsies  was  encamped.  The  rumor  gained  circulation  that  the 
Indians  were  coming  back  to  retake  their  land  lost  years  ago. 
It  was  further  rumored  that  the  United  States  Government 

*  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Mississippi. 
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was  beginning  a  scheme  to  transport  all  negroes  from  the  South 
to  break  up  the  Black  Belt.  Passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  un- 
restrainedly these  reports  became  verities. 

It  was  further  asserted  on  the  word  and  honor  "  of  one  in 
position  to  know  "  that  the  Chicago  packing  houses  needed  and 
would  get  fifty  thousand  negroes  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
One  explanation  of  the  belief  that  the  South  was  overrun  with 
labor  agents  was  the  fact  that  every  strange  face  came  to  be 
recognized  as  a  man  from  the  North  looking  for  laborers. 
If  he  denied  it,  they  simply  thought  he  was  concealing  his  iden- 
tity from  the  police,  and  if  he  said  nothing,  his  silence  was  re- 
garded as  sufficient  affirmation.  Hundreds  of  disappointments 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  rumor  that  a  train  would  leave  on  a 
certain  date.  Hundreds  would  come  to  the  station  prepared  to 
leave  and,  when  no  agent  a[fpeared,  purchased  their  own  tickets. 

The  questions  of  wages  and  privileges  were  grossly  featured. 
Some  men,  on  being  questioned,  supposed  that  it  was  possiWe 
for  every  common  laborer  to  receive  from  $4  to  $10  a  day,  and 
that  $50  a  week  was  not  an  unusual  wage.  The  strength  of  this 
belief  has  been  remarked  by  several  social  agencies  in  the  North 
which  attempted  to  supply  the  immigrants  with  work.  The 
actual  wages  paid,  though  much  in  excess  of  those  they  had 
been  receiving,  were  often  disappointing.  Similarly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  privilege  and  "  rights  "  it  was  later  revealed  that  un- 
bounded liberty  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  North.  The  singular 
cases  of  misconduct,  against  which  the  more  sober  minded 
preached,  possibly  had  their  root  in  the  beautiful  and  one-sided 
pictures  of  the  North  which  came  to  the  South. 

The  Chicago  Defender,  a  weekly  negro  newspaper,  with  its 
pronounced  radical  utterances,  its  criticism  of  the  South,  its 
policy  of  retaliation,  etc.,  contributed  greatly  to  the  exodus.' 


"Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  everybody.  You  see  they  are  not  lifting  their  laws 
to  help  you,  are  they?  Have  they  stopped  their  Jim  Crow  cars?  Can  you 
buy  a  Pullman  sleeper  where  you  wish?  Will  they  give  you  a  square  deal 
in  court  yet?  When  a  girl  is  sent  to  prison  she  becomes  the  mistress  of  the 
guards  and  others  in  authority,  and  women  prisoners  are  put  on  the  streets 
to  work— something  they  don't  do  to  a  white  woman.     And  our  leaders 
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Its  influence  can  be  imagined  when,  after  reading  the  southern 
white  papers  with  only  occasional  references  to  the  negroes 
which  might  be  called  commendable  and  numerous  articles  which 
were  for  the  most  part  distasteful,  negroes  could  read  the  things 
they  wanted  to  hear  most,  expressed  in  a  manner  in  which  they 
would  not  dare  express  them.  It  voiced  the  unexpressed  thoughts 
of  many  and  made  accusations  for  which  they  themselves  would 
have  been  severely  handled.  Freud's  theory  of  the  suppressed 
wish  finds  a  happy  illustration  in  this  rage  over  the  Chicago  De- 
fender. Expressed  in  terms  of  f^res,  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  was  something  like 
50,000.  In  1918  it  had  grown  to  125,000.  It  had  a  large  cir- 
culation in  Mississippi  and  the  supply  was  usually  bought  up 
on  the  first  day  of  its  arrival.  Copies  were  passed  around  until 
worn  out  One  prominent  negro  asserted  that  "  negroes  grab 
the  Defender  like  a  hungry  mule  grabs  fodder."  In  Gulfport, 
Mississippi,  a  man  was  regarded  "  intelligent "  if  he  read  the 
Defender.  It  was  said  that  in  Laurel,  Mississippi,  old  men  who 
did  not  know  how  to  read  would  buy  it  because  it  was  regarded 
as  precious. 

It  was  this  paper  that  named  the  exodus  "  The  Great  Northern 
Drive,"  and  set  the  date  May  15th,  announced  the  arrivals  and 
took  responsibility  for  inducing  "the  poor  brethren"  from 
the  South.  It  was  accused  of  ruining  Hattiesburg.  Mississippi, 
by  promoting  this  rush  to  the  North.  The  sale  of  this  paper 
was,  therefore,  forbidden  in  several  towns  in  the  South.  A 
correspondent  said:  "White  people  are  paying  more  attention 
to  the  race  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  South,  but  the  Chicago 
Defender  has  emblazoned  upon  their  minds  '  Bound  for  the 
Promised  Land.' " 


will  tell  you  the  South  is  the  best  place  for  you.  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
scoundrel,  and  let  him  stay.  Above  all,  see  to  it  that  that  jumping-jack 
preacher  is  left  in  the  South,  for  he  means  you  no  good  here  in  the 
North.  ,  .  .  Once  upon  a  time  we  permitted  other  people  to  think  for  us — 
today  we  are  thinking  and  acting  for  ourselves,  with  the  result  that  our 
'  friends '  are  getting  alarmed  at  our  progress.  We'd  like  to  oblige  these 
unselfish  (?)  souls  and  remain  slaves  in  the  South;  but  to  other  sections 
of  the  country  we  have  said,  as  the  song  goes,  '  I  hear  you  calling  me,'  and 
have  boarded  the  train,  singing,  '  Good-bye,  Dixie  Land.' " 
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In  answer  to  the  warnings  of  the  South  against  the  rigors  of 
the  northern  winters,  the  Defender  said : 

To  die  from  the  bite  of  frost  is  far  more  glorious  than  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob.  I  beg  you,  my  brother,  to  leave  the  benighted  land.  You  are  a  free 
man.  Show  the  world  that  you  will  not  let  false  leaders  lead  you.  Your  neck 
has  been  in  the  yoke.  Will  you  continue  to  keep  it  there  because  some  "  white 
folks'  nigger"  wants  you  to?  Leave  for  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Get  out 
of  the  South.  Your  being  there  in  the  numbers  in  which  you  are  gives  the 
southern  politician  too  strong  a  hold  on  your  progress.  ...  So  much  has 
been  said  through  the  white  papers  in  the  South  abe;it  the  members  of  the 
race  freezing  to  death  in  the  North,  They  freeze  to  death  down  South 
when  they  don't  take  care  of  themselves.  There  is  no  reason  for  any  human 
being  staying  in  the  Southland  on  this  bugaboo  handed  out  by  the  white 
press.' 

If  you  can  freeze  to  death  in  the  North  and  be  free,  why  freeze  to  death 
in  the  South  and  be  a  slave,  where  your  mother,  sister  and  daughter  are 
raped  and  burned  at  the  stake;  where  your  father,  brother  and  sons  are 
treated  with  contempt  and  hung  to  a  pole,  riddled  with  bullets  at  the  least 
mention  that  he  does  not  like  the  way  he  is  treated.  Come  North  then,  all 
you  folks,  both  good  and  bad.  If  you  don't  behave  yourselves  up  here,  the 
jails  will  certainly  make  you  wish  you  had.  For  the  hard-working  man 
there  is  plenty  of  work— if  you  really  want  it.    The  Defender  says  come.* 

'The  following  clippings  are  taken  from  these  white  papers: 

"  Aged  Negro  Frozen  to  Death — Albany,  Ga.,  February  8. 

"  Yesterday  the  dead  body  of  Peter  Crowder,  an  old  negro,  was  found  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place  where  he  had  been  frozen  to  death  during  the  recent 
cold  snap." — Macon  Telegraph. 

"  Dies  from  Exposure — Spartanburg,  S.  C,  February  6. 

"Marshall  Jackson,  a  negro  man,  who  lived  on  the  farm  of  J.  T.  Harris 
near  Campobello,  Sunday  night  froze  to  datii."—South  Carolina  Slate. 

"  Negro  Frozen  to  Death  in  Fireless  Gretna  Hut 

"  Coldest  weather  in  the  last  four  years  claimed  a  victim  Friday  ni^ht, 
when  Archie  Williams,  a  negro,  was  frozen  to  death  in  his  bed  in  a  little 
hut  in  the  outskirts  of  Gretna."— JVfw  Orleans  Item,  February  4. 

"  Negro  Woman  Frozen  to  Death  Monday. 

"  Harriet  Tolbert,  an  aged  negro  woman,  was  frozen  to  death  in  her  home 
at  18  Garibaldi  Street  early  Monday  morning  during  the  severe  cold." — 
Atlanta  Conttilulion.  February  6. 

'  Articles  such  as  the  following  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the  exodus : 

"  Tampa,  Florida,  January  19.  J.  T.  King,  supposed  to  be  a  race  leader, 
is  using  his  wits  to  get  on  the  good  side  of  the  white  people  by  calling  a 
meeting  to  urge  our  people  not  to  migrate  north.  King  has  been  termed 
a  '  good  nigger '  by  his  pernicious  activity  on  the  emigration  question.  Re- 
ports have  been  received  here  that  all  who  have  gone  north  are  at  work 
and  pleased  with  the  splendid  conditions  in  the  North.  It  is  known  here 
that  in  the  North  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor ;  mills  and  factories  are  open 
to  them.  People  are  not  paying  any  attention  to  King  and  are  packing  and 
ready  to  trave!  north  to  the  'promised  land.'" 

"Jackson,  Miss.,  March  23.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Browns- 
ville Colony,  has  been  here  several  weeks  and  is  very  much  pleased  with 
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The  idea  that  the  South  is  a  bad  place,  unfit  for  the  habitation 
of  colored  folk,  was  duly  emphasized.  Conditions  most  dis- 
tasteful to  negroes  were  exaggerated  and  given  first  prominence. 
In  this  the  Defender  had  a  clear  field,  for  the  local  colored 
newspapers  dared  not  make  such  unrestrained  utterances.^     In 

the  North.  He  is  working  at  the  Pullman  Shops,  making  twice  as  much  as 
he  did  at  home.  Mr.  Thotnas  says  the  'exodus'  will  be  greater  later  on  in 
(he  year,  that  he  did  not  find  tour  feet  of  snow  or  would  freeze  to  death. 
He  fives  at  346  East  Thirty-fifth  St." 

"  Hunfsville,  Alabama,  January  19.  Fifteen  families,  all  members  of  the 
race,  left  here  today  for  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  they  will  take  positions  as 
butlers  and  tnaids,  getting  sixty  to  seventy-five  dollars  a  month  against 
fifteen  and  twenty  paid  here.  Most  of  them  claim  that  they  have  letters 
from  their  friends  who  went  early  and  made  good  saying  that  there  was 
plenty  of  worie,  and  this  field  of  labor  is  short  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of 
men  having  gone  to  Europe  and  not  returned." 

"  Shreveport,  La.,  April  13.  The  Business  Men's  League  held  a  meeting 
here  and  the  white  daily  papers  reported  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  people  from  going  north.  The  meeting  had  no  such  object.  On 
the  other  hand,  members  of  the  race  claim  that  on  May  ISth  they  will  be 
found  leaving  with  the  great  northern  drive." 

"  The  northern  invasion  has  already  started,  much  earlier  than  predicted. 
Many  members  of  the  race  refused  to  wait  until  spring.  They  have  started 
despite  the  snow  and  cold.  Last  week  thirty-one  came  here  from  Hatties- 
bur^,  Mississippi,  and  said  they  intended  to  stay.  They  were  well  clothed, 
havmg  heavy  overcoats  and  rubber  overshoes." 

"  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  1.  Vour  correspondent  took  a  walk  to  Central 
station  S>aturday  night  just  to  see  what  was  going  on.  and  to  his  surprise 
and  delight,  he  saw  gathered  (here  between  1,500  and  2,000  race  men  and 
women.  Number  4,  due  to  leave  for  Chicago  at  8 :00  o'clock,  was  held  up 
twenty  minutes  so  that  those  people  who  hadn't  purchased  tickets  might  be 
taken  aboard.  It  was  necessary  to  add  two  additional  eighty-foot  steel 
coaches  to  the  Chicago  train  in  order  to  accommodate  the  race  people,  and 
at  the  lowest  calculation  there  were  more  than  1,200  taken  aboard." 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  11.  The  Defender  propaganda  to  leave  sections  of 
the  South  where  they  find  conditions  intolerable  is  receiving  a  hearty 
response.  A  communication  was  received  by  a  Defender  representative  last 
week  from  Houston,  Texas,  asking  for  information  relative  to  conditions 
in  this  city  and  the  writer  stated  a  number  of  persons  were  planning  to 
leave  Houston  for  this  city  later  on.  The  information  was  promptly  and 
cheerfully  given," 

"Tallulah,  La„  January  19.  This  time  it's  a  professor.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  the  preachers  who  have  been  paid  by  the  white  men  of  the  South 
to  tell  our  people  that  the  North  is  no  place  for  them.  A  bigger  lie  never 
was  uttered.  But  now  it  is  a  professor.  He  is  licking  the  white  man's  hand 
to  hold  a  little  |^S  job  as  a  backwoods  school  teacher.  He  got  his  name  in 
the  papers  (white)  as  'good  nigger.'  Just  because  this  would-be  pro- 
fessor* has  been  making  speeches,  asking  that  our  people  remain  here  and 
be  treated  like  dogs,  they  are  starting  a  crusade  north,  and  by  Easter  there 
wilt  not  be  one  left  to  tell  the  tale." 

» "  Forest  City,  Ark.,  February  16.  David  B.  Smith  (white)  is  on  trial 
for  life  for  the  brutal  murder  of  a  member  of  the  race,  W.  H.  Winford. 
who  refused  to  be  whipped  like  others.  This  white  man  had  the  habit  of 
making  his  'slave'  submit  to  this  sort  of  punishment  and  when  Winford 
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fact,  reading  the  Chicago  Defender  provided  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  knowledge  which  comes  through  travel.  It  had 
the  advantage  of  bringing  the  North  to  them.  Without  fear 
of  exaggeration  it  is  safe  to  say  its  policy  was  successful  in 
inciting  thousands  of  restless  negroes  to  venture  north,  where 
they  were  assured  of  its  protection  and  the  championship  of  their 
cause.  There  are  in  Chicago  migrants  who  attribute  their  pres- 
ence in  the  North  to  its  encouraging  pictures  of  relief  from 
conditions  at  home  with  which  they  became  more  and  more 
dissatisfied,  as  they  read. 

The  setting  of  a  definite  date  was  another  stimulus.  The 
great  northern  drive  was  scheduled  to  begin  May  15,  1917. 
This  date,  or  the  week  following,  singularly  corresponds  with 
the  date  of  the  heaviest  rush  to  the  North,  the  periods  of  greatest 
temporary  congestion  and  the  awakening  of  the  North  to  the 
presence  of  their  guests.  Letters  to  the  Chicago  Defender  and 
to  the  social  agencies  in  the  North  informed  them  that  they 
were  preparing  to  come  in  the  great  drive.  One  of  many  such 
letters  received  is  presented. 

April  24,  1917. 
Mb.  R.  S.  Abbott, 

Editor,  the  Chicago  Defender, 
Sir: 

I  have  bftn  reading  the  Defender  for  one  year  or  more,  and  last  February 
I  read  about  the  great  northern  drive  to  take  place  May  15,  on  Thursday, 
and  now  I  can  hear  so  many  people  speaking  of  an  excursion  to  the  North 
on  the  15th  of  May  for  $3.  My  husband  is  in  the  North  already  working, 
and  he  wants  us  to  come  up  in  May,  so  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  true  about 
the  excursion.  I  am  getting  ready  and,  oh.  so  many  others  also,  and  we 
want  to  know  is  that  true  so  we  can  be  tn  the  drive.  So  please  answer  at 
once.    We  are  getting  ready. 

Yours, 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  date,  but  there  were  others, 
of  which  August  15  was  one.  Usually  the  dates  set  were  for 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights,  following  pay  days. 

refused  to  stand  for  it,  he  was  whipped  to  death  with  a  '  black  snake '  whip. 
The  trial  of  Smith  is  attracting  very  little  attention.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  white  people  here  think  nothing  of  it  as  the  dead  man  is  a  'nigger.' 
This  very  act,  coupled  with  other  recent  outrages  that  have  been  heaped 
upon  our  people,  are  causing  thousands  to  leave,  not  waiting  for  the  great 
spring  movement  in  May." 
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Personal  appeals  in  the  form  of  letters  have  a  recognized 
weight  in  influencing  action.  The  United  States  mail  was  about 
the  most  active  and  efficient  labor  agent.  The  manner  in  which 
the  first  negroes  left  made  great  opportunities  for  letter  writing. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  departure  of  one  person  was  re- 
garded always  in  the  light  of  an  experiment.  The  understanding 
existed  between  a  man  and  his  friends  that  he  would  honestly 
inform  them  of  conditions  in  the  North.  Letters  were  passed 
around  and  read  before  large  groups,  A  woman  from  Hatties- 
burg  is  accredited  with  having  sent  back  a  letter  which  enticed 
away  over  200  persons.  A  tailor  who  had  settled  in  a  town 
of  white  people  in  the  West  wrote  a  letter  which  was  read  in 
a  church.  It  explained  the  advantages  of  the  free  schools  open 
to  all,  and  the  privilege  to  ride  and  to  go  where  one  pleases. 
The  reading  of  the  letter  brought  forth  long  and  loud  applause. 
A  man  who  had  left  home,  writes  back  to  his  friend  yet  un- 
decided : 

Mike,  old  boy,  I  was  promoted  on  the  first  of  the  month.  I  was  made 
first  assistant  to  the  head  carpenter.  When  he  is  out  of  place  I  take  every- 
thing in  charge  and  was  raised  to  $95  per  month.  You  know  I  know  my 
stuff.  What's  the  news  generally  around  H'burg?  I  should  have  been 
here  twenty  years  ago.  I  Just  begin  to  feel  like  a  man.  It's  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  in  knowing  that  you  have  got  some  privileges.  My  children  are 
going  to  the  same  school  with  the  whites  and  1  don't  have  to  humble  to 
no  one,  I  have  registered.  Will  vote  the  next  election  and  there  isn't  any 
'  yes,  sir,  and  no,  sir.'    It's  all  yes  and  no,  and  no,  Sam,  and  Bill. 

The  man  has  long  since  been  joined  by  his  friend. 

The  pastor  of  a  Hattiesburg  church  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  members  with  the  extravagant  assertion  that  thie 
people  whose  funerals  he  had  preached  were  in  Chicago  (mean- 
ing Heaven)  because  they  were  good  Christians,  To  give  as- 
surance on  the  question  of  weather  migrants  in  the  North  would 
mention  the  fact  that  they  were  writing  with  their  coats  off. 
A  fact  which  strengthened  the  belief  in  the  almost  incredible 
wages  offered  in  the  North  was  the  money  sent  back  to  the 
families  in  the  South.  A  man  whose  wife  had  preceded  him 
wrote  that  she  was  making  $3.50  a  day  in  charge  of  a  bluing 
works  in  Chicago,  and  actually  sent  home  $15  every  two  weeks. 
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Aiiother  man  wrote  that  he  was  in  Gary  working  at  his  trade 
making  sometimes  as  much  as  $7  a  day.  He  sent  home  $30 
every  two  weeks.  Fully  one-half,  or  perhaps  even  more  of 
those  who  left,  did  so  at  the  solicitation  of  friends  through 
correspondence,* 

Despite  the  restraints  on  loose  talk  in  encouragement  of 
the  exodus,  there  were  other  means  of  keeping  the  subject  alive. 
One  method,  of  course,  was  the  circulation  of  literature  from 
the  North.  One  of  the  most  novel  schemes  was  that  of  a 
negro  dentist  in  a  southern  town  who  had  printed  on  the  reverse 
side  of  his  business  cards  quotations  from  rather  positive  asser- 
tions by  northerners  on  the  migration.*     The  northern  press 

•Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Misiissippi. 

^  "  There  is  no  class  of  people  and  no  ethical  question  that  will  not  feel 
the  effects  of  the  war.  The  negroes  of  this  country  who  go  to  France  to 
fight,  or  who  replace  workingmen  who  ^o  as  soldiers  will  demand,  and 
justly  so,  fill!  American  rights.  The  United  States  can  not  stand  before 
the  world  as  the  champion  of  freedom  and  democracy  and  continue  to  burn 
men  alive  and  lynch  them  without  fair  trial.  The  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  calls  upon  this  country  to  '  clear  her 
conscience  before  she  can  fight  for  the  world's  good,'  by  abolishing  lynching 
and  ceasing  all  oppression  of  negroes.  This  is  a  national  problem  and  more 
particularly  one  of  the  South,  In  Europe  there  are  practically  no  race 
distinctions.  A  negro  can  mix  with  white  folk  as  an  equal,  just  as  a 
Spaniard,  for  example,  does  here ;  even  intermarriage  is  not  regarded  as 
miscegenation.  The  race  problem  here  is  a  different  matter,  however,  as 
even  the  more  intelligent  negroes  themselves  will  acknowledge.  The  negro 
should  be  assured  all  the  protection  and  rights  that  go  with  American 
citizenship,  but  in  this  is  not  involved  intermarriage  or  social  equality." — 
Leilie's  Illustrated  Weekly,  October  13,  1917. 

"  The  foreign  laborer  has  been  called  home  to  bear  arms  for  his  country. 
The  daily  death  toll  and  waste  and  the  recently  enacted  immigration  law 
make  it  certain  that  he  will  not  soon  return  in  great  numbers.  As  a  result 
a  large  market  exists  for  the  negro  laborer  in  localities  in  which  he  would 
have  been  considered  an  impudent  trespasser  had  he  attempted  to  enter  a 
few  years  ago.  The  history  of  the  world  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  the 
present  shows  that  where  one  race  has  been  subjugated,  oppressed  or 
proscribed  by  another  and  exists  in  large  numbers,  permanent  relief  has 
come  in  one  or  two  ways— amalgamation  or  migration.  The  thought  of 
amalgamation  is  not  to  be  entertained.  If  conditions  in  the  South  for  the 
colored  man  are  to  be  permanently  improved,  many  of  those  who  now  live 
there  should  migrate  and  scatter  throughout  the  North,  East  and  West.  1 
believe  the  present  opportunity  providential." — Hon,  John  C.  Ashbury,  Phila- 
delphia Bar. 

"  This  is  the  psychological  moment  to  say  to  the  American  white  govern- 
ment from  every  pulpit  and  platform  and  through  every  newspaper,  'Yes, 
we  are  loyal  and  patriotic.  Boston  Common,  Bunker  Hill,  Gettysburg,  Fort 
Pillow,  Appomattox,  San  Juan  Hill  and  Carrizal  will  testify  to  our  loyalty. 
While  we  love  our  flag  and  country,  we  do  not  believe  in  fighting  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  on  the  high  seas  until  the  powers  that  be  give  us 
at  least  some  verbal  assurance  thai  the  pro[ferty  and  lives  of  the  members 
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early  welcomed  the  much  needed  negro  laborers  to  the  North 
and  leaders  of  thought  in  that  section  began  to  upbraid  the 
South  for  its  antagonistic  attitude  towards  the  welfare  of  the 
negroes,  who  at  last  had  learned  to  seek  a  more  congenial  home. 
A  stronger  influence  than  this,  though  not  quite  so  frequent, 
was  the  returned  migrant  who  was  a  living  example  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  North.  It  was  a  frequent  complaint  that 
these  men  were  as  effective  as  labor  agents  in  urging  negro 
laborers  to  go  north.  There  are  reported  numerous  instances 
of  men  who  came  to  visit  their  families  and  returned  with  thirty 
to  forty  men.  It  has  been  suspected,  and  with  a  strong  sugges- 
tion of  truth,  that  many  of  these  were  supplied  with  funds  for 
the  trip  by  the  northern  firms  which  employed  them.  A  woman 
whose  daughter  had  gone  north  had  been  talking  of  her  daugh- 
ter's success.  The  reports  were  so  opposite  to  the  record  of 
the  girl  at  home  that  they  were  not  taken  seriously.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  daughter  came  home  with  apparently  unlimited  money 
and  beautiful  clothes,  and  carried  her  mother  back  with  her. 
This  was  sufficient.  It  was  remarked  afterwards :  "  If  she 
can  make  $2.50  a  day  as  lazy  as  she  was,  I  know  I  can  make 
$4."' 

The  labor  agents  were  a  very  important  factor  in  stimulating 
the  movement.  The  number  at  work  in  the  South  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Agents  were  more  active  in 
large  cities  where  their  presence  was  not  so  conspicuous.  It 
was  difficult  to  discover  because  of  the  very  guarded  manner 
in  which  they  worked.  One,  for  example,  would  walk  briskly 
down  the  street  through  a  group  of  negroes  and,  without  tum- 

of  our  race  are  going  to  be  protected  on  land  from  Maine  to  Mississippi.' 
Let  us  have  the  courage  to  say  to  the  white  American  people,  '  Give  us  the 
same  rights  which  you  enjoy,  and  then  we  will  tight  by  your  side  with  all 
of  our  might  for  every  international  right  on  land  and  sea,'  If  this  kind 
of  talk  is  not  loyalty,  then  I  am  disloyal:  if  this  is  not  patriotism,  then  I 
am  unpatriotic;  if  this  is  treason,  then  I  am  a  traitor.  It  is  not  that  I  love 
Cxsar  less,  but  these  black  Romans  more,  who  have  been  true  to  the  flag 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is  infinitely  more  dis^cefut  and 
outrageous  to  hang  and  burn  colored  men,  boys  and  women  without  a  trial 
in  the  times  of  peace  than  it  is  for  Germans  in  times  of  war  to  blow  up 
ships  loaded  with  mules  and  molasses." — Reverend  A.  Clayton  Powell,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

'  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Mississippi. 
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ing  his  head,  would  say  in  a  low  tone,  "  Anybody  want  to  go 
to  Chicago,  see  me."  That  was  sufficient.  Many  persons  were 
found  to  remark  frequently  on  the  strange  silence  which  negroes 
en  masse  managed  to  maintain  concerning  the  movement  of  the 
agents.  A  white  man  remarked  that  it  was  the  first  time  there 
had  ever  happened  anything  about  which  he  could  not  get  full 
information  from  some  negro.  Agents  were  reported,  at  one 
time  or  another,  in  every  section  from  which  the  migrants 
went.  When  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  restricted  their 
activities  they  began  working  through  the  mails.  Many  sections 
were  flooded  with  letters  from  the  North  to  persons  whose 
names  had  been  obtained  from  migrants  in  the  North  or  through 
a  quiet  canvass  of  the  community  by  unobstructed  solicitors.* 

Poems  on  the  migration  were  also  strong  stimuli.  In  some 
instances  arrests  of  persons  circulating  them  were  made.  A 
bit  of  poetry  which  received  widespread  popularity  was  one 
called  "  Bound  for  the  Promised  Land."  It  was  said  that  this 
piece  of  poetry  was  responsible  for  much  trouble.  The  Chicago 
Defender  reported  on  June  1,  1917,  that  five  young  men  were 
arraigned  before  Judge  John  E.  Schwartz  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
for  reading  poetry.  The  police  contended  that  they  were  in- 
citing riot  in  the  city  and  over  Georgia.  Two  of  the  men  were 
sent  for  thirty  days  to  Brown  Farm,  a  place  not  fit  for  human 
beings.  Tom  Amaca  was  arrested  for  having  "  Bound  for  the 
Promised  Land,"  a  poem  which  had  been  recently  published  in 
the  Defender.  J.  N.  Chisholm  and  A.  P.  Walker  were  arrested 
there  because  they  were  said  to  be  the  instigators.'  Another 
very  popular  poem  widely  circulated  was  entitled  "  Farewell ! 
We're  Good  and  Gone*"  It  was  said  that  this  poem  influenced 
thousands  to  go.  Other  poems  on  the  migration  were  "  North- 
ward Bound,"  "  The  Land  of  Hope  "  and  "  Negro  Migration  " 
and  "  The  Reason  Why." 
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The  Spread  of  the  Movement 

In  the  first  communities  visited  by  representatives  of  northern 
capital,  their  offers  created  unprecedented  commotion.  Drivers 
and  teamsters  left  their  wagons  standing  in  the  street  Workers, 
returning  home,  scrambled  aboard  the  trains  for  the  North 
without  notifying  their  employers  or  their  families.  The  crowds 
that  blackened  the  pool  rooms  and  "  hangouts "  faded  away 
as  the  trains  continued  to  leave.  Wild  rumors  about  the  North 
crept  into  circulation  and  received  unquestioning  credence. 
Songs  about  Pennsylvania,  the  spontaneous  expression  of  anxi- 
ety and  joy  over  the  sudden  revelation  of  a  new  world,  floated 
about  on  the  lips  of  the  children.  Homes  were  thrown  on  the 
market  and  sold  at  ruinously  low  prices. 

It  was  observed  that  the  beginnings  in  each  new  communis 
exhibited  the  same  characteristics.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a 
pretty  universal  state  of  unrest  among  negroes  throughout  the 
South.  Although  the  first  State  entered  by  representatives  of 
northern  capital  was  Florida,  their  efforts  were  not  confined 
to  that  commonwealth.  And  again,  although  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Erie  Railroads  were  the  first  to  import  negroes  in  large 
numbers,  they  were  not  alone  in  the  field  very  long.  The  steel 
mills  of  the  East  and  the  railroads  of  the  West  soon  followed — 
each  selecting  States  from  which  egress  was  easy  and  con- 
venient. The  authorities  of  the  cities  of  Florida,  when  they 
began  to  engage  themselves  in  the  suppression  of  recruiting 
agents,  succeeded  in  scattering  them  to  other  fields  where  their 
mere  presence,  preceded  as  it  was  by  the  news  of  their  mission 
in  the  South,  was  sufficient  to  attract,  first,  all  of  the  landless 
labor,  then  to  loosen  the  steady  workman  wedded  to  the  soil, 
and  finally  to  carry  away  the  best  of  the  working  classes.  Quite 
naturally  southeastern  Georgia  was  the  second  district  to  feel 
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the  drain  of  the  exodus.  These  workers  were  carried  into 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  the  maintenance 
work  of  the  roads.  North  Carolina  was  next  entered;  then 
finally  Virginia  which  had  been  sending  many  negroes  into 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  for  a  number  of 
years.* 

Numerous  illustrations  show  the  popular  state  of  mind  at 
the  beginning,  when  every  one  was  feverish.  Men  would  loudly 
decry  the  folly  of  breaking  up  their  homes,  the  result  of  years 
of  unrelenting  toil,  and  venturing  into  the  unknown  North,  and 
within  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  would  leave  themselves.  A 
good  citizen  would  talk  with  another  about  the  apparent  in- 
sanity of  those  negroes  who  had  "  contracted  the  northern  fever," 
They  would  condemn  their  acts  with  their  strongest  words. 
Hardly  before  another  day  could  pass,  one  of  the  two  would 
disappear,  having  imitated  the  recklessness  of  the  very  people 
he  had  so  recently  condemned. 

One  man  in  telling  of  how  they  acted,  asserts  "  You  could 
see  a  man  today  and  he  would  be  calling  the  people  who  were 
leaving  all  kinds  of  names;  he  could  even  beat  you  when  it 
came  to  calling  them  fools  for  going  north.  The  next  day 
when  you  met  him  he  wouldn't  talk  so  loud  and  the  next  day 
he  wouldn't  let  you  see  him.  That  would  be  the  last  of  him, 
because,  unless  you  went  to  the  depot,  you  wouldn't  see  him 
again.  Whenever  I  saw  them  shying  off  from  me,  I  always 
knew  what  they  had  up  their  sleeves,"  It  was  "  just  naturally 
fashionable  "  to  leave  for  the  North.  A  man  would  make  up 
his  mind  to  go  and  proceed  forthwith  to  persuade  his  friends. 
If  they  refused,  they  no  longer  had  any  interests  in  common. 
In  talking  with  a  man  who  had  persistently  refused  to  leave, 
he  declared  that  he  had  lost  practically  every  friend  he  had, 
simply  because  he  did  not  agree  with  them  on  "  the  northern 
question."  For  the  pastors  of  churches  it  was  a  most  trying 
ordeal.  They  must  watch  their  congregations  melt  away  and 
could  say  nothing.  If  they  spoke  in  favor  of  the  movement, 
they  were  in  danger  of  a  clash  with  the  authorities.     If  they 

»  Work.  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Florida. 
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discouraged  it,  they  were  accused  of  being  bought  up  to  hold 
negroes  in  bondage.  If  a  pastor  attempted  to  persuade  negroes 
to  stay,  his  congregation  and  his  collection  would  be  cut  down 
and  in  some  cases  his  resignation  demanded.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  communities  the  pastors  settled  this  difficulty  by  follow- 
ing their  flock,  as  was  the  case  of  three  who  left  Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi,  following  their  congregations.  Two  lumber  com- 
panies in  Mississippi  employed  a  negro  to  lecture  for  the  purpose 
of  discouraging  the  exodus.  He  was  handsomely  paid,  but  he 
was  unheeded.  Even  now  he  is  held  in  contempt  by  his  former 
friends. 

The  devout  and  religious  saw  God  in  the  movement.  It  was 
inspired,  they  said,  else  why  could  so  many  thousand  negroes 
all  be  obsessed  at  once  with  the  same  impulse.  There  were  set 
afloat  rumors  that  a  great  calamity  was  about  to  befall  the 
Southland.  In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  hundreds  believed  that 
God  had  cursed  the  land  when  he  sent  droughts  and  floods  and 
destructive  pests  to  visit  them.  The  number  of  negroes  needed 
in  the  North  was  counted  in  millions;  the  wages  offered  were 
fabulous  and  the  letters  that  came  from  the  vanguard  painted 
pictures  of  a  land  of  plenty.  From  some  communities  a  small 
group  would  leave,  promising  to  inform  those  behind  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs.  For  a  week  or  more  there  would  follow 
a  tense  period  of  "  watchful  waiting  "  and  never  ending  anxiety, 
when  finally  there  would  arrive  a  card  bearing  the  terse  report 
"  Everything  pritty,"  or  "  Home  ain't  nothing  like  this."  On 
this  assurance,  a  reckless  disposition  of  household  effects  would 
follow.' 

The  towns  quite  naturally  were  the  first  to  feel  the  effect. 
There,  the  pass  rider — the  labor  agent — could  move  about  more 
freely.  People  lived  in  closer  contact  and  news  circulated  more 
rapidly ;  the  papers  came  in  regularly  and  the  negroes  themselves 
could  see  those  leaving.  On  market  days  when  the  country  folk 
reached  town  they  got  their  first  impulse  from  the  commotion. 
Young  country  boys  failed  to  return  to  quiet  isolation,  and 
sturdy  sensible  farmers  whose  whole  lives  had  been  spent  on 

*  Work  and  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  during  the  World  War. 
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the  farm,  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  As  they  returned 
they  informed  their  neighbors,  saying :  "  They  are  leaving  town 
by  the  thousands,"  or  "  Man,  colored  folks  are  leaving  in  droves 
for  the  North."  There  are  cases  of  men  who  left  their  fields 
half  plowed  and  journeyed  to  the  city  and  thence  to  the  North. 
In  other  communities,  the  beginning  would  be  a  timid  dribble 
to  the  larger  cities  or  directly  to  the  North.' 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  community  under  the  influence  of  the 
first  effects  of  the  "fever"  is  illustrated  in  authenticated  ac- 
counts of  persons  who  witnessed  the  exodus  from  different  cities : 

The  most  interesting  thing  is  how  these  people  left.  They  were  selling 
out  everything  they  had  or  in  a  manner  giving  it  away ;  selling  their  homes, 
mules,  horses,  cows,  and  everything  about  them  but  their  trunks.  All 
around  in  the  country,  people  who  were  so  old  they  could  not  very  well  get 
about  were  leaving.  Some  left  with  six  to  eight  very  small  children  and 
babies  half  clothed,  no  shoes  on  their  feet,  hungry,  not  anything  to  eat  and 
not  even  a  cent  over  their  train  fare.  Some  would  go  to  the  station  and 
WE'lt  there  three  or  four  days  for  an  agent  who  was  carrying  them  on  passes. 
Others  of  this  city  would  go  in  clubs  of  fifty  and  a  hundred  at  a  time  in 
order  to  get  reduced  rates.  They  usually  left  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
nights.  One  Wednesday  night  I  went  to  the  station  to  see  a  friend  of  mine 
who  was  leaving.  I  could  not  get  in  the  station,  there  were  so  many  people 
turning  like  bees  in  a  hive.  Officers  would  go  up  and  down  the  tracks 
trying  to  keep  the  people  back.  One  old  lady  and  man  had  gotten  on  the 
train.  They  were  patting  their  feet  and  singing  and  a  man  standing  nearby 
asked,  "Uncle,  where  are  you  going?"  The  old  man  replied,  "Well,  son, 
I'm  gwine  to  the  promised  land."  ' 

1  The  Chicago  Defender.  1916,  1917. 

2 "  Whether  he  knew  what  he  was  going  for  or  not,"  says  one,  "  he  did 
not  take  time  to  consider.  The  slogan  was  'going  north.'  Some  never 
questioned  the  whys  or  wherefores  but  went;  led  as  if,  by  some  mysterious 
unseen  hand  which  was  compelling  them  on,  they  just  couldn't  stay.  One 
old  negro  when  asked  why  he  was  leaving,  replied;  '  I  don't  know  why  or 
where  I'm  going,  but  I'm  on  my  way.'  The  northern  fever  was  just  simply 
contagious:  they  couldn't  help  themselves.  So  far  as  I  know,  and  I  think 
I  am  about  right,  this  fever  started  in  and  around  the  vicinity  of  Bessemer, 
Alabama.  One  little  village,  especially,  there  was  owned  by  a  white  man 
from  my  home  who  had  gone  there  the  year  before  carrying  some  negroes 
with  him.  The  negroes  started  leaving  this  village  so  fast  that  he  wouldn't 
allow  any  more  tickets  to  be  sold  in  this  village,  but  the  negroes  only 
scoffed  at  this.  They  left  the  plantations  at  night  and  went  to  other  villages 
for  tickets.  The  fever  had  now  begun  and,  like  all  other  contagious  diseases, 
it  soon  spread.  I  arrived  home  on  May  4  and  found  my  native  town  ftl! 
in  a  bustle.  Now.  what  was  it  all  about?  The  next  club  for  the  North  was 
leaving  on  May  18.  The  second-hand  furniture  store  and  junk  shop  were 
practically  overflowing.  People  were  selling  out  valuable  furniture  such  as 
whole  bedroom  sets  for  only  $2.    One  family  that  I  knew  myself  sold  a 
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"  When  the  laboring  man  got  paid  off,"  said  a  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, man,  "  he  bought  himself  a  suit  of  overalls  and  a 
paper  valise  and  disappeared."  Even  the  young  married  women 
refused  to  wait  any  longer  than  the  time  required  to  save  rail- 
road fare.  It's  strange  that  when  a  negro  got  a  notion  to  leave 
and  he  could  not  sell  or  give  away,  he  simply  locked  up  his 
house  and  left  the  key  with  his  neighbor.  Families  with  $1,000 
worth  of  furniture  have  been  known  to  sell  it  for  $150.  A  negro 
in  Jackson  was  buying  a  $1,000  house,  on  which  he  had  paid 
$700.  When  the  "  fever  "  struck  the  town,  he  sold  it  for  $100 
and  left. 

There  was  related  this  instance  of  a  number  of  negro  laborers : 

On  »  plantation  in  south  Georgia,  where  fifteen  or  more  families  were 
farming  as  tenants,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  suffering 
among  the  people  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  food  and  clothing.  There 
were  the  Joneses,  a  family  of  nine,  the  Harrisons,  a  family  of  ten,  and  the 
Battles,  a  family  of  six.  No  family  on  the  place  had  an  allowance  of  more 
than  $25  per  month  for  food  and  clothing.  When  this  allowance  gave  out, 
nothing  could  be  gotten  until  the  next  month  and  the  tenants  dared  not 
leave  their  farms  to  work  elsewhere.  The  owner  of  this  plantation  lived 
in  town  ten  mites  away  and  only  visited  the  farm  about  once  a  week.  Much 
to  his  surprise,  on  one  of  his  weekly  visits,  he  found  all  the  homes  and 
farms  deserted  except  one.  On  that  were  two  old  men.  Uncle  Ben  and 
Uncle  Joe,  who  had  been  left  behind  because  Ihey  were  unable  to  secure 
passes.    Uncle  Ben  and  Uncle  Joe  sorrowfully  told  the  landlord  all  that  had 

beautiful  expensive  home  for  only  $100.  In  fact  people  almost  gave  away 
their  houses  and  furnishings.  Finally,  the  night  for  the  club  to  leave  came 
and  the  crowds  at  the  tram  were  so  large  diat  the  policemen  had  to  just 
force  them  back  in  order  to  allow  the  people  to  get  on  and  off.  After  the 
train  was  tilled  with  as  many  people  as  it  could  hold,  the  old  engine  gave 
one  or  two  puffs  and  pulled  out,  bound  for  the  promised  land." 

"A  very   close   neighbor   of  ours,"   says   one,   "left   for   the   North.     He 


had  a  veiy  small  family.  He  left  because  his  youngest  son,  who  had  been 
north  a  few  months,  came  home  with  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
which  he  had  saved  while  on  his  trip.    The  father  made  haste  and  sold  all 


north  a  few  months,  came  home  with  a  considerable  amount  of  i 
which  he  had  saved  while  on  his  trip.  The  father  made  haste  and  s< 
he  had.  His  son  got  him  a  pass.  He  said  it  was  far  better  for  him  t_  __ 
in  the  North  where  he  could  stand  up  like  a  man  and  demand  his  rights ; 
so  he  is  there.  His  daughter  Mary  remained  at  home  for  some  time  after 
the  family  had  gone.  She  finally  wrote  her  father  to  send  her  a  pass,  which 
he  did.  She  had  a  small  boy  that  was  given  her.  She  was  not  able  to 
t^e  him  and  care  for  him  as  she  would  like.  Her  next  door  neighbor,  a 
very  fine  woman  who  had  no  children,  wanted  a  child  so  Mary  gave  it  to 
her.  To  secure  better  wages  and  more  freedom  his  oldest  son  went  to 
^st  St.  Louis  and  remained  there  until  June.  Then  he  left  for  Chicago. 
This  family  sold  their  chickens  and  rented  their  cattle  to  some  of  the  people 
in  that  ivunrniim'tv " — Wnrir  anA  Tntincnn^  Repoft  OK  the  Migration  durtitg 
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happened,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  they  were  the  only  ones  who  had 
remained  loyal  to  him.  Then  they  told  him  their  needs.  The  landlord, 
thinking:  that  the  old  negroes  were  so  faithful,  rewarded  them  with  a  good 
sum  of  money  and  left  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  see  to  the  crops 
being  worked.  No  sooner  had  the  landlord  left  than  these  old  men  with 
grips  packed  and  with  the  money  they  had  received,  boarded  the  train  to 
join  their  companions  in  the  North.^ 

As  an  example  of  the  irresistible  force  which  characterized 
the  movement,  one  old  negro  made  the  remark :  "  I  sorter  wanted 
to  go  myself.  I  didn't  know  just  where  I  wanted  to  go.  I  just 
wanted  to  git  away  with  the  rest  of  them."  A  woman  in  speak- 
ing of  the  torture  of  solitude  which  she  experienced  after  the 
first  wave  passed  over  her  town,  said :  "  You  could  go  out  on 
the  street  and  count  on  your  fingers  all  the  colored  people  you 
saw  during  the  entire  day.  Now  and  then  a  disconsolate  look- 
ing Italian  storekeeper  would  come  out  in  the  street,  look  up 
and  down  and  walk  back.  It  was  a  sad  looking  place,  and  so 
quiet  it  gave  you  the  shivers."  * 

In  the  heat  of  the  excitement  families  left  carrying  members 
dangerously  ill.  There  is  reported  one  interesting  case  of  a 
family  with  one  of  its  members  sick  with  pneumonia.  As  soon 
as  the  woman  was  able  to  sit  up,  she  was  carried  away.  At 
St.  Louis  it  was  found  necessary  to  stop  because  of  her  con- 
dition. Finding  that  she  could  not  recover,  they  proceeded  to 
Chicago,  where  she  died.  Several  of  the  migrants  have  seen 
fit  to  make  heroes  of  themselves  by  declining  to  return  to  the 
South  even  on  the  advice  of  a  physician.  Thus,  a  certain  min- 
ister is  said  to  have  refused  to  be  sent  home  when  his  physician 
had  told  him  there  was  a  possible  chance  for  recovery  in  bis 
home  in  the  South,  He  said  that  he  preferred  to  die  and  be 
buried  in  the  North. 

By  the  summer  of  1916,  the  exodus  from  Florida  had  grown 
to  such  ungovernable  bounds  that  the  more  stable  classes  of 
negroes  became  unsettled.  A  body,  representing  the  influential 
colored  citizens  of  the  State,  wrote  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Age: ' 

'  Work  and  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  during  the  lyorld  War. 

'  /fcid. 

»  The  New  York  Age,  August  16,  1916. 
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Jacksonville,  Fla.,  August  10,  1916. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Age- 
To  be  brief,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  ( )  of  this  city,  in  a  r^^ilar 

meeting,  voted  last  Monday  that  I  write  your  paper  asking  advice  on  the 
subject  of  migration  which  is  large  and  really  alarming  to  the  people  of 
this  State,  for  thousands  of  people  (colored)  are  leaving  this  Stale,  going 
to  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  stated 
they  are  wanted  as  laborers  in  various  pursuits.  In  your  mind  and  to 
your  knowledge,  do  you  think  it  is  the  best  thing  tor  them  to  do,  and  are 
they  bettering 'condition  financially,  morally  and  religiously;  even  in  man- 
hood, citizenship,  etc.    Our has  been  asked  by  the  white  and  colored 

people  here  to  speak  in  an  advisory  way,  but  we  decided  to  remain  silent 
until  we  can  hear  from  reliable  sources  in  the  North  and  East,  and  you 
have  been  designated  as  one  of  the  best.  So  to  speak,  our  city  is  in  a  Cur- 
moil— in  suspense.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  great  exodus  of  negroes 
to  the  North,  and  we  presume  you  have  given  it  some  thought,  and  even 
investigated  it.  Please  give  the  benefit  of  your  findings  and  reasons  for 
your  conclusion. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  a  prompt  and  full  reply  to  the  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Y'ours  truly, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Caught  up  in  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  swept  over  the 
South,  these  migrants  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  leave.  The 
economic  loss  resulting  from  their  reckless  departure  expressed 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  is  another  story,  and  probably 
can  never  be  even  approximately  estimated.  What  seems  of 
most  interest  here  is  that  they  were  in  the  frame  of  mind  for 
leaving.  They  left  as  though  they  were  fleeing  some  curse;  they 
were  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  railroad 
ticket  and  they  left  with  the  intention  of  staying.  What  has 
been  described,  of  course,  can  not  be  construed  to  apply  to 
every  one  who  left.  There  were  those  of  the  business  and 
professional  classes  who  were  promoted  by  other  motives  than 
those  whiclr  impelled  the  masses  of  migrants.  There  were,  for 
example,  migrants  who  in  the  South  had  held  positions  of  rela- 
tively high  standing  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  do  exist 
two  institutional  standards,  the  white  and  the  black.  Measured 
by  the  requirements  of  the  latter,  they  stood  high  in  the  respect 
of  the  community,  but  when  removed  to  the  North  they  suffered 
in  the  rank  of  their  occupation.     A  college  president  or  even 
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a  school  teacher  had  littie  opportunity  in  their  respective  fields 
in  the  North.  They  had,  therefore,  migrated  because  deserted 
by  their  neighbors  they  were  left  with  a  prospect  of  a  diminishing 
social  importance. 

Professional  men  followed  their  practice.  In  Chicago  there 
are  at  least  six  lawyers  from  Mississippi,  with  practically  the 
same  clientele.  At  the  height  of  the  exodus,  one  of  these  came 
to  Chicago  and  secured  admission  to  the  bar  in  order  that  he 
might  be  in  a  position  to  move  quickly  if  his  practice  were  too 
severely  cut  down.  Several  physicians  of  the  State  have  re- 
marked that  they  would  now  be  in  the  East  or  the  North  if 
reciprocity  with  the  State  of  Mississippi  were  possible.*  Busi- 
ness men  have  been  reported  to  have  moved  North  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  collecting  debts.  Others  are  cooler  and  more  calcu- 
lating in  preparing  to  leave.  One  pharmacist,  for  instance,  plans 
to  move  within  the  next  five  years.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
those  who  came  in  the  movement  would  have  come  even  if  no 
one  else  had  decided  to  migrate.  The  influence  of  the  general 
state  of  mind,  however,  on  the  great  majority  is  of  most  con- 
cern in  determining  the  forces  behind  the  exodus. 

Possibly  the  numbers  to  leave  the  South  would  have  been 
considerably  smaller  had  there  not  been  existent  so  universal 
a  readiness  to  respond  to  a  call  in  almost  any  direction.  The 
causes  of  this  state  of  mind  are  stated  elsewhere.  What  is  im- 
portant here  is  the  behavior  of  the  persons  leaving  which  ex- 
erted such  a  compelling  influence  on  their  neighbors.  The  ac- 
tions are  illustrative  not  only  of  the  contagion  of  the  movement, 
but  of  the  fundamental  emotions  of  the  negroes  who  formed 
the  exodus.  Thus  it  was,  for  example,  that  the  movement  was 
called  the  "  exodus "  from  its  suggestive  resemblance  to  the 
flight  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  The  Promised  Land,  Cross- 
ing over  Jordan  (the  Ohio  River),  and  Beulah  Land.  At  times 
demonstrations  took  on  a  rather  spectacular  aspect,  as  when  a 
party  of  147  from  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  while  crossing  the 
Ohio  River,  held  solemn  ceremonies.  These  migrants  knelt 
down  and  prayed;  the  men  stopped  their  watches  and,  amid 

'  Johnson,  Report  on   the  Migration  from  Mississippi. 
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tears  of  joy,  sang  the  familiar  songs  of  deliverance,  "  I  done 
come  out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt  with  the  good  news,"  The  songs 
following  in  order  were  "  Beulah  Land "  and  "  Dwelling  in 
Beulah  Land."  One  woman  of  the  party  declared  that  she 
could  detect  an  actual  difference  tn  the  atmosphere  beyond  the 
Ohio  River,  explaining  that  it  was  much  lighter  and  that  she 
could  get  her  breath  more  easily,^ 

The  general  direction  of  the  spread  of  the  movement  was 
from  east  to  west.  While  efforts  were  being  made  to  check 
the  exodus  from  Florida,  the  good  citizens  of  Texas  were  first 
beginning  to  note  a  stir  of  unrest  in  their  sections.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  march  of  the  boll  weevil,  that  stripped  the  cotton 
fields  of  the  South,  was  from  west  to  east.  Where  there  was 
wide  unemployment,  depression  and  poverty  as  a  result  of  the 
great  floods  in  Alabama,  the  cutting  down  of  the  cane  area 
in  Louisiana,  the  boll  weevil  in  Mississippi,  there  were  to  be 
found  thousands  who  needed  no  other  inducement  save  the 
prospect  of  a  good  job.  Indeed,  it  is  alleged  by  some  negroes 
that  the  myriads  of  labor  agents  who  were  said  to  be  operating 
in  the  South  were  creatures  of  the  imagination  of  an  affrighted 
Southland;  that  but  few  were  actually  offering  positions  in  the 
North;  but  their  success  was  due  to  the  overpowering  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  go.' 

In  September  of  1916  a  Georgia  correspondent  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  wrote : 

For  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  I  have  been  receiving  two  or  more  letters 
daily  from  people  in  all  sections  of  Georgia  asking  my  advice  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  colored  people  leaving  the  State  in  large  numbers,  as 
they  have  been  leaving  for  the  past  six  months.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for 
our  people  to  sell  and  practically  give  their  earnings  of  years  just  on  a 
hearsay  that  they  will  be  given  larger  salaries  and  great  advantages  in  some 
other  part  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  was 
not  immediately  affected.  It  was  not  until  the  discussions  bear- 
ing on  the  n^ro's  insecurity  and  economic  state,  which  accom- 

1  Johnson.  Report  on   tkf  Migration  from  AfissifSippi. 
'  Work,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Alabama. 
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panied  the  exodus  in  justification  of  it,  had  begun  to  be  em- 
phasized  as  the  cause  of  the  movement  that  a  great  exodus 
took  place  in  the  State.  The  principal  occasion  here  was  the 
unfortunate  lynching  of  Anthony  Crawford.  A  n^ro  news- 
paper with  a  correspondent  in  Abbeville  said : 

The  lynching  of  Anthony  Crawford  has  caused  men  and  women  of  this 
Slate  to  get  up  and  bodily  leave  it  The  lynching  of  Mr,  Crawford  was 
unwarranted  and  uncalled  for  and  his  treatment  was  such  a  disgrace  that 
respectable  people  are  leaving  daily.  When  they  begin  to  leave  in  the  next 
few  weeks  like  they  have  planned,  this  section  will  go  almost  into  hysterics 
as  some  sections  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  doing  because  they  are  leaving 
for  the  North  to  better  their  industrial  condition.  Crawford  is  said  to 
have  been  worth  $100,000  in  property.  His  wife  and  live  sons  have  been 
ordered  to  leave.  Word  comes  that  neighbors  are  beginning  to  leave  and 
the  number  the  first  of  the  week  reached  1,000.  The  cry  now  is — "  Go 
north,  where  there  is  some  humanity,  some  justice  and  fairness."  White 
people  have  accelerated  the  movement  for  the  race  to  move  north. 

This,  however,  accounts  principally  for  the  spread  of  the 
movement  as  accomplished  by  northern  capital  which,  hitting 
the  South  in  spots,  made  it  possible  for  a  wider  dissemination 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  North,  and  actually  placed  in  the 
North  persons  with  numerous  personal  connections  at  home. 
The  husbands  and  fathers  who  preceded  their  families  could 
and  did  command  that  they  follow,  and  they  in  tiun  influenced 
their  neighbors.  It  appears  that  those  who  came  on  free  trans- 
portation were  largely  men  who  had  no  permanent  interests  or 
who  could  afford  to  venture  into  strange  fields.  This  indis- 
criminate method  of  many  of  the  transporting  agencies  un- 
doubtedly made  it  possible  for  a  great  number  of  indigent  and 
thriftless  negroes  simply  to  change  the  scene  of  their  inaction. 
Yet  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  went  North  in  this  fashion  were  men  honestly  seek- 
ing remunerative  employment,  or  persons  who  left  through  sheer 
desperation.  In  the  second  stage  of  the  movement  the  club 
organizations,  special  parties  and  chartered  cars  did  most  per- 
haps to  depopulate  little  communities  and  drain  the  towns  and 
cities. 

This  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.    The  free  trains,  carrying 
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mainly  men,  were  uncertain.  They  were  operated  for  brief 
periods  in  towns,  but  were  in  such  ill  favor  with  the  police 
that  passengers  were  not  safe.  The  clubs  or  special  parties  were 
worked  up  by  a  leader,  who  was  often  a  woman  of  influence. 
She  sought  her  friends  and  a  convenient  date  was  appointed 
Arrangements  could  also  be  made  with  friends  in  the  North 
to  receive  them.  The  effectiveness  of  this  method  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  neighbor  was  soliciting  neighbor  and  friend  per- 
suading friend.  Women  in  some  of  the  northern  cities,  join- 
ing these  clubs,  assert  that  no  persuasion  was  needed;  that  if  a 
family  found  that  it  could  not  leave  with  the  first  groups,  it 
felt  desolate  and  willing  to  resort  to  any  extremes  and  sacrifices 
to  get  the  necessary  fare.  One  woman  in  a  little  town  in 
Mississippi,  from  which  over  half  of  the  negro  population  had 
dribbled  away,  said;  "If  I  stay  here  any  longer,  I'll  go  wild. 
Every  time  I  go  home  I  have  to  pass  house  after  house  of  all 
my  friends  who  are  in  the  North  and  prospering.  I've  been 
trying  to  hold  on  here  and  keep  my  little  property.  There  ain't 
enough  people  here  I  now  know  to  give  me  a  decent  burial." 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Call  of  the  Self-Sufficient  North 

A  surviving  custom  of  servitude  has  consigned  the  mass  of 
negroes  to  the  lower  pursuits  of  labor.  Even  at  this  it  would 
be  possible  to  live,  for  there  vt'ould  be  work.  In  the  North, 
however,  such  employment  has  been  monopolized  by  foreign 
immigrants  clearing  Ellis  Island  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
million  a  year.  The  usurpation  here  brought  no  clash,  for  the 
number  of  negroes  in  the  North  scarcely  equalled  a  year's  immi- 
gration. From  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  accordingly,  they 
were  effectively  debarred,  being  used  occasionally,  and  to  their 
own  detriment,  as  strike  breakers  and  forced  to  receive  smaller 
wages  and  to  make  more  enemies.  From  the  field  of  skilled  labor 
they  have  been  similarly  debarred  by  the  labor  unions. 

The  labor  unions  have  felt  that  they  had  a  good  case  against 
the  negro  workman.  The  complaints  most  commonly  made 
are  that  he  could  be  too  easily  used  as  a  strike  breaker  and  that 
he  lacked  interest  in  the  trade  union  movement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  are  true.  An  explanation  of  this  attitude  at  the 
same  time  brings  out  another  barrier  opposed  by  the  North  to 
the  free  access  of  negroes  to  trades.  Considerable  wavering 
has  characterized  the  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  toward  negro 
labor.  The  complexity  of  their  organization  makes  it  difficult 
to  place  any  responsibility  directly  for  their  shortcomings.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  despite  the  declaration  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  federated  body  that  no  distinction  shall  be  made 
on  account  of  sex,  color  or  creed,  negroes  have  been  systemati- 
cally debarred  from  membership  in  a  great  number  of  labor 
bodies.  Even  where  there  has  been  no  express  prohibition  in 
the  constitution  of  local  organizations  the  disposition  to  exclude 
them  has  been  just  as  effective.  Refused  membership,  they  have 
easily  become  strike  breakers.    The  indifference  on  the  part  of 
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negroes  to  the  labor  movement,  however,  may  well  be  attributed 
also  to  ignorance  o'f  its  benefits.  In  a  number  of  cases  sep- 
arate organizations  have  been  granted  them. 

With  the  foreign  immigration  silently  crowding  him  back 
into  the  South,  the  labor  unions,  the  prejudices  of  his  white 
fellow  workman  and  the  paucity  of  his  number  making  him 
ineffective  as  a  competitor,  driving  him  from  the  door  of  the 
factory  and  workshop,  the  negro  workman,  whatever  his  quali- 
fications, was  prior  to  1914  forced  to  enter  the  field  of  domestic 
service  in  the  North  and  farming  in  the  South.  The' conditions 
of  livelihood  in  both  sections  kept  him  rigidly  restricted  to  this 
limited  economic  sphere.  In  1910  the  total  number  of  negroes 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  gainfully  occupied  in  the  United  States 
was  5,192,535  or  11  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  negroes 
ten  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  this  number  2,848,258  or  55.2 
per  cent  were  farmers  and  1,122,182  or  21.4  per  cent  were 
domestic  servants.  Out  of  nearly  five  hundred  occupations  listed 
in  the  census  of  1910  three-fourths  of  the  negro  working  popu- 
lation were  limited  to  two.  In  the  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal pursuits  throughout  the  entire  United  States  there  were  em- 
ployed scarcely  a  half  million  or  12.1  per  cent  of  the  working 
population. 

Statistics  of  labor  conditions  in  certain  northern  cities  sup- 
port this  conclusion.  In  New  York  City  in  1910,  of  the  negroes 
ten  years  of  age  and  over  gainfully  occupied  there  were  33,110 
males  and  26,352  females.  Of  the  males  there  were  engaged 
in  domestic  and  personal  service  36,724  or  47.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  males.  Of  the  26,352  females  there  were  in 
domestic  service  24,647  or  93.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
In  the  occupations  which  require  any  degree  of  skill  and  utilize 
the  training  of  acquired  trades,  the  percentage  was  exceedingly 
low.  For  example,  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits where  there  were  the  benefits  of  labor  organizations  and 
higher  pay,  there  were  but  4,504  negro  males,  or  13.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  gainfully  employed.  The  per  cent  of  col- 
ored women  in  this  line  was  considerably  less.  Taken  together 
with  the  1,993  dressmakers  working  outside  of  factories  it  was 
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but  8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  jiumber  of  females.  This  line  of 
work,  however,  as  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done  will  recognize,  is  biit  another  form  of  domestic 
service.  Exclusive  of  this  number  the  per  cent  drops  to  a  figure 
a  trifle  over  one  per  cent 

Chicago,  as  another  typical  northern  city,  shows  practically 
the  same  limitations  on  negro  labor.  In  1910  there  were  gain- 
fully employed  in  this  city  27,317  negroes.  Of  this  total  61.8 
per  cent  were  engaged  in  domestic  service.  The  negro  women, 
of  course,  contributed  a  larger  share  to  this  proportion,  theirs 
being  83,8  per  cent  of  the  females  ten  years  of  age  and  over 
gainfully  employed.  In  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits there  were  engaged  3,466  males  and  1,038  females,  or 
18.7  and  1.1  per  cent  respectively.^ 

Detroit,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  tremendous  increase,  shows 
some  of  the  widest  differences.  In  1910  there  were  3,310 
negroes  of  working  ^e  profitably  employed.  Of  this  number 
there  were  but  410  males  and  74  females  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits.  Forty-six  of  the  total  female 
working  population  were  engaged  in  domestic  service.  Limited 
to  a  few  occupations,  the  negroes  naturally  encountered  there 
intense  competition  with  the  usual  result  of  low  wages  and 
numerous  other  abuses.  Whenever  they  entered  new  fields,  as 
for  instance  those  designated  by  the  census  as  trade  and  trans- 
portation, they  were  generally  compelled  to  accept  wages  below 
the  standard  to  obtain  such  employment. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  slow  but  steady  progress 
throughout  the  North  toward  the  accession  of  negroes  to  new 
lines  of  occupation.  This  change  was  forced,  unquestionably, 
by  the  necessity  for  seeking  new  fields  even  at  an  economic  loss. 
From  the  lines  of  work  in  which  negroes  for  a  long  time  have 
held  unquestioned  prestige,  the  competition  of  other  nationalities 
has  removed  them.  It  is  difficult  now  to  find  a  barber  shop 
operated  by  a  negro  in  the  business  district  of  any  northern 
city.  The  most  dangerous  competitor  of  the  negro  in  northern 
industry  has  been  the  immigrant,  who,  unconscious  of  his  subtle 
*  These  facts  appear  in  the  United  States  Census  Reports. 
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inhibition  on  the  negro's  industrial  development,  crowded  him 
out  of  employment  in  the  North  and  fairly  well  succeeded  in 
holding  him  in  the  South,  After  fifty  years  of  European  immi- 
gration the  foreign  bom  increased  from  two  million  to  over 
thirteen  million  and  only  five  per  cent  of  them  have  settled  in 
the  South.  Indeed,  the  yearly  increase  in  foreign  immigration 
equalled  the  entire  negro  population  of  the  North. 

The  competition  in  the  North  has,  therefore;  been  in  con- 
sequence bitter  and  unrelenting.  Swedes  and  Germans  have 
replaced  negroes  in  some  cities  as  janitors.  Austrians,  French- 
men and  Germans  have  ousted  them  from  the  hotels,  and  Greeks 
have  almost  monopolized  the  bootblacklng  business.  The  decline 
in  the  domestic  service  quota  of  the  working  negro  population, 
when  there  has  been  a  decline,  seems  to  have  been  forced.  Th*; 
figures  of  the  United  States  census  strengthen  the  belief  that  the 
World  War  has  accomplished  one  of  two  things:  It  has  either 
hastened  the  process  of  opening  up  larger  fields  or  it  has  pre- 
vented a  serious  economic  situation  which  doubtless  would  have 
followed  the  complete  supplanting  of  negroes  by  foreigners  in 
practically  all  lines. 

Before  the  war  the  immigration  of  foreigners  from  Europe 
was  proceeding  at  the  enormous  rate  of  over  a  million  a  year. 
This  influx  was  so  completely  checked  by  the  war  that  the  margin 
of  arrivals  over  departures  for  the  first  three  years  following 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  was  the  smallest  in  fifty  years.  The 
following  is  a  statement  taken  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Immigration. 

IMMIGRATION  SINCE  1913 

Year  Number 

1913    1,197£92 

J9I4  U18,480 

1915   326,700 

1916   298.826 

1917 295,403 

The  decrease  of  over  900,000  immigrants,  on  whom  the  in- 
dustries of  the  North  depended,  caused  a  grave  situation.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  of  the  295,403  arrivals  in  1917, 
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there  were  included  32,346  English,  24,405  French  and  13,350 
Scotch  who  furnish  but  a  small  quota  of  the  laboring  classes. 
There  were  also  10,438  Mexicans  who  came  over  the  border, 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  live  and  work  in  the  Southwest. 
The  type  of  immigration  which  kept  prime  the  labor  market 
of  the  North  and  Northwest  came  in  through  Ellis  Island.  Of 
these,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
said  that  "  only  enough  have  come  to  balance  those  who  have 
left,"  He  adds  further  that  "  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a 
great  shortage  of  labor  in  many  of  our  industrial  sections  that 
may  last  as  long  as  the  war." 

With  the  establishment  of  new  industries  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  war,  the  erection  of  munitions  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  war  materials  and  the  enlargement  of  already  existing  indus- 
tries to  meet  the  abnormally  large  demand  for  materials  here 
and  in  Europe,  there  came  a  shifting  in  the  existing  labor 
supply  in  the  North.  There  was  a  rush  to  the  higher  paid 
positions  in  the  munitions  plants.  This,  together  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  white  men  to  higher  positions  nearly  depleted 
the  ranks  of  common  labor.  The  companies  employing  foreign 
labor  for  railroad  construction  work  and  in  the  steel  mills  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  tobacco  fields  of  Connecticut,  the  packing 
houses,  fotmdries  and  automobile  plants  of  the  Northwest,  found 
it  imperative  to  seek  for  labor  in  home  fields.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  in  the  effort  to  relieve  this  shortage,  through  its  em- 
ployment service,  at  first  assisted  the  migration  northward.  It 
later  withdrew  its  assistance  when  its  attention  was  called  to  the 
growing  magnitude  of  the  movement  and  its  possible  effect 
on  the  South. 

Deserted  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  certain  northern  em- 
ployers undertook  to  translate  their  desires  into  action  in  1915, 
when  the  anxieties  of  the  New  England  tobacco  planters  were 
felt  in  the  New  York  labor  market.  These  planters  at  first  rushed 
to  New  York  and  promiscuously  gathered  up  200  girls  of  the 
worst  type,  who  straightway  proceeded  to  demoralize  Hart- 
ford. The  blunder  was  speedily  detected  and  the  employers 
.   came  back  to  New  York,  seeking  some  agency  which  might 
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assist  them  in  the  solution  of  their  problem.  Importuned  for 
help,  the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes 
supplied  these  planters  with  respectable  southern  blacks  who 
met  this  unusual  demand  for  labor  in  Connecticut,  Later,  more- 
over, it  appeared  that  on  the  threshold  of  an  unusually  promis- 
ing year  the  Poles,  Lithuanians  and  Czechs,  formerly  employed 
in  the  fields,  were  dwindling  in  number  and  there  was  not  at 
hand  the  usual  supply  from  which  their  workers  were  recruited. 
A'  large  number  of  these  foreigners  had  been  called  back  to  their 
fatherland  to  engage  in  the  World  War. 

In  January  of  1916,  therefore,  the  tobacco  growers  of  Con- 
necticut met  in  conference  to  give  this  question  serious  consider- 
ation. Mr.  Floyd,  the  Manager  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Cor- 
poration, offered  a  solution  for  this  difHcult  problem  through 
the  further  importation  of  negro  labor.  The  response  to  this 
suggestion  was  not  immediate,  because  New  England  had  never 
had  large  experience  with  negro  labor.  An  intense  interest  in 
the  experiment,  however,  was  aroused  through  a  number  of 
men  with  connections  in  the  South.  It  was  decided  that  the 
National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  should  further  assist  in  secur- 
ing laborers.  Because  of  the  seasonal  character  of  the  work, 
j.n  effort  was  made  to  get  students  from  the  southern  schools 
by  advancing  transportation.  The  New  York  News,  a  negro 
weekly,  says  of  this  conference; 

Thus  was  bom,  right  in  the  heart  of  Yankee  Land,  the  first  significant 
move  to  supplant  foreign  labor  with  native  labor,  a  step  which  has  resulted 
in  one  of  the  biggest  upheavals  in  the  North  incident  to  the  European  war. 
which  has  already  been  a  boon  to  the  colored  American,  improving  his 
economic  status  and  putting  thousands  of  dollars  into  his  pockets.* 

The  employers  of  the  North  felt  justified  in  bringing  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  available  labor  supply  in 
America.  Discussing  the  labor  situation  before  a  conference 
in  New  York,  Mr.  E.  J.  Traily,  Jr.,  of  the  Erie  Railroad  said: 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  employed  a  large  number  of  the  negro  migrants 
and  we  are  still  in  need  of  more  because  of  the  abnormal  state  of  labor 

»  The  Neiti  York  News. 
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conditions  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  altogether  unfair  that  the 
southern  States  should  enforce  laws  prohibiting  the  moving  of  labor  from 
their  borders,  when  there  are  railroads  all  over  this  country  that  would 
pay  good  wages  to  these  laborers.  I  know  of  one  railroad  company  last 
year,  which  never  had  a  colored  man  in  the  service,  that  was  offering  large 
wages  and  scouring  every  place  for  colored  help.  At  the  same  time  the 
South  had  and  still  has  a  surplus  of  colored  labor  and  would  not  permit 
it  to  be  moved.  These  conditions  actually  exist,  and  I  know  it.  I  am 
interested  in  this  thing  not  alone  from  the  personal  side  of  it,  but  due  to 
the  fact  of  my  association  with  the  Erie  Railroad.  I  believe  that  the 
best  thing  that  this  body  can  do,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  pass  resolutions 
demanding  that  the  United  States  Emigration  Bureau  carry  out  the  act 
passed  by  Congress  empowering  the  Labor  Department  to  place  unoccupied 
men  of  other  parts  of  the  country  where  labor  ii  needed.* 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1916,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie 
Railroads  promiscuously  picked  up  trainloads  of  negroes  from 
Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine  and  Pensacola,  Florida.  They  were 
at  first  grouped  in  camps.  The  promise  of  a  long  free  ride 
to  the  North  met  with  instant  favor,  and  wild  excitement  en- 
sued as  the  news  circulated.  Carloads  of  negroes  began  to  pour 
into  Pennsylvania.  When  they  had  once  touched  northern  soil 
and  discovered  that  still  higher  wages  were  being  offered  by 
other  concerns,  many  deserted  the  companies  responsible  for 
their  presence  in  the  North.  Some  drifted  to  the  steel  works 
of  the  same  State;  others  left  for  points  nearby.  Letters  written 
home  brought  news  of  still  more  enticing  fields,  and  succeeded 
in  stimulating  the  movement.  Of  the  12,000  negroes  brought 
into  Pennsylvania  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  less  than  2,000 
remained  with  the  company." 

It  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  where  these 
negroes  settled  in  the  North.  For  the  purpose  of  understanding 
this  distribution  the  North  may  well  be  divided  according  to 
the  two  main  lines  followed  by  the  migrants  in  leaving  the 
South.  The  South  and  middle  Atlantic  States  sent  the  majority 
of  their  migrants  directly  up  the  Atlantic  coast  while  the  south 
central  States  fed  the  Northwest.  There  is,  of  course,  no  hard 
line  of  separation  for  these  two  streams.    Laborers  were  sought 

^Netu  York  Age.  January  30,  1917;  Ckmlian  Recordtr,  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1917. 
'Ibid. 
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in  fields  most  accessible  to  the  centers  of  industry,  but  individual 
choice  as  displayed  in  the  extent  of  voluntary  migration  carried 
them  everywhere. 

The  New  England  States,  which  were  probably  the  first  to 
attract  this  labor,  were  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  The 
tobacco  fields  of  Connecticut  with  Hartford  as  a  center  received 
the  first  negro  laborers  as  mentioned  above.  Before  a  year 
had  passed  there  were  over  3,000  southern  n^roes  in  the  city 
of  Hartford.  Massachusetts  had  its  new  war  plants  which 
served  as  an  attraction.  Holyoke  received  considerable  adver- 
tisement through  the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions 
among  Negroes,  and  as  a  result  secured  a  number  directly 
from  the  South.  Boston,  which  has  always  stood  as  a  symbol 
of  hope  for  those  who  sought  relief  from  southern  conditions, 
has  not,  however,  at  any  time  afforded  any  great  variety  of  occu- 
pations for  the  peasant  class  of  negroes.  The  receptions  staged 
by  the  negro  leaders  of  that  city  were  stimulated  apparently 
more  by  the  sentimental  causes  of  the  movement  than  any  other 
consideration.  -Although  there  existed  in  Boston  the  type  of 
industries  which  required  great  numbers  of  men,  barriers  pre- 
vented negroes  in  large  numbers  from  entering  them  and  as 
a  result  there  was  no  great  influx  of  migrants  from  the  South. 

The  places  mentioned  above  are,  of  course,  only  those  which 
received  large  numbers.  Scattered  all  over  this  section  of  the 
country  were  thousands  of  individuals  who,  seeking  more  profit- 
able employment,  broke  loose  from  the  crowd  congregating  at 
favorite  points.  New  York  State  with  New  York  City  as  its 
center  has  received  a  considerable  number.  New  York  City, 
however,  has  been  principally  a  rerouting  point.  In  fact,  many 
of  those  who  subsequently  went  to  New  England  first  went  to 
New  York  City.  The  State  of  New  York  recruited  its  labor 
here.  There  came  to  New  York  probably  no  less  than  75,000 
negroes,  a  large  portion  of  whom  stopped  in  New  York  City, 
although  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  Buffalo  and  smaller  cities  re- 
ceived their  share. 

New  Jersey,  because  of  the  great  number  of  its  industrial 
plants,  was  rapidly  filled.    Newark  alone  augmented  its  colored 
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population  within  a  little  over  a  year  by  one  hundred  per  cent. 
The  attractions  in  this  State  were  the  munitions  plants,  brick 
yards  and  wire  factories.  The  principal  cities  here  that  might 
be  mentioned  are  Newark,  Trenton  and  Jersey  City,  although 
the  migration  to  the  last  two  cities  hardly  compares  in  volume 
to  that  of  Newark.  Delaware,  bordering  New  Jersey,  received 
a  few/  Washington,  the  Capital  City  and  the  gateway  to  the 
North,  already  containing  the  largest  negro  population  of  any 
city  in  the  country  was  in  the  path  of  the  migration  and  had 
its  increase  of  population  accelerated  by  the  war.  A  considerable 
number  of  southern  negroes  found  work  there,  principally  in 
domestic  service.  Pennsylvania,  the  first  northern  State  to 
begin  wholesale  importation  of  labor  from  the  South,  is  the 
seat  of  the  country's  largest  steel  plants  and  is  the  terminal  of 
three  of  the  country's  greatest  railroad  systems,  Pittsburgh 
received  perhaps  the  largest  number;  Philadelphia  and  Harris- 
burg  followed  in  order.  The  numerous  little  industrial  centers 
dotting  the  State  fed  from  the  supply  furnished  by  the  railroads.* 

The  migration  to  the  Northwest  was  more  extensive.  Ohio, 
the  State  of  vital  historical  association  for  negroes,  was  gener- 
ously visited.  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Akron  and 
Youngstown  were  popular  centers.  The  coal  mines,  factories 
and  iron  works  were  most  in  need  of  men,  and  obtained  them 
without  any  great  difficulty.  Indiana,  still  probably  remembered 
as  the  delicate  spot  in  the  inquiry  following  a  similar  migration 
thirty-nine  years  ago,  with  its  very  highly  developed  industries 
caught  the  flood  proceeding  up  the  Mississippi  valley.  Indianap- 
olis was  a  popular  point  although  not  a  satisfactory  one  for 
the  migrants,  who  pretty  generally  left  it  for  better  fields.  Gary 
and  Indiana  Harbor,  more  properly  satellite  cities  of  Chicago, 
developed  an  almost  entirely  new  negro  population. 

Missouri,  a  border  State,  has  one  city  with  a  considerably 
augmented  negro  population.  The  size  of  the  new  population 
of  St.  Louis  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  geographically 
it  is  the  first  city  of  the  North.    East  St,  Louis,  recently  made 

1  Fortune,  Report  on  Negro  Migration  to  the  East. 
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notorious  by  the  reception  which  it  accorded  its  newcomers,  is 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  satellite  towns,  all  of  which  made 
bids  for  labor  from  the  South  and  received  it.  Not  a  few 
negro  laborers  went  to  Kansas  City  from  which  many  were  re- 
routed to  other  points.  Nebraska  received  a  large  number  of 
migrants  as  a  direct  result  of  self-advertisement  Omaha  was 
the  city  which  invited  them  and  received  the  bulk  of  immigra- 
tion to  that  State. 

Illinois,  the  one  State  known  throughout  the  South  because 
of  Chicago,  received  probably  the  heaviest  quota  of  any.  Located 
as  it  is  in  the  center  of  industry  for  the  Middle  West  and  known 
to  negroes  as  a  "  fair  "  State,  it  received  through  Chicago  as 
many  at  least  as  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Chicago  is 
the  center  of  a  cluster  of  industrial  towns.  It  has  served  as  a 
point  of  distribution  through  its  numerous  employment  agencies 
for  the  territory  northwest  and  northeast.  Michigan  has  one 
large  city,  Detroit,  which  has  recently  increased  its  population 
one  hundred  per  cent  because  of  its  number  of  highly  developed 
industries  which  have  supplied  employment  for  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing population.' 

The  eastern  cities  which  made  efforts  through  various  means 
to  augment  their  labor  supply  were  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
Newark,  New  York  City  and  Hartford.  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  get  reliable  figures  on  the  volume  of  increase  in  the 
negro  population  of  any  of  these  cities.  All  that  is  available 
is  in  the  form  of  estimates  which  can  not  be  too  confidently 
relied  upon.  Estimates  based  on  the  average  number  of  arrivals 
from  the  South  per  day,  the  increase  in  the  school  population 
and  the  opinions  of  social  agencies  which  have  engaged  them- 
selves in  adjusting  the  newcomers  to  their  new  homes  appear 
to  agree  in  the  main. 

3  make 
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CHAPTER  VI 
The  Draining  of  the  Black  Belt 

In  order  better  to  understand  the  migration  movement,  a 
special  study  of  it  was  made  for  five  adjoining  States,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  from  which  came 
more  than  half  of  all  migrants.  The  negro  population  of  these 
five  States  was  4,115,299,  which  was  almost  half  of  the  negro 
population  of  the  South.  In  the  particular  sections  of  these 
States  where  the  migration  was  the  heaviest,  the  one  crop  sys- 
tem, cotton,  was  general.  As  a  result  of  the  cotton  price  demor- 
alization resulting  from  the  war,  the  labor  depression,  the  rav- 
ages of  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  and  in  some  regions  unusual 
floods,  as  already  stated,  there  was  in  this  section  of  the  South 
an  exceptionally  large  amount  of  surplus  labor.  The  several 
trunk  line  railroads  directly  connecting  this  section  with  the 
northern  industrial  centers  made  the  transportation  of  this  labor 
an  easy  matter. 

In  1915,  the  labor  depression  in  Georgia  was  critical  and 
work  at  remunerative  wages  was  scarce.  In  Atlanta  strong 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  have  the  negroes  employed  in 
cleaning  the  streets  replaced  by  whites  who  were  out  of  work. 
It  was  reported  that  the  organized  charities  of  Macon,  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  unemployed,  urged  whites  employing 
negroes  to  discharge  the  blacks  and  hire  whites.  Mr.  Bridges 
Smith,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  bitterly  opposed  this  suggestion. 
When  the  1915  cotton  crop  began  to  ripen  it  was  proposed  to 
compel  the  unemployed  negroes  in  the  towns  to  go  to  the  fields 
and  pick  cotton.  Commenting  editorially  on  this,  the  Atlanta, 
Constitution  said: 

The  problem  of  the  unemployed  in  Albany,  Georgia,  is  being  dealt  with 
practically.  All  negroes  who  have  not  regular  employment  are  offered 
it   in  the  cotton  fields,  the  immense  crop  requiring  more  labor  than  the 
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plantations  ordinarily  have.  If  the  unemployed  refuse  the  opportonily,  the 
order  "  move  on  "  and  out  of  the  community  is  given  by  ihe  chief  of  police, 
and  the  order  must  be  obeyed.  Though  the  government  is  taking  up  very 
systematically  the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  its  solving  will  be  slow,  and 
the  government  aid  for  a  long  time  will  have  to  be  supplementary  to  work 
in  this  direction,  initiated  in  communities,  municipalities  and  States,  where 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  usually  complex.^ 

In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  negroes  did  leave,  they 
departed  in  such  large  numbers  that  their  going  caused  alarm. 
Because  they  left  at  night  the  number  of  negroes  going  north 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  was  not  generally  realized.  One 
night  nearly  fifty  of  Tifton  boarded  northbound  passenger  trains, 
which  already  carried,  it  is  said,  some  three  hundred  negroes. 
Labor  agents  had  been  very  active  in  that  section  all  fall,  but 
so  cleverly  had  they  done  their  work  that  officers  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  line'on  them.  For  several  weeks,  the  daily  exodus, 
it  is  said,  had  ranged  from  ten  to  twenty-five." 

Columbus  was'  an  assembling  point  for  migrants  going  from 
east  Alabama  and  west  Georgia.  Railroad  tickets  would  be 
bought  from  local  stations  to  Columbus,  and  there  the  tickets 
or  transportation  for  the  North,  mainly  to  Chicago,  would  be 
secured.  Americus  was  in  many  respects  similarly  affected, 
having  had  many  of  its  important  industries  thereby  paralyzed, 
Albany,  a  railroad  center,  became  another  assembling  point  for 
migrants  from  another  area.  Although  difficulties  would  be 
experienced  in  leaving  the  smaller  places  directly  for  the  North, 
it  was  easy  to  purchase  a  ticket  to  Albany  and  later  depart  from 
that  town.  The  result  was  that  Albany  was  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  several  thousand  negroes,  of  whom  a  very  large 
percentage  did  not  come  from  the  towns  or  Dougherty  county 
in  which  Albany  is  situated.' 

»  Allanla  Constiiitlion.  August  28,  1915. 

a  Ibid..  December  13.  1916. 

»A  leading  colored  physician  of  Albany  in  commenting  on  the  exodus 
said:  "A  considerable  number  went  from  town  and  county.  The  number 
was  not  near  so  great,  however,  as  from  other  counties."  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  families  had  left.  He  said  that  his 
practice  had  not  been  affected.  Individuals  came  in  from  other  sections 
and  took  the  place  of  those  who  went  away.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  fever  was  about  over.  This  was  due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  created 
by  the  draft,  the  increase  in  wages  and  better  treatment,  particularly  the 
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A  negro  minister,  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  in  south- 
west Georgia,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  number  had 
gone  from  Thomas  and  Mitchell  counties  and  the  towns  of 
Pelham  and  Thomasville.  Valdosta,  with  a  population  of  about 
8,000  equally  divided  between  the  races  became  a  clearing  house 
for  many  migrants  from  southern  Georgia.  The  pastor  of  one 
of  the  leading  churches  said  that  he  lost  twenty  per  cent  of  his 
members.  The  industrial  insurance  companies  reported  a  twenty 
per  cent  loss  in  membership.^    Waycross,'  a  railroad  center  in 

latter.  Tetiants  on  plantations  were  receiving  better  treatment  than  they 
formerly  received.  Some  plantation  owners  as  an  inducement  to  their 
tenants  were  furnishing  each  with  a  cow  and  a  sow.  Farm  labor  which  was 
formerly  paid  $8  to  $12  per  month,  now  received  from  $20  to  ^0  per  month. 
He  said  he  knew  of  one  plantation  owner  who  was  paying  his  hands  $125 
per  day.  This  doctor  said  he  was  reliably  informed  that  many  negroes  had 
left  Lee  and  Calhoun  counties  and  the  whites  had  to  go  in  the  nelds  and 
plow.  As  a  result  of  the  exodus,  the  white  and  colored  men  of  Albany 
had  got  closer  together.  He  had  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  understood  that  about  twelve  colored 
men  had  been  invited  to  become  members  of  the  Chamber  to  assist  in 
working  for  the  development  of  the  county. 

One  of  the  colored  druggists  in  Georgia  said  that  Albany  was  a  central 
point,  and  that  a  great  many  came  from  Cuthbert,  Arlington,  L«ry  and 
Calhoun,  Early  and  Miller  counties  to  Albany  as  a  starling  point  for  the 
North.  Many  went  from  Albany  to  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  but  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  largest  number  had  gone  lo  New  Jersey.  Migration 
has  been  affected  by  the  draft  and  new  opportunities  opening  up  m  the 
South,  He  said  that  whites  became  alarmed  and  called  a  meeting  and 
invited  some  ■  colored  persons  to  consult  with  them. — Work,  Report  on 
Migration  from  Georgia. 

'"The  migration  of  negroes  from  this  city  to  the  North  set  in  again 
this  week,  after  a  comparative  lull  of  two  months.  A  party  of  twelve  left 
here  yesterday  for  Jersey  Cit^,  while  twenty  others  are  expected  to  leave 
shortly.  Many  women  are  gome  with  the  men,  in  some  cases  leaving  their 
children.  Stories  of  suffering  from  cold,  brought  back  by  negroes  during 
this  winter,  cheeked  the  movement  considerably.  Several  hundred  negroes 
wilt  leave  here  this  spring." — Atlanta  Constitution.  March  26,  1917. 

2  A  report  from  there,  in  the  Savannah  Morning  Neuii,  of  December  3, 
1916,  said :  "  Hundreds  of  negroes  in  this  section  recently  have  been  fleeced 
by  white  men  posing  as  agents  of  large  employment  bureaus  and  industrial 
companies  in  the  eastern  States.  The  most  recent  instance  of  the  easy 
marks  is  reported  from  Coffee  county,  but  it  is  in  line  with  what  has  been 
happening  in  other  counties.  The  so-called  agent  collects  a  registration  fee, 
giving  in  return  for  the  money,  usually  one  or  two  dollars,  a  card  which  is 
said  to  entitle  the  bearer  to  a  position  at  such  and  such  a  plant.    The  negroes 

ft  on  the  train  on  the  date  specified,  the  agent  meeting  them  at  the  station, 
e  tells  them  he  will  have  a  party  ticket  for  the  entire  number  and  to  tell 
the  conductor  to  collect  their  fares  from  him.  The  negroes  of  course  leave 
home  for  the  point  where  they  think  they  will  be  given  work,  and  apparently 
are  a  happy  lot.  But  when  ticket  collecting  time  comes  there  is  another 
story  lo  tell. 

"Thirty-seven  negroes  the  other  day  boarded  a  northbound  train  at 
Douglas  for  Pittsburgh.     The  agent  was  on  hand  to  check  each  one  and 
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the  wire  grass  section  of  the  State,  with  a  population  of  7,700 
whites  and  6,700  negroes,  suffered  greatly  from  the  migration. 
Hundreds  of  negroes  in  this  section  were  induced  by  the  em- 
ployment bureaus  and  industrial  companies  in  eastern  States 
to  abandon  their  homes.  From  Brunswick,  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal seaports  in  Georgia,  went  1,000  negroes,  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  whom  was  stevedoring.  Savannah,  another  important 
seaport  on  the  south  Atlantic  coast,  with  a  population  of  about 
70,000,  saw  the  migration  attain  unusually  large  proportions, 
so  as  to  cause  almost  a  panic  and  to  lead  to  drastic  measures 
to  check  it. 

The  migration  was  from  all  sections  of  Florida.  The  heaviest 
movements  were  from  west  Florida,  from  Tampa  and  Jackson- 
ville. Capitola  early  reported  that  a  considerable  number  of 
negroes  left  that  vicinity,  some  going  north,  a  few  to  Jack- 
sonville and  others  to  south  Florida  to  work  on  the  truck  farms 
and  in  the  phosphate  mines.  A  large  number  of  them  migrated 
from  Tallahassee  to  Connecticut  to  work  in  the  tobacco  fields. 
Owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  boll  weevil,  many  others  went 
north.  Most  of  the  migration  in  west  Florida,  however,  was 
rural  as  there  are  very  few  large  towns  in  that  section.  Yet, 
although  they  had  no  such  assembling  points  as  there  were  in 
other  parts  of  the  South,  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  labor  left.  In  north  central  Florida  near  Apalachicola 
fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  labor  left.  In  middle  Florida 
around  Ocala  and  Gainesville  probably  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  laborers  left,  chiefly  because  of  the  low  wages. 
The  stretch  of  territory  between  Pensacola  and  Jacksonville  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  neglected  sections  in  the  South,  the 
migration  being  largely  of  farm  tenants  with  a  considerable 
number  of  farm  owners.  There  were  cases  of  the  migration 
of  a  whole  community  including  the  pastor  of  the  church.' 

then  he  got  aboard,  or  so  the  negroes  thought.  A  few  miles  from  Douglas 
the  conductor  found  he  had  thirty-seven  ticketless  passengers  And  none 
of  the  negroes  had  the  money  to  pay  the  fare  to  Pittsburgh.  The  train  was 
stopped,  and  the  negroes  returned  home,  wiser  and  vowing  they  were  '  done 
with  leaving  home.'  Quite  a  number  of  negroes  have  come  to  Waycross  to 
meet  agents  and  go  north.  Before  coming  here  the  negroes  of  course  had 
contributed." 
'Work,  Report  on  the  MigraiioH  from  Florida. 
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Live  Oak,  a  small  town  in  Sewanee  county,  experienced  the 
same  upheaval,  losing  a  large  proportion  of  its  colored  popula- 
tion. Dunnelon,  a  small  town,  in  the  southern  part  of  Marion 
county,  soon  found  itself  in  the  same  situation.  Lakeland,  in 
Polk  county,  lost  about  one-third  of  its  negroes.  Not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  black  population  of  Orlando  was  swept  into 
this  movement.  Probably  half  of  the  negroes  of  Palatka,  Miami 
and  De  Land,  migrated  as  indicated  by  schools  and  churches, 
the  membership  of  which  decreased  one-half.  From  3,000  to 
5.000  negroes  migrated  from  Tampa  and  Hillsboro  county. 
Jacksonville,  the  largest  city  in  Florida,  with  a  population  of 
about  35,000  negroes,  lost  about  6,000  or  8,000  of  its  own  black 
population  and  served  as  an'  assembling  point  for  14,000  or 
15,000  others  who  went  to  the  North.* 

By  September,  1916,  the  movement  in  Alabama  was  well 
under  way.  In  Selma  there  was  made  the  complaint  that  a  new 
scheme  was  being  used  to  entice  negroes  away.  Instead  of  ad- 
vertising in  Alabama  papers,  the  schemes  of  the  labor  agents 
were  proclaimed  through  papers  published  in  other  States  and 
circulated  in  Alabama.  As  a  result  there  was  a  steady  migration 
of  negroes  from  Alabama  to  the  North  and  to  points  in  Tennes- 
see and  Arkansas  where  conditions  were  more  inviting  and 
wages  higher.  Estimates  appear  to  indicate,  however,  that  Ala- 
bama, through  the  migration,  lost  a  larger  proportion  of  her 
negro  population  than  did  any  one  of  the  other  southern 
States." 

From  Eufaula  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  it  was  re- 
ported in  September  that  trains  leaving  there  on  Sundays  in 
1916  were  packed  with  negroes  going  north,  that  hundreds  left, 
joining  crowds  from  Clayton,  Clio  and  Ozark.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  "  free  ride  "  every  Sunday  and  many  were  giving  up 
lucrative  positions  there  to  go.  The  majority  of  these  negroes, 
however,  went  from  the  country  where  they  had  had  a  dis- 
astrous experience  with  the  crops  of  the  year  1916  on  account 
of  the  July  floods.*    By  October  the  exodus  from  Dallas  county 

*  Work,  Report  on  ike  Migration  from  Florida. 

•Work,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Alabama. 

'Montgomery  (Alabama)  Advertiser,  September  Z7,  1916. 
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had  reached  such  alanning  proportions  that  farmers  and  business 
men  were  devising  means  to  stop  it. 

Bullock  county,  with  a  working  population  of  15,000  negroes, 
lost  about  one-third  and  in  addition  about  1,500  non-workers. 
The  reports  of  churches  as  to  the  loss  of  membership  at  certain 
points  justify  this  conclusion.  Hardly  any  of  the  churches 
escaped  without  a  serious  loss  and  the  percentage  in  most  cases 
was  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  per  cent.'  It  seemed  that  these 
intolerable  conditions  did  not  obtain  in  Union  Springs.  Ac- 
cording to  persons  living  in  Kingston,  the  wealthiest  and  the 
most  prosperous  negroes  of  the  district  migrated.  In  October. 
1916,  some  of  the  first  large  groups  left  Mobile,  Alabama,  for 
the  Northwest.  The  report  says:  "Two  trainloads  of  n^roes 
were  sent  over  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  to  work 
in  the  railroad  yards  and  on  the  tracks  in  the  West.  Thousands 
more  are  expected  to  leave  during  the  next  month." 

As  soon  as  the  exodus  got  well  under  way,  Birmingham  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  assembling  points  in  the  South  for  the 
migrants  and  was  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  way  north. 
Thousands  came  from  the  flood  and  boll  weevil  districts  to 
Birmingham.  The  records  of  the  negro  industrial  insurance 
companies  showed  the  effects  of  the  migration  both  from  and 
to  Birmingham.  The  Atlanta  Mutual  Insurance  Company  lost 
500  of  its  members  and  added  2,000.  Its  debit  for  November, 
1916,  was  $502.25;  for  November,  1917,  it  was  $740.  The 
business  of  the  Union  Central  Relief  Association  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  migration.  The  company  in  1916  lost  heavily. 
In  1917  it  cleared  some  money. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  with  a  larger  percentage  of  negroes 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  naturally  lost  a  large  num- 
ber of  its  working  population.     There  has  been  in  progress 

1  The  investigator  had  been  in  Union  Springs  on  a  Saturdajr  before  there 
was  a  migration.  The  crowds  on  the  streets  were  so  ereat  that  it  was  difficult 
for  one  to  pass.  On  Saturday,  November  17.  191/,  the  investigator  was 
again  in  Union  Springs.  It  was  an  ideal  autumn  day.  Good  crops  had  been 
made  in  the  county.  Especially  high  prices  were  being  paid  for  all  sorts  of 
farm  produce.  The  market  season  was  on.  Court  was  in  session.  The 
streets,  however,  had  about  the  crowds  to  be  found  on  some  days,  other 
than  Saturday,  before  the  migration  began. 
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for  a  number  of  years  a  movement  from  the  hill  counties  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  the  Delta,  and  from  the  Delta  to  Arkan- 
sas. The  interstate  migration  has  resulted  from  the  land  poverty 
of  the  hill  country  and  from  intimidation  of  the  "  poor  whites  " 
particularly  in  Amite,  Lincoln,  Franklin  and  Wilkinson  counties. 
In  1908  when  the  floods  and  boll  weevil  worked  such  general 
havoc  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  State,  labor  agents 
from  the  Delta  went  down  and  carried  away  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies. It  is  estimated  that  more  than  8,000  negroes  left  Adams 
county  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  boll  weevil  period. 
Census  figures  for  1910  show  that  the  southwestern  counties 
suffered  a  loss  of  18,000  negroes.  The  migration  of  recent 
years  to  adjacent  States  has  been  principally  to  Arkansas.^ 

Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  seriously  felt  the  migra- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  "lower  middle  class"  of  negroes, 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  business  men  and  fully  one-third  of 
the  professional  men  left  the  city — in  all  between  2,000  and 
5,000.  Two  of  the  largest  churches  lost  their  pastors  and  about 
200  of  each  of  their  memberships.  Other  churches  suffered  a 
decrease  of  forty  per  cent  in  their  communicants.  Two-thirds 
of  the  remaining  families  in  Jackson  are  part  families  with  rel- 
atives who  have  recently  migrated  to  the  North. 

For  years  the  negroes  of  Greenville  have  been  unsettled  and 
dissatisfied  to  the  extent  of  leaving,  Negroes  came  from  Leland 
to  Greenville  to  start  for  the  North.  This  condition  has  ob- 
tained there  ever  since  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  when 
families  first  learned  to  go  to  that  section  whenever  oppor- 
tunities for  establishment  were  offered  them.  Although  the 
negroes  from  Greenville  are  usually  prosperous,  during  this 
exodus  they  have  mortgaged  their  property  or  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  friends  on  leaving  for  the  North,     Statistics  indicate 

'  The  reasons  back  of  this,  as  obtained  from  migrants  themselves,  are 
that,  except  in  ihe  town  of  Mound  Bayou,  negroes  have  not  been  encDurased 
to  own  property  or  lent,  but  to  work  on  shares;  in  Arkansas  it  is  possible 
to  buy  good  land  cheaply  and  on  reasonable  terms ;  inducements  are  offered 
by  Arkansas  in  the  form  of  better  treatment  and  schools ;  there  are  no  such 
"  eKcessive "  taxes  as  are  required  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  to  protect  them 
from  the  overflows ;  the  boll  weevil  has  not  yet  seriously  affected  that 
State,  and  a  small  farmer  may  be  fairly  independent  in  Arkansas, 
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that  in  the  early  part  of  the  movement  at  least  1,000  left  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Greenville  and  since  that  time  others  have 
continued  to  go  in  large  numbers.* 

Greenwood,  with  a  population  evenly  balanced  between  the 
white  and  black,  had  passed  through  the  unusual  crisis  of  bad 
crops  and  the  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil.  The  migration  from 
this  point,  therefore,  was  at  first  a  relief  to  the  city  rather  than 
a  loss.  The  negroes,  in  the  beginning,  therefore,  moved  into 
the  Delta  and  out  to  Arkansas  until  the  call  for  laborers  in  the 
North.  The  migration  from  this  point  to  the  North  reached 
its  height  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1916  and  1917.  The 
migrants  would  say  that  they  were  going  to  Memphis,  but  when 
you  next  heard  from  them  they  would  be  in  Chicago,  St,  Louis 
or  Detroit.  The  police  at  the  Illinois  Central  depot  had  been 
handling  men  roughly.  When  they  were  rude  to  one,  ten  or 
twelve  left.  Young  men  usually  left  on  night  trains.  Next  day 
their  friends  would  say,  "Ten  left  last  night,"  or,  "  Twelve  left 
last  night"  In  this  manner  the  stream  started.  Friends  would 
notify  others  of  the  time  and  place  of  special  trains.  The  type 
of  negro  leaving  is  indicated  in  the  decline  in  the  church  mem- 
bership. Over  300  of  those  who  left  were  actively  connected 
with  some  church.     During  the  summer  of  1917,  100  houses 

I  The  lamtter  mills  and  the  local  corporations  provide  a  great  part  of 
the  work  for  laborers  in  the  city.  Wages  last  year  ranged  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  a  day.  Wages  at  present  are  $1.75  and  $2  a  day.  Cotton  picking  last 
year  brought  60  and  75  cents  a  hundred ;  at  present  $2  is  paid  for  every 
hundred  pounds  picked.  The  city  has  enacted  "  move  on  "  taws  intending 
to  get  rid  of  drones.  The  police,  it  is  said,  could  not  distinguish  drones 
from  "all  negroes." 

It  was  further  complained  that  the  police  deputies  and  sheriffs  are  too 
free  with  the  use  of  their  clubs  and  guns  when  a  negro  is  involved.     It 

was  related  that  Dr. ,  practising  47  years  in  Greenvilie,  Mississippi,  was 

driving  his  buggy  in  a  crowded  street  on  circus  day  when  he  was  com- 
manded by  a  policeman  to  drive  to  one  side  and  let  a  man  pass.  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  because  he  himself  was  jammed.  He  was  conimanded 
again  and  then  dragged  from  the  buggy,  clubbed  and  haled  into  the  police 
court  and  fined.  The  officer  who  arrested  him  swore  that  he  had  given 
frequent  trouble,  which  was  untrue  according  to  reliahle  testimony  and  his 
own  statement.     This  incident  is  also  told: 

A  policeman's  friend  needed  a  cook.  The  policeman  drove  by  a  nepo 
home  and,  seeing  a  woman  on  the  porch,  told  her  to  get  in  the  buggy.  No 
questions  were  permitted.  She  was  carried  to  his  friend's  home  and  told 
to  work.  The  woman  prepared  one  meal  and  left  the  city  for  the  North. — 
Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Mistiisippi. 
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stood  vacant  in  the  town  and  over  300  were  abandoned  in  the 
McShein  addition.  As  the  crops  were  gathered  people  moved 
in  from  the  country,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and 
from  the  "hills  "  generally  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  had 
left  for  the  North. 

There  was  no  concerted  movement  from  Qarksdale,  a  town 
with  a  population  of  about  400  whites  and  600  blacks;  but 
families  appeared  to  slip  away  because  of  the  restlessness  and 
uneasiness  in  evidence  everywhere.  From  the  rural  district 
around  there  was  considerable  migration  to  Arkansas,  but  con- 
siderable numbers  were  influenced  to  leave  for  BufiFalo  and 
Chic^o.  Mound  Bayou  lost  some  of  its  population  also  to 
Arkansas  and  the  North,  as  they  could  buy  land  cheaper  in 
the  former  and  find  more  lucrative  employment  in  the  latter. 
Natchez  did  not  suffer  a  serious  loss  of  population  until  the 
invasion  of  the  boll  weevil  and  the  floods. 

Hattiesburg,  a  large  lumber  center,  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  exodus,  almost  depopulated.  Some  of  the  first  migrants 
went  to  Pennsylvania  but  the  larger  number  went  to  Chicago. 
It  became  a  rallying  point  for  many  negroes  who  assemUed 
there  ostensibly  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  at  which  place  they 
easily  provided  for  their  transportation  to  Chicago  and  other 
points  in  the  North.  From  Laurel  in  Jones  county,  a  large 
sawmill  district,  it  is  estimated  that  between  4,000  and  5,000 
negroes  moved  north.  About  3,000  left  Meridian  for  Chicago, 
St.  Louis.  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh.  Indianola,  a  town  with  a  num- 
.  ber  of  negro  independent  enterprises,  also  became  upset  by  this 
movement,  losing  a  considerable  number  of  progressive  families. 
Gulfport,  a  coast  town  a  short  distance  from  New  Orleans,  lost 
about  one-third  of  its  negro  population.  About  45  families 
left  Bobo  for  Arkansas,  and  15  families  went  to  the  North. 
Johnstown,  Mississippi,  lost  150  of  its  400  negroes.' 

The  owners  of  turpentine  industries  and  lumber  plants  in 

southeastern  Mississippi  were  especially  affected  by  the  exodus. 

In  Hinds,  Copiah,  Lincoln,  Rankin,  Newton  and  Lake  counties. 

many  white  residents  rather  than  suffer  their  crops  to  be  lost, 

'Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Mississippi. 
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worked  in  the  fields.  It  was  reported  that  numbers  of  these 
whites  were  leaving  for  the  Delta  and  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas.  Firms  there  attempted  to  look  in  the  North 
that  they  might  send  for  the  negroes  whom  they  had  pre- 
viously employed,  promising  them  an  advance  in  wages. 

At  the  same  time  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  carrying 
from  New  Orleans  and  other  parts  of  Louisiana  thousands  into 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  At  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
station  in  that  city,  the  agent  had  been  having  his  hands  full 
taking  names  of  colored  laborers  wanting  and  waiting  to  go 
North.  About  the  first  of  April,  1917,  there  came  also  the 
reports  from  New  Orleans  that  300  negro  laborers  left  there 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  steamer  for  New  York,  and  500  more 
left  later  on  ajiother  of  the  same  company's  steamships  bound 
also  for  New  York,  it  was  said,  to  work  for  the  company. 
Thousands  thus  left  for  the  North  and  West  and  East,  the 
number  reaching  over  1,200. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  migration  from  the  South 
followed  the  path  marked  out  by  the  Underground  Railroad 
of  antebellum  days.  Negroes  from  the  rural  districts  moved 
first  to  the  nearest  village  or  town,  then  to  the  city.  On  the 
plantations  it  was  not  regarded  safe  to  arrange  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  North  through  receiving  and  sending  letters.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  towns  and  cities  there  was  more  security 
in  meeting  labor  agents.  The  result  of  it  was  that  cities  like 
New  Orleans,  Birmingham,  Jacksonville,  Savannah  and  Mem- 
phis became  concentration  points.  From  these  cities  migrants 
were  rerouted  along  the  lines  most  in  favor. 

The  principal  difference  between  this  course  and  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  was  that  in  the  later  movement  the  southern- 
most States  contributed  the  largest  numbers.  This  perhaps  is 
due  in  part  to  the  selection  of  Florida  and  Georgia  by  the  first 
concerns  offering  the  inducement  of  free  transportation,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  afcounts  for  the  very  general  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  movement  by  the  people  in  States  through 
which  they  were  forced  to  pass.  In  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi, 
for  example,  the  first  intimation  of  a  great  movement  of  negroes 
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to  the  North  came  through  reports  that  thousands  of  negroes 
were  leaving  Florida  tor  the  North.  To  the  negroes  of  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Georgia  the  North  means  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  York  and  New  England.  The  route 
is  more  direct,  and  it  is  this  section  of  the  northern  expanse 
of  the  United  States  that  gets  widest  advertisement  through 
tourists,  and  passengers  and  porters  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
steamers.  The  northern  newspapers  with  the  greatest  circula- 
tion are  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  the  New  York 
colored  weeklies  are, widely  read.  Reports  from  all  of  these 
south  Atlantic  States  indicate  that  comparatively  few  persons 
ventured  into  the  Northwest  when  a  better  known  country  lay 
before  them. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  one  of  the  first  to  import  laborers 
in  large  numbers,  reports  that  of  the  12,000  persons  brought 
to  Pennsylvania  over  its  road,  all  but  2,000  were  from  Florida 
and  Georgia.  The  tendency  was  to  continue  along  the  first 
definite  path.  Each  member  of  the  vanguard  controlled  a  small 
group  of  friends  at  home,  if  only  the  members  of  his  immediate 
family.  Letters  sent  back,  representing  that  section  of  the  North 
and  giving  directions  concerning  the  route  best  known,  easily 
influenced  the  next  groups  to  join  their  friends  rather  than 
explore  new  fields.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  throughout  the  move- 
ment that  the  most  congested  points  in  the  North  when  the 
migration  reached  its  height,  were  those  favorite  cities  to  which 
the  first  group  had  gone.^  An  intensive  study  of  a  group  of  77 
families  from  the  South,  selected  at  random  in  Chicago,  showed 
but  one  family  from  Florida  and  no  representation  at  all  from 
North  and  South  Carolina.  A  tabulation  of  figures  and  facts 
from  500  applications  for  work  by  the  Chicago  League  on 
Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes  gives  but  a  few  persons 
from  North  Carolina,  twelve  from  South  Carolina  and  one 
from  Virginia.  The  largest  number,  102,  came  from  Georgia. 
Applicants  for  work  in  New  York  from  the  south  Atlantic 
States  are  overwhelming.' 

*  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Mississippi. 
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For  the  east  and  west  south  central  States,  the  Northwest 
was  more  accessible  and  better  known.  St.  Louis  and  Cin- 
cinnati are  the  nearest  northern  cities  to  the  South  and  excur- 
sions have  frequently  been  run  there  from  New  Orleans,  through 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  There  are  in  St.  Louis,  as  in  other 
more  northern  cities,  little  communities  of  negroes  from  the 
different  sections  of  the  South.  The  mail  order  and  clothing 
houses  of  Chicago  have  advertised  this  city  throughout  the 
South.  The  convenience  of  transportation  makes  the  Northwest 
a  popular  destination  for  migrants  from  Mississippi,  Alabama. 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Tennessee.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
runs  directly  to  New  Orleans  through  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

There  were  other  incidental  factors  which  determined  the 
course  of  the  movement.  Free  trains  from  different  sections 
broke  new  paths  by  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  funds  for  trans- 
portation. No  questions  were  asked  of  the  passengers,  and,  in 
some  instances,  as  many  as  were  disposed  to  leave  were  carried. 
When  once  they  had  advanced  beyond  the  Mason  and  Kxon 
line,  many  fearing  that  fees  for  transportation  would  be  de- 
ducted from  subsequent  pay,  if  they  were  in  the  employ  of 
the  parties  who,  as  they  understood,  were  advancing  their  fares, 
deserted  the  train  at  almost  any  point  that  looked  attractive. 
Employment  could  be  easily  secured  and  at  good  wages.  Many 
of  these  unexpected  and  premature  destinations  became  the 
nucleuses  for  small  colonies  whose  growth  was  stimulated  and 
assisted  by  the  United  States  postal  service. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
Efforts  to  Check  the  Movement 

The  departure  of  the  first  negroes  usually  elicited  no  concern 
from  the  authorities.  It  was  assumed  that  their  actions  were 
merely  expressions  of  the  negro's  "  love  for  travel,"  and  that 
they  would  soon  return.  When,  however,  they  did  not  return 
and  hosts  of  others  followed,  the  white  South  became  deeply 
concerned  and  endeavored  to  check  the  movement.  Throughout 
the  exodus  drastic  legislation  and  force  were  employed.  In 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Georgia  laws  were  passed 
in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  activities  of  labor  agents.  Licenses 
were  made  prohibitively  high;  labor  agents  were  arrested  and 
heavily  fined.  In  some  cases  their  coming  was  penalized  to 
prohibit  their  operations  entirely  and  they  frequently  suffered 
physical  injury. 

In  Florida  labor  recruiting  early  assumed  a  serious  aspect. 
Precaution  was,  therefore,  taken  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  labor  agents  among  negroes,  at  first  by  moral  suasion 
and  then  by  actual  force.  The  cities  and  towns  of  this  State 
enacted  measures  requiring  a  very  higli  W  '  ■'■' 

imposing  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  tncae  re^uiacions,  a 
penalty  of  imprisonment.  For  example,  in  Tampa  when  these 
operations  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities, 
Joe  Robinson,  a  negro  officer,  was  detailed  to  investigate  the 
matter.  He  discovered  that  one  Joyce  and  another  negro  named 
Alex  Reeves  were  implicated  in  the  movement.  These  men 
were  charged  with  having  collected  $7  from  each  of  several 
hundred  negroes  who  wanted  to  go  to  Pennsylvania.  A  meet- 
ing among  the  negroes  of  Tampa  was  then  held  to  secure  pledges 
of  assistance  for  the  negro  officer,  then  making  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  exodus.  Being  under  the  impression  that  the  ig- 
norant members  of  their  race  were  being  imposed  upon  by 
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agents  from  without,  many  of  these  leading  negroes  pledged 
themselves  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  it.* 

In  Jacksonville,  where  the  labor  agents  flourished,  the  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  that  migration  agents 
should  pay  $1,000  license  to  recruit  labor  sent  out  of  the  State 
under  penalty  of  $600  fine  and  60  days  in  jail.  Several  police 
detectives  were  assigned  the  task  of  arresting  those  who  were 
said  to  be  spreading  false  reports  among  negroes  there  to  the 
effect  that  special  trains  were  ready  on  various  specified  dates 
to  take  them  to  points  in  the  North.  When,  therefore,  large 
crowds  of  negroes  gathered  near  the  Union  Depot  in  Jack- 
sonville, awaiting  the  so-called  special  train,  they  were  handled 
rather  roughly  by  the  police  when  it  was  shown  that  they  had 
not  purchased  tickets  and  there  was  no  one  to  vouch  for  their 
transportation. 

The  same  condition  witii  respect  to  the  apparent  necessity 
for  prohibitive  measures  obtained  in  Georgia.  The  local  gov- 
ernments early  took  action  to  prevent  the  drain  of  the  labor 
population  to  northern  States  through  the  operation  of  labor 
agents.  It  was  soon  observed,  however,  that  these  agents  worked 
out  their  schemes  so  clandestinely  that  it  was  impossible  to 
check  the  movement  by  such  measures.  Fearing  that  the  general 
unrest  among  the  negroes  of  the  city  and  the  efforts  that  were 
being  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  keep  them 
•fr"^rtii»eiHfe'  "  -  'vSWlrom  Macon  to  the  North,  might  resuU 
in  a  riot  wiih'whlch  the  city  authorities  would  not  be  able 
to  cope.  Chief  of  Police  Geoi^  S.  Riley  recommended  to  the 
civil  service  commission  that  forty  magazine  rifles  be  purchased 
for  the  police  department.*  At  that  time  the  police  had  only 
their  pistols  and  clubs.  It  was  said  that  surliness  then  existed 
among  certain  negroes  and  the  police  wanted  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  any  situation  that  might  arise.  The  City  Council,  there- 
after, raised  the  license  fee  for  labor  agents  to  $25,000,  requir- 
ing also  that  such  an  agent  be  recommended  by  ten  local  min- 
isters, ten  manufacturers  and  twenty-five  business  men.     The 
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police  of  Macon  were  very  active  in  running  down  labor  agents 
violating  this  law. 

Americus  was  honeycombed  and  carefully  watched  and 
searched  for  persons  inducing  negroes  to  migrate,  as  there  was 
a  large  exodus  of  negroes  from  this  city  to  the  tobacco  fields 
of  Connecticut.  Negroes  attempting  to  leave  were  arrested  and 
held  to  see  if  by  legal  measures  they  could  be  deterred  from 
going  North.  The  officers  in  charge  of  this  raid  were  armed 
with  State  warrants  charging  misdemeanors  and  assisted  by  a 
formidable  array  of  policemen  and  deputy  sheriffs.  Negroes 
were  roughly  taken  from  the  trains  and  crowded  into  the  prisons 
to  await  trial  for  these  so-called  misdemeanors.  Although  the 
majority  of  them  were  set  free  after  their  trains  had  left  the 
city,  the  leaders  in  most  cases  suffered  humiliation  at  the  hands 
of  the  oificers  of  the  law.' 

At  Thomasville,  a  white  man  and  a  negro  were  arrested, 
charged  with  the  usual  crime  of  being  labor  agents.  Much  ex- 
citement followed.  Fearing  serious  results,  the  colored  ministers 
of  this  city  endeavored  to  stop  the  exodus,  A  committee  of 
their  most  prominent  citizens  met  with  the  mayor  and  discussed 
the  matter  freely.  They  arranged  for  a  large  mass  meeting  of 
white  and  colored  citizens  who  undertook  to  cooperate  in  bring- 
ing the  exodus  to  an  end.  The  white  citizens  of  Waycross  ex- 
perienced the  same  trouble  with  labor  agents,  but  had  much 
difficulty  in  finding  out  exactly  who  they  were  and  how  they 
contrived  to  make  such  inroads  on  the  population,' 

The  situation  became  more  critical  in  Savannah,  one  of  the 
largest  assembling  points  for  migrants  in  the  South,  When  the 
loss  of  labor  became  so  serious  and  ordinary  efforts  to  check 
it  failed,  more  drastic  measures  were  resorted  to.  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  August,  for  example,  when  there  spread  through  the 
city  the  rumor  that  two  special  trains  would  leave  for  the  North, 
there  followed  great  commotion  among  the  negroes,  who,  already 
much  disturbed  by  the  agitation  for  and  against  the  movement, 
were  easily  induced  to  start  for  the  North.    When,  at  about  five 

^  Work,  RepOTl  on  the  Migration  from  Georgia. 
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o'clock  that  morning,  2,000  negroes  assembled  at  the  station 
for  this  purpose,  the  county  police,  augmented  by  a  detachment 
of  city  officers,  appeared  at  the  station  and  attempted  to  clear 
the  tracks;  but  the  crowd  being  so  large  the  officers  finally  found 
their  task  impossible,  for  as  they  would  dear  one  section  of  the 
tracks  the  crowd  would  surge  to  another.  The  crowd  was 
extremely  orderly  and  good  natured  and  the  two  arrests  that 
were  made  were  for  minor  offenses.  As  these  trains  failed  to 
move  according  to  orders,  over  300  of  this  group  paid  their 
own  fares  and  proceeded  to  the  North.* 

A  few  days  later  Savannah  reached  a  crisis  in  the  labor  move- 
ment agitation,  when  over  100  negroes  were  placed  under  arrest 
at  the  Union  Depot  and  sent  to  the  police  barracks.  Several 
patrol  wagon  loads  of  police  arrived  at  the  station  and  imme< 
diately  a  cordon  was  formed  by  the  police  around  all  negroes 
in  the  lobby  and  every  exit  from  the  station  was  guarded.  By 
this  unusual  sight  many  persons  were  attracted  to  the  station 
and  excitement  ran  high.  Many  negroes  were  arrested  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  but  upon 
failure  to  discover  the  facts  in  the  case  the  lieutenant  in  charge 
ordered  the  m^n  in  custody  to  be  incarcerated  on  charges  of 
loitering. 

To  show  how  groundless  these  charges  were,  one  need  but 
to  note  the  character  of  some  of  the  persons  arrested.  Four 
carpenters  from  Lumpkin,  Georgia,  had  just  arrived  and  were 
waiting  for  a  contractor  for  whom  they  had  agreed  to  work  a 
short  distance  from  the  city.  Another  young  man  entered  the 
station  to  purchase  a  ticket  to  Burroughs,  Georgia,  to  see  rela- 
tives, but  he  was  not  only  incarcerated  but  had  to  give  a  bond 
of  $100  for  his  appearance  next  morning.  Another  young  man, 
working  for  the  Pullman  Company,  entered  the  depot  to  cash 
a  check  for  $11  when  he  was  arrested,  sent  to  jail  and  searched. 
Still  another,  a  middle-aged  man  of  most  pleasing  appearance, 
had  just  arrived  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  was  waiting 
in  the  station  until  the  time  to  proceed  by  boat  that  afternoon 
to  New  York.    On  one  occasion,  J.  H.  Butler,  manager  of  the 

*  Work,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Georgia. 
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Savannah  Tribune,  a  negro  newspaper,  was  arrested  ""charged 
with  violation  of  the  city  and  State  law  of  sending  labor  out 
of  the  city.  He  was  obliged  to  give  bond  of  $400  to  appear 
in  court  the  next  day.  At  the  same  time  seventeen  college  boys 
who  were  waiting  at  a  New  York  steamer  dock  were  also  zppre- 
hended.  The  trial  of  the  men  before  the  recorder  proved  farcical, 
not  a  single  one  of  the  hundred  or  more  prisoners  being  required 
to  testify.  After  the  chief  of  the  detective  force  and  several 
police  lieutenants  had  testified.  Recorder  Schwartz  ordered  the 
men  all  released,  but  not  before  he  had  taken  occasion  to  upbraid 
the  police  force  for  the  unnecessarily  large  number  of  arrests,' 
Alabama  was  equally  alive  to  the  need  to  suppress  the  migra- 
tion propaganda  among  negroes.  To  this  end  the  Montgomery 
City  Commission  on  September  19,  1916,  passed  an  ordinance 
to  the  effect  that  any  person  who  would  entice,  persuade  or 
influence  any  laborer  or  other  person  to  leave  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  at  any  other  place 
as  a  laborer  must  on  conviction  be  fined  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  may  be  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  the  city,  for  not  more  than  six  months,  one  or  both 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  other  ordinance  provided 
that  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  published,  printed  or 
wrote  or  delivered  or  distributed  or  posted  or  caused  to  be 
published,  printed  or  written  or  delivered  or  distributed  or 
posted,  any  advertisement,  letter,  newspaper,  pamphlet,  hand- 
bill or  other  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  enticing,  persuading 
or  influencing  any  laborer  or  other  person  to  leave  the  city  of 
Montgomery  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  at  any  other 
place  as  a  laborer  must  on  conviction  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  may  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for 
the  city  for  not  more  than  six  months,  one  or  both  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  Labor  agents  and  other  leaders  both  white 
and  black  were  arrested  throughout  the  State  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom  of  preferring  technical  charges.* 
,The  treatment  of  the  movement  in  Mississippi  was  no  ex- 

1  Work,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Georgia. 
•Work,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Alabama. 
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cq)tion  to  the  rule.  At  Jackson,  the  "  pass  riders,"  as  they  were 
called,  were  so  molested  by  the  police  that  they  were  finally 
driven  from  the  town.  In  the  same  town  the  citizens  were 
reported  to  have  forced  the  railroads  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
passes  on  the  threat  of  damaging  their  interests  and  influencing 
decisions  in  court  cases,  Negroes  were  secretly  enticed  away, 
however,  after  they  had  been  dispersed  from  the  railway  sta- 
tions and  imprisoned  when  in  the  act  of  boarding  the  trains. 
The  police  interfered  at  one  time  with  negroes  leaving,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  suspected  that  they  were  leaving  on  passes. 
To  circumvent  this,  negroes  would  go  two  or  three  stations 
below  Jackson  where  there  were  no  policemen  and  board  the 
trains.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  whites  and  blacks 
who  observed  the  almost  frantic  efforts  to  leave  the  town,  that 
any  attempt  to  hinder  by  intimidation  or  by  making  it  difficult 
to  leave,  simply  served  to  make  them  more  determined  to  leave.' 

At  Greenville,  Mississippi,  trains  were  stopped.  Negroes  w.;re 
draped  therefrom  and  others  were  prevented  ■  from  boarding 
them.  Strangers  were  searched  for  evidence  that  might  con- 
vict them  as  labor  agents.  It  is  also  reported  that  local  authori- 
ties were  reprimanded  for  interfering  with  interstate  commerce. 
At  Greenwood  there  was  much  complaint  against  the  brutality 
of  the  police,  whose  efforts  to  intimidate  negroes  carried  them 
beyond  bounds.  A  chartered  car  carrying  fifty  men  and  women 
was  sidetracked  at  Brookhaven  for  three  days.  The  man  con- 
ducting the  passengers  was  arrested,  but  when  no  charge  was 
brought  against  him,  he  was  released.^ 

A  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  ticket  agent  attempted  on  the  ad- 
vice of  citizens  to  interfere  with  negroes  leaving  by  refusing 
to  sell  tickets.  Some  one  called  the  attention  of  the  general 
superintendent  to  the  matter.  Thereafter  the  man  was  courteous 
and  even  assisted  the  migrants.  Police  arrested  one  or  two  men 
at  the  station,  and,  according  to  one  of  the  men,  made  the 
crowd  so  angry  that  they  swore  they  would  not  stop  until  all 
had  gone.    There  are  cited  further  instances  of  letters  to  plan- 

'  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Mississippi. 
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tation  hands  which  were  detained  and  telegrams  which  were 
delayed.  At  Meridian.  Mississippi,  a  trainload  of  negroes  en 
route  to  the  North  was  held  up  by  the  chief  of  police  on  a 
technical  charge.  It  is  said  that  the  United  States  marshal 
arrested  him  and  placed  him  under  heavy  bond  for  delaying  the 
train.  The  federal  authorities  were  importimed  to  stop  the 
movement.  They  withdrew  the  assistance  of  the  Employment 
Department,  but  admitted  that  they  could  not  stop  the  interstate 
migration.^ 

One  remarked,  however,  "  It  will  scarcely  be  possible,  to  make 
a  sectional  issue  of  these  Columbus  convictions,  as  the  charge 
of  '  enticing  away  of  labor '  in  that  country  is  aimed  at  certain 
Arkansas  planters  who  carried  away  several  carloads  of  negroes 
to  work  on  their  places,  leaving  the  Mississippi  employers  with- 
out the  labor  to  gather  or  grow  their  crops.  It  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  keep  the  negro  in  semi- 
slavery  in  the  South  and  prevent  him  from  going  to  work  at 
belter  wages  in  the  northern  munition  factories;  it  is  only  an 
effort  to  protect  Mississippi  employers  from  Arkansas  planters."  * 

The  alarm  felt  over  the  exodus  prompted  the  mayor  of  New 
Orleans  to  telegraph  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, asking  that  his  road  stop  carrying  negroes  to  the  North. 
The  latter  replied  that  he  had  viewed  with  much  concern  the 
heavy  exodus  of  negro  labor  from  the  South  during  the  past 
year,  and,  because  of  his  very  important  interest  in  that  section, 
it  was  not  to  his  advantage  to  encourage  it,  but  as  common 
carriers,  they  could  not  refuse  to  sell  tickets  or  to  provide  the 
necessary  transportation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  as  long  as  their 
friends  and  kinsmen  who  had  preceded  them  to  the  North  and 
East  were  receiving  a  high  scale  of  wages,  the  South  would 
have  to  look  for  continued  movement.* 

After  having  enforced  these  drastic  measures  without  securing 
satisfactory  results,  and  having  seen  that  any  attempt  to  hold 
the  negroes  by  force  resulted  apparently  in  an  increased  deter- 
mination to  leave,  there  was  resort  to  the  policy  of  frightening 

*  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Miisiisippi. 

*  Times  Picayune,  New  Orleans,  October  1,  1916. 
'  Work,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Louisiana. 
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the  negroes  away  from  the  North  by  circulating  rumors  as  to 
the  misfortunes  to  be  experienced  there.  Negroes  were  then 
warned  against  the  rigors  of  the  northern  winter  and  the  death 
rate  from  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.  Social  workers  in  the 
North  reported  frequent  cases  of  men  with  simple  colds  who 
actually  believed  that  they  had  developed  "consumption." 
Speakers  who  wished  to  discourage  the  exodus  reported  "  exact  " 
figures  on  the  death  rate  of  the  migrants  in  the  North  that  were 
astounding.  As,  for  example,  it  was  said  by  one  Reverend 
Mr.  Parks  that  there  were  2,000  of  them  sick  in  Philadelphia. 
The  editor  of  a  leading  white  paper  in  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
made  the  remark  that  he  feared  that  the  result  of  the  first 
winter's  experience  in  the  North  would  prove  serious  to  the 
South,  in  so  far  as  it  would  remove  the  bugbear  of  the  northern 
climate.  The  returned  migrants  were  encouraged  to  speak  in 
disparagement  of  the  North  and  to  give  wide  publicity  to  their 
utterances,  emphasizing  incidents  of  suffering  reported  through 
the  press. 

When  such  efforts  as  these  failed,  however,  the  disconcerted 
planters  and  business  men  of  the  South  resorted  to  another 
plan.  Reconciliation  and  persuasion  were  tried.  Meetings  were 
held  and  speakers  were  secured  and  advised  what  to  say.  In 
cities  and  communities  where  contact  on  this  plane  had  been 
infrequent,  it  was  a  bit  difficult  to  approach  the  subject.  The 
press  of  Georgia  gave  much  space  to  the  discussion  of  the 
movement  and  what  ought  to  be  done  to  stop  it.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  white  papers  in  the  State  was  that  the  negro 
had  not  been  fairly  treated,  and  that  better  treatment  would 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  checking  the  migration. 
Mob  violence,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  exodus.' 

The  Tifton  (Georgia)  Gazette  commenting  on  the  causes 
said: 

They  have  allowed  negroes  to  be  lynched,  five  at  a  time,  on  nothing 
stronger  than  suspicion ;  they  have  allowed  whole  sections  to  be  depopulated 
of  them   (notably  in  several  north  Georgia  counties) ;  they  have  allowed 

'Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Mississippi. 
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them  to  be  whitecapped  and  to  be  whipped,  and  their  homes  burned,  with 
only  the  weakest  and  most  spasmodic  efforts  to  apprehend  or  punish  those 
guilty — when  any  efforts  were  made  at  alt.  Loss  of  much  of  the  State's 
best  labor  is  one  of  the  prices  Georgia  is  paying  for  unchecked  mob  activity 
against  negroes  often  charged  only  with  ordinary  crimes.  Current  dis- 
patches from  Albany,  Georgia,  in  the  center  of  the  section  apparently  most 
affected,  and  wh'ere  efforts  are  being  made  to  stop  the  exodua  by  spreading 
correct  information  among  the  negroes,  say  that  the  heaviest  migration  of 
negroes  has  been  from  those  counties  in  which  there  have  been  the  worst 
outbreaks  against  negroes.  It  is  developed  by  investigation  that  where  there 
have  been  lynchings,  the  negroes  have  been  most  eager  to  believe  what  the 
emigration  agents  have  told  them  of  plots  for  the  removal  or  extermination 
of  the  race.  Comparatively  few  negroes  have  left  Dougherty  county,  which 
is  considered  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  counties 
in  southwest  Georgia  in  which  a  lynching  has  never  occurred. 

At  Thomasville,  Georgia,  a  mass  meeting  of  colored  citizens 
of  the  town  with  many  from  the  country  was  held  at  the  court 
house  and  addresses  were  made  by  several  prominent  white 
men,  as  well  as  by  several  colored  with  a  view  to  taking  some 
steps  in  regard  to  the  exodus  of  negroes  from  this  section  to 
the  North  and  West.  The  whole  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was 
very  amicable,  the  negroes  applauding  enthusiastically  the 
speeches  of  the  white  men  and  the  advice  given  by  them.  Reso- 
lutions were  drawn  up  by  a  committee  expressing  the  desire 
that  the  people  of  the  two  races  continue  to  live  together  as 
they  have  done  i.i  the  past  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  adjust  any 
difference  between  them.' 

After  a  conference  of  three  days  at  Waycross,  Georgia,  the 
negroes  came  to  a  decision  as  to  the  best  manner  in  which  to 
present  their  cause  to  the  white  people  with  a  view  to  securing 
their  cooperation  towards  the  improvement  of  conditions  in 
the  South  to  make  that  section  more  habitable.  "  There  are 
four  things  of  which  our  people  complain,"  they  said,  "  and 
this  conference  urges  our  white  friends  to  secure  for  us  these 
things  with  all  possible  speed.  First,  more  protection  at  the 
hands  of  the  law.  We  ask  that  the  law  of  the  State,  made 
and  enforced  by  white  men,  should  be  made  to  apply  with  exact 
justice  to  both  races.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  criminals, 
but  we  ask  that  the  innocent  shall  be  protected  to  the  fullest 
^Atlanta  Conslilution.  June  1,  1917. 
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extent  of  the  law.  Second,  that  more  liberal  provisions  be  made 
for  the  education  of  our  people."  They  commended  Governor 
Dorsey  for  his  courageous  recommendation  in  his  inaugural 
address  that  an  agricultural  school  should  be  established  for 
negroes  in  some  center  in  southern  Georgia,  and  asked  their 
friends  everywhere  to  urge  the  members  of  the  legislature  from 
the  various  counties  to  put  Governor  Dorsey's  noble  sentiments 
into  law.  These  memorialists  felt,  too,  that  as  far  as  possible, 
wages  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  living,  and  that  the 
white  people  generally  should  take  an  interest  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  negroes.^ 

Tuskegee  Institute  was  also  quick  to  offer  a  remedy  for  the 
migration.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1916,  the  institu- 
tion made  a  strong  effort  to  persuade  the  negro  fanners  to 
remain  on  the  land  instead  of  going  to  the  cities.  Conferences 
were  held  with  the  bankers  of  Tuskegee  and  with  many  planters 
of  Macon  county  and  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  situation 
was  worked  out.  This  method  embraced  a  number  of  helpful 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  solve  their  many  perplexing  problems.* 

1 1.  D.  Davis  served  as  president  of  the  conference  and  J.  B.  Ellis  as 
secretary.  Former  Superior  Court  Judge  T.  A.  Parker  and  V.  L.  Stanton, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  among  the  promincTit  white 
people  who  attended.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  colored 
people  35  a  race  should  do  all  in  their  power  in  the  present  crisis  to  assist 
the  government  and,  ahove  all  else,  to  help  themselves  by  conserving  food. 
The  president  of  the  conference  said  the  colored  people  had  to  work  harder 
than  ever  before  with  so  many  problems  confronting  their  country.  "It  is 
no  time  for  loafing,"  he  said,  "  we  must  work  early  and  late,  and  make  our 
work  couni.' ^Savannah  Morning  News,  July  18,  1917. 

»The  suggestions  were:  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  plant  peanuts,  soy 
beans,  velvet  beans  and  cotton  as  cash  crops  ;  to  create  a  cash  market  for 
such  crops  named  above  as  at  present  have  no  cash  market;  to  encourage 
tenants  to  grow  fall  and  winter  gardens  and  to  plant  at  least  five  acres 
of  oats  to  the  plow,  seed  being  furnished  when  necessary;  to  stipulate,  in 
making  tenant  contracts  for  another  year,  that  cotton  stalks  be  plowed 
under  in  the  fall,  that  special  methods  of  combating  the  boll  weevil  be  used. 
To  advance  no  more  than  $25  to  the  plow,  and,  in  every  case  passible,  to 
refrain  from  anj  advance;  to  encourage  land  holders  to  rent  land  for  part 
of  the  crops  grown ;  to  urge  the  exercise  of  leniency  on  unpaid  notes  and 
mortgages  due  from  thrifty  and  industrious  farmers  so  as  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  recover  from  the  boll  weevil  conditions  and  storm  losses ;  to  create 
a  market  lasting  all  year  for  such  crops  as  hay,  cow-peas,  sweet  potatoes, 
poultry  and  live  stock;  to  urge  everybody  to  build  fences  and  malce  pastures 
so  as  to  grow  more  live  stock  and  to  produce  more  nearly  all  of  the  supplies 
used  on  the  farm ;  to  carry  on  a  food  campaign  in  the  country,  devoting 
the  first  Sunday  in  October  to  the  work  of  urging  the  people  to  plant  gardens 
and   sow  oats,  and  to  organize  a  Farmers^  Loan   Association   in   Macon 
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At  the  twenty-sixth  annual  negro  conference  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, the  institution  took  that  occasion  to  send  through  certain 
declarations  a  message  to  the  negroes  of  the  South.  These  decla- 
rations recited  the  distress  and  suffering  impelling  the  negroes 
to  migrate,  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  necessity  to  do 
something  to  better  their  condition  by  embracing  the  new  oppor- 
tunities offered  them  in  the  North.  On  the  other  hand,  this  in- 
stitution felt  that  there  were  many  permanent  opportunities  for 
the  masses  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South,  which  is  now 
entering  upon  a  great  era  of  development.  Among  these  are 
the  millions  of  acres  of  land  yet  to  be  cultivated,  cities  to  be 
built,  railroads  to  be  extended  and  mines  to  be  worked.  These 
memorialists  considered  it  of  still  greater  importance  to  the 
negro  that  in  the  South  they  have  acquired  land,  buildings,  etc., 
valued  at  about  five  hundred  million  dollars.  The  negroes  were, 
therefore,  urged  to  stay  on  the  soil  which  they  owned. 

Addressing  a  word  to  the  white  people  of  the  South,  the  con- 
ference said  that  the  disposition  of  so  many  of  the  blacks  to 
leave  is  not  because  they  do  not  love  the  Southland  but  because 
they  believe  that  in  the  North  they  will  not  only  have  more 
opportunity  to  get  more  money  but  that  they  will  get  better 
treatment,  better  protection  under  the  law  and  better  school 
facilities  for  their  children.  The  conference  urged,  therefore, 
that  the  southern  white  people  avail  themselves  of  their  greatest 
opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the  blacks  in  the  various  com- 
munities and  have  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  working  for 
the  common  welfare  of  all.  The  delegates  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  best  element  of  the  whites  and  blacks 
to  unite  to  protect  the  interests  of  both  races  to  the  end  that 
more  effective  work  may  be  done  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  greater 
South.' 

In  the  same  way  the  people  of  Mississippi  sobn  discovered 
that  any  attempt  forcibly  to  hold  negroes  resulted  apparently 
in  an  increased  determination  to  leave.     Nor  was  it  sufficient 

county  to  work  with  the  Farmers'  Loan  Bank  being  established  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

■  Report  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Negro  Conference  at  Tusk^ee 
IiutJtute. 
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to  warn  the  negroes  against  the  rigors  of  the  northern  winter 
and  the  death  rate  from  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.  In  Green- 
wood, Mississippi,  the  difficulty  was  circumvented  by  using  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  food  conservation  meetings  as  a  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  the  movement.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  negroes  and  whites  of  Greenwood  had  met  to  discuss  matters 
of  mutual  welfare.  Bishop  W.  P.  Thirkield  of  New  Orleans 
addressed  a  body  of  negroes  and  whites  on  the  movement.  He 
su^ested  that  whites  get  representative  colored  persons  together 
and  find  the  cause.  He  also  suggested  a  remedy  through  better 
treatment,  more  wages  and  more  cooperation  between  the  races. 
Negro  ministers  stated  that  they  were  offered  sums  of  money 
by  bankers,  planters  and  merchants  to  speak  in  discouragement 
of  the  movement.  Some  spoke,  and  others,  by  far  the  greater 
number,  seem  to  have  remained  neutral.' 

It  was  found  necessary  to  increase  wages  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  100  per  cent  to 
hold  labor.  The  reasons  for  migration  given  by  negroes  were 
sought.  In  almost  all  cases  the  chief  complaint  was  about  treat- 
ment. An  effort  was  made  to  meet  this  by  calling  conferences 
and  by  giving  publicity  to  the  launching  of  a  campaign  to  make 
unfair  settlements  and  other  such  grievances  unpopular.  Thus, 
in  Bolivar  county,  Mississippi,  a  meeting  was  called,  ostensibly 
to  look  after  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Delta  country,  but 
in  reality  to  develop  some  plan  for  holding  labor.  A  subcom- 
mittee of  seventeen  men  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  labor 
situation.  There  were  twelve  white  men  and  five  negroes.  The 
subcommittee  met  and  reported  to  the  body  that  the  present 
labor  shortage  was  due  to  the  migration,  and  that  the  migration 
was  due  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity  before  the  law,  the  unrestrained 
action  of  mobs,  unfair  methods  of  yearly  settlement  on  farms 
and  inadequate  school  facilities.  As  a  result  of  the  report,  it 
was  agreed  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  towards  an 
agricultural  high  school,  as  a  step  towards  showing  an  interest 
in  the  negroes  of  Bolivar  county  and  thus  give  them  reasons 
for  remaining.  A  campaign  was  started  to  make  unpopular 
'Johnson,  Rtporl  on  the  Migration  from  Missiiiippi. 
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the  practice  among  fanners  of  robbing  negroes  of  the  returns 
from  their  labor,  and  a  general  effort  was  made  by  a  few  of 
the  leading  men  behind  the  movement  to  create  "  a  better  feel- 
it^  "  between  the  races.' 

Wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  experiment  in  plantation 
government,  and  the  policy  was  accepted  by  a  number  of  planters 
as  opportunistic  action.  Thus,  one  Mr.  Abbott  of  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  told  the  planters  of  his  section  that  good  treatment, 
adequate  and  sympathetic  oversight  are  the  important  factors 
in  any  effort  to  hold  labor.  He  made  a  trip  to  his  farm  every 
week,  endeavoring  to  educate  his  tenants  in  modes  of  right 
living.  Every  man  on  his  place  had  a  bank  account  and  was 
apparently  satisfied.  This  example  was  presented  with  the  state- 
ment that  where  these  methods  had  been  used,  few  had  left. 
One  planter  purchased  twenty-eight  Ford  automobiles  to  sell 
on  easy  terms  to  his  tenants  with  the  hope  of  contenting  them. 

The  newspapers  published  numerous  letters  from  southern 
negro  leaders  urging  negroes  to  consider  well  their  step,  assert- 
ing that  the  South  is  the  best  place  for  them  and  that  the 
southern  white  man  knows  them  and  will  in  consequence  be 
more  lenient  with  their  shortcomings.  The  papers  further  urged 
an  increase  in  wages  and  better  treatment.  Wherever  possible, 
there  were  published  articles  which  pointed  to  the  material  pros- 
perity of  negroes  in  the  South.  For  example,  a  writer  of  Green- 
ville, said  of  negroes'  loyalty  in  1&17: 

The  prosperity  as  well  as  the  patriotism  of  the  negro  farmer  has  been 
shown  in  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  Delta.  Many  colored  farm 
laborers  subscribed  for  bonds.  Every  family  on  the  place  of  Planter  C.  D. 
Walcott,  near  Hollandale,  look  a  bond,  while  one  negro,  Boley  Cox,  a. 
renter,  bought  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  and  gave  his  check  for  the 
total  amount  out  of  the  savings  of  Ihis  year  from  his  crop  and  still  has 
cotton  to  sell.  There  are  negro  families  on  Delta  plantations  making  more 
money  this  year  than  the  salary  of  the  governor  of  the  State. 

When  migrants  could  be  induced  to  talk  freely,  they  com- 
plained also  against  the  treatment  in  the  courts.  Some  of  the 
cities  consequently  are  known  to  have  suspended  their   raids 

*  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Mistissifpi. 
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and  arrests  on  petty  charges.  In  some  instances  the  attempts 
at  pacification  reached  almost  incredible  bounds.  For  example, 
a  negro  missed  connection  with  his  train  through  the  fault 
of  the  railroad.  His  white  friend  advised  him  to  bring  suit. 
This  he  did  and  urged  as  his  principal  grievance  that  he  was 
stranded  in  a  strange  town  and  was  forced  to  sleep  in  quarters 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  bed  bugs.  It  is  said  that  he  was  awarded 
damages  to  the  extent  of  $800.  A  Jackson,  Mississippi,  daily 
paper  that  had  been  running  a  column  of  humorous  incidents 
about  n^roes  taken  from  the  daily  court  sessions,  which  was 
very  distasteful  to  the  colored  people  of  the  city,  discontinued 
it.  Such  methods  as  these  have  been  the  only  ones  to  prove 
effective  in  bringing  about  an  appreciable  stem  in  the  tide. 
With  the  advent  of  the  United  States  Government  constructing 
cantonments  and  establishing  manufacturing  plants  in  the  South, 
the  millions  thus  diverted  to  that  section  have  caused  such  an 
increase  in  wages  that  the  movement  has  been  decidedly  checked. 
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Effects  tA  the  Movement  (m  the  South 

The  first  changes  wrought  by  fhis  migration  were  unusually 
startling.  Homes  found  themselves  without  servants,  factories 
could  not  operate  because  of  the  lack  of  labor,  farmers  were 
unable  to  secure  laborers  to  harvest  their  crops.  Streets  in  towns 
and  cities  once  crowded  assumed  the  aspect  of  deserted  thorough- 
fares, houses  in  congested  districts  became  empty,  churches, 
lodges  and  societies  suffered  such  a  large  loss  of  membership 
that  they  had  to  close  up  or  undergo  reorganization. 

Probably  the  most  striking  change  was  the  unusual  increase 
in  wages.  The  wages  for  common  labor  in  Thomasville,  Georgia, 
increased  almost  certainly  100  per  cent.  In  Valdosta  there  was 
a  general  increase  in  the  town  and  county  of  about  50  per  cent, 
in  Brunswick  and  Savannah  the  same  condition  obtained.  The 
common  laborer  who  had  formerly  received  80  cents  a  day 
earned  thereafter  $1,50  to  $1.75,  Farm  hands  working  for 
from  $10  to  $15  per  month  were  advanced  to  $20  or  $35  per 
month.  Brick  masons  who  had  received  50  cents  per  hour 
thereafter  earned  62i4  cents  and  70  cents  per  hour.  In  Savan- 
nah common  laborers  paid  as  high  as  $2  per  day  were  advanced 
to  $3,  At  the  sugar  refinery  the  rates  were  for  women,  15  to 
22  cents  per  hour,  men,  22  to  30  cents  per  hour.  In  the  more 
skilled  lines  of  work,  the  wages  were  for  carpenters,  $4  to  $13 
per  day,  painters,  $2.50  to  $4  per  day,  and  bricklayers  $4  to 
$5  per  day. 

The  increase  in  the  Birmingham  district  may  be  studied 
as  a  type  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  industrial  centers  of 
the  South,  as  Birmingham  is  a  great  coal  mining  center  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  greatest  iron  ore  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.  On  November  6,  1917,  the  average 
daily  wage  earnings  of  forty-five  men  was  $5,49.    On  Novem- 
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ber  10,  1817,  the  average  for  seventy-five  men  was  $3.30.  One 
man  was  earning  $10  a  day,  two  $9  to  $10  a  day,  five  $8  to  $9, 
six  $7  to  $8,  ten  $6  to  $7,  fourteen  $5  to  $6,  thirty-two  $4  to 
$5,  nine  $3  to  $4,  and  six  under  $3.  In  the  other  coal  and 
iron  ore  sections  the  earnings  had  been  similarly  increased.' 

In  Mississippi,  largely  a  farming  section,  wages  did  not  in- 
crease to  the  extent  that  they  did  in  Alabama,  but  some  increase 
was  necessary  to  induce  the  negroes  to  remain  on  the  planta- 
tions and  towns  to  keep  the  industries  going.  In  Greenville 
wages  increased  at  first  about  ten  per  cent  but  this  did  not 
stiflice  to  stop  the  migration,  for,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  factories  and  stores  had  to  employ  white  porters,  drug- 
gists had  to  deliver  their  own  packages  and  firms  had  to  resort 
to  employing  negro  women.  On  the  farms  much  of  the  crop 
was  lost  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  In  Greenwood 
wages  of  common  laborers  increased  from  $1  and  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  day.  Clarksdale  was  also  compelled  to  offer  laborers  more 
remuneration.  Vicksburg  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
wages  of  negroes  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  day.  There  were  laborers 
on  steamboats  who  received  $75  to  $100  per  month. 

At  Leland  500  to  1,000  men  received  $1.75  per  day.  The 
oil  mills  of  Indianola  raised  the  wages  of  the  negroes  from 
$1.50  to  $2  per  day.  At  Laurel  the  average  daily  wage  was 
raised  from  $1.35  to  $1.65,  the  maximum  wage  being  $2.  Wages 
increased  at  Meridian  from  90  cents  and  $1.25  to  $1.50  and 
$1,75  per  day.  The  wholesale  houses  increased  the  compensa- 
tion of  their  employes  from  $10  to  $12  per  week.  From  $1.10 
in  Hattiesburg  the  daily  wage  was  raised  to  $1.75  and  $3  per 
day.  Wages  in  Jackson  increased  from  $1  and  $1.25  to  $1.35 
and  $1.50  per  day.  In  Natchez  there  was  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent.  On  the  whole,  throughout  the  State  there  was  an 
increase  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent  and  in  some  instances  of 
as  much  as  100  per  cent.* 

Throughout  the  South  there  was  not  only  a  change  in  policy 
as  to  the  method  of  stopping  the  migration  of  the  blacks  to 

>  Work,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Alabama. 
*  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Mistissippi. 
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the  North,  but  a  change  in  the  economic  policy  of  the  South. 
Southern  business  men  and  planters  soon  found  out  that  it  was 
impossible  to  treat  the  negro  as  a  serf  and  began  to  deal  with 
him  as  an  actual  employe  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  returns 
from  his  labor.  It  was  evident  that  it  would  be  very  much 
better  to  have  the  negroes  as  coworkers  in  a  common  cause 
than  to  have  them  abandon  their  occupations  in  the  South,  leav- 
ing their  employers  no  opportunity  to  secure  to  themselves  ade- 
quate income  to  keep  them  above  want. 

A  more  difficult  change  of  attitude  was  that  of  the  labor 
unions.  They  had  for  years  been  antagonistic  to  the  negroes 
and  had  begun  to  drive  them  from  many  of  the  higher  pursuits 
of  labor  which  they  had  even  from  the  days  of  slavery  monopo- 
lized. The  skilled  negro  laborer  has  gradually  seen  his  chances 
grow  less  and  less  as  the  labor  organizations  have  invaded  the 
South.  In  the  end,  however,  the  trade  unions  have  been  com- 
pelled to  yield,  although  complete  economic  freedom  of  the  negro 
in  the  South  is  still  a  matter  of  prospect. 

There  was,  too,  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  whole 
race  toward  the  blacks.  The  white  people  could  be  more  easily 
reached,  and  very  soon  there  was  brought  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  races.  Cities  gave  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  negro  sections,  which 
had  so  long  been  neglected;  negroes  were  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  clean-up  week;  the  Women's  Health  League  called  special 
meetings  of  colored  women,  conferred  with  them  and  urged  them 
to  organize  community  clubs.  Committees  of  leading  negroes 
dared  to  take  up  with  their  employers  the  questions  of  better 
accommodations  and  better  treatment  of  negro  labor.  Members 
of  these  committees  went  before  chambers  of  commerce  to  set 
forth  their  claims.  Others  dared  boldly  to  explain  to  them  that 
the  negroes  were  leaving  the  South  because  they  had  not  been 
given  the  treatment  which  should  be  accorded  men. 

Instead  of  expressing  their  indignation  at  such  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  negroes,  the  whites  listened  to  them  attentively. 
Accordingly,  joint  meetings  of  the  whites  and  blacks  were  held 
to  hear  frank  statements  of  the  case  from  speakers  of  both 
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races.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  meetings  was  the 
one  held  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  The  negroes  addressing 
the  audience  frankly  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
back  from  the  North  the  migrants  who  were  making  good  there, 
but  that  the  immediate  problem  requiring  solution  was  how  to 
hold  in  the  South  those  who  had  not  gone.  These  negroes  made 
it  clear  that  it  was  impossible  for  negro  leaders  through  the 
pulpit  and  press  to  check  the  movement,  but  that  only  through 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks  could  the 
latter  be  made  to  feel  that  the  Southland  is  safe  for  them. 

Here  we  see  the  coming  to  pass  of  a  thing  long  desired  by 
those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  South  and  long  rejected 
by  those  who  have  always  prized  the  peculiar  interest  of  one 
race  more  highly  than  the  welfare  of  all.  White  men,  for  the 
first  time,  were  talking  on  the  streets  with  negroes  just  as  white 
men  talk  with  each  other.  The  merchants  gave  their  negro 
patrons  more  attention  and  consideration.  A  prominent  white 
man  said,  "  I  have  never  seen  such  changes  as  have  come  about 
within  the  last  four  months.  I  know  of  white  men  and  negroes 
who  have  not  dared  to  speak  to  one  another  on  the  streets  to 
converse  freely."  The  suspension  of  harsh  treatment  was  so 
marked  in  some  places  that  few  negroes  neglected  to  mention  it. 
In  Greenwood  and  Jackson,  Mississippi,  the  police  were  in- 
structed to  curtail  their  practices  of  beating  negroes.  Several 
court  cases  in  which  negroes  were  involved  terminated  favorably 
for  them.  There  followed  directly  after  the  exodus  an  attempt 
at  more  even  handed  justice,  or  at  least  some  conciliatory  meas- 
ures were  adopted.  The  authorities  at  Laurel,  Mississippi,  were 
cautioned  to  treat  negroes  better,  so  as  to  prevent  their  leaving. 
There  is  cited  the  case  of  a  negro  arrested  on  an  ambiguous 
charge.  He  was  assigned  to  the  county  chain  gang  and  put 
to  work  on  the  roads.  At  this  time  the  treatment  in  the  courts 
was  being  urged  by  negroes  as  a  reason  for  leaving.  This 
negro's  case  was  discussed.  He  was  sent  back  from  the  county 
roads  alone  for  a  shovel.  He  did  not  return;  and  his  return 
was  not  expected.^ 
■  Johnson,  Report  on  tht  Migration  from  Mississippi. 
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Conferences  of  negroes  and  whites  in  Mississippi  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  cooperation  between  the  races  for  their  common 
good.  The  whites  said,  to  quote  a  negro  laborer,  "  We  must 
just  get  together."  A  negro  said:  "The  dominant  race  is  just 
a  bit  less  dominant  at  present"  "  We  are  getting  more  con- 
sideration and  appreciation,"  said  another.  From  another  quar- 
ter came  the  remark  that  "  instead  of  the  old  proverbial  accu- 
sation— shiftless  and  unreliable — negro  labor  is  being  heralded 
as  '  the  only  dependable  labor  extant,  etc'  "  *  A  general  re- 
view of  the  results  made  it  clear  that  there  was  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  white  population  to  give  some  measure  of 
those  benefits,  the  denial  of  which  was  alleged  as  the  cause 
of  the  exodus.  For  those  who  remained  conditions  were  much 
more  tolerable,  although  there  appeared  to  persist  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  that  these  concessions  would  be  retracted  as  soon 
as  normal  times  returned.  Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
exodus  was  of  more  assistance  to  those  negroes  who  stayed  be- 
hind than  to  those  who  w«it  away. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  white  people  in  the  South  began 
to  direct  attention  to  serious  work  of  reconstruction  to  make 
that  section  inviting  to  the  negro.  Bolivar  county,  Mississippi, 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  recommendation  of  the  labor  committee, 
made  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  toward  an  agricultural  high 
school,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  school  boards 
of  Coahoma  and  Adams  counties  have  appointed  Jeanes  Founda- 
tion Supervisors  and,  in  Coahoma  county,  promised  a  farm 
demonstration  agent.  They  also  made  repairs  on  the  school 
buildings  in  towns,  and  prominent  whites  have  txpressed  a 
willingness  to  duplicate  every  dollar  negroes  raise  for  rural 
school  improvements,  A  large  planter  in  the  Big  Creek  neigh- 
borhood has  raised,  together  with  his  tenants,  $1,000  for  schools 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  gone  over  the  county 
urging  planters  to  give  land  for  negro  schools.  Two  other  large 
planters,  whose  tenants  number  into  the  hundreds,  have  made 
repairs  on  the  schoolhouses  on  their  plantations.  The  Mississippi 
Council  of  Defense  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  State 
*  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  from  Mississippi. 
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to  put  a  farm  demonstrator  and  home  economics  agent  to  work 
in  rural  communities  to  make  living  conditions  better  in  the 
effort  to  induce  the  people  to  stay. 

This  upheaval  in  the  South,  according  to  an  investigator,  will 
be  helpful  to  ail. 

The  decrease  in  the  black  population  in  those  communities  where  the 
n^^oes  outnumber  the  whites  will  remove  the  fear  of  negro  domination. 
Many  of  the  expensive  precautions  which  the  southern  people  have  taken 
to  keep  the  negroes  down,  much  of  the  terrorism  incited  to  restrain  the 
blacks  from  self-assertion  will  no  longer  be  considered  necessary;  for, 
having  the  excess  in  numbers  on  their  side,  the  whites  will  finally  rest 
assured  that  the  negroes  may  be  encouraged  without  any  apprehension  that 
they  may  develop  enough  power  to  subjugate  or  embarrass  their  former 
masters. 

The  negroes,  too,  are  very  much  in  demand  in  the  South  and  the  intelli- 
gent whites  will  gladly  give  them  larger  (4)portunities  to  attach  them  to 
that  section,  knowing  that  the  blacks,  once  conscious  of  their  power  to  move 
freely  throughout  the  country  wherever  they  may  improve  their  condition, 
will  never  endure  hardships  tike  those  formerly  inflicted  upon  the  race. 
The  South  is  already  learning  that  the  negro  is  the  most  desirable  labor  for 
that  section,  that  the  persecution  of  negroes  not  only  drives  them  out  but 
makes  the  employment  of  labor  such  a  problem  that  the  South  will  not  be 
an  attractive  section  for  capital.  It  will,  therefore,  be  considered  the  duty 
of  business  men  to  secure  protection  to  the  negroes  lest  their  ill  treatment 
force  them  to  migrate  to  the  extent  of  bringing  about  a  stagnation  of 
business. 

The  exodus  has  driven  home  the  truth  that  the  prosperity  of  the  South 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  negro.  Dependent  on  cheap  labor,  which  the  bull- 
dozing whites  will  not  readily  furnish,  the  wealthy,  southerners  must  finally 
reach  the  position  of  regarding  themselves  and  the  negroes  as  having  a 
community  of  interests  which  each  must  promote.  "  Nature  itself  in  those 
States,"  Douglass  said,  "came  to  the  rescue  of  the  negro.  He  had  labor, 
the  South  wanted  it,  and  must  have  it  or  perish.  Since  he  was  free  he 
could  then  give  it,  or  withhold  it ;  use  it  where  he  was,  or  take  it  elsewhere, 
as  he  pleased.  His  Ubor  made  him  a  slave  and  his  labor  could,  if  he  would, 
make  him  tree,  comfortable  and  independent..  It  is  more  to  him  than  either 
fire,  sword,  ballot  boxes  or  bayonets.  It  touches  the  heart  of  the  South 
through  its  pocket."  Knowing  that  the  negro  has  this  silent  weapon  to  be 
used  against  his  employer  or  the  community,  the  South  is  already  giving 
the  race  better  educational  facilities,  better  railway  accommodations,  and 
will  eventually,  if  the  advocacy  of  certain  southern  newspapers  be  heeded, 
grant  thern  political  privileges.  Wages  in  the  South,  therefore,  have  risen 
even  in  the  extreme  southwestern  States,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
import  Mexican  labor.  Reduced  to  this  extremity,  the  southern  aristocrats 
have  begun  to  lose  some  of  their  race  prejudice,  which  has  not  hitherto 
yielded  to  reason  or  philanthropy. 
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Southern  men  are  telling  their  neighbors  that  their  section  must  abandon 
the  policy  of  treating  ilie  negroes  as  a  problem  and  construct  a  program 
for  recognition  rather  than  for  repression.  Meetings  are,  therefore,  being 
held  to  find  out  what  the  negroes  want  and  what  may  be  done  to  keep  them 
contented.  They  are  told  that  the  negro  must  be  elevated,  not  exploited ; 
that  to  make  the  South  what  it  must  needs  be,  the  cooperation  of  all  is 
needed  to  train  and  equip  the  men  of  all  races  for  efficiency.  The  aim  of 
all  then  must  be  to  reform  or  get  rid  of  the  unfair  proprietors  who  do  not 
give  their  tenants  a  fair  division  of  the  returns  from  their  labor.  To 
this  end  the  best  whites  and  blacks  are  urged  to  come  together  to  find  Z 
working  basis  for  a  systematic  effort  in  the  interest  of  alL^ 

Another  evidence  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  decrease  in 
the  population  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  is  the  interest  now 
altnost  generally  manifested  in  the  improvement  of  the  negro 
quarters  in  southern  cities.  For  a  number  of  years  science  has 
made  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  thoroughly  clean  city,  knowing 
that  since  the  germ  does  not  draw  the  color  line,  a  city  can  not 
be  kept  clean  as  long  as  a  substantial  portion  of  its  citizens  are 
crowded  into  one  of  its  oldest  and  least  desirable  parts,  neglected 
by  the  city  and  avoided  by  the  whites.  Doing  now  what  science 
has  hitherto  failed  to  accomplish,  this  peculiar  economic  need 
of  the  negro  in  the  South  has  brought  about  unusual  changes 
in  the  appearance  of  southern  cities.  Darkened  portions  of  ur- 
ban districts  have  been  lighted;  streets  in  need  of  improvement 
have  been  paved;  the  water,  light  and  gas  systems  have  been 
extended  to  negro  quarters  and  play  grounds  and  parks  have 
been  provided  for  their  amusement. 

No  less  important  has  been  the  effect  of  the  migration  on 
the  southern  land  tenure  and  the  credit  system,  the  very  heart 
of  the  trouble  in  that  section.  For  generations  the  negroes  have 
borne  it  grievously  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  land  for 
cultivation  other  than  by  paying  exorbitant  rents  or  giving  their 
landlords  an  unusually  lai^e  share  of  the  crops.  They  have 
been  further  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  depending  on  such 
landlords  to  supply  them  with  food  and  clothing  at  such  ex- 
orbitant prices  that  their  portion  of  the  return  from  their  labor 
has  been  usually  exhausted  before  harvesting  the  crops.  Cheated 
thus  in  the  making  of  their  contracts  and  in  purchasing  necessi- 

'  Woodson,  A  Century  of  Negro  Migration,  pp.  183-186. 
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ties,  they  have  been  but  the  prey  of  sharks  and  harpies  bent 
upon  keeping  them  in  a  state  scarcely  better  than  that  of  slavery. 
Southerners  of  foresight  have,  therefore,  severely  ^criticized 
this  custom  and,  in  a  measure,  have  contributed  to  its  decline. 
The  press  and  the  pulpit  of  the  South  are  now  urging  the  planters 
to  abolish  this  system  that  the  negroes  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labor.  It  is  largely  because  of  these  urgent  appeals 
in  behalf  of  fair  play,  during  the  economic  upheaval,  that  this 
legalized  robbery  is  losing  its  hold  in  the  South. 

Recently  welfare  work  among  negroes  has  become  a  matter 
of  much  concern  to  the  industries  of  the  South  in  view  of  the 
exceptional  efforts  made  along  this  line  in  the  North.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  migration  the  National  League  on  Urban 
Conditions  among  Negroes  pointed  out  that  firms  wishing  to 
retain  negro  laborers  and  to  have  them  become  efficient  must 
give  special  attention  to  welfare  work.*  A  considerable  number 
of  firms  employing  negro  laborers  in  the  North  have  used  the 
services  of  negro  welfare  workers.  Their  duties  have  been 
to  work  with  the  men,  study  and  interpret  their  wants  and  stand 
as  a  medium  between  the  employer  and  his  negro  workmen. 
It  has,  therefore,  come  to  be  recognized  in  certain  industrial  cen- 
ters in  the  South  that  money  expended  for  this  purpose  is  a 
good  investment.  Firms  employing  negro  laborers  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  have  found  out  that  they  must  be  dealt  with 
on  the  same  general  basis  as  white  laborers.  Among  the  in- 
dustries in  the  South  now  looking  out  for  their  negro  laborers 
in  this  respect  are  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company  of  Bir- 
mingham and  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company. 
These  efforts  take  the  form  which  usually  characterize  the 
operations  of  social  workers.  The  laborers  are  cared  for  through 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A'.,  the  National  Urban  League 

*At  the  National  Conference,  "The  Problems  of  the  Employment  Man- 
ager in  Industry  "  held  at  Rochester,  New  York,  in  May,  1918,  considerable 
time  was  given  to  this  question.  In  discussing  psychology  in  the  employ- 
ment of  negro  workingmen  Mr.  E.  K.  Jones,  Director  of  the  Urban  League, 
pointed  out  that  negro  laborers  must  be  given  not  only  good  housing  and 
recreation  facilities  but  also  the  opportunity  for  advancement.  "  Give  them." 
said  he,  "  a  chance  to  become  foremen  and  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  skill 
and  delicate  labor.    This  will  inspire  them  and  place  new  life  in  them." 
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and  social  settlement  establishments.  The  attention  of  the  wel- 
fare workers  is  directed  to  the  improvement  of  living  conditions 
through  proper  sanitation  and  medical  attention.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  churches,  school  buildings  and  bath  houses,  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  community  singing,  dramatic  clubs  and  public 
games,  and  receive  instruction  in  gardening,  sewing  and  cook- 
ing.   Better  educational  facilities  are  generally  provided. 

On  the  whole  the  South  will  profit  by  this  migration.  Such 
an  upheaval  was  necessary  to  set  up  a  reaction  in  the  southern 
mind  to  enable  its  leaders  of  thought  to  look  beyond  themselves 
into  the  needs  of  the  man  far  down.  There  is  in  progress, 
therefore,  a  reshaping  of  public  opinion,  in  fact  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution in  a  land  cursed  by  slavery  and  handicapped  by  aristoc- 
racy. The  tendency  to  maltreat  the  negroes  without  cause,  the 
custom  of  arresting  them  for  petty  offenses  and  the  institution 
of  lynching  have  all  been  somewhat  checked  by  this  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  southern  white  man  towards  the  negro. 
The  check  in  the  movement  of  the  negroes  to  other  parts  may 
to  some  extent  interfere  with  this  development  of  the  new 
public  opinion  in  the  South,  but  this  movement  has  been  so 
far  reaching  in  its  effect  as  to  compel  the  thinking  class  of  the 
South  to  construct  and  carry  out  a  policy  of  fair  play  to  provide 
against  that  day  when  that  section  may  find  itself  again  at  the 
mercy  of  the  laboring  class  of  the  negroes. 
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The  Situation  in  St.  Louis 

It  will  be  both  interesting  and  profitatde  to  follow  these 
migrants  into  their  new  homes  in  the  North.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  these  communities  is  the  black  colony  in  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  border  States,  a  city 
first  in  the  memory  of  the  unsettled  migrant  when  the  North 
was  mentioned.  During  a  long  period  thousands  had  gone 
there,  settled  down  for  a  while  and  moved  on,  largely  to  Illinois, 
a  sort  of  promised  land.  Conservative  estimates  place  the 
number  of  negro  migrants  who  have  remained  there  at  10,000. 
The  number  of  migrants  passing  through  this  city,  its  reception 
of  them,  the  living  conditions  provided  and  the  community  in- 
terest displayed  in  grappling  with  the  problem  are  facts  extremely 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  readjustment  of  the 
migrants  in  the  North. 

The  composition  of  the  city's  population  is  significant.  It 
has  a  large  foreign  element.  Of  the  foreign  population  Ger- 
mans predominate,  probably  because  of  the  brewery  industry 
of  the  American  white  population.  The  southern  whites  are 
of  longest  residence  and  dominate  the  sentiment.  The  large 
industrial  growth  of  the  town,  however,  has  twought  great 
numbers  of  northern  whites.  The  result  is  a  sort  of  mixture 
of  traditions.  The  apparent  results  of  this  mixture  may  be 
observed  in  these  inconsistencies;  separate  schools,  but  common 
transportation  facilities;  separate  playgrounds,  but  common  bath 
houses;  separate  theaters  and  restaurants  with  the  color  line 
drawn  as  strictly  as  in  the  South.'  There  has  been  considerable 
migration  of  whites  to  this  city  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi. 

1 A  segresation  law  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Negroes 
secured  an  injunction  and  the  matter  rested  there  until  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  segregation  laws  invalid. 
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As  there  are  separate  schools  in  St.  Louis,  the  statistics  of 
the  St.  Louis  system  may  serve  as  an  index  to  the  sources  and 
the  increase  of  the  negro  population.  The  school  population  was 
known  to  increase  approximately  500  between  1916  and  1917.' 
The  school  registration  shows  communities  in  which  have  settled 
numbers  of  families  from  the  same  State  and  even  the  same 
town.  For  example,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dessalines  School 
in  the  1700  block  on  12th  Street,  North,  Mississippi  colonists 
are  in  preponderant  majority.  The  towns  represented  here  are 
located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  that  State.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  L'Overture  School  are  distinct  colonies  from  west  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama.  On  Lawton  Avenue,  another  popular 
street,  Mississippians  also  are  in  majority.  What  makes  migra- 
tion to  St,  Louis  from  these  States  easy  is  probably  its  convenient 
location  and  direct  railway  communication  with  them.  There 
has  been  no  influx  from  Texas  and  Florida. 

How  St  Louis  secured  her  migrants  makes  an  interesting 
story.  The  difficulty  of  apprehending  labor  agents  can  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  recalled  that  the  most  zealous  efforts  of 
authority  in  the  majority  of  cases  failed  to  find  more  than  a 
trace  of  where  they  had  been  operating.  It  was  asserted  by 
many  of  the  migrants  to  this  city,  however,  that  they  had 
been  approached  at  some  time  by  agents.  Large  industrial  plants 
located  in  the  satellite  city  of  St.  Louis  sent  men  to  Cairo,  a 
junction  point,  to  meet  incoming  trains  and  make  offers.  There 
developed  a  competition  for  men.  They  were  first  induced  to 
accept  jobs  in  smaller  towns,  but  lack  of  recreational  facilities 
and  amusements  and  the  monotony  of  life  attracted  them  to 
the  bright  lights  of  St.  Louis.  The  large  alien  population  of 
this  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  made  some  employers 
anxious  about  the  safety  of  their  plants.  The  brick  yards  had 
been  employing  foreigners  exclusively.  When  war  began  so 
many  left  that  it  was  felt  that  their  business  was  in  danger. 
They  advertised  for  3,000  negroes,  promising  them  $2^35  per 
day.  The  railroad  construction  companies  sent  out  men  to 
attract  negroes  to  the  city.  They  assert,  however,  that  their 
» St  Louis  School  Reports,  1916  and  1917. 
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agents  solicited  men  only  after  they  had  started  for  the  Norths 
The  industries  of  St.  Louis  had  much  to  do  with  the  migra- 
tion. In  this  city  there  are  more  than  twenty  breweries.  None 
of  these  employ  negroes.  St  Louis  also  has  a  large  shoe  in- 
dustry. In  this  line  no  negroes  are  employed.  A  short  while 
ago  a  large  steel  plant  employing  foreigners  in  large  numbers 
had  a  strike.  The  strike  was  settled  but  the  management  took 
precautions  against  its  repetition.  For  each  white  person  em- 
ployed a  negro  was  placed  on  a  corresponding  job.  This  parallel 
extended  from  unskilled  work  to  the  highest  skilled  pursuits. 
The  assumption  was  that  a  strike,  should  it  recur,  could  not 
cripple  their  industry  entirely.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  brick  yards,  50  per  cent  of  the  employes  of  the 
packing  houses,  50  per  cent  of  the  employes  of  the  American 
Car  and  Foundry  Company  are  negroes.  The  terra  cotta  works, 
electrical  plants,  united  railways  and  a  number  of  other  foundries 
employ  negroes  in  large  numbers.* 

The  range  of  wages  for  unskilled  work  is  $2.25  to  $3.35 
per  day,  with  an  average  wage  of  about  $2.75.  For  some  skilled 
work  negroes  receive  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  an  hour.  Wages 
differ  even  between  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis,  because  of 
a  difference  in  the  types  of  industries  in  the  two  cities.  Domes- 
tic service  has  been  literally  drained,  and  wages  here  have  been 
forced  upwards  to  approximate  in  some  measure  the  increase 
in  other  lines. 

The  housing  facilities  for  negroes,  though  not  the  best,  are 
superior  to  such  accommodations  in  most  southern  cities.  There 
are  about  six  communities  in  which  the  negroes  are  in  the 
majority.  Houses  here  are  as  a  rule  old,  having  been  occupied 
by  whites  before  they  were  turned  over  to  negroes.  Before 
the  migration  to  the  city,  property  owners  reported  that  they 
could  not  keep  their  houses  rented  half  of  the  year.  According 
to  the  statements  of  real  estate  men,  entire  blocks  stood  vacant, 
and  many  vacant  houses,  after  windows  had  been  broken  and 
plumbing  stolen,  were  wrecked  to  avoid  paying  taxes  on  them. 

'  Johnson,  Report  on  the  MigratioH  to  St.  Louit, 
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Up  to  the  period  of  the  riot  in  East  St.  Louis,  houses  were 
easily  available.  The  only  congestion  experienced  at  all  fol- 
lowed the  overnight  increase  of  7,000  negroes  from  East  St. 
Louis,  after  the  riot.  Rents  then  jumped  25  per  cent,  but  nor- 
mal conditions  soon  prevailed.  Sanitation  is  poor,  but  the 
women  coming  from  the  South,  in  the  opinion  of  a  reputable 
physician  of  the  city,  are  good  housewives.  New  blacks  have 
been  added  to  all  of  the  negro  residential  blocks.  In  the  ten- 
ement district  there  have  been  no  changes.  The  select  negro 
residential  section  is  the  abandoned  residential  district  of  the 
whites.  Few  new  houses  have  been  built.  An  increase  of 
rent  from  $5  to  $10  per  month  is  usually  the  sequel  of  the 
turning  over  of  a  house  to  negroes. 

Community  interest  in  the  situation  was  at  first  dormant  but 
not  entirely  lacking.  The  migration  was  well  under  way  be- 
fore there  was  any  organization  to  make  an  adjustment  in 
this  unusual  situation.  Interested  individuals  made  sporadic 
efforts  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  here  and  there,  but  the  situa- 
tion was  not  really  appreciated  until  the  outbreak  in  East  St. 
Louis.  There  is  an  active  branch  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  just  recently  there 
has  been  established  a  branch  of  the  National  League  on  Urban 
Conditions  among  Negroes  to  deal  with  the  peculiarly  local 
problems.^ 

East  St.  Louis,  another  attractive  center  for  the  migrants, 
is  unique  among  northern  industrial  cities.  It  is  an  industrial 
offshoot  of  St.  Louis,  which  has  outstripped  its  parent  in  ex- 
pansion. Its  geographical  advantage  has  made  it  a  formidable 
rival  even  with  its  less  developed  civic  institutions.  Perched 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  twenty-seven  rail- 
roads radiating  from  it,  within  easy  reach  of  the  coal  mines, 
there  has  been  made  possible  a  rapid  and  uneven  growth.  It 
has  doubled  its  population  for  three  successive  decades.  Re- 
volving around  this  overgrown  center  are  a  number  of  small 
towns:  Brooklyn,  Love  joy,  Belleville,  Venice,  Granite  City  and 
Madison.     Its  plant  owners  live  in  St.  Louis  and  other  cities, 

»  Reports  of  the  National  Urban  League,  1916,  1917. 
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and  consequently  have  little  civic  interest  in  East  St.  Louis. 
Land  is  cheaper,  taxes  are  low.  In  fact,  some  of  the  largest 
concerns  have  been  accused  of  evading  them  entirely.  It  has 
been  artificially  fed  and,  in  process  of  growth,  there  have  been 
irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the  community  which  eventu- 
ally culminated  in  the  greatest  disgrace  of  the  North,  the  mas- 
sacre of  about  one  hundred  negroes. 

Fifty  years  ago  before  the  river  dividing  St.  Louis  from 
East  St.  Louis  was  bridged,  men  rowed  over  from  St.  Louis 
for  their  cock  fights,  dog  fights  and  prize  fights.  Escaped 
prisoners  found  a  haven  there.  The  town  was  called  "  The 
Bloody  Isle."  The  older  population  is  made  up  of  whites  from 
West  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Kentucky  and  Georgia.  The  men 
who  have  risen  to  political  prominence  in  the  city  are  for  the 
most  part  saloon  keepers.  As  many  as  100  saloons  flourished 
in  the  town  before  the  riot  The  city  government  has  always 
been  bad.  The  attitude  of  the  citizenry  appeared  to  be  that 
of  passive  acceptance  of  conditions  which  must  not  be  interfered 
with.  As  an  example  of  the  state  of  mind,  much  surprise  was 
manifested  when  an  investigation  of  the  rioting  was  begun. 
Criminals  have  been  known  to  buy  immunity.  The  mayor  was 
assassinated  some  time  ago  and  little  or  no  effort  was  made  to 
punish  his  murderers. 

Long  before  an  influx  was  felt,  it  had  been  foreseen  and 
mentioned  by  several  men,  most  notably,  Mr.  Charles  Nagel, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  under  President  Taft.  The 
East  St.  Louis  plants  had  been  going  to  Ellis  Island  for  laborers. 
When  this  supply  was  checked,  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
negroes.  Agents  were  sent  to  Cairo  to  get  men  en  route  further 
North.  One  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a  Texas  paper 
promised  negroes  $3.05  a  day  and  houses.  It  is  estimated  that 
as  a  result  of  this  beckoning  the  increase  in  population  due  to 
the  migration  was  5,000.  A  number  of  other  negro  migrants, 
however,  work  in  East  St.  Louis  and  live  in  St.  Louis,  Lovejoy 
and  Brooklyn,  a  negro  town.  The  school  registration  of  the 
city  showed  that  the  largest  numbers  of  these  blacks  came  from 
Mississippi  and  West  Tennessee.    Despite  the  advertisement  for 
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men  in  Texas  newspapers,  few  came  to  this  city  from  that 
State." 

The  industries  requiring  the  labor  of  these  negroes  were 
numerous.  The  packing  plants  of  Swift,  Armour,  Nelson  and 
Morris  employ  large  numbers  of  negroes.  In  some  of  the  un- 
skilled departments  fifty  per  cent  of  the  employes  are  black. 
The  Aluminum  Ore  Works  employs  about  600  blacks  and  1,000 
whites.  This  is  the  plant  in  which  occurred  the  strike  which 
in  a  measure  precipitated  the  riot.  The  Missouri  Malleable 
Iron  Works  makes  it  a  policy  to  keep  three  classes  of  men  at 
work  and  as  nearly  equal  numerically  as  possible.  The  usual 
division  is  one-third  foreign  whites,  one-third  American  whites 
and  one-third  blacks.  The  theory  is  that  these  three  elements 
will  not  unite  to  strike.  Negroes  are  also  employed  in  the 
glass  works,  cotton  presses  and  transfer  yards.  Their  wages 
for  unskilled  work  ranges  from  $2.75  to  $3.Y5  generally  for 
eight  hours  a  day.  Semiskilled  work  pays  from  36  cents  to 
50  cents  an  hour. 

The  housing  of  the  negro  migrants  was  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  in  East  St.  Louis.  The  type  of  houses 
available  for  negroes,  before  being  burned  during  the  riot,  were 
small  dilapidated  cottages.  Congestion,  of  course,  was  a  prob- 
lem which  accompanied  the  influx  of  negroes.  The  incoming 
population,  consisting  largely  of  lodgers,  was  a  misfit  in  the 
small  cottages  designed  for  families,  and  they  were  generally 
neglected  by  the  tenant  and  by  the  local  authorities.  The  seg- 
regated vice  district  was  located  in  the  negro  locality.  The 
crowding  which  followed  the  influx  forced  some  few  negroes 
into  the  white  localities.  Against  this  invasion  there  was  strong 
opposition  which  culminated  in  trouble.' 

The  roots  of  the  fateful  horror  that  made  East  St.  Louis 
notorious,  however,  are  to  be  found  largely  in  a  no  less  notorious 
civic  structure.  Politics  of  a  shady  nature  was  the  handmaiden 
of  the  local  administration.  The  human  fabric  of  the  town 
was  made  up  of  sad  types  of  rough,  questionable  characters. 
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drawn  to  the  town  by  its  industries  and  the  money  that  flowed 
from  them.  There  was  a  large  criminal  element.  These  lived 
in  a  little  corner  of  the  town,  where  was  located  also  the  segre- 
gated vice  district.  Negroes  were  interested  in  politics.  In  fact, 
they  were  a  considerable  factor  and  succeeded  in  placing  in 
office  several  black  men  of  their  choice. 

Trouble  started  at  the  Aluminum  Ore  Works  which  employed 
a  large  number  of  whites  and  blacks.  In  February  of  1917  the 
men  struck  while  working  on  government  contracts.  Immedi- 
ately, it  is  claimed,  negroes  were  sought  for  in  other  States 
to  take  their  places.  An  adjustment  was  made,  but  it  lasted 
only  a  short  while.  Then  followed  a  second  strike  at  which 
the  employers  balked.  In  this  they  felt  reasonably  secure  for 
negroes  were  then  pouring  into  the  city  from  the  South  during 
the  spring  exodus.  There  followed  numerous  evidences  of 
brooding  conflict  such  as  insults  on  the  street  cars,  comments 
and  excitement  over  the  daily  arrival  of  large  numbers  from 
the  South.  On  one  day  three  hundred  are  said  to  have  arrived. 
Standing  on  the  streets,  waiting  for  cars,  lost  in  wandering 
about  the  streets  searching  for  homes,  the  negroes  presented  a 
helpless  group.  The  search  for  homes  carried  them  into  the 
most  undesirable  sections.  Here  the  scraggy  edges  of  society 
met.  The  traditional  attitude  of  unionists  toward  negroes  be- 
gan to  assert  itself.  Fear  that  such  large  numbers  would  weaken 
present  and  subsequent  demands  aroused  considerable  opposition 
to  their  presence.  Meetings  were  held,  exciting  speeches  were 
made  and  street  fights  became  common.  The  East  St.  Louis 
Journal  is  said  to  have  printed  a  series  of  articles  under  the 
caption,  "  Make  East  St.  Louis  a  Lily  White  Town."  It  was 
a  simple  matter  of  touching  off  the  smoldering  tinder.  In  the 
riot  that  followed  over  a  hundred  negroes  were  killed.  These, 
for  the  most  part  lived  away  from  the  places  of  the  most  vio- 
lent disturbances,  and  were  returning  home,  unconscious  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  them.  The  riot  has  recently  been  subject  to 
a  congressional  investigation,  but  few  convictions  resulted  and 
those  whites  convicted  escaped  serious  punishment.^ 
1  See  Congreisional  Report  on  the  Massacre  of  East  St.  Louis. 
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Chicago  and  Its  Environs 

Chicago,  the  metropolis  of  the  West,  remembered  in  the 
South  since  the  World's  Fair  as  a  far-away  city  of  hope  from 
which  come  all  great  things ;  unceasingly  advertised  through  its 
tremendous  mail  order  and  clothing  houses,  schools  and  in- 
dustries  until  it  became  a  synonym  for  the  "  North,"  was  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  of  negroes  from  the  South.  It  attracted 
all  types  of  men,  brought  them  in,  encouraged  them  and  cired 
for  them  because  it  needed  them.  It  is  estimated  that  within 
the  period  of  eighteen  months  beginning  January,  1916,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  negroes  entered  the  city.  This  estimate 
was  based  on  averages  taken  from  actual  count  of  daily  arrivals. 

There  were  at  work  in  this  city  a  number  of  agencies  which 
served  to  stimulate  the  movement.  The  stock  yards  were  sorely 
in  need  of  men.  It  was  reported  that  they  had  emissaries  in 
the  South.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was 
most  widely  advertised  throughout  the  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  that  employment  could  easily  be  secured  in  the 
Chicago  stock  yards  district.  The  report  was  circulated  that 
fifty  thousand  men  were  needed,  and  the  packers  were  pro- 
viding houses  for  migrants  and  caring  for  them  until  they 
had  established  themselves.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
brought  hundreds  on  free  transportation  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  men  would  enter  the  employ  of  the  company.  The 
radical  negro  newspapers  published  here  urged  negroes  to  leave 
the  South  and  promised  employment  and  protection.  It  is  in- 
deed little  wonder  that  Chicago  received  so  great  a  number. 

The  most  favorable  aspect  of  their  condition  in  their  new 
home  is  their  opportunity  to  earn  money.  Coming  from  the 
South,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  work  for  a  few  cents 
a  day  or  a  few  dollars  a  week,  to  an  industrial  center  where  they 
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can  now  earn  as  much  in  an  hour  or  a  day,  they  have  the  feel- 
ii^  that  this  city  is  really  the  land  overflowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  In  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  now  employed, 
many  of  them  are  engaged  at  skilled  labor,  receiving  the  same 
and,  in  some  cases,  greater  compensation  than  was  paid  white 
men  in  such  positions  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Talk- 
ing with  a  number  of  them  the  investigator  obtained  such  in- 
formation as,  that  men  were  working  at  the  Wilson  Packing 
House  and  receiving  $3  a  day;  at  the  Marks  Manufacturing 
Company  for  $3.75;  as  lumber  stackers  at  $4  a  day,  at  one 
of  the  rolling  mills  for  $25  a  week,  and  on  the  railroads  at 
$125  a  month.  The  large  majority  of  these  migrants  are 
engaged  in  the  packing  houses  of  Chicago  where  they  are  em- 
ployed to  do  all  sorts  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  with  the 
corresponding  compensation.^ 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  needs  of  the  migrants  could 
not  all  be  supplied  by  money.  Something  had  to  be  done  for 
their  social  welfare.  Various  agencies  assisted  in  caring  for 
the  needs  of  the  25,000  or  more  negro  migrants  who,  it  is 
estimated,  have  come  to  Chicago  within  three  years.  The  Chicago 
Renting  Agents'  Association  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
study  the  problems  of  housing  them  and  to  confer  with  leaders 
in  civic  organization  and  with  representative  negroes.  The 
Cook  County  Association  considered  the  question  of  appointing 
some  one  to  do  Sunday  School  work  exclusively  among  the 
newcomers.  The  Housing  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Women's 
Club  arranged  for  an- intensive  survey  of  housing  conditions. 
The  negroes  themselves  organized  to  help  the  recently  arrived 
members  of  the  race.  Negro  ministers,  lawyers,  physicians  and 
social  workers  cooperated  in  handling  the  problem  through 
churches,  Sunday  Schools  and  in  other  ways.' 

The  negroes  residing  in  Chicago,  who  came  from  particular 
States  in  the  South  organized  clubs  to  look  after  the  migrants 
from  their  own  States.  The  result  was  that  an  Alabama  Club, 
a  Georgia  Qub,  Mississippi  Club,  Tennessee  Oub  and  so  on 

)  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  to  Chicago. 
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were  formed.  Committees  from  these  clubs  met  the  train  and 
helped  the  newcomers  to  find  homes  and  work.  The  chief 
agency  in  handling  the  migrant  situation  in  Chicago  was  the 
local  branch  of  the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions 
among  Negroes.  The  work  which  the  league  did  for  the  mi- 
grants as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  1917  was  of  three  kinds : 
employment,  housing  and  adjustment  or  assimilation.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  Urban  League  with  regard  to  employment  was  to 
find  and,  where  possible,  to  open  new  occupations  hitherto  de- 
nied negroes.  The  housing  problem  was  urgent.  The  most  that 
the  league  was  able  to  do  thus  far  was  to  find  lodging,  to 
assist  in  finding  houses.  Lodging  accommodations  for  more 
than  400  individuals  were  personally  inspected  by  several  women 
volunteers.  It  is  impossible  to  do  much  else  short  of  the  con- 
struction of  apartments  for  families  and  for  single  men. 

The  league's  first  efforts  to  assimilate  the  new  people  started 
with  their  entrance  to  the  city.  To  see  that  they  received  proper 
directions  upon  reaching  the  railroad  station  was  an  important 
task.  It  was  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  volunteer  travelers' 
aid  society.  This  agent  met  trains  and  directed  migrants  to 
destinations  when  they  had  addresses  of  relatives  and  friends. 
In  the  absence  of  such  they  were  sent  to  proper  homes  for  lodg- 
ing, and  to  the  league  office  for  employment. 

The  great  majority  of  negroes  in  Chicago  live  in  a  limited 
area  known  as  the  South  Side.  State  Street  is  the  thorough- 
fare. It  is  the  black  belt  of  the  city.  This  segregation  is  aided 
on  one  hand  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  houses  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  desire  of  negroes  to 
live  where  they  have  greatest  political  strength.  Previous  to 
the  migration,  hundreds  of  houses  stood  vacant  in  the  sections 
of  the  district  west  of  State  Street  from  which  they  had  moved 
only  a  few  years  before,  when  it  was  found  that  better  homes 
were  available.  The  presence  of  negroes  in  an  exclusively  white 
locality  usually  brought  forth  loud  protests  and  frequently  ended 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  block  by  whites.  The  old  district 
lying  west  of  State  Street  held  the  worst  type  of  houses.  It 
was  also  in  disrepute  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  old  segre- 
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gated  vice  area.  The  newcomers,  unacquainted  with  its  repu- 
tation, found  no  hesitancy  in  moving  in  until  better  homes  could 
be  secured. 

Congestion  has  been  a  serious  problem  only  during  short 
periods  when  the  inBux  was  greater  than  the  city's  immediate 
capacity  for  distributing  them.  During  the  summer  of  1917 
this  was  the  situation.  A  canvass  of  real  estate  dealers  sup- 
plying houses  for  negroes  conducted  by  the  Chicago  Urban 
League  revealed  the  fact  that  on  a  single  day  there  were  664 
negro  applicants  for  houses,  and  only  50  supplied,  while  there 
were  97  houses  advertised  for  rent.  In  some  instances  as  many 
as  ten  persons  were  listed  for  a  single  house.  This  condition 
did  not  continue  long.  There  were  counted  thirty-six  new 
localities  opening  up  to  negroes  within  three  months.  These 
localities  were  formerly  white. 

■  An  accompaniment  to  this  congestion  was  the  increase  in 
rents  of  from  5  to  30  per  cent  and  sometimes  as  high  as  50 
per  cent.  This  was  explained  by  landlords  as  a  return  to  former 
standards  after  the  property  had  depreciated  through  the  coming 
in  of  negroes.  A  more  detailed  study  of  living  conditions 
among  the  migrants  in  Chicago  was  made  by  a  student  of  the 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  The  study  included  75 
families  of  less  than  a  year's  residence.  In  the  group  were  60 
married  couples,  128  children,  eight  women  and  nine  married 
men  with  families  in  the  South. 

How  this  large  group — 265  persons — fresh  from  a  region 
where  life  is  enlivened  by  a  mild  climate  and  ample  space  w<is 
to  find  livii^  quarters  in  an  overcrowded  section  of  two  Chicago 
blocks  was  a  problem  of  many  aspects.  A  single  furnished  room, 
rented  by  the  week,  provided  the  solution  for  each  of  41  fami- 
lies, while  24  families  rented  homes  by  the  month,  four  families 
occupied  two  rooms  each.  In  some  instances,  this  meant  over- 
crowding so  serious  as  to  threaten  morals  and  health.  The 
Urban  League  interested  corporations  and  capitalists  in  the 
construction  of  modern  apartment  houses  with  small  individual 
apartments.  It  endeavored  also  to  have  the  city  see  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  occupancy  of  the  physically  unfit  houses. 
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The  league  conducted  a  campaign  to  educate  the  masses  in  re- 
gard to  housing,  and  payment  of  exorbitant  rents  was  discour- 
aged. The  various  city  departments  were  asked  to  enforce 
ordinances  in  negro  neighborhoods.  In  this  way  the  league 
tried  to  reduce  overcrowding  and  extortionate  rentals. 

All  of  the  arrivals  here  did  not  stay.  They  were  only  tem- 
porary guests  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  proceed  further  and 
settle  in  surrounding  cities  and  towns.  This  tendency  appears 
to  have  been  to  reach  those  fields  offering  the  highest  wages 
and  most  permanent  prospects.  With  Chicago  as  a  center  there 
are  within  a  radius  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  a  number  of  smaller  industrial  centers — suburbs  of 
Chicago  in  which  enterprises  have  sprung  up  because  of  the 
nearness  to  the  unexcelled  shipping  and  other  facilities  which 
Chicago  furnished.  A  great  many  of  the  migrants  who  came 
to  Chicago  found  employment  in  these  satellite  places.* 

One  of  these  towns  was  Rockford,  a  city  of  about  55,000 
people  before  Camp  Grant  began  to  add  to  its  population.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  were  about  1,500  negroes  in  Rockford, 
1,000  of  whom  came  in  during  1916  and  1917.  The  Rockford 
Malleable  Iron  Company,  which  never  hired  more  than  -five 
or  six  negroes  until  two  years  ago,  has  nearly  one  hundred 
in  its  employ.  A  timekeeper,  five  inspectors,  a  machinist,  a 
porter,  three  foremen  and  twenty  of  the  molders  are  negroes. 
The  Free  Sewing  Machine  Company,  Emerson  and  Birmingham, 
the  Trahem  Pump  Company  and  the  two  knitting  factories 
began  also  to  employ  negroes.  The  standard  wage  prevailed, 
and,  while  the  unskilled  work  was  largely  given  to  the  negroes, 
there  were  instances  when  opportunity  was  given  for  them  to 
follow  pursuits  requiring  skill. 

Housing  showed  every  evidence  of  congestion.  The  city  was 
unprepared  for  the  unprecedented  increase  in  population  neces- 
sitated by  the  demands  of  its  factories  for  men  to  produce  muni- 
tions of  war.  The  workingmen,  however,  were  soon  better  pro- 
vided for  than  in  some  other  cities.     The  Rockford  Malleable 

>The  Detroit  branch  of  the  Urban  League  reported,  for  example,  that  ft 
great  percentage  of  its  applicants  for  work  were  from  Chicago. 
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Iron  Company  conducted  two  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
its  employes  and  rented  several  smaller  ones.'  This  company 
had  recendy  purchased  a  large  acreage  and  was  considering  the 
advisability  of  building  houses  for  its  employes,  including  the 
negro  migrants.  The  Emerson  and  Birmingham  Company  and 
the  Sewing  Machine  Company  had  similar  plans  under  advise- 
ment. 

The  Rockford  Malleable  Iron  Company  was  the  first  to  use 
negroes.  In  the  fall  of  1916  the  first  negro  employes  were 
brought  in  from  Canton,  Illinois,  through  a  Mr.  Robinson  then 
employed  by  the  company  as  a  molder.  There  were  nine 
molders  in  the  group.  Al  brief  intervals  Tuskegee  sent  up  four, 
then  five,  then  eight  and  then  six  men,  most  of  whom  had  had 
training  in  machinery  and  molding.  The  total  number  of  Tus- 
kegee boys  was  32.  Robinson  also  brought  men  from  Metrop- 
olis, Illinois,  and  from  Kankakee,  He  made  a  trip  through 
Alabama  and  brought  up  15  or  IS.  Most  of  these  were  laborers. 
Seven  laborers  came  as  a  result  of  correspondence  with  a 
physician  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  From  Christiansburg,  Vir- 
ginia, the  only  negro  blacksmith  came.  The  Urban  League 
also  sent  up  some  men  from  Chicago.  The  company  was  so 
pleased  with  the  men's  service  that  they  called  upon  the  Urban 
League  for  more  men  and  placed  in  its  hands  a  fund  for  their 
railroad  expenses.' 

Negroes  were  promoted  from  time  to  time  and  were  used 
in  every  department  of  the  shop.  One  of  the  men  was  an  in- 
spector. Two  new  machines  turning  out  work  faster  than 
any  other  machine  were  turned  over  to  the  negroes.  All  of 
them  were  given  steady  work  without  being  forced  to  lay  off, 
and  their  wages  were  increased.  Street  car  companies  and  offi- 
cials in  Rockford  have  congratulated  the  men  upon  their  con- 
duct. Two  of  the  men  who  came  up  from  the  South  were 
purchasing  property. 

When  the  increase  in  negro  population  became  noticeable,  a 

»The  two  large  houses  accotnmodated  fifty  to  sixty  men.  One  of  these 
was  known  as  the  Tuskegee  Qub  House  and  housed  only  men  from 
TuskcKee  Institute. 

*  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  to  Chicago. 
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good  deal  ai  discrimination  appeared  in  public  places.  The 
mayor  of  the  city;  therefore,  called  a  conference  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  of  representatives  from  Camp  Grant,  hotels,  skat- 
ing rinks  and  other  public  places  and  read  the  civil  rights  law 
to  them.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  Rockford  would 
not  stand  for  discrimination  between  races.  When  some  of 
the  conferees  thought  they  would  like  to  have  separate  tables 
in  the  restaurants  the  mayor  opposed  them  and  insisted  that  there 
should  be  no  such  treatment.  One  restaurant,  which  displayed 
a  sign,  "  We  do  not  cater  to  colored  trade,"  was  given  orders 
by  the  Chief  of  Police  to  take  it  down  in  fifteen  minutes,  when 
his  deputy  would  arrive  with  instructions  to  carry  out  the  law 
in  case  the  sign  was  not  removed. 

Waukegan,  a  town  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Chicago,  with 
a  total  population  of  about  22,000  has  approximately  400  negroes, 
where  two  years  ago  there  were  about  275.  The  Wilder  Tan- 
ning Company  and  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  em- 
ployed the  largest  number  of  these  negroes.  These  firms  worked 
about  60  and  80  respectively.  Smaller  numbers  were  employed 
by  the  Gas  Company,  the  Calk  Mill,  the  Cyclone  Fence  Com- 
pany, the  Northwestern  Railroad  freight  house  and  a  bed  spring 
factory  and  several  were  working  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station.  A  few  found  employment  as  porters  in 
barber  shops  and  theaters.  At  the  Wilder  Tanning  Company  and 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  opportunity  was  given 
negroes  to  do  semiskilled  work.  The  former  was  working 
negroes  into  every  branch  of  its  industry.  The  average  daily 
wage  here  was  about  $3.* 

1  In  Way,  1917,  the  Sherman  House  on  Genesee  Street  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  became  a  negro  hotel.  It  has  19  bedrooms  and  accommodates  35  men. 
It  was  poorly  managed  and  dirty.  A  barber  shop,  pool  room  and  dining 
room  were  rim  in  connection  with  it  and  were  also  poorly  managed.  The 
manager  of  the  hotel  is  one  of  the  newcomers.  A  rooming  house  and  dance 
hall  for  negroes  is  operated  in  another  section  of  the  city.  The  Wilder 
Tanning  Company  was  building  a  hotel  for  50  single  men  and  individual 
houses  of  five,  six,  seven  and  eight  rooms  for  families.  Houses  for  white 
workmen  were  to  be  built  by  the  company  after  these  were  completed. 
Lawrence  Wilder,  president  of  the  company,  stated  that  the  buildmg  of 
these  houses  was  no  "experiment."  "They  are  being  put  up  to  stay." 
Hot  and  cold  water,  hot  air,  heat,  electric  lights,  and  shower  baths  will  be 
in  the  hotel.  Single  rooms  will  rent  for  $1.25.  double  rooms  $2.50  per  week. 
No  women  will  be  pennitted  to  live  in  the  hotel.     A  social  room  will  be 
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The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  believed  that 
the  influx  did  not  cause  anything  more  than  a  ripple  on  the 
surface.  He  said :  "  I  cover  everything  when  I  say  that,  no 
apparent  increase  in  crime;  no  trouble  among  themselves;  no 
race  friction."  Theaters  began  to  discriminate,  but  soon  ceased. 
The  proprietor  of  the  Sheridan  Club  stated  that  he  took  a  group 
of  men  to  one  theater  which  had  shown  signs  of  discrimination. 
Each  man  was  told  to  purchase  his  own  ticket.  The  owner 
observing  the  scheme  admitted  them.  Very  few  restaurants 
refuse  to  serve  negroes.  Only  one  openly  segregated  them  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  dining-room.  Absolutely  no  trouble  was 
experienced  in  the  schools.  The  police  commissioner  sees  that 
the  negroes  have  the  protection  of  the  law. 

East  Chicago,  an  industrial  center  located  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Chicago  with  a  population  now  made  up  in  large 
part  of  Hungarians,  Poles,  Italians  and  negroes,  had  only  one 
negro  family  in  1915.  During  the  month  of  August,  1916,  about 
150  negroes  came  and  others  soon  followed.  At  present  there 
are  about  75  families,  35  or  40  children  of  school  age  and  about 
450  men  working  in  the  industrial  plants.  The  majority  of 
these  newcomers  were  from  the  rural  districts  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  with  a  few  from  Mississippi.  A  large  number  of 
negroes,  moreover,  live  in  Indiana  Harbor  and  in  Chicago  and 
work  in  East  Chicago.^ 

Some  of  the  people  went  to  Indiana  Harbor  for  church  serv- 

within  easy  access  of  all  occupants.  No  meals  will  be  served  at  the  hotel, 
but  will  be  served  at  the  plant  The  houses  will  be  one  and  two  stories 
and  can  be  purchased  on  a  monthly  basis.  A  street  car  line  will  connect 
the  plant  and  the  subdivision. 

Before  the  influx  the  Cyclone  Fence  Company  and  the  Calk  Mill  Com- 
pany were  said  to  have  sworn  never  to  employ  negro  labor.  The  Wilder 
Tanning  Company  and  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  have  standing 
invitations  for  negro  men  with  references. — Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration 
to  Chicago. 

'  They  were  employed  by  the  Gasselli  Chemical  Company,  Goldsmiths 
Detinning  Company,  the  International  Lead  Retinins  Company,  the  United 
States  Reduction  Company,  the  United  States  Refining  Company,  Hobson 
and  Walker's  Brick  Yard,  the  Inland  Steel  Foundry,  Interstate  Mill,  the 
Cudahy  Soap  Factory  and  the  Republic  Rolling  Mill.  The  Hobson  and 
Walker's  Brick  Yard  employed  200  and  provided  houses  within  the  yards 
for  the  families  of  the  worl^nen.  The  International  Lead  Refining  Company 
provided  lodging  for  its  men  in  remodeled  box  cars.  Wages  tor  ordinary 
labor  ranged  from  $2.S0  to  $4.S0  per  day.    This  did  not  include  the  amount 
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ices.  During  the  summer  of  1917,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  a  churdi,  but  it  was  unsuccessful  and  almost  excited 
a  racial  conflict.  The  negroes  from  Alabama  and  Georgia  com- 
plained about  the  wickedness  of  East  Chicago,  and  declared  their 
intentions  of  going  home,  "  where  they  can  sing  without  ap- 
pearing strange,  and  where  they  can  hear  somebody  else  pray 
besides  themselves."  Few  racial  dashes,  however,  have  fol- 
lowed. A  strike  which  occurred  at  Gasselli's  Chemical  Company 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  protest  of  the  foreigners  s^inst 
the  80  negroes  employed  there.  Nothing  serious  developed 
from  it.  The  only  apparent  dangers  were  in  thoi^htlessness 
on  the  part  of  negroes  in  their  conduct.  They  were  too  badly 
needed  in  industry  to  be  harshly  treated  either  by  the  foreigners 
or  their  employers.^ 

In  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  as  in  other  cities,  it  was  impossible  to 
find  out  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  approximate  number 
of  negroes.  Estimates  of  the  number  ranged  from  700  to  2,000, 
whereas,  before  the  influx,  the  black  population  was  as  low  as 
200.  The  total  population  of  Beloit  is  about  20,000.  There 
are  now  two  negro  churches,  a  Baptist  and  an  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal.  The  Baptist  church  was  said  to  be  made  up 
entirely  of  new  people.     Beloit  did  not  have  a  negro  Baptist 

that  might  be  made  by  overtime  work.  The  briijt  yard  employed  negroes 
for  unskilled  work  at  3S  cents  an  hour.  A  few  skilled  negroes  employed 
were  receiving  from  $4.75  to  $7  a  day. 

Negroes  are  fairly  wetl  scattered  throughout  the  foreign  residential  sec- 
tion. A  small  area  known  as  "  Oklahoma "  or  "  Calumet "  had  perhaps 
the  largest  number.  The  houses  were  overcrowded,  dark,  insanitary,  without 
privacy  and  generally  unattractive.  All  of  the  rooms  were  sleeping  rooms, 
usually  with  two  beds  in  a  room  accommodating  six  men.  Rent  was  high, 
and  ranged  from  $15  to  $25  a  month  for  four  and  five  room  fiats  in  very 
unattractive  buildings.  Single  lodgers  paid  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  week. 
Restaurant  rates  were  exorbitant  and  food  was  so  high  that  many  of  the 
families  bought  their  provisions  in  Chicago. 

There  were  no  churches  or  in  fact  any  wholesome  social  institutions  in 
town.  There  were  many  flourishing  saloons.  There  was  one  colored  pool 
room,  and  one  colored  restaurant.  On  occasions,  a  hall  belonging  to  the 
whites  was  used  for  dances  and  socials.— Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration 
to  Chicago. 

1  Following  each  pay  day  from  twenty  to  thirty  negroes  left  for  their 
homes  in  the  South.  Some  returned  when  their  funds  were  about  exhausted 
and  worked  five  or  six  months  more.  Others  remained  at  home  for  the 
winter.  "It  was  expected  that  the  brick  yard  would  lose  a  very  large  num- 
ber on  the  8lh  of  November.  On  the  ISth  of  December  another  large  con- 
tingent leaves  for  the  South."— Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  to  Chicago. 
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preacher  until  the  migration,  and  had  no  negro  physicians. 
Prior  to  the  influx  there  was  little  discrimination,  except  in 
some  of  the  restaurants  and  occasionally  in  the  theaters.  One 
negro  was  working  at  the  post  office,  and  another  at  the  railroad 
station.  Aside  from  these,  the  negro  men  were  practically  all 
laborers  and  porters. 

As  is  true  in  most  small  cities,  one  company  took  the  initiative 
in  sending  for  men  from  the  South.  The  Fairbanks  Morse  Com- 
pany was  the  pioneer  corporation  in  this  respect  in  Beloit.  This 
company  hires  at  present  200  men.  Most  of  these  came  from 
Mississippi.  In  fact,  Albany  and  Pontotoc,  small  towns  in 
Mississippi,  are  said  to  have  dumped  their  entire  population  in 
Beloit.  A  few  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  were  employed  there 
but  the  company  preferred  Mississippians,  atid  had  agents  at 
work  in  that  State  getting  men  for  its  plant.  It  was  said  to 
be  fair  in  its  treatment  of  negroes  and  to  pay  the  standard 
wages.* 

Milwaukee  was  one  of  the  ready  recipients  of  negro  migrants 
from  other  points  in  the  North.  Following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  consequent  cessation  of  foreign  immigration  and  the 
withdrawal  of  a  number  of  aliens  from  the  labor  market  to  - 
follow  their  national  colors,  a  large  demand  for  negro  labor 
was  for  the  first  time  created.  Milwaukee  apparently  could  not 
attract  voluntary  migration,  and  the  larger  plants  were  forced 
to  import  some  1,200  southern  negroes  to  man  their  industries. 
In  1910,  the  city  had  a  negro  population  of  980.  There  are 
now  in  Milwaukee  about  2,700  negroes  of  whom  1,500  are 


>  There  was  ^eat  congestion  in  housing,  as  the  negroes  were  restricted 
to  certain  sections  with  homes  jjsually  kept  in  insanitary  condition.  A 
very  large  housing  plan  of  the  company  met  with  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  white  citizens  who  sent  in  a.  petition  to  the  City  Council  against 
building  houses  for  negroes.  The  City  Council  said  they  wanted  the  housing 
property  for  park  purposes.  The  matter  was  taken  to  court.  The  Council 
condemred  theproperty  hut  failed  to  sustain  the  belief  that  it  was  needed 
for  a  park.  Through  various  methods  of  red  tape  and  legal  procedure 
the  matter  was  delayed.  The  company  then  built  houses  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  plans  included  two  apartment  houses  that  would  accommodate  six 
families  each.  There  were  also  in  the  course  of  erection  houses  for  men 
with  families  to  take  the  place  of  some  improvised  huts  which  the  company 
had  found  necessary  to  use  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  men.— Johnson, 
Report  on  the  Migration  to  Chicago. 
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newcomers,  not  only  from  the  South,  but  from  the  adjacent 
States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Minnesota.' 

This  migration  to  Milwaukee  caused  a  number  of  difficulties. 
The  first  ditEcuIty  to  arise  was  in  the  relationship  of  the  migrant 
to  the  old  residents  of  the  city.  Like  the  newly  arrived  for- 
eigners they  lived  rather  "  close  lives,"  had  little  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  community  and  as  a  consequence  were  slow 
in  changing  their  southern  standards.  This  lack  of  contact 
was  registered  in  the  slight  attendance  in  the  colored  churches, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  common  medium  of  personal  contact 
among  negroes.  The  leading  pastors  and  two  others  who  have 
made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  churches  complained 
that  the  newcomers,  although  accustomed  to  going  to  church 
in  their  old  homes,  "  strayed  from  the  fold  "  in  the  large  city. 
There  was  also  a  certain  unmistakable  reticence  on  the  part 
of  the  newcomers  with  respect  to  the  negroes  of  longer  resi- 
dence. The  new  arrivals  were  at  times  suspicious  of  the  motives 
of  the  older  residents,  and  resented  being  advised  how  to  con- 
duct themselves.  They  were  for  the  most  part  not  in  touch 
with  any  civic  agency.'  The  migrants,  therefore,  came  into 
contact  with  the  lower  element.  The  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  newcomers  were  those  which  the  social  outcasts 
furnished  them.* 

Another  anomaly  was  to  be  observed  in  the  motives  behind 
the  migration.  The  most  recent  European  immigrants,  unfa- 
miliar with  the  character  of  the  plants,  having  strong  bodies 
and  a  disposition  to  work,  are  engaged  as  unskilled  laborers. 
They  do  not,  of  course,  remain  at  this  level,  but  are  continually 
pushed  forward  by  later  comers.  The  men  who  filled  these 
lower  positions  were  not  the  best  type  of  foreigners.  When 
the  war  began  and  this  influx  from  Europe  was  stopped,  it  was 
for  these  positions  that  the  plants  were  forced  to  seek  men. 
Negroes  were  sought  in  the  South,  but,  unfortunately,  the  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  quantity  and  not  quality.  Those  who  were 
able  to  move  on  shortest  notice,  those  with  few  responsibilities 

'Before  1910,  114  persons  had  arrived;  between  1911  and  1915,  72;  during 
1916.  74;  durng  1917,  102;  and  during  1918.  40  persons  had  arrived. 
'  Johnson,  Report  on  ike  Migration  to  Chicago. 
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and  few  interests  at  home,  were  snapped  up  by  the  labor  agents. 
This  blunder  has  also  registered  itself  in  the  records  of  the 
city  and  the  character  of  the  negro  migrants.  This  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  little  is  known  of  Milwaukee  in  the  South. 
Unlike  Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York  and  other  northern  cities, 
it  was  not  a  popular  destination  for  voluntary  migration.  Agents 
who  scoured  the  South  for  men  testified  that  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  first  question  asked  was  whether  or  not  Milwaukee 
was  a  wet  town,  for  the  southern  States  have  prohibited  the 
sale  of  liquor.  While  Chicago  got  advertisement  in  the  South 
through  its  great  mail  order  business,  most  of  what  was  known 
of  Milwaukee  related  to  its  breweries. 

The  negroes  here,  however,  had  numerous  industrial  oppor- 
tunities. The  manner  in  which  the  trades  suddenly  opened 
up  to  them  made  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  negroes 
so  engaged.  An  intensive  study  of  a  neighborhood  showed  a 
much  wider  variety  of  skilled  negro  laborers  and  brought  to 
light  the  cases  of  many  not  otherwise  known.  One  man  in 
touch  with  the  iron  workers  of  the  city  ventured  the  statement 
that  there  were  perhaps  75  negroes  engaged  in  skilled  work 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  city.  In  a  large  number 
of  other  plants  one  or  two  negroes  had  succeeded  in  finding 
skilled  employment.  Firms  known  to  employ  negroes  in  the 
capacity  of  skilled  workmen  are  the  Plankington  Packing  Com- 
pany, Wehr  Steel  and  Machine  Shops,  the  National  Malleable 
Iron  Works,  A.  J.  Lindeman-Hoverson  Company  and  the  Mil- 
waukee Coke  and  Gas  Company.  For  the  most  part  skilled 
negroes  are  butchers  and  molders.* 

In  the  case  of  negroes  from  the  South  with  trades,  however, 
there  arose  a  situation  which  is  seldom  fully  appreciated.  A 
man  in  the  South  may  be  skilled  in  such  an  independent  trade 
as  shoemaking,  tailoring,  carpentry  and  the  like,  but  in  a  north- 
ern city  with  its  highly  specialized  industrial  processes  and  divi- 
sions of  labor,  he  must  learn  over  again  what  he  thought  he 
had  mastered,  or  abandon  his  trade  entirely  and  seek  employ- 
ment in  unskilled  lines.     The  wages  for  skilled  work  were  for 

^JohnsoD,  Report  on  the  Migration  to  Chicago. 
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butchers,  55  to  64  cents  an  hour;  for  steel  molders,  35  to  47 
cents  an  hour;  for  firemen,  $27  per  week;  for  chauffeurs,  $15 
to  $30  a  week;  for  shoemakers,  $20  a  week;  stationary  firemen. 
$24  a  week.  The  mass  of  negroes,  men  and  women,  gainfully 
employed  in  the  city  was  made  up  of  manual  laborers.  Vacan- 
cies for  negroes  in  industry  were  made  at  the  bottom.  The 
range  of  occupations  in  unskilled  work,  however,  was  fairly 
wide.  They  were  packing  house  employes,  muckers,  tannery 
laborers,  street  construction  workers,  dock  hands  and  foundry 
laborers.  Their  wages  were  for  foimdry  laborers,  32^  cents 
to  35  cents  an  hour;  for  muckers,  $28  a  week;  for  tannery 
laborers,  $24  a  week;  dock  hands,  60  cents  an  hour;  and  for 
packit^  house  laborers,  43  cents  *ui  hour  (male),  and  30M  cents 
an  hour  (female).  There  were  also  porters  in  stores  and  jan- 
itors whose  weekly  wages  averaged  between  $15  and  $18  per 
week. 

Several  firms  made  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  laborers  to 
come  from  the  South.  The  Pfister-Vogel  Company  employed  a 
negro  to  secure  them  for  this  purpose,  and  made  preparation 
for  their  lodging  and  board.  This  representative  stated  that 
he  was  responsible  for  the  presence  of  about  300  negroes  in 
the  city.  Reverend  J.  S.  Woods  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
social  settlement,  who  was  activdy  engaged  in  assisting  the 
plants,  asserted  that  he  had  placed  over  400.  The  Albert  Trostel 
Company  paid  transportation  for  nearly  100  men. 

The  principal  industries  employing  negroes  with  the  number 
employed  were  about  as  follows;' 

Number 
Firm  Male  Female 

Plankington  Paddng  Co.  78  10 

Albert  Trostel  Leather  Co 7S  30 

Faulk's  Manufacturing  Co.  34 

Hoffman  Manufacturing-  Co 2 

Tunnell  Construction  Co 10 

Milwaukee  Coke  and  Gas  Co 38 

Pfister-Vogel  Tannery   75 

A,  J.  Lindeman-Hoverson  Co 13 

National  Malleable  Iron  Co 22 

Solvay  Steel  Castings  Co.  24 

Allis  Chalmers  70 

*  Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  to  Chicago. 
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On  December  1,  1917,  the  Plankington  Packing  Company 
employed  93  men  and  27  women.  The  Pfister-Vogel  Company 
had  only  75  men  in  its  employ.  This  company,  however,  within 
18  months  had  employed  300  negroes  from  the  South. 

Concerning  the  range  of  w^es  for  negroes  in  these  lines 
the  data  provided  by  these  firms  gave  some  means  of  informa- 
tion. 

Firms  Male  Female 

Plankington  Packing  Co 43c  to  64c  an  hour  30Hc  an  hour 

Faulk's  Manufacturing  Co.  ...  35c  to  47c  an  hour  

Hoffman  Manufacturing  Co.  .  32Wc  an  hour   

Tunnell  Construction  Co $4  a  day   

Albert  Trostel  Co 40c  an  hour  30c  an  hour 

Milwaukee  Coke  and  Gas  Co.  $3.^   to    $4.^   a   ^y 

A.  J.  Lindeman-Hoverson  Co.  $3  to  $5  a  day 

National  Malleable  Iron  Co.  . .  3Sc  an  hour  to  $4  a  day 

■  Pfister-Vogel  Tannery  $22  to  $24  a  week 

The  quality  of  the  workingmen  is  of  interest  both  to  the 
employers  and  social  workers.  To  get  miiform  data  employers 
were  asked  the  principal  faults  and  principal  merits  of  their 
negro  workmen.  To  the  question,  "  What  are  the  principal 
faults  of  your  negro  workmen?  "  these  answers  were  given:  ^ 

None  that  predominate. 

The  principal  fault  of  negro  workmen  is,  they  are  slow  and  very  hard  to 

Not  good  on  rapid  moving  machinery,  have  not  had  mechanical  training; 

slow;  not  stable. 
Inclined  to  be  irregular  tn  attendance  to  work. 
Very  unsteady. 
Leave  in  summertime  for  road  work. 

To  the  question,  "  What  are  the  principal  merits  of  your 
negro  workmen?"  these  answers  were  given: 

They  are  superior  to  foreign  labor  because  they  readily  understand  what 

you  try  to  tell  them. 
Loyalty,  willingness,  cheerfulness. 
The  skilled  men  stick  and  are  good  workmen. 
Generally  speaking  they  are  agreeable  workmen. 
Quicker,  huskier,  and  can  stand  more  heat  than  other  workmen. 

^Johnson,  Report  on  Ike  Migration  to  Chicago. 
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The  attitude  of  white  and  black  workmen  toward  one  an- 
other in  none  of  the  plants  visited  presented  anything  like 
a  serious  situation.  The  following  are  answers  to  questions 
relating  to  this  sentiment  as  returned  by  the  important 
industries : ' 

No  feeling— no  complaints— no  comments. 

White  and  black  get  along  well.  There  was  a  little  trouble  some  time 
ago  between  a  Jewish  foreman  and  his  negro  workmen.  All  the 
negroes  quit.    The  matter  was  investigated  and  the  foreman  discharged 

Good. 

The  relations  are  favorable,  although  negroes  appear  a  bit  clannish. 

Good  fellowship  prevails. 

Negroes  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  get  acquainted. 

Good  in  most  cases.  Very  little  opposition.  They  are  working  as  helpers 
with  whites.    Few  objections. 

As  a  final  effort  to  get  the  opinion  of  employers  themselves- 
concerning  the  best  means  of  improving  their  labor,  a  sugges- 
tion from  them  on  this  matter  was  solicited.  Their  views  are 
subjoined :  * 

A  rather  broad  question  and  one  that  could  only  be  answered  after  con- 
siderable study.  Believe  the  great  trouble  with  negro  labor  has  been 
the  fact  that  a  poor  class  of  negroes  has  been  employed  by  many.  We 
have  a  good  lot  of  workers  now. 

Some  means  should  be  devised  to  get  them  away  from  their  general  shift- 
less ways. 

Education. 

As  a  negro  can  be  very  contented  and  happy  on  very  little,  if  their  living 
conditions  were  improved  and  the  desire  created  in  them  to  improve 
their  condition,  this  would  be  a  help  towards  encouragement  in  better- 
ing their  social  condition.  In  fact,  we  feel  that  anything  that  would 
help  to  better  the  social  attention  of  the  negro  would  make  him  a 
better  workman. 

Better  housing  and  supervision  through  some  responsible  organization. 
Some  'way  to  keep  sympathetic  watch  over  them. 

Without  doubt  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  each  of  these 
comments.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  large  number  of 
these  men  register  by  their  actions  instability,  irregularity  and 
general  shiftlessness.    Some  of  these  cases  are  inexcusable,  and 

'Johnson,  Report  on  the  Migration  to  Chicago. 
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the  only  reason  for  thtir  connection  with  the  industry  is  the  fact 
that  they  were  brought  from  the  South,  where  they  were  volun- 
tarily idle,  by  agents  of  employers.  The  importation  merely 
shifted  the  scene  of  their  deliberate  loafing  and  spasmodic  con- 
tact with  work. 

Employers  in  all  of  the  plants  know  that  they  have  had 
difficulty  in  holding  their  negro  labor,  but  do  not  know  why. 
Most  of  the  men  willing  to  leave  the  city  were  unmarried  men 
with  few  responsibilities.  These  are  the  ones  who  found  em- 
ployment there  and,  being  dissatisfied,  quit.  The  highest  negro 
labor  turnover  was  in  the  leather  factories.  But  for  this  there 
was  a  reason.  The  only  employment  permitted  negroes  there 
was  wet  and  very  disagreeable  beam  work,  and  at  wages  not 
in  excess  of  those  paid  by  neighboring  plants  with  a  different 
grade  of  work.  Inquiries  among  laboring  men  reveal  reasons 
plausible  indeed  to  the  laborers  themselves,  which  in  many  cases 
would  have  been  found  reasonable  also  by  the  employers. 

It  is  generally  known  that  all  classes  of  labor  of  all  nationali- 
ties are  in  an  unsettled  state.  Shifting  to  the  higher  paid  in- 
dustries is  common.  In  consequence  the  disagreeable  and  poorly 
paid  ones  have  suffered.  The  instability  of  negroes,  especially 
in  those  industries  that  have  been  so  hard  pressed  as  to  find 
it  necessary  to  go  South  for  men,  is  not  so  much  a  group 
characteristic  as  an  expression  of  present  tendencies  in  labor 
generally. 

Reasons  of  a  more  intimate  nature  advanced  by  the  men  for 
changing  jobs  are  numerous.  Among  these  are  dissatisfaction 
with  the  treatment  of  petty  white  bosses,  the  necessity  for  ready 
money  for  the  care  of  their  families,  the  distance  of  the  plants 
from  the  district  in  which  the  negro  workmen  live  ^  and  the 
unpleasant  indoor  work  in  certain  factories. 

The  social  condition  of  negroes  in  Milwaukee  is  not  alarming. 

There   are    indicated,    however,    unmistakable    maladjustments 

>A  simple  situation  of  this  nature  registers  itself  without  explanation 
.-igainsi  the  character  of  negroes  in  the  records  of  the  firms.  The  Pfister- 
Vogel  Company  had  a  house  on  Chnton  Street  in  which  lived  twenty  or 
more  negroes.  This  location  is  eight  or  ten  miles  away  from  the  com- 
munity in  whieh  negroes  live.  There  are  no  amusements  for  these  young 
men  around  Clinton  Street.    The  cars  stop  running  at  a  comparatively  early 
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which  require  immediate  attention.  But  even  these  will  not 
become  alarming,  if  checked  now,  when  preventive  measures  can 
be  made  practicable,  attractive  and  easy. 

The  neighborhoods  in  which  negroes  live  have  long  showed 
evidence  of  physical  and  moral  deterioration.  The  addition 
of  1,400  negroes  from  the  South,  over  70  per  cent  of  whom 
were  brought  to  the  city  by  companies  seeking  labor,  hastened 
the  deterioration  and  gave  rise  to  problems  where  only  tenden- 
cies existed  before.  Neighborhood  life  is  conspicuously  lax 
and  the  spirit  of  the  community  quite  naturally  comports  with 
the  looseness  and  immorality  of  the  district.  Though  such  con- 
ditions are  plainly  evident,  no  organized  influence  has  been 
projected  to  correct  them.  As  with  the  neighborhood,  so  with 
housing,  crime,  delinquency,  education,  recreation,  industry,  and 
the  like,  the  conditions  which  retard  developmental  habits  must 
have  constant  vigilance  and  treatment. 

hour.  If  they  go  to  the  city  they  must  either  come  back  in  a  taxicab  or  spend 
the  evening  away  from  home.  It  is  less  expensive  to  spend  the  evening 
away.  As  a  result  ihey  are  late  for  work  and  may  not  report.  If  they 
report,  they  are  tired  and  unfit  for  work.  If  they  do  not  they  are  put 
down  as  irregular  and  unsteady. — Johnson,  Report  oh  the  Migration  to 
Chicago. 
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The  Situation  at  Points  in  the  Middle  West 

The  most  important  city  in  this  section  to  be  affected  by  the 
migration  was  Pittsburgh,  the  gateway  to  the  West  The  Pitts- 
burgh district  is  the  center  of  the  steel  industry.  For  this  reason, 
the  war  caused  the  demand  for  labor  to  be  extremely  heavy  there. 
Pittsbui^h  was  one  of  the  centers  to  which  the  greatest  number 
of  negroes  went.  Before  the  migration,  a  considerable  number 
of  negroes  were  employed  there.  In  1900,  the  negro  population 
of  Allegheny  county,  in  which  Pittsburgh  is  situated,  was  27,753. 
In  1910  it  was  34,217.  When  the  migration  began,  the  county 
had  about  38,000  negroes.  Investigations  and  estimates  indicate 
that,  at  the  end  of  1917,  the  negro  population  of  the  county  had 
increased  to  almost  66,000.  Epstein  in  his  survey  of  The  Negro 
Migrant  in  Pittsburgh  said :  ^ 

From  a  canvass  of  twenty  typical  industries  in  tbc  Pittsburgh  district, 
it  was  found  that  there  were  2,550  negroes  employed  in  1915,  and  8,325  in 
1917,  an  increase  of  5,775  or  227  per  cent.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  labor 
data  from  more  than  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the  negro  employing 
concerns,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  same  ratio  of  increase  holds 
true  of  the  remaining  forty  per  cent.  On  this  basis  the  number  of  negroes 
now  employed  in  the  district  may  be  placed  at  14,000.  This  means  that 
there  are  about  9,750  more  negroes  working  in  the  district  today  than  there 
were  in  1915,  an  addition  due  to  the  migration  from  the  South. 

According  to  Epstein,  the  migration  had  been  going  on  for 
little  longer  than  one  year.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  those 
who  gave  the  time  of  residence  in  Pittsburgh  had  been  there 
less  than  one  year.  More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  single 
men  interviewed  had  been  there  less  than  six  months.  In  the 
number  who  had  been  there  for  the  longest  period,  married 
men  predominated,  showing  the  tendency  of  this  class  to  become 

I  Epstein,  Tht  Negro  Migrant  in  PiUsbvrgk,  p.  7. 
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permanent  residents.  This  fact  becoming  evident,  some  in- 
dustrial concerns  bringing  men  from  the  South,  having  learned 
from  bitter  experience  that  the  mere  delivery  of  negroes  from 
a  southern  city  did  not  guarantee  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor, 
made  an  effort  to  secure  married  men  only,  and  even  to  investi- 
gate them  prior  to  their  coming.  Differences  in  recruiting 
methods  may  also  explain  why  some  employers  and  labor  agents 
hold  a  very  optimistic  view  of  the  negro  as  a  worker,  while 
others  despair  of  him.  The  reason  why  Pittsburgh  has  been 
unable  to  secure  a  stable  labor  force  is  doubtless  realized  by 
the  local  manufacturers.  Married  negroes  come  to  the  North 
to  stay.  They  desire  to  have  their  families  with  them,  and 
if  they  are  not  accompanied  North  by  their  wives  and  children 
they  plan  to  have  them  follow  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

It  would  appear  that  the  stability  of  the  labor  supply  de- 
pended to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  housing  conditions.  It 
was  found  that  in  many  instances  men  who  had  families  went 
to  other  cities  where  they  hoped  to  find  better  accommodations. 
The  Pittsburgh  manufacturer  wiU  never  keep  an  efficient  labor 
supply  of  negroes  until  he  learns  to  compete  with  the  employers 
of  other  cities  in  a  housing  program  as  well  as  in  wages.  The 
negro  migration  in  Pittsburgh,  however,  did  not  cause  a  dis- 
placement of  white  laborers.  Every  man  was  needed,  as  there 
were  more  jobs  than  men  to  fill  them.  Pittsburgh's  industrial 
life  was  for  a  time  dependent  upon  the  negro  labor  supply,  and 
the  city  has  not  received  a  sufficient  supply  of  negroes,  and  cer- 
tainly not  so  many  as  smaller  industrial  towns,  although  the 
railroads  and  a  few  of  the  industrial  concerns  of  the  locality 
have  had  labor  agents  in  the  South.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties because  of  the  obstructive  tactics  adopted  in  certain 
southern  communities  to  prevent  the  negro  exodus,  they  have 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  bringing  several  thousand  negroes  into 
this  district,  "  One  company,  for  instance,"  says  Epstein, 
"  which  imported  about  a  thousand  men  within  the  past  year, 
had  only  about  three  hundred  of  these  working  at  the  time  of 
the  investigator's  visit  in  July,  1917,  One  railroad,  which  is 
said  to  have  brought  about  fourteen  thousand  people  to  the 
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North  within  the  last  twelve  months,  has  been  able  to  keep  an 
average  of  only  eighteen  hundred  at  work,"  These  companies, 
however,  have  failed  to  hold  the  newcomers. 

The  problems  created  by  this  sudden  increase  of  Pittsburgh's 
population  were  very  grave.  In  the  early  part  of  1917,  plans 
were  formulated  to  make  a  social  survey  of  the  migrants  in 
Pittsburgh.  Cooperating  in  this  survey  were  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  Churches  of  Christ  and  the  National  League  on 
Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes.  In  March,  1917,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  instructed  the  sanitary 
inspectors  to  pay  special  attention  to  all  premises  occupied  by 
the  "  newcomers."  Another  step  in  this  direction  was  the  es- 
tablishment in  that  city  of  a  branch  of  the  National  League 
on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes. 

A  survey  made  in  1917  showed  that  the  housing  situation  was 
the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  migrants'  social  problems,  and 
that  in  order  to  have  improvements  in  other  lines  housing  con- 
ditions must  be  made  better.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  incident  to  the  war,  because  the  taxation 
system  sttll  does  not  encourage  improvements  and  because  of 
investment  attractions  other  than  in  realty,  few  houses  had 
been  built  and  practically  no  improvements  had  been  made.  This 
was  most  strikingly  apparent  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city. 
In  the  negro  sections,  for  instance,  there  had  been  almost  no 
houses  added  and  few  vacated  by  whites  within  the  previous 
two  years.  The  addition,  therefore,  of  thousands  of  negroes 
just  arrived  from  southern  States  meant  not  only  the  creation 
of  new  negro  quarters  and  the  dispersion  of  negroes  through- 
out the  city,  but  also  the  utmost  utilization  of  every  place  in 
the  negro  sections  capable  of  being  transformed  into  habitations. 
Attics  and  cellars,  storerooms  and  basements,  churches,  sheds 
and  warehouses  had  to  be  employed  for  the  accommodation 
of  these  newcomers.  Whenever  a  negro  had  space  which  he 
could  possibly  spare,  it  was  converted  into  a  sleeping  place;  as 
many  beds  as  possible  were  crowded  into  it,  and  the  maximum 
number  of  men  per  bed  were  lodged.    Either  because  their  own 
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rents  were  high  or  because  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  the  sudden,  and,  for  all  they  knew,  temporary 
harvf^st,  or  perhaps  because  of  the  altruistic  desire  to  assist  their 
race  fellows,  a  majority  of  the  negroes  in  Pittsburgh  converted 
their  homes  into  lo(%ing  houses. 

Because  rooms  were  hard  to  come  by  the  lodgers  were  not  disposed  to 
complain  about  the  living  conditions  or  the  prices  charged.  They  were  on!)' 
too  glad  to  secure  a  place  where  they  could  share  a  half  or  at  least  a  part 
of  an  unclaimed  bed.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  find  room  for  a  family,  as 
most  boarding  houses  would  accept  only  single  men,  and  refused  to  admit 
women  and  children.  Many  a  man,  who  with  his  family  occupied  only 
one  or  two  rooms,  made  place  for  a  friend  or  former  townsman  and  hit 
family.  In  many  instances  this  was  doat  from  unselfish  motives  and  in 
a  humane  spirit.' 

How  the  n^roes  are  employed  will  throw  more  light  on  their 
situation.    The  Epstein  investigation  showed  that 

Nine^-five  per  cent  of  the  migrants  who  stated  their  occupations  were 
doing  unskilled  labor,  in  the  steel  mills,  the  building  trades,  on  the  railroads, 
or  acting  as  servants,  porters,  janitors,  cooks  and  cleaners.  Only  twenty,  or 
four  per  cent  out  of  493  migrants  whose  occupations  were  ascertained,  were  | 

doing  what  may  be  called  semiskilled  or  skilled  work,  as  puddlers,  mold- 
setters,  painters  and  carpenters.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  South  59  out 
of  529  claimed  to  have  been  eng^ed  in  skilled  labor,  while  a  large  number  . 

were  rural  workers.  I 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  of  migrants  in  Pitts- 
burgh as  compared  with  statements  of  occupations  in  the  South ; 

Occupations               In  Pittsburgh           %             In  South  % 

Common  laborer  468                     95                  286  54 

Skilled  or  semiskilled  20                      4                   59  II             | 

Farmer    81  IS 

Miner  36  7 

Sawmill  workers  9  2 

Ran  own  farm  or  father's  farm  22  5            I 

Ban  farm  on  crop  sharing  basis  33  6 

Other  occupations  S                       I                     0  0            , 

It  seems  clear  that  most  of  the  migrants  were  engaged  in 
unskilled  labor.     The  reason  given  by  the  manufacturers  in  I 

'Epstein,  The  Negro  Migrant  in  Pittsburgh,  pp.  7-8. 
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aax)unting  for  this  disparity  were  that  the  migrants  are  ineffi- 
cient and  unstable,  and  that  the  opposition  to  them  on  the  part 
of  the  white  labor  prohibits  their  use  on  skilled  jobs.'  Ninety- 
iive  per  cent  of  the  negro  workers  in  the  steel  mills  were  unskilled 
laborers.  "  In  the  bigger  plants,"  says  the  investigator,  "  where 
many  hundreds  of  negroes  are  employed,  almost  one  hundred 
per  cent  are  doing  common  labor,  while  in  the  smaller  plants, 
a  few  might  be  found  doing  labor  which  required  some  skill." 
Epstein  believes  that  this  idea  is  often  due  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  heads  of  departments  and  other  labor  employers.  A  sym- 
pathetic superintendent  of  one  of  the  large  steel  plants  said 
that  in  many  instances  it  was  the  superintendents  and  managers 
themselves  who  are  not  alive  to  their  own  advantage,  and  so 
oppose  the  negroes  in  doing  the  better  classes  of  work.  The 
same  superintendent  said  that  he  had  employed  negroes  for 
many  years;  that  a  number  of  them  had  been  connected  with 
his  company  for  several  years;  that  they  are  just  as  efficient 
as  the  white  people.  More  than  half  of  the  twenty-five  negroes 
in  his  plant  were  doing  semiskilled  and  even  skilled  work.  He 
had  one  or  two  negro  foremen  over  negro  gangs,  and  cited 
an  instance  of  a  black  man  drawing  $114  in  his  last  two  weeks' 
pay.  This  claim  was  supported  by  a  very  intelligent  negro  who 
was  stopped  a  few  blocks  away  from  the  plant  and  questioned 
as  to  the  conditions  there.  While  admitting  everything  that 
the  superintendent  said,  and  stating  that  there  is  now  absolute 
free  opportunity  for  negroes  in  that  plant,  the  man  asserted 
that  these  conditions  have  obtained  within  the  last  year.' 

It  was  found  that  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  great  mass 
of  workers  get  higher  wages  than  in  the  places  from  which 

>The  latter  objection  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  white  bargemen  of 
a  big  steel  company  who  wanted  to  walk  out  because  black  workers  were 
introduced  among  them,  and  who  were  only  appeased  by  the  provision  of 
separate  quarters  for  the  negroes.  While  there  is  an  undeniable  hostility 
to  negroes  on  the  part  of  a  few  while  workers,  the  objection  is  frequently 
exaggerated  by  prejudiced  gang  bosses. 

'  The  same  superintendent  told  of  an  episode  illustrating  the  amicable 
relations  existing  in  his  shop  between  white  and  black  workers.  He  related 
that  a  gang  of  workers  had  come  to  him  with  certain  complaints  and  the 
threat  of  a  walkout.  When  their  grievances  had  been  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
they  pointed  to  the  lonely  black  man  in  their  group  and  said  that  they  were 
not  ready  to  go  back  unless  their  negro  fellow  worker  was  satisfied. 
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they  come.  Fifty-six  per  cent  received  less  than  $2  a  day  in 
the  South,  while  only  five  per  cent  received  such  wages  in  Pitts- 
burgh. However,  the  number  of  those  who  said  they  received 
high  wages  in  the  South  is  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
receiving  them  there.  Fifteen  per  cent  said  they  received  more 
than  $3.60  a  day  at  home,  while  only  five  per  cent  said  they 
received  more  than  that  rate  for  twelve  hours'  work  there. 
Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  453  persons  stating  their  earnings 
here,  earn  less  than  $3  a  day.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  earn  from 
$3  to  $3.60  a  day,  while  only  five  per  cent  earn  more  than 
$3.60  a  day.  The  average  working  day  for  both  Pittsburgh 
and  the  South  is  ten  and  four-tenths  hours.  The  average  wage 
is  $2.85  here;  in  the  South  it  amounted  to  $2.16.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  point  out  that  the  number  of  married  men  who; 
work  longer  hours  and  receive  more  money  is  proportionately 
greater  than  that  of  the  single  men,  who  have  not  "  given  hostage 
to  fortune." 

Judging  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  habits  of  livii^ 
among  the  negro  migrants  in  Pittsburgh,  they  are  of  the  best 
class  of  their  race.  Chief  among  those  to  be  mentioned  is  their 
tendency  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicants  although  it  has 
often  been  said  that  the  cause  of  the  migration  from  the  South 
was  due  to  the  desire  of  negroes  in  prohibition  States  to  go 
where  they  may  make  free  use  of  whisky.  In  this  city  it  was 
observed  that  out  of  470  persons  who  answered  questions  with 
reference  to  whether  or  not  they  imbibed  only  210  of  them 
said  that  they  drank,  while  267  made  no  use  of  intoxicants 
at  all.  It  was  also  observed  that  among  those  who  have  families, 
the  percentage  of  those  addicted  to  drink  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  others  who  are  single  or  left  their  families  in  the  South. 
This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  these  negroes 
who,  according  to  statistics,  have  not  experienced  a  wave  of 
crime.  The  records  of  the  courts  show  numerous  small  offenses 
charged  to  the  account  of  negroes,  but  these  usually  result  from 
temptations  and  snares  set  by  institutions  of  vice  which  are 
winked  at  by  the  community. 

These  negroes,  on  the  whole,  are  thrifty  and  will  eventually 
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attach  themselves  permanently  to  the  community  through  the 
acquisition  of  desirable  property  and  elevation  to  positions  of 
trust  in  the  industries  where  they  are  employed.  Evidences  of 
the  lazy  and  shiftless  and  the  immoral  are  not  frequent,  because 
of  a  sort  of  spirit  of  thrift  pervading  the  whole  group.  Many 
of  the  families  have  savings  accounts  in  banks,  and  practically 
all  of  the  married  men  separated  from  their  families  in  the 
South  send  a  lai^e  portion  of  their  earnings  from  time  to  time. 
Money  order  receipts  and  stubs  of  checks  examined  show  that 
these  remittances  to  distant  families  range  from  between  $5  to 
$10  a  week.  Others  have  seen  fit  to  divert  their  income  to 
objects  more  enterprising.  They  are  educating  their  children, 
purchasing  homes  and  establishing  businesses  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  their  own  peculiar  group. 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  most  migrants  tn  this  city, 
several  persons  have  seen  fit  to  make  a  cc»nparison  of  the  negro 
and  foreign  labor,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not 
the  employment  of  negroes  in  the  North  will  he  permanent,  as 
they  may  easily  be  displaced  by  the  foreigners  immigrating  into 
this  country  in  the  future.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  blacks  are  profitable  laborers,  but  that  their  efficiency  must 
be  decidedly  increased  to  compete  with  that  of  the  white  workers. 
Some  of  the  faiUts  observed  are  that  they  are  as  yet  unadapted 
to  the  "  heavy  and  pace-set  labor  in  the  steel  mills."  Accustomed 
to  the  comparatively  easy  going  plantation  and  farm  work  of 
the  South,  it  will  take  some  time  for  these  migrants  to  find 
themselves.  "  They  can  not  even  be  persuaded  to  wait  until 
pay  day,  and  they  like  to  get  money  in  advance,  following  the 
habit  that  they  acquired  from  the  southern  credit  system.  It 
is  often  secured  on  very  flimsy  pretexts  and  spent  immediately 
in  the  saloons  and  similar  places."  Yet  the  very  persons  who 
make  this  estimate  of  the  negro  laborer  say  that  ihe  negroes 
born  in  the  North  or  who  have  been  in  the  North  some  time 
are  as  efficient  as  the  whites,  and  that  because  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  the  ways  of  this  country,  they  are  often 
much  better  than  the  foreign  laborers  who  understand  neither. 

The  principal  industrial  centers  in  Ohio  to  which  the  migrants 
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went  were  Cincinnati,  Middletown,  Akron,  Dayton,  Springfield, 
Youngstown,  Columbus  and  Qeveland.  The  city  which  took 
the  lead  in  endeavoring  to  handle  the  migration  problem  was 
Cleveland.  This  was  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  fact 
that  the  housing  conditions  in  Geveland  were  especially  bad. 
Investigations  made  in  the  summer  of  ldl7  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  showed  that  housing  conditions  never  were  so 
in  need  of  remedying  as  they  were  at  that  time.  The  influx 
of  negroes,  thousands  of  whom  were  living  in  box  cars  on 
railway  sidings,  was  only  one  feature  of  the  problem,  investi- 
gators say.  In  nearly  every  part  of  the  city,  and  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  manufacturing  plants,  workers  are  herded 
together,  paying  as  much  as  $8  a  week  for  a  single  room  for 
a  whole  family.' 

The  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation  appointed  a  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  both  races,  to  study  problems 
made  acute  in  Cleveland  by  the  recent  incoming  of  probably 
10,000  negroes  from  the  South.  At  the  first  meeting  of  this 
committee,  August  3,  1917,  the  city  welfare  department  an- 
nounced that  61  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  workhouse  at 
Warrensville  were  negroes  and  that  of  100  women  66  were 
negroes.  The  normal  proportion  of  negroes  in  the  workhouse 
before  the  migration  began  was  about  10  per  cent,  he  said. 
This  had  mounted  rapidly  in  the  last  year.  It  was  brought 
out  that  the  cause  of  this  increase  lay  in  housing  congestion, 
lack  of  opportunities  for  recreation  and  because  negro  migrants 
are  ignorant  of  the  city's  customs,  laws  and  ordinances.  A  sub- 
committee was  therefore  appointed  to  look  into  this  matter, 
as  well  as  into  that  of  perils  surrounding  newly  arrived  negro 
girls.  A  subcommittee  was  also  appointed  to  study  housing 
congestion  and  health  problems.  The  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Real  Estate  Board  reiterated  that  there  were  10,000  houses, 
renting  at  $25  and  under,  needed  at  the  present  time  for  both 
negro  and  white  residents,  and  that,  owing  to  labor  difficulties 
and  the  high  price  of  building  materials,  very  little  had  been 
done  to  relieve  the  situation.     He  stated  that  a  partial  solution 

^Cleveland  Ntws.  August  11,  1917. 
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could  be  found  in  inducing  both  negro  and  white  people  who 
could  afford  to  build  or  buy  houses  to  do  so,  and  thus  free  more 
houses  for  those  who  can  not  afford  to  buy  them.  It  was 
asserted  that  unless  something  should  be  done  before  cold  weather 
the  housing  problem  wouid  become  acute.^  To  assist  in  meeting 
the  house  shortage  a  group  of  prominent  negroes  organized 
"  The  Realty  Housing  and  Investment  Company."  * 

The  negro  churches  and  other  organizations  cooperated  tq 
the  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  newly  arrived 
negroes.  In  December,  1917,  all  the  organizations  and  agencies 
working  to  aid  the  migrants  were  united  in  the  Negro  Welfare 
Association  of  Cleveland.*  William  R.  Connors,  a  negro  social 
worker,  was  employed  as  executive  secretary  of  the  new  organi- 
zation, beginning  January  1,  and  offices  were  opened  in  the  Phyl- 
lis Wheatley  Association  Building  at  East  40th  Street  and  Cen- 
tral Avenue.  The  budget  for  the  first  year  was  estimated  at 
about  $5,000. 

The  organization  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  the  problems 
confronting  the  negro  people  there  and  cooperated  with  other 
agencies  in  the  following  activities :  relief  work,  nursing  service, 
legal  aid,  employment,  promoting  thrift,  providing  recreation 
through  the  public  schools  and  otherwise,  studying  the  delin- 
quency problem,  caring  for  discharged  prisoners  in  cooperation 
with  the  workhouse  and  promoting  community  singing.  It  in- 
vestigated the  social  conditions  among  negroes,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  those  agencies  which  are  needed,  or  to  point  out 
the  needs  to  the  organization  already  established.  It  endeavored 
to  educate  the  negro  public  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  possi- 

'  Clevelatid  Plain  Dealtr.  August  4,  1917. 

*An  advertisement  of  this  company  in  the  ClevtUmd  Advocate  was  as 
follows : 

Cleveland  is  short  10,000  houses : 

The  city  on  Lake  Erie  is  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  "  H outing  the 
People!"  We  have  been  on  the  job  day  in  and  day  out  and  are  pleased  to 
announce  that  we   have  just  played  a  master  stroke. 

You  may  ask  what  is  it?    We  will  answer. 

We  have  just  secured  the  group  of  seven  apartment  houses  which  are 
rapidly  nearing  completion  on  East  40th  Street  between  Central  and  Scoville 
Avenues.  Three  and  four  room  suites  with  bath,  hot  water,  electric  lights, 
^s  ranges,  heating  appliances,  refrigerators,  Murphy  in-a-dor  beds.  Laundry 
just  waiting  to  be  occupied.    All  for  colored  people. 

■  Cleveland  Town  Topics,  December  22,  1917. 
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bilities  of  a  definite  social  program  and  to  its  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  it  is  carried  out 

In  June,  1916,  a  call  was  issued  for  a.  statewide  conference 
of  representative  white  and  colored  people  to  be  held  at  the 
capital  of  the  State,  Columbus,  on  July  12,  1916,  to  take  steps 
toward  caring  for  the  100,000  negro  migrants  believed  to  have 
remained  in  Ohio.  Atnong  those  who  signed  the  call  were  J. 
Walter  Wills,  President  of  Cleveland  Association  of  Colored 
Men;  Reverend  H.  C.  Bailey,  President  of  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People;  W.  S.  Scar- 
borough, President  of  Wilberforce  University;  Charles  Johnson, 
Superintendent  of  Champion  Chemical  Company,  Springfield, 
and  Edward  T.  Banks,  member  of  Charter  Commission,  Dayton.* 
The  mayors  of  Ohio  cities  named  delegates  to  the  conference. 
At  this  conference  the  Ohio  Federation  for  the  Uplift  of  the 
Colored  People  was  formed,  and  an  extensive  program  designed 
to  improve  economic  and  social  conditions  was  outlined. 
Branches  of  the  Federation  were  soon  established  at  Akron, 
Columbus,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Piqua,  Steubenville, 
Youngstown  and  other  points. 

Reports  showing  labor,  housing,  general  welfare  and  health 
conditions  among  the  negroes  throughout  the  State  were  com- 
piled and  distributed  broadcast.  It  was  also  decided  to  send 
lecturers  through  Ohio  cities  to  visit  negro  centers  for  the 
purpose  of  instilling  within  the  race  a  desire  for  better  living 
conditions.  A  campaign  was  waged  also  to  bring  about  greater 
censorship  of  motion  pictures.  Efforts  were  made  to  have  the 
State  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  State  and  City  Labor 
Bureaus  actively  interest  themselves  in  the  proHem  of  negro 
employment.' 

The  State  of  Ohio  also  undertook  an  investigation  of  the 
migration  movement.  Reports  to  the  Ohio  branch.  Council 
of  National  Defense,  indicated  a  very  serious  situation  resulting 
from  the  exodus  of  negroes.  An  investigation  at  direction  of 
Governor  Cox  was  conducted  by  the  Council  and  State  Depart- 

*Dayton  News,  July  7,  1917. 

'  Cincintiati  Enquirer,  September  12,  1917 
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ment,  to  get  as  much  information  as  possible  concerning  the 
unprecedented  migratioa  The  first  work  was  a  study  of  health 
conditions  in  several  cities  by  the  State  Department  of  Health, 
which  took  immediate  steps  to  correct  evils.  The  negroes  who 
were  coming  into  the  State  were  being  crowded  into  the  negro 
sections  of  the  various  cities  in  such  a  way  that  the  health  of 
these  communities  in  many  cases  was  being  seriously  threatened. 
The  Council  of  National  Defense  asked  the  Ohio  branch  for 
information  on  the  migration,  particularly  to  leam  if  it  had 
been  artificially  stimulated  and  accelerated  by  agencies  that  have 
paid  so  many  dollars  a  head  for  every  negro  from  the  South.' 

Detroit,  because  of  its  importance  as  an  industrial  center, 
was  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  largest  number  of  migrants 
to  Michigan  went.  The  n^ro  population  of  the  city  in  1910 
was  5,741.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  city  has  between  25,000 
and  35,000  Uacks,  three-fourths  or  more  of  whom  have  come 
there  during  the  past  two  years.  As  elsewhere,  the  majority 
of  the  negroes  are  in  unskilled  occupations.  There  is,  however, 
a  considerable  number  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers.  De- 
troit was  formerly  a  city  where  the  negro  was  restricted  to 
a  very  few  lines  of  work. 

The  wartime  pressing  needs  of  the  industrial  enterprises  have 
caused  the  barriers  to  be  removed.  The  available  evidence  that 
Detroit  has  removed  the  barriers  from  the  employment  of  negroes 
in  many  lines  is  considerable.  There  were  calls  for  336  truckers, 
160  molders,  109  machinists,  45  core  makers  and  for  a  number 
of  other  miscellaneous  skilled  and  semiskilled  men.  Most  of 
the  women  were  wanted  in  domestic  and  personal  service  in 
private  homes,  but  32  calls  came  from  a  garment  factory,  18 
from  a  cigar  factory  and  19  for  ushers  in  a  theater. 

Their  wages  were  exceptionally  high  according  to  Dr.  George 
E.  Haynes'  intensive  study  of  the  returns  of  407  families.  One 
received  between  $30  and  $39  a  month;  three  received  between 
$40  and  $49,  six  received  between  $60  and  $69;  20  received 
between  $70  and  $79;  96  received  between  $80  and  $89;  6  re- 
ceived between  $90  and  $99;  27  received  between  $100  and  $119; 
^  Columbiu  Dispatch.  August  I,  I9I7, 
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21  received  between  $120  and  $129,  and  4  received  $140  or 
more  a  month.  There  was  a  man  working  at  $6.30  a  day. 
The  number  of  days  they  were  employed  a  month  could  not 
be  ascertained.  There  were  161  men  whose  monthly  wages 
were  doubtful  or  unknown,  two  men  were  the  owners  of  a  busi- 
ness and  five  were  unemployed.  Of  the  45  women  who  were 
the  heads  of  families,  13  were  doing  day's  work  at  $2  a  day 
and  one  at  $2.50  a  day,  but  the  number  of  days  they  were 
employed  could  not  be  ascertained  and  so  the  monthly  wages 
could  not  be  calculated.  There  were  two  women  earning  be- 
tween $40  and  $49  a  month  and  three  earning  between  $70 
and  $79  a  month.  The  monthly  wages  of  26  were  doubtful 
or  unknown.  "  As  far  as  these  figures  are  typical  of  the  wages 
of  negro  workmen  in  Detroit,"  says  I>r.  Haynes,  "  they  show 
that  the  prevailing  wages  of  the  men  are  from  about  $70  to 
$119  a  month;  for,  159  of  the  194  men  whose  wages  were 
ascertained  were  receiving  wages  ranging  between  these  amounts. 
The  prevailing  wage  for  women  is  about  that  of  those  doing 
day  work,  $2  a.  day."  * 

In  Detroit,  as  in  other  places,  there  is  conflict  of  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  the  negro  as  a  laborer.  The  survey  of  the 
migrants  there  showed  that  there  were  diverse  views  about  the 
suitability  of  negro  labor.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Culver,  General 
Manager  of  the  Detroit  Employers  Association,  thought  some 
employers  were  highly  pleased  with  negro  workmen  and  some 
were  not.     He  said : 

There  are  two  tines  of  adverse  opinion  about  the  ne^fo  as  a  workman ; 
first,  nine-tenths  of  the  complaints  of  employers  are  that  he  is  too  slow. 
He  does  not  make  the  speed  that  the  routine  of  efficient  industry  demands. 
He  is  lacking  in  the  regularity  demanded  by  routine  of  industry  day  by 
day.  Second,  the  negro  has  been  observed  to  be  disinclined  to  work  out- 
of-doors  when  the  cold  weather  comes.  Employers  have  discussed  this 
and  have  not  found  ihe  negro  satisfactory  on  this  point.  Unless  the  negroes 
overcome  this  practice  employers  will  turn  to  other  sources  of  supply  when 
their  present  extreme  needs  are  past.  Employers  must  have  a  labor  supply 
upon  which  they  can  depend  at  all  seasons — laborers  who  will  work  out-of- 
doors  winter  as  well  a 


1  Haynes,  Survey  of  Ihe  Migrants  in  Detroit. 
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Speaking  of  the  colored  women  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  garments  by  the  Krolick  Company,  Mr.  Cohen,  the  super- 
intendent, said  his  greatest  difficulty  was  in  overcoming  the 
timidity  of  the  girls  and  in  inducing  them  to  believe  they  can 
become  successful  operators  and  earn  good  wages. 

The  peculiar  situation  caused  by  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
city's  negro  population  was  met  by  organized  efforts  directed, 
in  the  main,  by  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League  on 
Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  which  here  also  took  the 
lead  in  helping  the  migrants  adjust  themselves,'  Among  the 
important  things  done  by  the  league  were  the  establishing  of  a 
vocational  bureau,  a  bureau  of  investigation  and  information  re- 
garding houses,  and  a  committee  on  recreation;  the  inaugurating 
of  a  ten  cent  "  newcomers  "  community  dance,  which  was  held 
every  Tuesday  evening  in  a.  public  school  in  the  heart  of  the 
negro  district;  the  development  of  athletic  features  for  the  im- 
migrants, and  the  organization  of  a  branch  of  "  Camp  Fire 
Girls."  The  league  induced  one  of  the  largest  foundries  to 
build  low-priced  homes  for  its  negro  employes  near  the  plant. 
It  also  somewhat  relieved  the  housing  problem  by  the  purchase 
of  leases  from  the  proprietresses  of  a  number  of  disorderly 
houses  which  were  closed  by  the  police.  In  each  case  the 
league  persuaded  some  manufacturer  to  take  over  the  lease,  and 
in  this  way  a  large  number  of  negro  families  were  accommo- 
dated. It  also  kept  a  list  of  vacant  houses  and  was  surprised 
to  find  how  many  of  them  were  not  listed  by  commercial  real 
estate  agents. 

The  league  persuaded  the  police  commissioner  to  appoint  a 
special  officer,  selected  by  the  league  especially  for  the  new- 
comers. It  is  his  duty  to  mingle  with  crowds  on  the  streets 
where  the  newcomers  congregate  and  urge  them  not  to  make  a 
nuisance  of  themselves  by  Mocking  sidewalks,  boisterous  be- 


*  The  Urban  Leag:ue  is  maintained  by  the  Assodated  Chanties  and  private 
individuals  to  study  Detroit's  negro  problem  and  itoprove  the  condition  of 
the  city's  negroes.  Forrester  B,  Washington  is  director  in  charge  of  the 
league.  The  organization  will  aim  to  direct  negro  sentiment  and  support 
along  lines  of  best  interests  for  Detroit.^Oetrotf  Newt,  November  6.  1916. 
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havior  and  the  like.  He  was  also  provided  with  cards  direct- 
ing newcomers  to  the  office  of  the  league  when  in  need  of  em- 
ployment. The  league  itself  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  negro 
underworld  of  Detroit  and  immediately  apprised  the  police  when 
dives  were  developed  especially  to  prey  on  the  immigrant 

The  Board  of  Commerce  cooperated  in  a  movement  for  the 
investigation  and  improvement  of  working  conditions  of  negro 
employes  in  the  various  manufacturing  plants  in  Detroit.  The 
Board  of  Health  gave  considerable  assistance  in  obtaining  better 
and  more  sanitary  housing  conditions.  The  aid  of  several 
mothers'  clubs  among  the  colored  women  was  enlisted  to  instruct 
immigrant  mothers  in  the  proper  diet  and  clothing  for  children 
in  a  northern  climate.  From  the  outset,  the  aim  was  not  only 
to  put  each  migrant  in  a  decent  home  but  also  to  connect  him 
with  some  church.  Many  times  the  churches  reciprocated  with 
considerable  material  as  well  as  spiritual  assistance. 

Valued  cooperation  was  given  by  the  Young  Negroes'  Progres- 
sive Association,  a  body  of  thirty-four  young  colored  men, 
most  of  whom  attended  the  various  schools  and  colleges  about 
Detroit.  They  have  been  the  finest  possible  agents  in  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  different  activities.  In  the  adjustment 
of  the  negro,  a  definite  place  must  be  given  to  the  development 
of  industrial  efficiency.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  league, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Progressive  Association,  carried  on 
a  movement,^  Representatives  of  the  two  organizations  visit 
the  various  factories  where  large  numbers  of  negroes  are  em- 
ployed and  talk  to  them  during  the  noon  hour  on  the  necessity 
of  creating  the  best  possible  impression  at  the  present  time  so 


^  Two  surveys  of  the  migrants  in  Detroit  were  made.  One  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  negro  committee  of  the  Home  Missions'  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  was  pubUshed  under  the  title,  "  Negro 
Newcomers  in  Detroit."  This  survey  investigated  industrial  opportunities, 
housing  and  recreation  facihties,  and  the  work  whidi  the  churches  were 
doing  and  should  do  for  Detroit's  newcomers. 

The  Church  Extension  Committee  of  the  Detroit  Presbytery  made  a  survey 
of  the  negro  problem  in  Detroit.  This  survQ  showed  that  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  the  city  has  grown  from  5,000  in  1910  to  21,000  in  1917.  The  negro 
churches  of  the  city  are  utterly  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  religious  needs 
of  the  race  here,  it  was  shown. 
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that  they  may  be  certain  of  retaining  their  jobs  in  the  future. 
At  the  same  time,  the  speakers  circulate  these  cards : 

WHY  HE  FAIUED 

He  watched  the  clock. 

He  was  always  behindhand. 

He  asked  too  many  question!. 

He  wasn't  ready  for  the  next  step. 

He  did  not  put  his  heart  in  his  work. 

He  learned  nothing  from  his  blunders. 

He  was  contented  to  be  a  second-rater. 

He  didn't  learn  that  the  best  part  of  his  salary  was  not  in  his  pay  envelope 
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CHAPTER  XII 
The  Situation  at  Points  in  the  East 

No  less  conspicuous  as  attractions  to  the  negroes  of  the 
South  were  the  various  industries  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Although  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South  as  are  so  many  of  the  industrial  centers  of  the  West, 
Pennsylvania  nevertheless  was  sought  by  many  of  these  migrants 
because  of  the  long  accepted  theory  that  this  commonwealth 
maintains  a  favorable  attitude  toward  persons  of  color.  It  drew 
upon  this  population  too  because  of  the  very  urgent  need  for 
workers  in  its  numerous  industries  during  the  labor  crisis  result- 
ing from  the  falling  off  of  the  foreign  immigration.  When, 
moreover,  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  State  multiplied 
as  elsewhere  because  of  the  demand  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  of  war,  this  need  became  more  urgent  than  ever. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
had  193,919  inhabitants  of  negro  blood,  84,459  of  whom  lived 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  recent  rush  to  that 
commonwealth,  however,  investigators  are  now  of  the  opinion 
that  the  negro  population  of  that  State  is  hardly  less  than 
300,000.  These  migrants  were,  of  course,  not  all  settled  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Here  we  see  another  example  of  a 
rerouting  point,  a  place  where  the  migration  broke  bulk,  scat- 
tering itself  into  the  various  industrial  communities  desiring 
labor.  ■  Among  the  other  cities  and  towns  receiving  this  popu- 
lation were  practically  all  of  those  within  a  radius  of  about 
one  hundred  miles  of  Philadelphia,  such  as  Lancaster,  Potts- 
ville,  York,  Altoona,  Harrisburg  and  certain  other  towns  lying 
without  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  a 
site  of  a  large  munitions  plant.  In  some  cases  the  negro  pop- 
ulation in  these  towns  increased  more  than  100  per  cent  in  a  few 
days. 
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The  chief  factors  in  the  bringing  in  of  these  negroes  from 
the  South  were  the  leading  railroads  Hke  the  Erie  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  shortage  of  labor,  these  corporations  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  their  systems  in  repair.  In  this  situation, 
they,  like  the  smaller  concerns  further  west,  sent  labor  agents 
to  the  South  to  induce  negroes  to  supply  this  demand.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  so  many  of  the  negroes  who  had  their 
transportation  paid  by  these  firms  counted  it  more  profitable  to 
leave  their  employ  immediately  after  arriving,  because  of  the 
unusually  high  wages  offered  by  smaller  industries  in  just  as 
urgent  need  of  labor.  Instead  of  supplying  their  own  de- 
'  mand,  therefore,  the  railroads  were  benefiting  their  neigh- 
bors. 

A  better  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  congestion  made  possible 
by  this  influx  of  newcomers  may  be  obtained  from  the  comments 
of  observers  in  that  section.  Traveling  men  tell  us  of  the 
crowded  houses  and  congested  streets  which  marked  the  places 
wherever  these  migrants  stopped.  Housing  facilities  being  in- 
adequate, temporary  structures  were  quickly  built  and  when 
these  did  not  suffice,  in  the  case  of  railroads,  ordinary  tents 
and  box  cars  were  used  to  shelter  the  new  laborers.  Owing 
to  these  unsatisfactory  conditions  and  the  inability  of  employers 
to  ameliorate  them,  the  migration  was  to  some  extent  discour- 
aged, and  in  a  few  cases  a  number  of  the  migrants  returned 
to  theii*  homes  in  the  South,  so  that  the  number  that  actually 
came  into  the  State  is  much  less  than  it  would  have  been,  had 
it  been  possible  to  receive  and  adequately  accommodate  the 
negroes  in  their  new  homes. 

In  Philadelphia  the  situation  at  first  became  unusually  critical. 
Being  closer  to  the  Southland  than  most  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  country,  the  people  of  Philadelphia  are  much  more  preju- 
diced against  the  negro  than  those  in  some  other  northern  cities. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  upon  their  arrival  in  that  city  for 
them  to  crowd  into  the  district  largely  restricted  to  negroes, 
giving  rise  to  such  unhappy  conditions  as  to  jeopardize  the  peace 
and  health  of  the  community.  Numbers  of  these  migrants  died 
from  exposure  during  the  first  winter,  and  others  who  died 
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because  of  their  inability  to  stand  the  northern  climate  made 
the  situation  seem  unusually  alarming.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  organize  social  workers  to  minister  to  the  peculiar  needs 
of  these  newcomers.  Appeals  were  made  in  their  behalf  and  a 
number  of  prominent  citizens  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  urge 
them  to  remain  in  the  South. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  was  rendered  a  little  more 
difficult  for  the  reason  that  here,  as  in  many  other  centers  in 
the  North,  the  newcomers  were  not  welcomed  by  their  own 
race.  Philadelphia  had  for  years  been  pointed  to  as  having  a 
respectable,  thrifty  and  prosperous  colored  population,  enjoying 
the  good  will  and  the  cooperation  of  the  best  white  people  in 
the  community.  These  northern  negroes  felt  then  that  the  com- 
ing of  their  brethren  in  the  rough  did  them  a  decided  injury 
in  giving  rise  to  a  race  problem  in  a  northern  community  where 
it  had  not  before  figured.  This  unusual  influx  of  other  members 
of  the  race  greatly  stimulated  that  tendency  to  segregate  negro 
children  in  the  schools,  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  older  citizens 
of  Philadelphia.  Other  social  privileges  as  in  theaters,  churches 
and  the  like,  formerly  allowed  the  negro  citizens  of  that  city, 
tended  gradually  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  negro  migrants  were  not  altogether  innocent  Many 
of  them  used  their  liberty  in  their  northern  home  as  a  stum- 
bling block.  Receiving  there  such  high  wages  which  they  could 
not  judiciously  spend,  the  unwise  of  their  group  used  this  un- 
usually large  income  to  their  own  detriment  and  to  that  of  the 
community.  It  was  indeed  difficult  to  restrain  a  poor  man 
who  never  had  had  a  few  dollars,  when  just  arrived  from  a 
section  of  the  country  where  he  had  not  only  been  poor  but 
restricted  even  in  expending  what  income  he  received.  Many 
of  them  received  $6,  $7  and  in  a  few  cases  $8  to  $10  a  day. 
They  frequented  saloons  and  dens*  of  vice,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  number  of  police  court  cases  and  greatly  staining  the 
record  of  the  negroes  in  that  city.  A  number  of  fracases,  there- 
fore, broke  out  from  time  to  time,  growing  in  intensity  in 
keeping  with  the  condition  to  which  the  community,  unaccus- 
tomed to  negro  neighbors,  saw  fit  to  manifest  its  displeasure. 
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This  finally  culminated  in  the  recent  riots  in  Philadelphia  in 
which  a  number  of  blacks  and  whites  were  killed. 

Feeling  that  they  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  officers 
of  the  law,  the  negroes  of  the  city  organized  a  Colored  Pro- 
tective Association  and  raised  a  fund  for  the  prosecution  of 
policemen  and  others  who  might  aid  mobs.  The  method  of 
strengthening  itself  is  to  organize  the  churches  of  the  city  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  cooperation  of  every  negro  there.  To 
advance  this  work,  a  large  sum  has  been  raised.  Other  efforts 
of  this  sort  in  behalf  of  the  negroes  in  Philadelphia  have  been 
made  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  the  Armstrong  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes. 

Social  workers  in  general  soon  found  it  necessary  to  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  readjusting  these  migrants.^  The 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Medicine,  composed  of  negro  physi- 
cians, dentists  and  druggists,  put  into  effect  measures  calculated 
to  meet  requirements  for  housing,  sanitation,  medical  attention 
and  education.  Systematic  medical  inspections  were  given,  and 
projects  for  the  erection  of  houses  and  the  adaptation  of  ex- 
isting buildings  for  lodgit^s  are  under  way.  Eighty  negro 
physicians  of  the  city  collected  information  which  took  the 
form  of  a  weekly  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Health.  Real  estate 
dealers  were  a^ed  to  submit  lists  of  every  house  immediately 
availaUe  for  the  relief  of  the  overcrowded  buildings  then  occu- 
pied by  the  negroes  and  to  provide  hundreds  of  new  ones,  cheaply 
but  substantially  constructed.  Stereopticon  lectures  and  talks 
were  given  on  an  increasing  scale  in  all  the  negro  churches 
telling  the  new  arrivals  how  to  care  for  themselves  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia climate,  how  to  avoid  colds,  which  lead  to  pneumonia 
and  tuberculosis,  the  two  most  common  diseases  among  them, 
and  other  useful  information  in  general. 

The  Interdenominational  Ministerial  Union  of  Philadelphia, 

embracing  all  the  negro  ministers  of  the  city,  drew  up  certain 

resolutions  setting  forth  their  views  relative  to  the  migration 

and  making  some  suggestions  concerning  the  situation  in  Phila- 

>  The  Pkiiadtlphia  North  American.  February  2,  1917. 
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delphia.  They  pledged  themselves  to  look  after  the  comfort 
of  the  migrants  in  every  way  possible,  urged  them  to  join  the 
churches  and  other  organizations  for  improvement,  and  send 
their  children  to  the  schools,  and  to  utilize  the  libraries,  night 
schools  and  other  agencies  of  culture  which  were  denied  them 
in  the  South.  These  ministers  ur^d  them  also  to  work  regu- 
larly, and  give  their  best  services  to  their  employers  regardless 
of  pay,  remembering  always  tliat  the  race  is  on  trial  in  them; 
that  they  save  their  money,  and  purchase  homes  and  become 
a  part  of  the  substantial  citizenry  as  soon  as  possiUe.* 

A  Negro  Migration  Committee  was  formed,  composed  of 
eight  workers  from  social  agencies  and  charitable  societies,  to 
provide  suitable  housing  for  negro  families  arriving  in  this  city 
and  to  aid  them  in  getting  work.  Each  member  of  the  oim- 
mittee  is  to  work  through  the  organization  he  represents  and 
be  responsible  for  one  ^tectfic  phase  of  the  problem/ 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  improve  the 
housing  conditions,  the  situation  in  this  respect  continued  to 
grow  worse.  In  December  of  1917,  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous social  agencies  and  of  the  corporations  employing  large 
numbers  of  negroes  met  in  a  conference  on  the  housing  situation. 
"  AH  the  questions  involved  in  the  reasons  for  the  colored  people 
coming  north  and  the  problem  of  housing  and  caring  for  them 
were  seriously  discussed." 

Some  representatives  of  the  corporations  asserted  that  the  men  were  not 
reliable  and  dependable,  going  from  place  to  place  and  only  working  a  few 
days  in  each  week.  The  social  service  workers  stated  that  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  houses  in  which  to  take  care 
of  the  men  and  their  families,  and  that  the  districts  in  which  they  lived 
were  shamefully  crowded.  According  to  these  workers  the  only  way  in  which 
the  men  can  be  made  satisfied  is  by  providing  more  homes  for  them  in  sanitary 
and  wholesome  quarters.  After  thoroughly  considering  the  problem  a  per- 
manent committee  was  appmnted  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects.* 

One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  for  dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion created  by  thousands  of  negroes  migrating  north  was  the 

>  Resolutions  of  the  Interdenominational  Union. 
'Philadelphia  Inquirer.  March  2,  I9I7. 
'  The  Living  Church,  December  22,  1917. 
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Armstrong  Association.  This  association  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  stabilizing  negro  labor  and  to  improving  the  housing 
conditions.  The  association  brought  before  several  corporations 
conditions  of  housing  and  recreation  which  would  enable  them 
to  retain  their  workers.  They  provided  a  negro  welfare  worker 
for  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Company,  to  attend 
to  the  stabilizing  of  negro  labor.  The  association  is  perfecting 
plans  for  better  housing  of  negro  workers  and  the  providing 
of  recreation  centers,  such  as  are  now  enjoyed  in  virtually  every 
city  by  the  white  workers.  The  association  obtained  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  number  of  lai^e  industrial  firms  and  corporations  in 
this  city,  to  aid  it  in  the  employment  of  competent  negro  welfare 
workers  to  help  adjust  existing  conditions,  making  for  greater 
efficiency  and  reliability  among  the  negro  race. 

The  demand  for  labor  by  the  many  industrial  plants  located 
in  New  Jersey  caused  that  State  to  get  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  negro  migrants  and  as  a  result  to  have,  in  acute  form, 
the  problem  of  housing  conditions  and  the  other  problems  in- 
cident to  a  large  number  of  migrants  being  within  her  borders. 
To  assist  in  caring  for  the  situation  a  Negro  Welfare  League 
was  organized  with  branches  at  various  points  in  the  State. 

Writing  on  the  situation  in  New  Jersey,  a  contributor  of  The 
Survey,  for  February  17,  1917,  states: 

The  native  negro  residents  of  the  city  and  suburban  towns  have  been  Idnd 
and  generous  in  helping  the  southern  stranger.  They  have  collected  money 
to  send  numbers  back  home,  and  when  the  bitter  cold  weather  began  they 
collected  and  distributed  thousands  of  garments.  Resident  negroes  have  also 
taken  hundreds  of  newcomers  into  their  own  homes  until  rooms  could  be 
found  for  them.  But,  while  different  churches  and  kind  hearted  people 
had  been  most  active  in  helping  individually,  there  was  no  concerted  move- 
ment to  bring  all  these  forces  together  until  the  organization  of  the  Negro 
Welfare  League  of  New  Jersey.  Industries  of  New  Jersey  have  utterly 
failed  to  provide  the  bousing  which  would  enable  their  negro  help  to  live 
decently  and  in  enough  comfort  so  that  while  growing  accustomed  to  their 
unusual  work,  they  might  be  stimulated  to  become  useful  and  efficient. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  the  Negro  Welfare  Committee,  with  the  help  of 
an  investigation  of  120  self-supporting  families,  all  of  whom  were  found 
in  the  worst  sections  of  the  city,  showed  that  166  adults — only  twenty  of 
whom  are  over  forty  years  of  age— and  134  children,  a  total  of  300  souls, 
are  all  crowded  into   insanitary  dark  quarters,  averaging  four  and  two- 
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sevenUis  persons  to  a  room.  These  fifty-three  families  paid  a  total  rent 
per  month  of  $415.50,  an  average  of  $7.66.  The  average  wage  of  these 
people  is  $2.60  a  day.  In  not  one  of  the  120  families  was  there  a  wage  earner 
making  the  maximum  wage  of  $3  and  $4  a  day.  Some  of  the  reports  in 
brief  were:  "Wife  and  children  living  over  a  stable.  Hus-band  earning  $11 
a  week."  Three  families  in  four  rooms,  "a  little  liouse  not  fit  for  a  chicken 
coop."  "A  sorry  looking  house  for  so  much  money,  $15  a  month;  doors 
off  the  hinges,  water  in  the  cellar,  two  families  in  five  room;."  "  Indescrih- 
able:  so  dark  they  must  keep  the  light  burning  all  day."  "Ihis  family  lives 
in  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a  rickety  frame  house,  built  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  so  that  the  back  rooms  are  just  above  the  ground.  The  entrance 
is  in  a  muddy,  disorderly  yard  and  is  through  a  tunnel  in  the  house.  The 
rooms  are  hard  to  heat  because  of  cracks.  A  boy  of  eighteen  was  in  bed 
breathing  heavily,  very  ill  with  pneumonia,  delirious  at  times."  Unused  to 
city  life,  crowded  into  dark  rooms,  their  clothing  and  household  utensils 
unsuitable,  the  stoves  they  have  brought  being  all  too  small  to  heat  even  the 
tiny  rooms  they  have  procured  (the  instalment  houses  are  chargii^  from 
$20  to  $30  for  these  stoves),  shivering  with  the  cold  from  which  they  do 
not  know  how  to  protect  themselves,  it  is  small  wonder  that  illness  has 
overtaken  large  numbers.* 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  one  of  the  places  to  which  the 
migrants  first  came  in  large  numbers.  Wiiiiam  H.  Maxwell, 
President  of  the  Negro  Forward  Movement,  of  that  city,  issued 
an  appeal  for  the  protection  from  the  unscrupulous  of  southern 
negroes  migrating  to  Newark.  He  declared  that  they  were  being 
made  to  work  for  lower  wages  than  they  had  been  promised 
and  that  storekeepers  and  dealers  were  charging  them  high 
prices  for  worthless  goods.  The  Newark  Presbytery  took  up 
the  matter  of  proper  housing  and  clothing  of  the  migrants  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  rigors  of  a  northern  climate. 

On  September  23,  1917,  a  State  conference  of  negroes  was 
held  in  Newark  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  authorities  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  migrants. 
Soon  after  this  conference,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  State 
bureau,  "  for  the  welfare  and  employment  of  the  colored  citi- 
zens in  the  State  and  particularly  to  look  after  the  housing, 
employment  and  education  of  the  citizens  migrating  from  the 
South."  On  October  12,  Governor  Edge  had  a  number  of 
social  workers  among  the  negroes  to  meet  him,  "  to  discuss  the 
several  perplexing  and  grave  economic,  industrial  and  social 
» Cotton  Pickers  in  Northern  Cities,  The  Survey.  February  17,  1917. 
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problems  arising  from  the  steady  influx  of  the  negro  migrants 
from  the  South."  The  conference  was  held  in  the  Assembly 
room  at  the  State  House.  Col.  Lefris  T.  Bryant,  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  presided.  After  many  reports  and  discussions  of 
work  accomplished  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  body  voted 
to  accept  the  proposed  Negro  Welfare  Bureau,  under  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  A  fund  of  $7,500  is  available  for  the  com- 
ing year's  maintenance  and  work.  The  scope  of  this  bureau's 
work  was  employment,  housing,  social  welfare  and  readjustment, 
education  and  legal  fairness.  This  bureau  acted  as  a  welfare 
clearing  house  for  all  social  agencies  working  for  the  betterment 
of  the  colored  people. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  a  bill  was  passed, 
February,  1918,  establishing  in  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
Negro  Welfare  Employment  Bureau.  According  to  a  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Negro  Welfare  Bureau  made  public  in  April, 
1918,  considerable  progress  in  the  work  of  improving  both  the 
migrating  negroes  to  New  Jersey  from  the  South  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  race  generally  who  have  been  in  this  State  for 
some  time  has  been  made.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Salem 
and  Hudson  counties,  the  sheriffs  of  the  State  report  no  in- 
crease of  criminality  from  the  migration  of  negroes  from  the 
South.  At  Pennsgrove  in  Salem  county,  where  the  Du  Pont 
powder  plants  are  located.  Sheriff  William  T.  Eiffin  reports 
that  considering  the  increase  in  population  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  crime  in  that  county,  but  that  the  situation  is  well 
in  hand  and  diminishing  to  normal.* 

Hartford  was  one  of  the  industrial  centers  to  which  large 
numbers  of  the  migrating  negroes  went.  The  housing  problem 
became  acute  and  the  chief  efforts  of  those  endeavoring  to 
better  the  conditions  of  migrants  was  along  this  line.  Religious, 
civic  and  commercial  bodies  gave  attention  to  the  amelioration 
of  this  problem.'  The  problem  of  housing  negroes  who  were 
coming  in  greater  numbers  each  year  to  Hartford  was  taken 
up  briefly  by  speakers  at  the  128th  annual  meeting  of  the  Hart- 
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ford  Baptist  Association  at  the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church.  It  was 
decided  to  bring  the  housing  problem  before  the  attention  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ijhich,  it  was  said,  some  time  before 
had  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  it  Negroes  complained 
that  they  were  obliged  to  pay  higher  rent  than  white  folks  and 
that  they  were  obliged  by  landlords  to  live  together  in  cramped 
quarters  that  were,  by  reason  of  the  crowding,  insanitary.  They 
said  also  that  the  living  of  several  families  almost  as  one  family 
leads  to  a  breaking  down  of  the  moral  and  religious  ideals.* 
Conditions  in  Hartford  resulting  from  the  bringing  of  more 
than  2,500  negroes  from  the  South  were  discussed  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Confidential  Exchange  with  a  view  to  preparing 
for  these  new  arrivals. 

At  the  June,  1917,  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  committee  was  appointed  from  that  body  to  investigate  hous- 
ing conditions  and  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  improv- 
ing them.  The  committee  met  frequently  through  the  summer 
with  the  housing  committee  of  the  Civic  Qub,  in  an  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  present  situation.  It 
had  before  it  leading  colored  citizens,  ministers,  business  men 
and  industrial  workers,  some  of  whom  have  lived  here  for  years 
and  others  who  have  recently  arrived  from  the  South.  It  was 
discovered  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  plenty  of  work  and  at 
good  wages,  but  the  universal  complaint  was  the  lack  of  homes 
suitable  for  proper  living  and  the  extortionate  prices  asked  for 
rents.  Negroes  in  Hartford  were  suffering  from  the  cupidity 
of  landlords.  They  were  obliged  to  live  in  poor  tenements 
and  under  unhealthful  conditions  because  accommodations  of 
another  class  were  withheld  from  them.  For  such  inferior 
accommodations  they  were  charged  outrageous  rents,  because 
selfish  property  owners  knowing  that  negroes  must  live  charged 
all  the  traffic  would  bear.  Partial  relief  was  obtained  from  the 
immediate  need  by  the  purchase  of  buildings  already  erected, 
and  homes  for  them  were  later  built.  It  appeared  that  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  Hartford  had  a  race  proUem  on 
its  hands. 

1  The  Hartford  Post,  October  9,  1917. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
Remedies  for  Relief  by  National  Organizations 

The  sudden  influx  of  thousands  of  negro  workers  to  northern 
industrial  centers  created  and  intensified  problems.  More  com- 
prehensive and  definite  plans  for  aiding  the  migrants  were, 
therefore,  worked  out  and  more  effective  methods  of  help  insti- 
tuted during  1917.  A  conference  on  negro  migration  was  held 
in  New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  League 
on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  January  29-31,  1918. 
Among  those  attending  the  conference  were  representatives  of 
capital,  of  labor,  of  housing  conditions,  the  Immigration  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Uplift  Work  for  Negroes  and  others.  The 
subjects  considered  were  causes  and  consequences  of  the  migra- 
tion, present  conditions  of  those  migrating  and  what  is  to  be 
done  to  aid  in  the  negroes'  adjustment  to  their  new  environ- 
ment. 

The  conference  was  of  the  impression  that  negroes,  then 
migrating  to  the  North  in  unprecedented  numbers,  were  pre- 
paring to  come  in  larger  numbers  in  the  spring.  It,  therefore, 
recommended  that  wherever  possible,  whether  in  the  city  or 
rural  community,  organizations  be  formed  to  foster  good  feeling 
between  the  two  races,  to  study  the  health,  school  and  work 
needs  of  the  negro  population,  to  develop  agencies  and  stimu- 
late activities  to  meet  those  needs,  by  training  and  health  pro- 
tection to  increase  the  industrial  efHciency  of  negroes  and  to 
encourage  a  fairer  attitude  toward  negro  labor,  especially  in 
regard  to  hours,  conditions  and  regularity  of  work  and  stand- 
ard of  wages,  and  to  increase  the  respect  for  law  and  the  orderly 
administration  of  justice.  It  further  recommended  that  similar 
organizations  be  formed  or  existing  organizations  urged  to  take 
action  which,  in  addition  to  the  purposes  already  mentioned. 
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should  seek  to  instruct  the  negro  migrants  as  to  the  dress,  habits 
and  methods  of  living  necessary  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the 
northern  climate;  as  to  efficiency,  regularity  and  application  de- 
manded of  workers  in  the  North;  as  to  the  danger  of  dealing 
or  going  with  unscrupulous  or  vicious  persons  and  of  frequent- 
ing questionable  resorts;  as  to  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  North  in  schools,  hospitals,  police  pro- 
tection and  employment,  and  as  to  facilities  offered  by  the 
church,  Y.  M,  C.  A,  and  other  organizations. 

The  various  religious  denominations  among  negroes  were 
profoundly  affected  by  the  migration  movement.  The  sudden 
moving  of  thousands  of  communicants  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  the  other  caused  many  churches  in  the  South  to 
become  disorganized  and  in  some  instances  to  be  broken  up. 
In  the  North  the  facilities  of  particular  denominations  were  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  the  new  communicants  who  would  wor- 
ship in  the  church  of  their  particular  faith.  In  some  instances, 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  double  services  in  order  that  all  who 
wished  to  attend  the  services  might  be  accommodated.  A  writer 
in  the  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate,  the  organ  of  the  negro 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  said ;  "  The  move- 
ment of  the  negroes  by  the  thousands  from  the  South  to  the 
North  raises  a  many  sided  question.  The  missionary  view  is 
the  logical  view  for  the  church,  and  that  side  of  the  question 
falls  logically  upon  her  hands  for  solution."  '■ 

The  Boards  of  Missions  of  white  denominations  carrying 
on  work  among  negroes  made  studies  of  the  migration  move- 
ment. Dr.  Gilbert  N.  Brink,  Secretary  for  Education  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  issued  a  pamphlet 
on  "  Negro  Migration,  What  does  it  Mean  ?  "  "  "  The  Invasion 
from  Dixie  "  was  the  title  of  a  circular  issued  on  the  migration 
by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  this  circular  two  questions 
were  asked  with  reference  to  the  migrants.  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  them  ? "  and  "  How  may  we  best  serve  this 

'1  Advocate,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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most  pressing  need  of  the  present  time  ?  "    The  circular  further 
said: 


-  The  problem  as  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  twofold.  First,  somehow  to  conserve  the  work  we  have  already 
done  in  the  South  where  the  migration  is  leaving.  Second,  to  provide 
religious  opportunities  for  those  people  who  have  come  from  our  own 
churches  of  the  South  as  well  as  those  unreached  by  church  influences, 
so  that  at  the  beginning  of  their  new  life  in  the  North  they  may  all  have 
the  influence  of  the  Church  .of  Jesus  Christ  to  shape  and  mold  their  future. 

The  Home  Missions  Council,  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  boards  doing  missionary  work  in  the  United 
States,  through  its  committee  on  negro  work  had  a  survey 
made  of  the  migrants  in  Detroit  The  results  of  this  survey 
were  published  under  the  title  "  Negro  Newcomers  in  Detroit." 
Detroit  was  selected  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  negroes, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  that  city,  and  also  because  tt  was  be- 
lieved that  the  conditions  in  Detroit,  although  changing,  were 
sufficiently  typical  of  other  northern  industrial  centers  as  to 
give  a  fairly  accurate  understanding  of  this  modem  phase  of 
the  negro  problem,  which  might  have  acute  and  serious  aspects 
if  not  speedily  cared  for  by  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  the 
quickened  conscience  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  through  its  annual 
conferences,  its  Bishops'  Council  and  its  Missionary  Depart- 
ment, undertook  to  meet  the  migration  situation  as  it  affected 
and  imposed  duties  on  that  denomination.  The  Bishops'  Coun- 
cil recommended  to  all  the  departments  of  the  church  that,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  church  as  to  the  expenditure  of  money 
in  the  home  field  of  the  North  and  Northwest  for  the  benefit 
of  "our  migrating  people,"  that  they  should  do  the  best  they 
could,  "  in  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  missions  and  church 
houses  for  our  beloved  people,  consistent  with  their  obligations 
already  provided  for  by  law  and  by  the  action  of  the  Missionary 
Board."  *  A  circular  containing  the  following  questions  was 
sent  out  to  the  A.  M.  E.  churches  throughout  the  North. 

1  Report  of  Bishop's  Council,  A.M.E.  Church,  1917. 
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How  many  p«rsons,  to  your  knowledge,  have  come  from  the  South  into 

your  vicinity  during  the  past  year  ? 
In  what  section!  of  your  city  are  they  located? 
To  what  extent  are  they  African  Methodists? 
From  what  section  of  the  South  have  they  come? 
What  reasons  do  they  give  for  coming  to  the  North? 
To  what  extent  have  they  found  employment?    At  what,  and  what  is  the 

average  wage  paid? 
Have  you  a  Lookout  Committee  in  your  church  to  seek  these  people?    If 

not,  what  organized  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  church  them  ? 
Has  any  special  mission  work  been  started  among  or  for  our  soudiem 

brethren,  in  your  vicinity?    If  so,  what  and  where? 
What  number  of  people  from  the  South  have  united  with  your  churcb 

during  the  past  year? 
How  do  they  affiliate  with  your  people? 
What  is  the  attitude  of  your  members  toward  them? 
So  far  as  you  have  seen,  is  the  better  plan,  where  the  numbers  warrant 

it,  to  establish  a  distinct  mission  for  them  or  bring  them  into  the 

already  established  churches? 

Bishop.  R.  A.  Carter,  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  after  an  extended  trip  north  in  the  interest  of  the 
work  of  his  denomination  for  the  migrants,  published  in  the 
official  organ  of  his  church  a  description  of  the  situation  as 
he  found  it,  and  what  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
should  do  to  assist  in  meeting  the  need^  of  the  situation.  He 
said: 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip  through  the  great  Northwest, 
having  visited  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Gary,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Oarksburg  and  West  Virginia  .  .  .  Heretofore  the  few  church 
houses  in  those  cities  have  been  suflicient  for  the  colored  people  who  were 
there.  Since  the  migration  of  our  people  in  such  great  numbers,  the  church 
facilities  are  alarmingly  inadequate.  It  is  necessary  to  hold  two  services  at 
the  same  time  in  many  churches  and  then  hundreds  are  turned  away  for 
lack  of  room.  It  is  pathetic  to  have  to  tell  people  who  attend  one  service 
not  to  return  to  the  next  so  that  a  new  crowd  may  be  accommodated.  Yet 
that  Is  just  what  must  be  done  in  many  instances  up  that  way  now.  There 
must  be  more  churches  established  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  North  and 
East  and  Northwest  for  our  people  or  serious  results  will  obtain  in  the 
future.  ' 

He  considered  the  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  C.  M.  E. 
Church  as  great  and  urgent.  He  recommended  the  purchase 
of  vacant  white  churches  offered  for  sale  and  the  transfer  of 
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some  of  the  best  pastors.  He  urged  that  there  be  launched 
a  movement  for  a  great  centenary  rally  for  $500,000  with 
which  to  take  advant^e  of  the  great  opportunity  which  con- 
fronted the  race  in  the  North. 

Before  the  migration  movement  the  strength  of  the  negroes 
in  labor  unions  was  largely  in  the  South.  In  this  section  they  ' 
were  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, plasterers,  longshoremen  and  miners  unions.  In  the 
North,  however,  they  were  not  generally  connected  with  the 
unions  mainly  for  the  reason  that,  excepting  the  hod  carriers, 
teamsters,  asphalt  and  cement  workers  and  a  few  other  organi- 
zations of  unskilled  laborers,  they  were  not  found  in  any  occu- 
pation in  sufficient  numbers  to  necessitate  being  seriously  con- 
sidered by  organized  labor.  The  necessities  of  the  industrial 
situation  created  by  the  war,  however,  brought  thousands  of 
negroes  north  and  into  trades  and  occupations  in  which  hitherto 
they  had  not  been  found  at  all  or  only  in  negligible  numbers. 
A  change  in  attitude,  therefore,  was  necessary.  At  the  1910 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  inviting 
negroes  and  all  other  races  into  the  Labor  Federatioa  The 
officers  of  the  Federation  were  instructed  to  take  measures  ■ 
to  see  that  negro  workmen  as  well  as  workmen  of  other  races 
be  brought  into  the  union.  la  1913  this  action  was  reaffirmed 
with  the  assertion  that 

Many  years  ago  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  declared  for  the 
thorough  organization  of  all  working  people  without  regard  to  sex,  religion, 
race,  politics  or  nationality;  that  many  organizations  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  have  within  their  membership  negro  workmen  with 
all  other  workers  of  their  trade,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
made  and  is  making  every  effort  within  its  power  for  the  organiiati<»i  of 
these  workmen,* 

At  its  1916  aruiual  convention  held  in  November  at  Balti- 
more, the  Ahierican  Federation  of  Labor  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  negro  migration.     The  question  was  brought  formally 
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before  the  convention  by  the  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor  reciting  that :  "  The 
investigation  of  such  emigration  and  importation  of  negroes  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  had  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  labor 
leaders  in  that  State  that  they  were  being  brought  north  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  places  of  union  men  demanding  better 
conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  freight  handlers."  Believing  that 
"  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  Ohio  might  apply  in  all  north- 
ern States,"  the  president  and  Executive  Coimcil  of  the  Fed- 
eration were  instructed  to  begin  a  movement  looking  towards 
the  organization  of  negroes  in  the  southern  States."  * 

At  the  1917  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
held  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  question  of  negro  labor  was 
again  considered.  It  was  observed  that  the  colored  laborers 
and  helpers  throughout  the  southeastern  district  were  not  as 
familiar  with  the  labor  movement  as  they  should  be,  especially 
upon  the  different  railroads  of  the  southeastern  territory;  and 
that  there  were  fifteen  different  railroads  in  the  district  for 
which  there  were  only  four  colored  locals.  Feeling  that  a  negro 
organizer,  tiecause  of  his  racial  and  social  relations  among  his 
people,  could  accomplish  much  in  organizing  the  forces  into 
.  unions,  the  National  Convention  appointed  a  negro  railroad 
man  as  organizer  for  the  territory  as  above  mentioned.  An- 
other set  of  resolutions,  relating  to  the  general  condition  of 
negroes  in  the  United  States,  making  suggestions  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  people  and  the  national  govern- 
ment in  an  endeavor  to  have  the  nations  participating  in  the 
coming  world  peace  conference  agree  upon  a  plan  to  turn 
over  the  African  continent  or  parts  thereof  to  the  African  race 
and  those  descendants  of  said  race  who  live  in  America  and 
desire  to  return  to  Africa,  and  thus  enable  the  black  race  to 
work  out  its  own  destiny  on  an  equality  with  other  peoples 
of  the  earth,  was  referred  to  a  committee.  The  report  was, 
"  Your  committee  can  not  be  responsible  for  and  rejects  the 
statements  contained  in  the  resolution,  but,  inasmuch  as  por- 
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tions  of  it  refer  to  the  organization  of  negro  workers,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  that  portion  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Coimcil."  * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  League  on  Urban 
Conditions  among  Negroes,  held  in  New  York  City,  Jamwry 
29-31,  191^,  resolutions  relating  to  labor  unions  and  the  negroes 
were  adopted  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  place  the  reso- 
lutions before  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.    The  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  America,  the  negro  working  man  is  in 
large  numbers  getting  a  chance  to  oFer  his  service  at  a  fair  wage  for  various 
kinds  of  work  for  which  he  is  fittedt  This  opportunity,  however,  has  come 
as  a  result  of  conditions  over  which  neither  he,  nor  those  offering  him  the 
chance,  have  control. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1918,  we  in  con- 
ference assembled  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  League  on  Urban 
G)nditions  among  Negroes,  wliile  in  no  way  seeking  to  condone  the  existence 
of  the  worldwide  war  which  has  been  forced  upon  our  beloved  country,  wish 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  industrial  changes  wrought  and  to  record 
our  prayer  that  the  benefits  thus  far  derived  by  the  negro  may  continue  and 
so  enlarge  as  to  embrace  full  and  fair  opportunity  in  all  the  walks  of  lite. 

I.  We  wish  especially  to  address  ourselves  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  which  at  its  recent  convention  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  voiced  sound 
democratic  principles  in  its  attitude  toward  negro  labor. 

We  would  ask  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  organizing  negroes 
in  the  various  trades,  to  include:  (1)  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled  workmen, 
(2)  northern  as  well  as  southern  workmen,  (3)  government  as  well  as 
civilian  employes,  (4)  women  as  well  as  men  workers. 

We  would  have  negro  labor  handled  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  the  same  manner  as  white  labor;  (1)  when  workmen  are  returning  to 
work  after  a  successful  strike;  (2)  when  shops  are  declared  "open"  or 
"closed";   (3)  when  union  workers  apply  for  jobs. 

We  would  have  these  assurances  pledged  not  with  word  only,  but  by 
deeds — pledged  by  an  increasing  number  of  examples  of  groups  of  negro 
workmen  given  a  "  square  deal." 

With  these  accomplished,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  urge  negro  working  men 
to  seek  the  advantages  of  sympathetic  cooperation  and  understanding  be- 
tween men  who  work, 

II.  We  would  also  address  ourselves  to  the  Labor  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

In  our  national  effort  to  speed  up  production  of  articles  essential  to  the 
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conduct  of  the  war  as  well  as  the  production  at  other  goods,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  our  duty  to  our  country  in  quantity  production  by  an  unreasonable 
prejudice  in  many  quarters  against  the  use  of  negro  labor.  Negro  workmen 
are  loyal  and  patriotic,  cheerful  and  versatile.  In  some  sections  there  is  an 
oversupply  of  such  labor;  in  other  sections  a  shortage. 

We  would  urge  the  appointment  of  one  or  two  competent  negroes  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  serve  as  assistants  in  each  of  the  bureaus  in 
distributing  negro  labor  to  meet  war  and  peace  needs. 

III.  We  would  urge  negro  workmen  to  remain  cheerful  and  hopeful  in 
work :  to  be  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  improve  in  regularity,  punctuality 
and  efficiency,  and  to  be  Quick  to  grasp  all  opportunities  for  training  both 
themselves  and  their  children.    Success  lies  in  these  directions. 

IV.  We  would  impress  upon  employers  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  their 
employes  during  work  hours  depends  very  largely  on  the  use  made  of  the 
non-working  hours.  Most  of  the  complaints  against  negro  labor  can  be 
removed  if  proper  housing,  decent  amiucment,  fair  wages  and  proper  treat' 
ment  are  provided.^ 

These  resolutions  were  presented  to  tiie  executive  officers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  February  12,  1918, 
by  a  committee  composed  of  E.  K.  Jones,  Director  of  National 
League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  Robert  R.  Mo- 
ton,  Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Archibald  H.  Grimke, 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  specialist  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  J.  R,  Shillady,  Secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Fred  R.  Moore, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Age,  George  W.  Harris,  editor  of  the 
New  York  News,  and  Emmett  J.  Scott,  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  committee  requested  of  the  Executive 
Council  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  confer  with  a  committee  representing  the 
interests  of  the  negroes.    This  request  was  granted. 

At  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  annual  convention 
held  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  June,  1918,  the  problem  of 
negro  workers  and  organized  labor  again  received  consideraWe 
attention.  B.  S.  Lancaster,  a  negro  delegate  to  the  convention 
from  Mobile,  Alabama,  offered  a  resolution  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  negro  to  organize  negroes  not  now  affiliated 
with  unions  in  the  shipbuilding  trades.     Another  resolution 
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was  to  the  effect  that  negro  porters,  cooks,  waiters  and  wait- 
resses, section  hands  and  all  negro  railway  employes  to  be 
organized.  The  press  reports  of  the  convention  under  date 
of  June  12,  said : 

Dr.  R.  R.  Moton.  Principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  J.  R.  Shillady,  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  are 
authors  of  a  communication  asking  for  closer  cooperation  between  white 
and  colored  workers.  They  ask  that  Mr.  Gompers  prepare  a  statement  on 
hii  stand  toward  negro  labor,  and  charge  that  some  unions  discriminate 
against  colored  workers.  They  urge  consideration  of  revision  of  union 
cliarters  to  permit  negroes  to  become  members.  The  communication  was 
referred.^ 

These  efforts  were  not  without  some  result,  for  sentiment 
began  to  change.  In  its  Ai^ust,  1018,  issue  the  editor  of  the 
Labor  News  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  said : 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  American  labor  movement  to  face  squarely 
the  fact  that  the  n^ro  is  a  big  factor  in  our  industrial  life,  and  that  he  must 
he  taken  into  account  in  the  adjustment  of  our  economic  differences.  Never 
again  can  the  negro  be  ignored.  Time  and  time  again  the  selfish  masters 
of  industry  have  used  him  to  hatter  your  organizations  to  pieces,  and,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  win  him  over,  you  have  savagely  fought  him,  became 
they  used  him  as  a  strikebreaker.  But  the  negro  must  be  made  to  see  the 
Talue  of  organization  to  himself,  and  he  mast  be  incorporated  into  and 
made  a  part  of  the  great  labor  movement.  It  is  a  stupid  policy  to  try  to 
keep  him  out  Let  us  work  to  shift  him  from  his  present  unhappy  position, 
where  he  is  despised  by  the  big  business  element,  notwithstanding  his  utihty 
as  a  strikebreaker,  and  hated  by  unionists  for  his  loyalty  to  the  open  shop 
dement.    Unionism  must  welcome  the  negro  to  its  ranks. 

1  Report  of  M.  N.  Work  on  migration  to  the  North. 
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Public  Opinion  Regarding  the  Migratitm 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  movement  which  so  profoundly 
affected  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  South  would  be 
widely  discussed,  and  that  the  resulting  discussions,  wherein 
were  set  forth  at  length  the  views  of  whites  and  negroes,  would 
throw  much  tight  upon  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  the 
movement.  How  the  South  viewed  this  taking  away  of  a  large 
part  of  her  labor  supply  was  stated  in  letters  to  the  newspapers 
and  in  newspaper  editorials.  There  were  two  views  as  to  the 
efTect  of  the  migration  on  the  South.  One  view  held  that  the 
movement  would  benefit  the  South  in  that  the  negro  population 
would  be  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  country  and 
as  a  result  the  race  problem  would  be  more  truly  national.  The 
other  view  was  that  negro  labor  was  a  necessity  for  the  South, 
and  the  drawing  of  a  considerable  part  of  this  labor  north 
was  seriously  detrimental  to  the  South's  economic  interests. 

The  following  are  examples  of  expressions  by  those  holding 
the  view  that  the  migration  would  benefit  the  South: 

The  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  said : 

Despite  the  attitude  of  certain  extreme  papers  of  the  North  that  there 
was  a  broad  conspiracy  existing  here  to  prevent  the  negroes  from  leaving, 
the  records  show  that  many  southern  papers  and  people  welcomed  the 
movement,  believing  that  it  would  have  a  beneficial  efTect  on  the  South  by 
removing  the  negro  majorities  in  many  districts  and  in  at  least  two  States, 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi.  The  problems  of  negro  majorities  is 
rapidly  working  itself  out.  Louisiana,  a  State  in  which  the  negro  was  more 
numerous  a  few  decades  ago,  is  white  today  by  several  hundred  thousand, 
and  will  have  a  million  more  whites  by  the  next  census.  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi  expect  to  report  white  majorities  in  the  next  ten  years  as 
they  are  drifting  rapidly  in  that  direction,  and  negro  emigration  will  help 
this  condition  along. 

During  the  first  months  of  this  negro  movement  northward,  a  number  of 

South  Carolina  papers,  led  by  the  Columbia  Slate,  instead  of  expressing 
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apprehension  over  these  departures,  showed  satisfaction  that  the  State  was 
getting  rid  of  its  excess  of  negroes.  At  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
in  a  session  at  Norfolk,  Judge  Francis  D.  Winston,  of  North  Carolina,  ex- 
pressed this  same  view  of  the  situation  in  a  resolution  which  declares  that: 
"The  complete  industrial,  intellectual  and  social  development  of  the  south- 
em  States  can  be  secured  only  when  the  negro  becomes  a  part  of  the 
citizenship  of  our  sister  States,  and  that  we  will  encourage  all  movement! 
tending  to  an  equitable  distribution  of  our  negro  population  among  the 
other  States  of  the  Union. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  serious  objection  to  a  declaration  of 
this  kind  in  favor  of  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  negroes  through- 
out the  country  as  the  question  involved  can  then  be  better  handled.  No 
encouragement  to  the  negroes  to  leave  the  South  will  be  held  out,  but  there 
will  be  no  effort  made  to  keep  the  n^^roes  from  going  beyond  explaining 
tiie  situation  to  them.' 


A'  comment  of  the  Nashville  Banner  was: 

From  a  logical  point  of  view  that  looks  beyond  immediate  emergencies, 
the  southern  whites  should  encourage  negro  emigration  to  the  North,  not 
for  the  cynical  motives  that  impelled  the  late  Hon.  Jeff  Davis  while  Gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas  to  pardon  negro  convicts  on  condition  that  they  go  to 
Massachusetts  to  live,  but  to  relieve  the  South  of  the  entire  burden  and 
all  the  brunt  of  the  race  problem,  and  make  room  for  and  to  create  greater 
inducements  for  white  immigration  that  the  South  very  much  needs.  Some 
thousands  of  negroes  going  north  every  year  and  a  corresponding  number 
of  whites  coming  south  would  affect  a  distribution  of  the  races  that  would 
be  in  many  ways  beneficial  and  that  at  the  very  least  would  take  away  from 
the  race  problem  all  sectional  aspects,  which  is  and  has  always  been  the 
chief  cause  of  sectional  ill  feehng.  And  it  would  in  the  end  give  the  South 
a  homogeneous  citizenship. 

The  Vicksburg  Herald '  was  of  the  opinion  that : 

Adjustments  and  compensation  will,  we  have  faith,  come.  The  northern 
drift  as  it  continues,  and  carries  thousands  with  it,  will  lower  negro  con- 
gestion in  certain  sections  of  the  South.  Such  a  change,  restrained  and 
graduated  against  violent  progression,  promises  ultimate  benefit.  In  the 
South,  the  elTect  of  losing  thousands  of  negroes  from  lands  in  southern 
Mississippi  is  already  .  .  .  producing  a  wholesome  farm  diversiScation  and 
economic  stimulation.  Then,  loo,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  sons 
of  Ham  will  teach  the  Caucasians  of  the  northern  States  that  wherever  there 
is  a  negro  infusion,  there  will  be  a  race  problem — a  white  man's  burden — 
which  they  are  destined  to  share. 


'  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune,  E>ecember  IS,  1916. 
>  August  19,  1916. 
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Among  those  holding  the  view  that  the  South  needed  the 
negro  was  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal}  Concerning  this 
an  editorial  in  this  paper  said  that  not  only  does  the  South  need 
the  negro,  hut  that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  stay. 

The  enormous  demand  for  labor  and  the  changing  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  boll  weevil  in  certain  parts  of  the  South  have  caused  an 
exodus  of  negroes  which  may  be  serious.  Great  colonies  of  negroes  have 
gone  north  to  work  in  factories,  in  packing  houses  and  on  the  railroads. 

Some  of  our  friends  think  that  these  negroes  are  being  taken  north  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  them  in  November.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
restriction  of  immigration  because  of  the  European  war  and  the  tremendous 
manufacturing  and  industrial  activity  in  the  North  have  resulted  in  a 
scarcity  of  labor.  The  negro  is  a  good  track  hand.  He  is  also  a  good 
man  around  packing  houses,  and  in  certain  elemental;  trades  he  is  useful. 

The  South  needs  every  able-bodied  negro  that  is  now  south  of  the  line, 
and  evei7  negro  who  remains  south  of  the  line  will  in  the  end  do  better 
than  he  will  do  in  the  North. 

The  negro  has  been  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture and  all  the  commerce  of  the  South.  But  in  the  meantime,  if  we  are 
to  keep  him  here,  and  if  we  are  to  have  the  best  use  of  his  business  capacity, 
tiiere  is  a  certain  duty  that  the  white  man  himself  must  discbarge  in  bis 
relation  to  the  negro. 

The  business  of  lynching  negroes  is  bad,  and  we  believe  it  is  declining, 
but  the  worst  thing  is  that  the  wrong  negro  is  often  lynched.  The  negro 
should  be  protected  in  all  his  legal  rights.  Furthermore,  in  some  com- 
munities, some  white  people  make  money  at  the  expense  of  the  negro's 
lack  of  intelligence.  Unfair  dealing  with  the  negro  is  not  a  custom  in  the 
South.  It  is  not  the  rule,  but  here  and  there  the  taking  of  enormous 
profits  from  the  labor  of  the  negro  is  known  to  exist. 

It  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  negro  in  the  city  does  not  have  to 
raise  his  children  in  the  alleys  and  in  the  streets.  Liquor  in  the  cities 
has  been  a  great  curse  to  negroes.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  made  by 
no  account  white  people  selling  no  account  liquor  to  negroes  and  thus 
making  a  whole  lot  of  negroes  no  account.  Happily  this  business  is  being 
extinguished. 

The  negroes  who  are  in  the  South  should  be  encouraged  to  remain 
there,  and  those  white  people  who  are  in  the  boll  weevil  territory  should 
make  every  sacrifice  to  keep  their  negro  labor  until  there  can  be  adjust- 
ments to  the  new  and  quickly  prosperous  conditions  that  will  later  exist. 

Among  those  holding  the  sarae  view  that  the  South  needed 
the  negro  was  the  Georgia  Enquirer  Sun  of  Columbus,  Georgia,' 
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An  editorial  in  this  paper  said  that  not  only  does  the  South  need 
the  negro  but  that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  stay. 

The  Enquirer  Sun  further  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  South 
needs  the  negro: 

With  the  certainly  that  a  number  will  differ  with  us,  we  state  that  the 
negro  is  an  economic  necessity  to  the  South.  Our  plantations  are  large, 
our  climate  is  peculiar,  and  we  ourselves  are  not  accustomed  to  doing 
the  work  that  we  ask  the  negro  to  do.  Serious  labor  conditions  have 
confronted  us  before,  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  the  native  land 
owning  white  farmer,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  employ  negro  labor, 
taking  the  negro's  place  when  the  negro  leaves  his  neighborhood.  The 
same  conditions  exist  in  the  industries  where  we  of  the  South  have  been 
depending  upon  the  negroes  as  artisans  in  our  industries  or  mines. 

The  South  has  refused  to  accept  immigration  as  a  means  of  supplying 
our  demands  for  labor.  The  farmers  stand  up  and  howl  about  preserving 
the  pure  blood  of  the  South  and  invent  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  prohibiting 
the  immigration  of  the  same  classes  of  people  who  have  been  making 
the  North  and  East  rich  for  years ;  the  same  classes  that  build  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world — the  Middle  West.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  prohibit 
immigration,  we  must  consider  the  economic  status  sufficiently  seriously 
to  preserve  the  only  reliable  supply  of  labor  which  we  have  ev^  known. 
That  is  the  negro.  We  should  ponder  over  the  situation  seriously  and 
not  put  off  until  tomorrow  its  consideration,  because  this  movement  is 
growing  every  day.  We  should  exercise  our  influence  with  our  landlords 
and  our  merchants  to  see  that  a  fairer  division  of  profit  is  made  with  the 
negro  and  should  watch  the  prices  charged  him  as  well  as  the  interest 
charged  him.  We  should  see  that  the  industries  offer  and  pay  to  him  a 
full  and  f»n  wage  for  his  labor  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
wages  offered  in  the  East.  We  should  see  to  it  that  the  police  in  our 
towns,  cities  and  counties  cease  making  distinction  between  the  negro  and 
the  white  man  when  the  negro  is  not  absolutely  known  to  be  a  criminal. 
When  we  do  these  things,  we  will  keep  our  labor  and  we  need  to  keep  it. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  need  of  the  South 
for  the  negro,  the  duty  of  the  South  to  the  negro  was  pointed 
out.    According  to  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State:^ 

If  the  southern  white  people  would  have  the  negroes  remain,  they  must 
treat  the  negroes  justly.  If  they  refuse  to  do  so  their  hope  of  keeping 
negro  labor  is  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  North  to  treat  them  justly, 
and  we  fear  that  this  hope  is  more  substantial  than  the  North  likes  to 
admit.  Justice  ought  to  be  cultivated  everywhere  for  its  own  sake.  Surely 
common    sense    will    dictate  to  the    South   that   it   ought  to    forestall   the 

1  December  22,  1916. 
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disruption  of  our  industrial  establishment  by  causing  negroes  to  understand 
that  they  are  safe  where  they  are. 

The  Macon  Telegraph  said  of  negro  labor:  "If  we  lose  it,  we  go  bank- 
rupt" Yet  this  same  paper  only  a  few  months  before  was  advocating  the 
sending  of  100,000  negroes  into  Mexico  to  conquer  the  "  mongrel  breed," 
and  at  the  same  time  rid  the  South  of  that  many  worthless  negroes. 

The  black  man  has  no  quarrel  with  (he  Mexican,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  certainly  haj  a  disagreement  with  conditions  as  they  affect  him  in  the 
South,  and,  when  he  desires  to  improve  those  conditions  by  gettmg  away 
from  them,  he  must  be  checked.  Plenty  of  "  sound  advice "  is  given  him 
about  staying  in  the  South  among  his  friends  and  under  the  same  old  con- 
ditions. The  bugaboo  of  cold  weather  is  put  before  him  to  frighten  him, 
of  race  antagonism  and  sundry  other  things,  but  not  one  word  about 
better  treatment  is  suggested  to  lighten  the  burden,  no  sane  and  reasonable 
remedy  offered. 

The  black  labor  is  the:  best  labor  the  South  can  get,  no  other  would  work 
long  under  the  same  conditions.  It  has  been  faithful  and  loyal,  but  that 
loyalty  can  be  undermined,  witness  the  exodus. 

A  letter  published  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  ^  truly  says : 

And  the  negro  will  not  come  back  once  he  leaves  the  South. 

The  World  War  is  bringing  many  changes  and  a  chance  for  the  negro 
to  enter  broader  fields.  With  the  "  tempting  bait "  of  hi^er  wages,  shorter 
hours,  better  schools  and  better  treatment,  all  the  preachments  of  the  so- 
called  race  leaders  will  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

It  is  probable  that  the  "well  informed  negro,"  who  told  the  Birmingham 
editor  that  it  was  good  schools  that  were  drawing  the  negro,  could  have 
given  other  and  more  potent  reasons  had  he  been  so  minded.  He  could 
have  told  how  deep  down  in  the  negro's  heart  he  has  no  love  for  pro- 
scription, segregation,  lynchings,  the  petty  persecutions  and  cruelties  against 
him,  nor  for  the  arresting  of  "  fifty  niggers  for  what  three  of  'em  done," 
even  if  it  takes  all  of  this  to  uphold  the  scheme  of  civilization. 

From  Savannah  alone,  three  thousand  negroes  went,  from  sixteen  year 
old  boys  to  men  of  sixty  years.  There  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
when  aged  negroes  are  willing  to  make  the  change.  There  is  greater  unrest 
among  negroes  than  those  in  high  places  are  aware. 

Let  the  Advertiser  speak  out  in  the  same  masterful  way,  with  the  same 
punch  and  pep  for  a  square  deal  for  the  negro,  that  it  does  for  democracy 
and  the  right  for  local  self-government. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  northern  whites  toward  the 
migration?  Although  the  North  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
adding  of  a  million  foreigners  annually  to  her  population,  these 
newcomers  were  white  people  and  as  such  did  not  occasion  the 

•■  The  Advertiser,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  September  22,  1917. 
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comment  or  create  just  the  problems  which  a  large  influx  of 
negroes  created.  The  migration  of  the  negro  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  public  attention.  A  wide  and  extended  discussion  of 
the  movement  was  carried  on  through  the  press.  The  attitude 
which  the  white  people  assumed  toward  the  migrants  was  ex- 
pressed in  this  discussion. 

The  New  Republic  of  New  York  City'  pointed  out  that  the 
movement  gave  the  negro  a  chance  and  that  he,  the  South  and 
the  nation,  would  in  the  end,  all  be  gainers. 

When  Austria  found  the  Serbian  reply  inadmissible,  the  American  negro, 
who  had  never  heard  of  Count  Berchtold,  and  did  not  care  whether  Bosnia 
belonged  to  Austria  or  Siam,  got  his  "chance."  It  was  not  t^e  sort  of 
chance  that  came  to  the  makers  of  munitions — a  chance  to  make  millions. 
It  was  merely  a  widening  of  a  very  narrow  foothold  on  life,  a  slightly 
better  opportunity  to  make  his  way  in  the  industrial  world  of  America. 

In  the  beginning  such  a  migration  of  negroes  would  increase  the  present 
race  friction  in  the  North.  Within  certain  limits  a  racial  minority  is 
unpopular  directly  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  Only  as  it  increases  to 
the  point  where  political  and  economic  power  makes  it  formidable,  does 
it  overcome  opposition.  The  negro's  competition  for  jobs  and  homes 
will  probably  exacerbate  relations.  As  the  negroes  increased  in  numbers 
they  would  not  only  seek  menial  and  unskilled  work,  but  also  strive  to  enter 
skilled  trades  where  they  would  meet  with  antagonism  of  white  workers. 
Moreover,  the  negroes  would  be  forced  to  seek  homes  in  what  are  now 
regarded  as  "  white  "  neighborhoods,  and  a  clamor  would  be  raised  at  each 
new  extension  of  their  dwelling  area. 

The  antidote  to  persecution,  however,  is  power,  and  if  the  northern 
negroes  are  more  numerous  and  more  urgently  needed  in  our  industrial 
life,  they  could  protect  themselves  from  the  worst  forms  of  discrimination. 
If  by  1930  the  negro  population  of  the  North  has  become  three  millions, 
instead  of  the  fraction  over  one  million  which  it  is  today,  and  if  these 
three  millions  live  better  and  save  and  spend  more  per  capita  than  today, 
they  will  profit  more  than  they  will  lose  from  their  greater  numbers. 
Their  custom  will  be  more  valuable,  their  political  power  greater  and,  as 
wage  earners,  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  strike.  Once  they  have  com- 
pletely filled  a  new  neighborhood,  opposition  will  cease.  Moreover,  the 
industrial  competition  with  white  workmen,  while  severe  at  certain  crucial 
points,  should  not  permanently  be  dangerous,  since  the  very  conditions  which 
bring  the  negro  north  also  make  for  higher  wages  for  the  white  workers. 
What  the  white  wage  earner  desires  is  not  an  industrial  exploitation  of  the 
negro,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  white  man's  superiority  of  position. 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  such  a  gradual  dissemination  of  the  negroes 
among  all  the  States  would  ultimately  be  of  real  advantage.    If  at  the  end 

ijuly  1,  1917. 
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of  half  a  century,  only  50  or  60  per  cent,  instead  of  89  per  cent  of  the 
negroes,  were  congregated  in  the  southern  States,  it  wotild  end  the  fear  of 
race  domination,  and  take  from  the  South  many  of  its  peculiar  characteris- 
tica,  which  today  hamper  development.  To  the  negro  it  would  be  of  even 
more  obvious  benefit.  The  race  would  be  far  better  educated,  considerably 
richer,  and  with  greater  political  power.  Success  for  the  negroes  of  the 
North  would  mean  better  conditions  for  southern  negroes.  For  if  the 
southern  negro,  finding  political  and  social  conditions  intolerable,  were 
able  to  emigrate  to  the  North,  he  would  have  in  his  hand  a  weapon  as 
effective  as  any  he  could  find  in  the  ballot  box. 

The  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  Daily  Northwestern  felt  that  a  large 
influx  of  colored  people  would  bring  to  the  North  the  same 
perplexing  problems  that  long  have  disturbed  the  people  of 
the  southern  States. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  most  serious  aspect  of  this  reported  migration  of 
southern  blacks,  and  it  is  suggestive  of  no  end  of  trouble  for  some  of 
the  northern  States,  which  heretofore  have  regarded  the  so-called  aegro 
problem  as  something  which  little  concerns  them.  The  South  has  struggled 
for  years  to  solve  this  problem,  with  its  many  phases  and  angles,  and 
never  yet  has  found  a  satisfactory  solution.  Should  the  same  baiBing 
questions  be  forced  on  the  North  it  would  give  the  people  something  to 
think  about,  and  many  will  gain  a  new  appreciation  of  the  perplexities  of 
the  southern  whites.  And  the  necessity  of  facing  this  new  problem  may 
come  to  the  North  much  sooner  than  generally  is  expected. 

■  The  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Umon '  was  also  of  the 
opinion  that: 

The  North  has  been  strong  tor  the  negro,  considered  as  a  political 
entity,  but  our  communities  are  manifestly  not  desirous  of  supplying  a 
field  for  him  to  expand  and  adapt  himself  to  the  social  structure,  and  their 
leaders  experience  more  difficulty  in  this  regard  than  do  their  co-laborers 
in  the  South,  with  its  vast  colored  population.  This  in  itself  furnished 
food   for   careful   thought. 

In  a  way,  there  is  justification  for  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  New 
Englanders  to  add  a  large  negro  element  to  their  number.  We  have  enough 
of  a  problem  already  to  absorb  and  educate  the  large  alien  element  that 
has  come  into  our  midst  from  the  Old  World.  Our  duty  toward  our 
colored  residents  should  not  go  unrecognized,  and  the  first  step  toward  a 
just  and  fair  disposal  of  related  problems  is  to  admit  frankly  that  a  rather 
strict  color  line  is  being  drawn  among  us. 

1  July  16,  1916. 
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The  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  News  ^  held  that  the  migration  had 
brought  the  negro  problem  north  and  made  it  national : 

The  negro  problem  has  moved  north.  Rather,  the  negro  problem  haj 
spread  from  south  to  north ;  and  beside  it  in  the  South  u  appearing  a 
stranger  to  that  clime — the  labor  problem. 

It's  a  double  development  brought  about  by  the  war  in  Europe,  and  the 
nation  has  not  yet  realized  its  significance.  Within  a  few  years,  experts 
predict  the  negro  population  of  the  North  will  be  tripled.  It's  your  prob- 
lem, then,  or  it  will  be  when  the  negro  moves  next  door. 

Italians  and  Greeks  are  giving  way  to  the  negroes  in  the  section  gangs 
along  northern  railroads,  as  you  can  see  from  the  train  windows,  and  as 
labor  agents  admit.  Northern  cities  that  had  only  small  colored  popula- 
tions are  finding  their  "white"  sections  invaded  by  negro  families,  strangers 
to  the  town.  Many  cities  are  in  for  the  experience  that  has  befallen  all 
communities  on  the  edge  of  the  North  and  South — gradual  encroachment 
of  colored  folks  on  territory  occupied  by  whites;  depreciation  in  realty 
values  and  lowering  of  rents,  and  finally,  moving  of  the  white  families 
to  other  sections,  leaving  the  districts  in  possession  of  colored  families 
with  a  small  sprinkling  of  whites. 

This  means  racial  resentment — for  the  white  family  that  moves  to  escape 
negro  proximity  always  carries,  justly  or  not.  a  prejudice  gainst  the  black 
race.     It  hits  your  pocket  too. 

Negroes  will  enter  trades  now  monopolized  by  white  men,  at  first,  per- 
haps, as  strike  breakers;  later,  as  non-union  competitors,  working  for 
smaller  wages.  It  will  take  some  time,  probably,  to  get  them  into  the 
labor  unions'  way  of  thinking. 

Politicians,  both  good  and  bad,  will  seek  the  ballot  of  a  large  new  element, 
which  will  vole  largely  in  the  lump.  Now,  what  will  be  the  effect  in  the 
southern  States?  Already  the  offers  of  better  jobs  further  north  have 
caused  strikes  among  southern  negroes — something  almost  unheard  of. 
The  South  gets  no  immigration,  but  the  negro  has  been  an  ever  present 
source  of  cheap  labor.  With  the  black  tide  setting  north,  the  southern 
negro,  formerly  a  docile  tool,  is  demanding  better  pay,  better  food  and 
better  treatment.  And  no  longer  can  the  South  refuse  to  give  it  to  him. 
For  when  the  South  refuses  the  negro  moves  away.  It's  a  national  problem 
now,  instead  of  a  sectional  problem.    And  it  has  got  to  be  solved. 

The  New  York  Globe '  said  that : 

For  more  than  a  year  a  migration  of  men  and  women  of  color  to  north- 
em  States  has  been  going  on  that  has  already  deprived  thousands  of 
southern  farmers  of  cheap  labor.  And  the  movement  bids  fair  to  con- 
tinue. That  it  will  have  both  good  and  bad  effects  is  obvious.  It  will 
distribute  the  negro  population  more  evenly  throughout  the  States  and  thus 
tend  to  diminish  race  friction.     But  unless  there  is  a  change  of  spirit  on 

I  August  25.  1916. 
"July  31.  1916. 
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the  part  of  northern  unions,  it  will  increase  the  danger  of  labor  troubles 
in  case  of  industrial  depression. 

The  Pittsbui^h  Dispatch^  held  that  the  migration  was  help- 
ing the  negro.     It  was  of  the  opinion  that : 

This  movemert  eastward  and  westward  of  unskilled  negro  labor  will 
both  directly  and  indirectly  help  the  negro.  The  younger  element,  those 
of  ambition  and  of  some  training  in  the  schools,  will  be  constantly  emerging 
from  unskilled  to  the  semiskilled  classes,  with  a  consequent  increase  in 
their  pay  rolls  and  a  betterment  in  their  methods  of  living. 

A  decidedly  better  treatment  of  the  negro,  both  in  the  North  and  the 
South,  will  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  his  labor  has  been 
limited  and  the  supply  unlimited. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  Bulletin  * 
summed  up  the  situation  thus: 

There  was  much  alarm  a  year  or  two  ago  over  the  migration  of  negroes 
to  the  North  in  large  numbers.  It  was  felt  that  they  had  far  better  stay 
\n  the  South,  in  a  familiar  and  congenial  environment,  and  keep  on  raising 
cotton  and  food,  than  crowd  into  the  inhospitable  North  for  unaccustomed 
factory  work.  We  have  heard  less  of  that  lately ;  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
the  change  is  good  for  the  negro  himself,  and  there's  no  question  that  his 
coming  has  complicated  housing  conditions  and  social  problems  in  northern 
cities.  But  economically  the  matter  appears  in  a  new  light.  At  a  time 
when  war  industries  were  starving  for  labor,  the  negro  provided  the  labor. 
He  is  recognized  as  a  new  industrial  asset. 

The  migration  has  been  unfortunate,  to  be  sure,  for  the  communities 
thus  deprived  of  agricultural  labor;  but  it  is  said  that  from  a  broad. 
national  standpoint  the  gain  to  the  manufacturing  industries  more  than 
compensates.  And  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  the  output  of 
energy.  The  negro  works  harder  in  the  North.  He  produces  more.  He 
is  thus  of  more  use  to  the  community.  And  for  the  benefit  he  brings, 
communities  are  more  willing  than  they  were  at  first  to  tolerate  the 
inconvenience  due  to  his  coming. 

Some  of  the  negro  newspapers  opposed  the  migration. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  Journal  and  Guide  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  the  l^oice  of  the  People  of  Binningham,  Alabama. 
In  speaking  against  the  migration,  the  Journal  and  Guide  *  said : 

»  October  1.  1916. 
'March  13,  1918. 
»  March  24,  1917. 
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It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  check  the  operation  of  jLn  economic 
law,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  men  should  seek  fields  of  labor  in 
which  they  are  promised  higher  wages  and  better  conditions,  but  those 
who  go  and  those  who  encourage  the  going  of  them  should  get  the  facts 
of  the  so-called  inducements  and  leam  the  truth  about  them  before  lending 
their  influence  to  a  movement  that  can  not  only  promise  no  permanent 
good  to  laborers,  but  works  untold  injury  to  the  foundation  of  their  own 
economic  structure. 

Another  phase  of  the  matter,  and  one  that  invites  the  condemnation  of 
all  honest  persons,  is  the  manner  in  which  negro  labor  is  at  present  ex- 
ploited to  satisfy  the  selfish  whims  of  a  group  of  misguided  and  ill-advised 
agitators  and  fanatics  on  the  race  question.  Alt  of  the  nice  talk  about 
"  fleeing  from  southern  oppression,"  and  going  where  "  equal  rights  and 
social  privileges  "  await  them  is  pure  buncombe.  It  is  strange  that  negro 
labor  should  stand  the  oppression  of  the  South  for  fifty  years  and  sud- 
denly make  up  its  mind  to  move  northward  as  an  evidence  of  its  resentment. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  element  of  negroes  in  the  South 
t^at  fee!  the  oppression  most  is  not  concerned  in  the  migration  movement. 
Nor  are  they  going  to  leave  their  homes  and  accumulations  of  half  a  cen- 
tury as  a  solution  of  their  problems.  They  are  going  to  remain  here 
and  fight  out  their  constitutional  rights  accorded  them  here  in  the  land  of 
their  birth. 

The  editor  of  The  Star  of  Zion,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,* 
conceded  the  right  of  the  negro  to  go  wherever  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  go;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  doubtful  whether  a 
wholesale  exodus  was  for  the  best.    He  said : 

While  I  concede  the  black  man's  right  to  go  where  he  likes,  for  he  has 
the  right  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  yet  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  such  wholesale  exodus  from  the  South.  There  are  some  things  which 
the  negro  needs  far  more  than  his  wages,  or  some  of  the  rights  for  which 
he  contends.     He  needs  conservation  of  his  moral  life. 

In  the  North  a  negro  is  brought  face  to  face  with  new  problems ;  among 
the  many  is  the  problem  of  adjusting  himself  to  the  abundance  of  freedom 
into  which  he  comes  so  suddenly.  His  new  freedom  brings  him  new  changes, 
as  well  as  new  opportunities,  for  among  the  roses  there  lies  the  thorn.  .  .  . 
While  the  inducements  of  the  North  are  very  alluring,  in  the  end  the  negro 
problem  must  be  wrought  out  tn  the  South. 

Concerning  the  Journal  and  Guide's  position,  the  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  Independent '  took  issue  and  said : 

Our  disagreement  with  our  estimable  contemporary,  the  Norfolk  Jounud 
and  Guide,  we  are  persuaded,  is  far  less  real  than  seeming.    Essentially  we 
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are  in  accord.  We  are  certain  that  the  Journal  and  Guide  is  not  advocating 
the  Hmitation  of  the  negro  to  any  one  sectiop  of  the  country.  If  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  present  war  have  created  a  demand  for  his  labor  in  the  North 
at  better  wages  than  he  can  secure  in  the  South  like  other  people,  he 
should  take  advantage  of  it  and  plant  himself  firmly  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  section. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  may  improve  our  condition  in  this 
country.  The  one  is  segregation — voluntary  segregation.  The  other  is 
"  scatteration."  1  f  we  can  come  together,  build  up  communities  of  our 
own,  promote  them  into  towns  and  even  cities,  we  shall  do  well.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  shall  scatter  all  over  the  land  and  have  nowhere  a 
numerical  congestion,  we  strengthen  our  cause. 

The  Dallas  (Texas)  Express^  said: 

The  strangest  thing,  the  real  mystery  about  the  exodus,  is  that  in  all  the 
Southland  there  has  not  been  a  single  meeting  or  promoter  to  start  ttic 
migration.  Just  simultaneously  all  over  the  South  about  a  year  ago,  the 
negro  began  to  cross  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Indeed,  this  is  a  most 
striking  case  where  the  negro  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  more  thinking 
than  talking,  knowing  he  is  not  given  the  freedom  of  speech.  Who  knows, 
then,  what  the  providence  of  God  is  in  this  exodus.  This  exodus  is  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  worthless  or  the  ignorant  negro.  A  large 
per  cent  of  the  young  negroes  in  this  exodus  are  rather  intelligent.  Many 
of  the  business  houses  in  flouston,  Dallas  and  Galveston,  where  the  exodus 
is  greatest  in  Texas,  have  lost  some  of  their  best  help.  To  tel!  the  truth 
more  fully,  the  negroes  generally  throughout  the  South  are  more  dissatis- 
fied with  conditions  than  they  have  been  for  several  years  and  there  are 
just  reasons  why  they  should  be.  Every  negro  newspaper  and  publication 
in  this  broad  land,  including  pamphlets  and  books,  and  the  intelligent  negro 
pastor  with  backbone  and  courage  are  constantly  protesting  against  the 
injustices  done  the  negro.  And  possibly  these  agents  have  been  the  greatest 
incentives  to  help  create  and  crystallize  this  unrest  and  migration. 

How  the  negro  should  be  treated  and  what  would  hold  him 
in  the  South  was  discussed  at  length  and  on  many  occasions 
in  the  columns  of  the  Atlanta  (Georgia)  Independent.'  An 
example  of  this  discussion  follows: 

Last  week  we  discussed  at  length  the  negro  exodus.  We  tried  to  point 
out  in  plain,  simple  and  manly  langu^e  the  reason  and  remedy  for  moving 
north.  We  warned  our  white  neighbors  that  city  ordinances  and  legislation 
could  not  stem  the  tide;  that  humane  treatment  would  do  more  to  settle 
the  negro's  industrial  and  economic  unrest  than  anythiitg  eke;   that  the 
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South  was  his  natural  home  and  he  desired  to  stay  here;  but  in  order  to 
keep  him  at  home  he  must  have  contentment;  he  had  to  be  assured  of 
protection  of  life  and  property ;  assured  of  the  enjoyment  of  pubhc  utilities ; 
assured  of  educational  advantages,  ample  and  adequate,  to  prepare  his 
children  for  useful  and  helpful  citizenship;  he  must  be  permitted  to  serve 
God  unmolested  and  to  assemble  in  the  community  where  he  lives,  in 
church,  in  society  and  politics ;  for  his  own  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
benefit  he  must  be  given  living  wages  and  reminded  in  his  daily  dealings 
with  his  while  neighbor  that  he  is  a  citizen,  not  a  negro,  and  that  he  is 
charged  with  responsibilities  like  other  citizens.  The  negro  is  conscious 
of  his  radal  identity  and  not  ashamed  of  it.  He  is  proud  of  his  race  and 
his  color,  but  does  not  like  to  have  the  word  "  negro  "  define  his  relation 
as  a  citizen.  The  white  man  should  understand  that  the  negro  is  making 
progress ;  that  he  is  getting  property  and  education ;  that  his  wants  are 
increasing  in  common  with  the  white  man's  wants  and  that  he  is  not 
going  to  be  bottled  up  or  hemmed  up  in  any  community,  so  long  as  there 
is  another  community  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  he  can  breathe  freely 
and  enjoy  the  pursuits  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness  in  common  with  other 
men. 

The  Christian  Index '  the  official  organ  of  the  Colored  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  published  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  was  of 
the  opinion  that: 

There  are  two  sets  of  causes  for  the  negro  leaving  the  South  at  this 
time.  One  set  may  be  known  as  the  surface  causes  and  the  other  set  beneath- 
Ihe-surface  causes.  The  surface  causes  are  easily  seen  and  understood 
These  are  economic  causes.  The  war  in  Europe  has  called  home  foreigners 
out  of  the  industrial  centers  of  the  North  and  West.  These  lat^e  factories 
and  other  industrial  enterprises,  representing  enormous  investments,  had  to 
(urn  in  some  other  direction  for  labor.  These  large  industrial  opportunities 
with  higher  wages  made  strong  appeals  to  the  southern  negro. 

The  beneath-the-surface  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  handicaps  under 
which  the  negro  labors  in  the  South  and  the  uncivihzed  treatment  to 
which  he  is  subjected.  He  is  segregated.  To  this  he  most  strenuously 
objects.  There  is  a  difTerence  between  segregation  and  separation,  espe- 
cially so  in  the  southern  interpretation  of  segregation  as  observed  in  the 
practice  of  the  South  in  its  enforcement  of  the  idea.  Separation  in  matters 
social  and  religious  is  not  necessarily  objectionable.  Left  alone  each  race 
group  instinctively  seeks  separation  from  other  race  groups.  But  segrega- 
tion, as  we  have  it.  means  more  than  separation;  it  means  inferiority  and 
humiliation.  It  means  not  only  another  section  of  the  city  for  the  negro, 
but  a  section  that  is  inferior  in  improvement  and  protection;  it  means  not 
only  a  different  school,  but  an  inferior  school  both  in  building  and  equip- 
ment; it  means  not  only  separate  accommodations  on   the  railroads,  hut 

■ijune  24.  1917. 
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deplorably  inferior  accommodations;  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  tiut 
the  negro  pays  the  same  price  that  is  paid  by  others. 

Another  cause  is  the  code  of  laws,  or  rather  the  practice  of  it,  that 
gives  more  concern  to  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  tban  to  the  merits  of  a 
case  he  may  have  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The  negro  is  taught  not  to 
expect  justice  in  the  courts,  however  industrious,  honest,  law  abiding  he 
may  be,  when  his  lawful  rights  to  liberty  and  protection  are  contested  by 
B  white  man.  The  negro  suflers  in  the  courts,  not  always  because  he  is 
guilty,  not  because  he  lacks  character,  but  because  his  skin,  not  his  heart, 
is  black. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  northern  negroes  toward  the 
migration?  With  some  exceptions,  negroes  north  assumed  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  migrants.  Many  of  these  residents 
of  the  North  were  themselves  but  recently  come  from  the  South. 
The  newcomers  were  looked  upon  as  brethren,  just  coming  into 
the  "  Promised  Land."  They  were  welcomed  in  the  churches 
and  otherwise  made  to  feel  at  home.  In  some  cities  there  were 
organizations  of  resident  negroes  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
the  new  arrivals.  In  the  northern  race  newspapers,  the  attitude 
of  the  negro  north  was  fully  set  forth,  as  the  following  extracts 
from  the  New  York  NeTtxs '  indicate : 

We  hail  with  no  alarm  whatever  the  influx  of  colored  men  from  the 
South.  The  colored  people  of  the  North  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
hard  working,  ambitious  laborers  added  to  their  numbers.  The  laboring 
conditions  and  life  of  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South  will 
be  made  better  and  brighter  by  their  leaving. 

Yet  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  every  colored  leader,  moral  and 
civic,  in  these  northern  States  to  take  an  especial  interest  in  their  newly 
arriving  brethren.  You  must  teach  them  not  to  take  their  liberty  to  be 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  license  to  degrade  themselves  and  their  race 
here.  You  must  urge  them  to  avoid  the  deadly  vice  and  wasting  extrava- 
gance of  the  unhealthy  congested  city.  They  should  find  their  homes  and 
rear  their  families  in  the  suburbs,  where  they  can  buy  their  own  homes 
and  properly  train  their  children  in  head,  hand  and  heart  Urge  them  to 
get  steady  work  and  settle  down.  Urge  them  to  become  good  citizens 
and  better  parents.  Urge  them  to  go  to  church,  to  lead  patient  Christian  ' 
lives  and  all  will  come  out  well  in  the  end. 

The  Philadelphia  Christian  Recorder'  took  the  ground  that: 

1.  The  negro  is  an  American.  He  speaks  the  language  of  the  country 
and  is,  therefore,  superior  to  the  foreigner  in  this  respect. 
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2.  He  knows  the  customs  of  the  country  and  here  again  has  the  advantage 
of  the.  foreigner. 

3.  He  is  a  peaceable  worker  and  is  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
good. 

4.  The  negro  is  physically  the  equal  and  morally  the  superior  o£  the  immi- 
grant from  Europe. 

There  arc  reasons  why  the  negro  should  succeed  in  the  North.  So  we 
have  no  doubt  that  many  will  come. 

Indeed,  if  a  million  negroes  move  north  and  west  in  the  next  twelve 
months,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  things  for  the  negro  since  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  And  the  movement  of  a  million  negroes  should 
not  alarm  anybody,  especially  when  we  remember  that  a  million  immigranta 
were  coming  every  year  to  this  country  before  the  war. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on.  Let  every  community  in  the  North  organize 
to  get  jobs  for  our  friends  in  the  South.  Let  a  million  come.  In  coming 
the  negroes  will  get  higher  wages. 

They  will  get  first  class  schools,  running  nine  months  a  year— a  thing 
worth  leaving  the  South  for,  if  there  were  no  other  advantages. 

They  will  have  a  chance  in  the  courts.  If  they  should  happen  to  have 
a  difference  with  a  white  man,  they  will  not  take  their  lives  in  their  own 
hands  by  standing  up  for  their  side. 

They  will  be  able  to  defend  their  homes,  their  wives  and  children  in  a 
way  no  negro  can  now  protect  them  in  the  South. 

They  will  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  foreigner  must  wait  seven  years 
for  this — the  negro  only  one  year.  If  a  million  negroes  come  north,  they 
will  soon  get  sufficient  political  power,  which  combined  with  their  economic 
power  will  be  able  to  force  the  South  to  do  some  things  she  is  now 
unwilling  to  do. 

With  labor  competition  for  the  negro  between  North  and  South  with  the 
North  offering  higher  wages,  better  living  conditions,  better  education,  pro- 
tection and  a  vote,  the  South  must  bestir  herself  if  she  would  keep  the 
best  labor  in  the  world.  And  southern  statesmen  will  see  that  the  South 
must  cease  to  lynch,  begin  to  educate  and  finally  restore  the  ballot 

"  But,"  says  an  objector,  "  these  negroes  coming  north  will  increase 
prejudice."  What  if  they  do?  Then  the  northern  negro  will  sympathize 
more  with  his  southern  brother.  But  if  prejudice  increases,  the  negro 
has  the  ballot  which  is  an  effective  way  to  combat  it.  If  a  million  negroes 
come  here  we  will  have  mSre  negro  businesses,  better  churches,  more  pro- 
fessional men  and  real  political  power,  and  the  negro  in  the  North  will 
begin  to  get  a  social  position  not  based  on  mere  charity. 


What  were  the  causes  of  migration?  A  very  large  part  of 
the  discussion  of  the  movement  was  taken  up  with  setting  forth 
the  causes.  The  Montgomery  Advertiser  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  chief  causes  of  the  negro's  leaving  central  Alabama  were 
floods  and  the  cotton  boll  weevil : 
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The  negro  from  middle  Alabama  is  going  north  because  ( 
conditions  which  he  can  not  help  and  which  he  can  not  overcome.  He  is 
not  being  forced  out  by  pressure  from  the  white  race.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races  in  this  section  were  never  better;  the  negro  is  not 
subjected  to  oppression  or  or  to  any  outbreaks  of  violence,  which  have  in- 
duced the  negro  to  leave  certain  sections  of  the  South. 

The  negro  is  going  because  he  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  victims 
at  the  combined  disaster  this  year  of  the  flood  and  the  boll  weevil.  There 
have  been  actual  want  and  hunger  among  some  of  the  negroes  on  the  planta* 
tions.  The  heads  of  negro  families  have  been  without  present  resources 
and  without  future  prospects.  The  wise  planter  and  farmer  has  said  to 
his  negro  employes  and  tenants: 

"  You  have  not  made  anything  this  year.  I  have  not  made  anything  this 
year.  But  we  will  do  our  best  and  I  will  sec  what  resources  I  can  get 
tl^ether  to  keep  you  until  next  year,  when  we  can  all  make  a  fresh  start" 

Another  class  of  farmers,  and  we  suspect  that  their  number  is  too  large, 
has  said,  "  You  never  made  anything  this  year.  I  never  made  anything 
this  year.  I  can  not  afford  to  feed  you  and  your  family  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  crop  year.    You  must  go  out  and  shift  for  yourselves." 

This  cold  blooded  business  view  of  the  situation,  we  suspect,  has  been 
the  best  assbtance  that  the  labor  agent  has  received.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  know  what  a  n^ro  fann  hand  will  do  when  he  and  his  family  are 
facing  hunger,  when  a  labor  agent  offers  him  a  rulroad  ticket  and  a 
promise  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  in  the  industrial  works  of  the 
North  and  East* 

Lynching  was  one  of  the  reasons  most  often  given  as  a  cause 
of  the  migration. 

Current  dispatches  from  Albany,  Georgia,  in  the  center  of  the  section 
apparently  most  afiected,  and  where  efforts  are  being  made  to  Stop  the 
exodus  by  spreading  correct  information  among  the  negroes,  say: 

"  The  heaviest  migration  of  negroes  has  been  from  those  counties  in 
which  there  have  been  the  worst  outbreaks  against  negroes.  It  is  developed 
by  investigation  that  where  there  have  been  lynchings,  the  negroes  have 
been  most  eager  to  believe  what  the  emigration  agents  have  told  them  of 
plots  for  the  removal  or  extermination  of  the  race,  Gjmparatively  few 
negroes  have  left  Dougherty  county,  which  is  considered  significant  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  counties  in  southwest  Georgia  in  which 
a  lynching  has  never  occurred." 

These  statements  are  most  significant.  Mob  law  we  have  Icnown  in 
Georgia  has  furnished  emigration  agents  with  all  the  leverage  they  want ; 
it  is  a  foundation  upon  which  it  is  easy  to  build  with  a  well  conducted 
lie  or  two,  and  they  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

This  loss  of  her  best  labor  is  another  penalty  Georgia  is  paying  for 
her  indifference  and  inactivity  in  suppressing  mob  law. 

1  The  Advertiser,  Montgomery,  Al^iama,  December  12,  1916. 
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If  Georgia  is  injured,  aKriculturally  and  industrially  by  the  negro  exodni, 
the  white  people  here  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves. 

The  indictment  is  true,  every  word  of  it.  The  appeal  to  humanity,  to 
fairness  and  justice  and  right,  has  been  apparently  without  effect.  It  is 
unfortunate  for  the  people  of  Georgia  that  an  appeal  to  the  pocketbook 
should  be  necessary  to  bring  back  the  enthronement  of  law,  but  if  moral 
suasion  is  powerless,  the  question  of  personal  interest  has  entered  and 
in  no  uncertain  degree. 

The  trouble  incident  to  the  migration  of  negroes  from  Georgia  and  the 
South  is  exactly  as  stated. 

There  is  no  secret  about  what  must  be  done,  if  Georgia  would  save  herself 
from  threatened  disaster,  which,  in  some  seaions,  has  already  become 
serious. 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  no  more  mobs.  Mobs  and  mob  spirit 
must  be  eliminated  completely,  so  completely  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  recurrence.  If  a  negro  be  charged  with  a  crime,  even  if  it  be  known 
that  he  is  guilty,  he  must  be  given  the  same  fair  treatment  before  the  law 
that  is  accorded  the  white  man.  If  a 
and  childishness  demand  even  more 
lacks  that  excuse. 

But  more  than  that,  we  must  be  fair  to  the  negro.  There  is  no  use 
in  beating  about  the  bush ;  we  have  not  shown  that  fairness  in  the  past, 
nor  are  we  showing  it  today,  either  In  justice  before  the  law,  in  facilities 
accorded  for  education  or  in  other  directions.  Argue  it  as  you  will,  these 
things  which  we  have  not  done  are  the  things  which  we  must  do,  or 
Georgia  will  suffer  for  it  in  proportion  as  she  fails.^ 

In  connection  with  lynchings  there  was  the  general  fear  of 
mob  violence.  This  fear  was  taken  advantage  of  by  labor  agents, 
as  the  following  indicates : 

We  are  astonished,  too,  to  leam  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  unrest 
among  the  negroes  who  were  born  and  reared  here  is  fear  that  all  negroes 
are  to  bt  run  out  of  Georgia.  This  idea,  of  course,  has  been  planted  in 
the  minds  of  the  simple  minded  of  the  race  by  the  crafty  and  unscruptdous 
labor  agents  who  have  operated  in  almost  every  section  of  the  State. 

The  negroes  have  this  idea  from  the  fact  that  there  are  localities  in 
the  State  right  now  where  a  negro  can  not  live.  And  we  do  not  know  of 
anybody  that  is  doing  anything  to  change  this  condition. 

Labor  agents  are  doing  their  best  to  put  the  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the 
negroes  in  this  State  that  they  are  going  to  be  run  out  by  the  white 
people,  some  of  them  even  fixing  the  time  as  next  June;  but  this  work 
began  long  before  the  negro  exodus  north  was  thought  of.  The  example 
of  one  county  in  north  Georgia,  which  ran  every  negro  out,  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  counties  adjoining,  and  the  genersj  public  has  little  idea 

>  Atlanta  Contlilulion,  December  10,  1916. 
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how  widespread  the  contagion  became — for  lawlessness  is'  nearly  always 
contag:ious. 

If  Georgia  is  injured,  agriculturally  and  industrially,  by  the  negro  exodus, 
the  white  people  here  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  They  have 
allowed  negroes  to  be  lynched,  five  at  a  lime,  on  nothing  stronger  than 
suspicion;  they  have  allowed  whole  sections  to  be  depopulated  of  them; 
they  have  allowed  them  to  be  whitecapped  and  whipped,  and  their  homes 
burned,  with  only  the  weakest  and  most  spasmodic  efforts  to  apprehend 
or  punish  those  guilty — when  any  efforts  were  made  at  all. 

Has  not  the  n^ro  been  given  the  strongest  proof  that  he  has  no  assured 
right  to  live,  to  own  property  nor  to  expect  justice  in  Georgia? 

When  the  negro  is  gone,  his  loss  will  be  felt  in  every  large  agricultural 
section  and  every  industrial  community  of  the  South.  For  the  average 
white  man  can  not  do  the  heavier  work  at  the  sawmills,  naval  stores  plants 
and  in  many  lines  of  manufacture,  that  is  now  being  done  by  the  negro. 
As  a  consequence,  these  plants  and  many  large  plantations  must  stand  idle 
or  import  a  class  of  white  labor  that  will  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  the 
black.  Confronted  with  cheap  white  labor,  and  white  men  of  a  race  of 
which  they  have  no  understanding— then  will  the    South   have   its    labor 

But  at  present,  it  seems,  little  can  be  done.  Unless  southern  white  people 
who  have  their  all  invested  in  agriculture  or  manufacturing  take  care  of 
their  own  interest  by  seeing  that  the  negro  gets  justice  when  suspected 
and  a  fair  trial  when  accused,  and  assured  that  so  long  as  he  behaves  he 
will  be  guaranteed  safety  of  life  and  property,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  let 
the  negro  go.  It  will  mean  an  industrial  revolution  for  the  South,  but  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  has  become  intolerable.) 

The  negroes  of  the  South  used  both  the  white  and  negro 
newspapers  of  that  section  in  carrying  on  the  discussion  of 
the  migration  movement.  The  substance  of  what  the  negroes 
said  through  the  press  was  that,  first  of  all,  the'  negroes  wanted 
to  stay  in  the  South  and  were  going  north  not  only  because 
there  they  could  secure  better  wages  than  were  generally  paid 
in  the  South,  but  also  because  they  would,  in  the  North,  get 
protection  and  have  privileges  not  accorded  in  the  South.  Con- 
cerning the  negro  wanting  to  stay  in  the  South,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  in  the  South  he  did  have  economic  opportunity  and 
received  encouragement  "  The  truth  is  that  the  negroes  who 
are  leaving  the  South  in  large  numbers,  and  others  who  are 
thinking  of  going,  do  not  want  to  go.  They  prefer  to  remain 
here." ' 
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It  VfAs  pointed  out  that  the  passing  of  stringent  labor  laws 
would  not  stop  the  exodus.  The  negro  could  not  be  kept  in  the 
South  by  force. 

Various  communities  [said  a  negro}  are  passing  stringent  laws  with 
the  view  of  making  the  business  of  agents  either  impracticable  or  impos- 
sible. This  will  ultimately  have  the  very  opposite  effect  of  what  was 
intended.  I  am  a  negro  and  know  the  deeper  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
my  own  people.  I  know  their  yeamings  and  the  re1ig;ious  zeal  with  which 
they  look  forward  to  the  future  for  better  days,  and  to  other  climes  than 
this  for  better  conditions. 

Now  to  pass  severe  laws  to  block  this  movement  will  not  only  be  a  waste 
of  time,  but  the  most  unwise  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  problem 
can  not  be  solved  from  the  angle  of  force. 

In  order  for  the  negro  to  be  kept  in  the  South  he  must  be  made  to  see, 
to  feel,  that  on  the  whole  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  remain  in  the  South 
than  to  migrate  to  the  North.  Stop  lynching.  Teach  us  to  love  the  South 
and  be  contented  here  by  ceasing  to  abridge  us  in  such  extremes  in  com- 
mon rights  and  citizenship. 

Another  method  of  helping  to  keep  the  negro  in  the  South  is  for  the 
better  class  of  whites  to  get  hold  of  the  negroes.  In  a  word,  there  should 
be  cooperation  between  the  races.  The  negroes  should  be  given  better 
schools  and  the  whiles  shquld  set  before  the  negroes  better  examples  of 
law  and  order.  The  North  is  offering  better  homes,  better  schools  and 
justice  before  the  law.     The  South  can  do  the  same. 

"One  of  our  grievances,"  said  a  negro  correspondent  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,^  "  is  that  in  colored  localities  we  have  very 
bad  streets,  no  lights,  no  sewerage  system,  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  necessarily  bad.  Give  the  negro  the  right  kind  of  a 
show,  living  wages,  consider  him  as  a  man,  and  he  will  be 
contented  to  remain  here." 

A  good  presentation  of  the  negroes'  side  of  the  case  is  given 
in  the  following  letter  from  a  negro  minister  to  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser}    He  wrote: 

Why  should  the  South  raise  such  objections  to  the  jobless  man  seeking 
the  manless  job,  especially  when  it  has  held  that  jobless  man  up  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  world  as  trifling,  shiftless  and  such  a  burden  to  the  South? 
Now  the  opportunity  has  come  to  the  negro  to  relieve  the  South  of  some 
of  its  burden,  an'l  at  the  same  time  advance  his  own  interests,  a  great  hue 
and  cry  is  started  that  it  must  not  be  allowed,  and  the  usual  and  foolish 
method  of  repressive  legislation  is  brought  into  play. 
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Addressing  the  editor  of  the  Advertiser,  another  negro  cor- 
respondent said: 

I  have  read  with  profound  interest  the  many  articles  published  in  your 
paper  upon  the  great  negro  exodus  from  the  South. 

The  negro  has  remained  in  the  South  almost  as  a  solid  mass  since  his 
emancipation.  This  in  itself  shows  that  he  loves  the  South,  and  if  he  is 
now  migrating  to  the  East,  North  and  West  t^  the  hundreds  and  thousands, 
there  must  be  a  cause  for  it.  We  should  do  our  best  to  find  out  these 
causes  and  at  least  suggest  the  remedy. 

The  time  has  come  for  plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  all.  It  will  do  us 
no  good  to  try  to  hide  the  facts,  because  "  truth  crushed  to  earth  wilt  rise 
again."  In  the  first  place,  the  ne^o  in  this  country  is  oppressed.  This 
oppression  is  greatest  where  the  negro  population  is  greatest.  The  negro 
population  happens  to  be  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  there- 
fore, he  is  more  oppressed  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

Take  the  counties  in  our  State.  Some  are  known  as  white  counties 
and  others  as  black  counties.  In  the  white  cotmties  the  negro  is  given 
better  educational  opportunities  than  in  the  black  counties.  I  have  in 
mind  one  Black  Belt  county  where  the  white  child  is  given  $15  per  year 
for  his  education  and  the  negro  child  only  30  cents  a  year.  See  the 
late  Booker  T.  Washington's  article,  "Is  the  Negro  Having  a  Fair  Chance?" 
Now  these  facts  are  generally  known  throughout  this  State  by  both  white 
and  black.     And  we  all  know  that  it  is  unjust.     It  is  oppression. 

This  oppression  shows  itself  in  many  ways.  Take  for  example  the 
railroads  running  through  the  rural  sections  of  the  South.  There  are 
many  flag  stations  where  hundreds  of  our  people  get  off  and  on  the  train. 
The  railroads  have  little  stops  at  the  platform  about  six  feet  square;  only 
one  coach  stops  at  this  point ;  the  negro  women,  girls  and  boys  are  com- 
pelled to  get  off  and  on  the  train  sometimes  in  water  and  in  the  ditche* 
because  there  are  no  provisions  made  for  them  otherwise. 

Again  take  the  matter  of  the  franchise.  We  all  agree  that  ignorant 
negroes  should  not  be  intrusted  with  this  power,  but  we  all  feel  that  where 
a  negro  has  been  smart  and  industrious  in  getting  an  education  and  property 
and  pays  his  taxes,  he  should  be  represented.  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  just  as  unjust  today  as  it  was  in  1776.  It  is  just  as  unfair  for  the 
negro  as  it  is  to  the  white  man,  and  we  all,  both  white  and  black,  know 
this.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  to  this  great  truth,  as  sometimes  we  do,  but 
it  is  unjust  just  the  same. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  courts.  There  is  no  justice  unless  the  negro  has 
a  case  against  another  negro.  When  he  has  a  case  against  a  white  man, 
you  can  tell  what  the  decision  will  be  just  as  soon  as  you  know  the  nature 
of  the  case,  unless  some  strong  white  man  will  come  to  the  negro's  rescue. 
This,  too,  is  generally  known  and  the  negro  does  not  expect  justice. 

As  yet,  there  has  been  no  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  white  people 
to  stop  mob  violence.  I  know  a  few  plantations,  however,  where  the  owners 
will  not  allow  their  negroes  to  be  arrested  without  the  officer  first  consult- 
ing them,  and  these  negroes  idolize  these  white  men  as  gods,  and  so  far 
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not  one  of  these  negroes  has  gone  north.  I  repeat  there  are  outcroppingt 
of  these  oppressions  everywhere  in  this  country,  but  they  show  themselvu 
most  where  the  negroes  are  in  the  largest  numbers.  But  all  of  this  the 
negro  is  perfectly  willing  to  endure,  and  they  all  may  be  classed  &s  the 
secondary  cause  of  this  great  exodus. 

The  primary  cause  is  economic.  The  storms  and  floods  of  last  July 
and  August  destroyed  practically  all  crops  in  a  large  part  of  the  South, 
and  especially  in  the  Black  Belt  section.  These  people  are  hungry,  they 
are  naked,  they  have  no  com  and  had  no  cotton,  so  they  are  without  food 
and  clothes.  What  else  can  they  do  but  go  away  in  search  of  work? 
There  are  a  great  many  wealthy  white  men  here  and  there  throughout 
the  Black  Belt  section.  They  have  large  plantations  which  need  the  ditches 
cleared  and  new  ones  made  to  properly  drain  their  farms.  They  could 
have  given  work  to  these  destitute  people;  but  what  have  they  done? 
Nothing.  They  say  that  it  is  a  pi^  for  the  negro  to  go  away  in  such 
large  numbers,  and  so  it  is,  but  that  will  not  stop  them.  They  have  it 
in  their  power  to  stop  them  by  making  the  n^pro's  economic  condition  better 

Thus  far  the  average  white  man  of  the  South  has  been  interested  in 
the  negro  from  a  selfish  point  of  view;  he  must  now  become  interested 
in  him  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view.  He  must  be  interested  in  his 
educational,  moral  and  religious  welfare.  We  know  that  we  have  many 
ignorant,  vicious  and  criminal  negroes  which  are  a  disgrace  to  any  people, 
but  they  are  ignorant  because  they  have  not  had  a  chance.  Why,  I  know 
one  county  in  this  State  today  with  10,000  negro  children  of  school  age, 
and  only  4,000  of  these  are  in  school,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education.  We  can  not  expect  ignorant  people  to  act  like- 
inteltigent  ones,  and  no  amount  of  abuse  will  make  them  better. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  the  white  man  of  the  South  knows  the 
negro  better  than  anybody  else,  but  the  average  white  man  of  the  South 
only  knows  the  ignorant,  vicious  and  criminal  negro  better  than  anybody 
else.  He  knows  little  of  the  best  class  of  negroes.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  there  are  a  few  southern  white  men  who  know  the  better 
class,  and  know  them  intimately,  and  are  doing  what  they  can  to  better 
the  negro's  condition.  1  would  to  God  that  the  number  of  these  few  could 
be  increased  a  hundredfold.' 

R.  R.  Wright,  President  of  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  Col- 
lege for  Negroes,  in  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  inigration 
movement  stated  that  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  hi^ 
wages  offered  is  the  main  cause.  There  are  other  aiding  causes, 
however,  for  this  movement  besides  low  wages. 

Naturally  the  negro  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  southern  cli- 

1 W.  J.  Edwards,  Principal  of  Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
(Colored),  Snow  Hill,  Alabama,  in  the  Advtrtittr,  Montgomeiy,  Alabama, 
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mate  and  prefers  to  remain  in  the  South.  He  has  made  his  best 
progress  in  the  South.  There  are  nearly  a  million  negro  farm 
operators  and  most  of  them  are  in  the  South.  The  total  acreage 
of  their  farms  is  42,279,510;  valued  at  $1,141,792,526.  In 
the  value  of  farms  operated  there  was  an  increase  of  128.5  per 
cent,  during  the  last  census  decade,  while  the  value  of  farm 
property  operated  by  white  farmers  for  the  same  time  increased 
only  99,C  per  cent.  The  negro  is  prospering  in  the  South.  Now 
this  and  other  facts  constitute  for  the  negro  a  strong  tie  to 
the  southern  soil. 

This  tie  should  not  be  broken  lightlj.  The  negro  does  not  want  to  leave 
the  South.  The  only  thing  to  break  this  tie  is  unfair  and  cruel  treatment 
of  the  negro  on  the  part  of  the  white  man.  In  this  connection  our  white 
friends  should  know  that  not  only  in  the  lynchings,  and  in  the  courts 
and  in  the  unwholesome  conditions  on  the  southern  railway  common  carriers 
(as  vital  as  these  are),  but  that  in  the  general  attitude  of  many  of  our 
southern  while  people,  there  is  exhibited  a  contempt  for  the  negro  which 
makes  the  best  of  the  negroes  feel  that  they  are  only  tolerated  in  the 
South.  And  yet  in  their  individual  relations  there  is  no  better  friend  to  the 
negro  in  the  world  than  the  southern  white  man.  In  the  face  of  our 
friends  it  is  hard  to  explain  this  discounting  and  this  contemptuous  attitude, 
and  yet  everybody  understands  that  it  exists,  "You  are  only  a  negro 
and  are  not  entitled  to  the  courteous  treatment  accorded  to  members  of 
other  races."  Another  cause  is  the  feeling  of  insecurity.  The  lack  of 
legal  protection  in  the  country  is  a  constant  nightmare  to  the  colored 
people  who  are   trying  to  accumulate  a  comfortable   little   home  and   farm. 

There  is  scarcely  a  negro  mother  in  the  country  who  does  not  live  in 
dread  and  fear  that  her  husband  or  son  may  come  in  unfriendEy  contact 
with  some  white  person  so  as  to  bring  the  lynchers  or  the  arresting  officers 
to  her  door,  which  may  result  in  the  wiping  out  of  her  entire  family.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  a  sad  condition. 

The  southern  white  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  the  negro  a  man's 
chance  without  regard  to  his  race  or  color;  give  him  at  least  the  same 
protection  of  [aw  given  to  any  one  else.  If  he  will  not  do  this,  the  negro 
must  seek  those  north  or  west  who  will  give  him  better  wages  and  better 
treatment* 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  discussions  of  the  causes  of 
migration  was  by  W.  T.  Andrews,  a  negro  lawyer  and  editor, 
formerly  of  Sumter,  South  Carolina.  In  an  address  before  the 
1917  South  Carolina  Race  Conference  he  said: 

■Reprinted  from  the  Morning  News,  Savannah,  Georgia,  January  3,  1917. 
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In  my  view  the  chief  causes  of  negro  unrest  and  disturbance  are  as 
follows ;  the  destruction  ot  his  political  privileges  and  curtailment  of  his 
civil  rights ;  no  protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property  under  the  l&w ', 
Jim  Crow  car ;  residential  and  labor  segregation  laws ;  no  educational 
facilities  worthy  of  the  name  in  most  of  the  southern  States.  These,  I 
believe,  are  the  most  potent  causes  which  are  now  impelling  the  southern 
negro  to  seek  employment  and  find  homes  in  northern  and  western  sections 
of  the  country. 

In  South  Carolina,  and  1  believe  it  is  equally  true  of  every  southern 
State,  except  those  classed  as  "border  States."  statute  after  statute  has 
been  passed  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the  negro,  but  in  not  a  single  instance 
can  a  law  be  pointed  to  which  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
his  opportunity,  surrounding  himself  and  his  family  with  the  protection 
of  the  law,  or  for  the  betterment  of  his  condition.  On  the  contrary  every 
law  passed  relating  to  the  negro  has  been  passed  with  the  intent  of  con- 
trolling bis  labor  and  drawing  his  circle  of  freedom  into  smaller  and  smaller 
compass. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  negro  is  not  only  at  the  mercy  of  the  lawless 
white  individual  citizen,  but  equally  at  the  mercy  of  the  rural  police,  the 
constables  and  magistrates.  There  is  hardly  a  record  in  modem  history 
of  greater  oppression  by  judicial  officers  than  that  dealt  to  the  negroes  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  magistrates  and  other  officials  who  preside  over 
the  inferior  courts  of  South  Carolina. 

In  towns  and  dties,  as  a  rule,  mayors'  and  recorders'  courts  are  mills 
for  grinding  out  negro  convicts;  negroes  charged  with  petty  offenses  are 
brought  into  these  courts,  convicted  and  sentenced  with  lightning  speed, 
before  they  even  realize  that  they  are  on  trial  unless  they  are  able  to  hire 
attorneys,  whose  fees  often  equal  the  fine  that  would  be  imposed.  They 
are  beaten  at  will  by  arresting  officers,  frequently  shot  and  many  killed 
if  attempt  is  made  to  escape  by  running  away  from  the  ofRcer,  and  for 
any  such  shooting,  officers  are  seldom  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  trial, 
even  if  the  victim  die. 

In  tragic  truth  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  in  the  South— South 
Carolina,  more  certainly— no  protection  for  the  life  or  person  of  any  negro 
of  whatever  standing,  sex,  age,  against  the  intent  of  the  bloody-minded 
white  man. 

The  negro  does  not  ask  for  special  privileges  or  social  legislation  in  his 
behalf.  He  does  not  ask  to  be  measured  by  any  standard  less  than 
the  white  man's  standard,  but  he  insists  that  the  same  lest  shall  apply  to 
all  men  of  all  races.  He  refuses  to  accept  the  declaration  of  men  who  claim 
to  be  earthly  agents  and  representatives  of  the  Almighty,  the  interpreters 
of  His  will  and  laws,  and  who  solemnly  assert  that  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tian ordained  and  decreed  the  negro  race  to  be  in  slavery  or  semislavery 
to  the  white  race. 

The  negro  believes  that  the  world  is  built  on  a  moral  foundation  with 
justice  as  its  basic  rock.  He  believes  that  the  Almighty  is  just,  merciful 
and  benevolent,  and  that  He  included  all  men  in  His  plaii  of  human  devel- 
opment and  reaching  out  for  protection. 
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He  uks  ool;  for  justice.  Nothing  less  than  justice  will  stajr  the  move- 
ment of  negroes  from  the  South.  Its  continued  refusal  will  drive  in  the 
next  two  years  a  third  or  more  of  its  negro  population  to  Other  portions 
of  the  country.! 
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